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A  TALE  OF  FRANCE. 


I  advise  yoo  that  yon  read 
The  Cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power. — Shakspkabb. 
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DEDICATION, 


To 


My  Dear  Sir, 
Your  name  is  too  great  a  one  to  be  trifled 
'with,  and  therefore  I  do  not  put  it  at  the  head 
of  this  page.  Should  your  anticipations  in 
favour  of  this  work  be  realized,  and  its  success 
be  equal  to  my  utmost  hopes,  I  dedicate  it  to  you 
in  testimony  both  of  my  gratitude  for  your  kmd- 
ness,  and  my  admiration  for  your  genius:  but 
should  the  hand  of  criticism  cut  it  short  here- 
after, or  the  frost  of  neglect  wither  it  in  the  bud, 
I  take  an  humbler  tone,  and  beg  you  only  to 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  go<^  wishes  and 
kind  encouragement.  If  it  should  succeed,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the  work  with  some 
pleasure  on  my  account :  if  it  fail,  you  will  still 
accept  it  as  the  only  means  I  have  of  expressing 
my  feeling  of  obli^tion  towards  you ;  and,  at 
all  events,  you  will  understand  my  motive  for 
not  prefixing  your  name  to  the  Dedication  of  a 
book,  the  fate  of  which  is  yet  doubtful. 

The  Author. 
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PREFACE. 


Dearly  belovkd  Reader, 

Although  I  call  the  following  pages  mine^  and  npoil 
the  strength  of  them  write  myself  author,  yet  I  must 
in  truth  confess,  that  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  them, 
and  still  less  to  do  with  the  story  they  record ;  and 
therefore  I  am  fain  to  treat  the  world  with  something 
of  my  own  exclusive  composition,  in  the  shape  of 
a  preface.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follow : 
I  one  day  possessed  myself  of  a  bundle  of  manuscript 
notes — ^no  matter  when  or  how,  so  that  they  were 
honestly  come  by,  for  that  is  all  Uiat  you,  or  I,  or  Sir 
Richard  Bimie,  have  to  do  with  the  matter.  Now  I 
say  they  were  honestly  come  by,  and  the  onus  pro- 
bandi  must  rest  upon  the  other  party.  So  no  more  of 
that. 

My  dear  Mr.  Colbum,  where  was  I  ?  I  quite  forget 
—Oh,  now  I  have  it!  Having  one  day  possessed 
myself  of  a  bundle  of  manuscript  notes, — honestly 
come  by, — ^I  proceeded  to  read  them,  and  although  the 
hand  was  small  and  crooked,  with  all  the  ^'s  shaped 
like  Laocoons,  and  every  g  like  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
yet  there  w?is  something  in  the  tale  there  written  that 
made  me  read  it  through  before  I  rose  off  my  chair, 
although  I  did  not  then  know,  what  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, that  every  word  of  it  was  true.  Now  this  is 
an  advantage  which  you,  my  dear  reader,  have  over 
me  in  perusing  this  history  for  the  first  time;  for 
unquestionably  even  upon  my  pure  ipse  diocit^  you  will 
believe  that  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes  which  fol- 
low, is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  jAain  and  simple 
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Vi  PREFACE. 

narration  of  facts.  Nevertheless,  in  case  there  should 
be  in  the  world  any  person  so  skeptical  as  to  doubt 
the  assertion,  even  of  a  novelist,  I  will  refer  my  reader 
to  the  well-known  authorities  of  the  day,  and  merely 
observe,  that  though  there  may  be  some  discrepancy 
*■  in  the  dates,  and  some  difference  in  the  names,  yet 
every  individual  circumstance  recorded  in  these  pages 
will  be  found  to  be  collaterally  verified  by  contem- 
porary writers  of  good  repute,  who,  however,  did  not 
know  so  much  of  the  detail  of  the  events  in  question 
as  are  disclosed  in  the  old  manuscript  alluded  to,  nor 
were  they,  like  the  writer  of  that  document,  acquainted 
with  the  real  causes  of  those  movements  which  shook 
the  whole  of  France,  and  which,  originating  in  the 
heart  of  the.  court,  could  only  be  detected  by  one  who 
was  himself  a  resident  there.  To  you,  my  desur  reader, 
whose  confidence  in  my  word  I  know  to  be  as  un- 
bounded as  the  conscience  of  a  tailor,  or  the  stomach 
of  an  alderman,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  hero 
of  my  tale  is  by  no  means  a  fabulous  person. 

My  story  opens  with  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xni.  King  of  France — ^a  period  memorable  in 
English  annals  from  the  civil  wars  which  then  raged 
between  Charges  I.  and  his  rebellious  parliament, 
and  no  less  memorable  in  the  history  of  France,  as  the 
most  terrific  portion  of  Richelieu's  bloody  domination. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom during  her  son's  minority  was  seized  upon  by 
Mary  de  Medicis,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent  and 
of  vast  ambition,  whose  primary  object  seems  to  have 
been  so  to  secure  the  sovereign  power  to  herself,  that 
Louis  during  her  life  should  remain  in  a  state  of  tute- 
lage. 

In  such  projects,  but  still  more  in  her  obstinate 
partiality  for  the  celebrated  Marechal  d'Ancre  and  his 
wife,  originated  a  thousand  factions  and  civil  wavA, 
which  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  state  of  tumult 
during  the  king's  minority.  These  factions,  and  the 
circumstances  which  they  engendered,  necessarily 
gave  hse  to  various  rapid  changes  in  the  queen's  min^ 
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iBtrjr,  and  aadd  diete,  tor  die  dnt  tuM,  ■Hifuwid  on 
the  political  stage  Richeliev,  thea  Biabop  of  iMoom. 
His  prospects  yet  doiiMid«  and  hia  a«hitio«  still  in 
its  infancy,  Richeliev  Bnds  amUinsss  sad  eomlMjUs 
fiiBtstepstowaidapre^eiBineDoe.  He  contented  hiwself 
Willi  an  infexier  stalkHi  in  the  oovncil :  his  whanitjr 
and  his  talents  prored  eqiially  agreealde  and  asefid ; 
and  no  one  beheld  in  the  caLn aad  p<dished  Bishopof 
La9<m,  any  jnomise  of  the  aspiiing  nd  fSBMiffssleas 
Cardinal  de  Richelien. 

A  circvmstaneei  howerert  occurred  ahnost  in  the 
outset  of  his  career,  which  had  n^uly  thrown  him  for 
erer  fnaa  the  destined  scene  <^  h^  affgrandiieaienL 
This  was  the  fall  of  the  Marechal  d'Incre,  mad  the 
arrest  of  die  cpieen-^BOther* 

On  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  jealous  eye  of 
Mary  de  Medicis  somi  percetred  her  son's  first  affec- 
tion towards  his  young  wife,  and,  learfid  of  an  infio- 
ence  which  mig^t  spring  up  to  counteract  her  own, 
she  found  means  to  destn^,  without  remocset  the  do- 
mestic hapiHness  of  her  child,  in  order  to  secure  her 
own  dominion  over  him.  But  while  she  fomented 
every  disagreement  between  Louis  and  his  wife,  and 
watched  the  least  syn^ytom  of  reviving  affection  with 
the  suspicious  anxiety  of  uncertain  power,  she  Mindly 
suffered  near  his  person  a  favourite  who  combined 
with  die  genius  to  f(»m  great  designs,  the  most  consum- 
mate art  to  conceal  them.  Mimsieur  de  Luynes,  it 
appears,  (ran  the  first  moment  of  his  intimacy  with 
the  king,  projected  his  master's  deliverance  from 
ihe  tyranny  of  Mary  de  Medicis ;  bat  lest  he  should  be 
suspected  of  such  designs,  he  hid  them  b^ieadi  the 
mask  of  levity  and  thouf^tlessness*  It  would  be  little 
appn^ate  here  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  details 
<^  these  proceedings.  Suffice  it  diat  in  the  end  the 
queen's  favourite  was  shot  as  he  entered  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre,  and  Ae  herself  was  instandy  arrestedand 
laxiled  to  Blois.  Among  others  of  her  council  wha 
4ibi^od  in  the  fall  of  the  queen,  was  Richelieu,  andte 
)  time  he  remained  in  exile  at  A^rigaM* 


Tlii  PREFACE 

The  queen's  parly,  however,  was  stiU  strong  in 
France ;  and  in  her  misforttines,  the  factious  and  dis- 
contented, who  had  formerly  opposed  her  measures 
merely  heca^se  she  held  the  reins  of  government,  now 
supported  her  against  the  hand  to  which  those  r^ns 
had  been  transferred.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable, 
and  in  order  to  avett  such  an  event,  the  king's  advisers 
found  diemselv^s  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  prin^ 
cess  whom  they  had  dispossessed;  but  Mary  re- 
jected all  intercession,  and  it  was  not  till  the  return  of 
Richelieu  4hat  any  compromise  could  be  effected. 
That  minister,  however,  with  the  deeg^plomatic  skiH 
for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  insts^y  availed  him* 
self  of  the  weak  point  in  the  character  of  his  mistress, 
and  through  the  mediiun  of  her  confessor  won  her  to 
his  purpose.  A  reconciliation  was  now  speedily 
effected  between  Mary  and  her  son,  and  Richelieu 
having  become  the  friend  of  the  one  and  the  confidant 
of  the  other,  saw  himself  placed  more  surely  than  ever 
in  the  road  to  political  eminence.  Many  circumstances 
combined  to  accelerate  his  progress.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  de  Lu3aies,  the  religious  wars  still  raging 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  renewed  differ- 
ences between  the  king  and  his  mother, — all  gave  the 
rising  minister  the  means  of  increasing  his  power,  and 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  vast  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  All  was  subdued  before  him; 
the  queen-mother  was  exiled,  the  Protestants  were 
crushed,  and  the  king  himself  became  the  slave  of 
Richelieu. 

But  power  so  acquired  was  only  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  much  blood.  Conspiracy  after  conspi^ 
racy  was  formed  to  cast  off  his  dominion,  and  more 
than  one  insurrection  burst  forth  in  opposition  to  his 
tyrainny ;  but  each  in  turn  was  overthrown,  and  the 
Uood  of  the  conspirators  only  served  to  cement  the 
fabric  of  his  greatness .  Usurped  power  must  still  have 
Home  object  for  suspicion,  and  after  having  quelled  all 
his  more  powerful  adversaries,  the  jealousy  of  Riche- 
lieu turned  towards  the  yoimg  queen,  persecuting  her 
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mith  muA  imca]l«d-(br  vindeaM  at  to  uAmo0  mmxf  %> 
beliere  that  hia  halr^  prac— dodfroa  aano  iMora  pri« 
vate  and  peraonai  caoaa  ^lal  waa  apparant. 

lathe  mean  time,  Lcmiahiinael^aekkni  called  iqMio 
except  as  a  state  p«ppet  to  nga  some  oidioaace,  or 
bold  Bome  council  under  the  direction  of  Bichdieii, 
lingered  on  in  inactiTity,  yielding  one  ptiTilege  after 
another  to  the  graaping  ambition  of  hia  miniaterv  wiil^ 
out  the  dignity  of  K>3r^t3r  or  the  peace  of  privata  life* 
It  ia  troe  that,  on  more  than  one  occaaioiiy  he  waa 
loueed  by  circwnataicea  to  put  toth  the  natiTe  eneiv 
gies  of  lua  mind,  but  this  waa  moat  fre^oantly  en  aone 
trifling  occurrence.  AndthouriithemomentaiTflaahea 
of  a  yigorooa  intdlect  would  iwo  w  that  natwre  had  beeft 
origin^y  bountiful  to  him,  yet  he  ner^  erinced  any 
eteadydetenninatioa  of  purpose*    Bichelienaparedno 

Eains  to  secure  the  power  he  had  acquired;  and  that 
e  mig^t  leave  the  king  no  meana  of  extricating  him- 
aeL^  plunged  the  kingdom  in  wara  and  negotiationa, 
which  he  well  knew  that  none  but  himaelf  could  con* 
duet  with  sticceaa,  *  But  here  indeed  hia  geniaaabowed 
itself  resplendent.  Iliegovenmientofaworidaeenied 
in  his  hands,  and  yet  he  managed  the  coini^ated 
machine  steadily  and  firmly,  wiSi  a  clear,  diacemiag 
eye,  and  a  calin,  unshrinking  heart.  NeTertbeleaa* 
whether  it  waa  that  the  nwMtude  of  hia  other  areca- 
tions  direrted  hia  attention  bmi  the  asanor  leguMoM 
of  the  kingdom,  er  whether,  aa  aome  belieret  he  en* 
couraged  a  disoiganixed  atafte  of  the  interior  far  politi«> 
cal  purposes,  it  muatbe  acknowledged  that  ail  cantea»r 
porary  accounts  repreaent  the  intenMl  police  of  Fraice 
during  hia  adoonistration  aa  in  ustrangely  deranged 
condition — a  condition  little  to  have  l^en  expected 
from  the  ▼igomr  of  his  poTeramentt  and  the  aoTere 
exactitude  of  Ins  disposituHi. 

But  so  it  wis.  The  partisans  of  the  Tarious  fac- 
tions which  had  long  been  in^N>died  as  armiea,  w^re 
fain,  after  his  measures  had  di^peraed  ihem  as  con- 
siderable bodies,  to  take  refuge  m  the  less  cuhiyated 
nrts  of  the  country — ^the  mountains,  the  forests,  ot 
AS 
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the  wastes ;  and  as ''they  bad  before  lived  by  anarchy, 
Ihey  now  contrived  to  subsist  by  plunder.  The  nobles 
being  called  from  iheir  strongholds  to  expensive  cities, 
and  compeHed  by  Richelieu's  jealousy  to. show  them- 
selves contmually  at  his  luxurious  court,  could  no. 
longer  maintain  the  host  of  retainers  which  had  for- 
merly revelled  at  their  expense,  and  these  also  were 
obliged  to  join  thenteelves  to  the  various  bands  of 
freebooters  that  infested  the  country.  Occasionally  a 
mwciless  execution  of  some  of  these  banditti  awed 
the  rest  for  a  time,  but  upon  examining  history,  even  to 
the  end  of  Richelieu's  life,  we  find  that  while  he  gov- 
erned the  nobles  with  a  rod  of  iron,  saw  every 
attempt  at  conspiracy  with  a  prophet's  foresight,  and 
repressed  it  with  a  giant's  strength,  he  overlooked  or 
forgave  those  crimes  which  did  not  afifect  his  political 
situation.  *  . 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
following  history :  and  now  having  attempted  to  pre- 
pare my  reader's  mind  for  what  is  to  follow,  I  have 
only  farther  to  refer  him  to  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  in  confirmation  of  my  assertion^that  this 
tale  is  entirely  true.  The  manuscript  from  which  it  is 
rendered  in  its  present  form,  possessed  that  air  of  fact 
which  from  the  first  left  very  little  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  the  narrative  was  authentic ;  but  not  content  with 
diis,  I  examined'  the  best  authorities,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  every  material  circumstance 
was  perfectly  unquestionable,  and  from  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  original  writer  with  all  the  most  minute 
points,  I  cannot  now  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  he 
must  have  been,  in  "scme  degree,  an  actcnr  in  what  he| 
narrates. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  sure  that  whoever  peruses 
it  to  the  end  will  be  perfectly  convinced  of  its  truth  ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  many  will  do  so,  I  leave  them  to 
commence  their  journey,  wishing  them  all  a  safe  and 
happy  arrival  at  its  conclusion^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WMch  shows  what  a  French  forest  was  in  the  year  of  oar  Loid 
1642,  and  by  whom  it  was  inhabited. 

The  vast  Sylva  Lida,  which  in  the  days  of  Chaile- 
magne  stretched  ikr  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
f<nrmed  a  woody  ser^n  round  the  infant  city  of  raris, 
has  now  dwindled  to  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the 
nei^ibourhood  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  Not  so  in  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  It  was  ^n  one  of  the 
most  magnihceitf  forests  of  France,  and  extending  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Mantes,  took  indifferently  the  name 
of  the  Wood  of  Mantes,  or  the  Forest  of  Laye.  That 
porticm  to  the  north  ei  St.  Germain  has  been  long  cut 
down :  yet  there  were  persons  living,  not  many  years 
since,  who  remembered  some  of  the  old  trees  still  stand' 
ing,  bare,  desidate,  and  alone,  like  parents  who  had 
seen  the  children  of  their  hopes  die  around  them  in 
their  prime. 

Althou^  nmch  improTement  in  all  the  arts  of  life, 
and  much  increase  of  peculation  had  taken  {dace  dur^ 
ing  the  latter  years  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  under 
the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis ;  yet  at  the  time  of 
their  son  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the  country  was  still 
bait  thinly  peopled,  and  far  diJSerent  from  the  gay, 
^uxmged  land  that  it  appears  to-day.  For  besides  that 
it  was  in  eariier  days,  there  had  been  many  a  bitter 

"  a  helivy  war,  not  only  of  France  against  her  ene- 
biit  of  France  against  her  children.    Rehgious  . 
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and  political  differences  had  caused  disunion  between 
man  aiKl  man,  had  banished  mutual  confidence  and 
social  intercourse,  and  raised  up  those  feuds  and 
hatreds  which  destroy  domestic  peace  and  retard 
public  improTement.  Amid  general  distrust  and  civil 
wars,  industry  had  f  eceived  no  encouragement ;  and 
where  stand  at  present  many  a  full  hamlet  and  busy 
village,  where  the  vineyard  yields  its  abundance,  and 
the  peasant  gathers  in  peace  the  bounty  of  nature^ 
were  then  the  green  copses  of  the  forest,  tiie  haunt  of 
the  wild  boar  and  deer.  The  savage  tenants  of  the 
wood,  however,  did  not  enjoy  its  shelter  undisturbed ; 
for  in  diose  days  of  suspicion  hunting  was  a  safer 
sport  than  conversation,  and  the  boughs  of  the  oak  a 
more  secure  covering  than  the  gilded  ceilings  of  th^ 
saloon. 

To  our  pampered  countrjrmen,  long  nurtured  in  thai 
peculiar  species  of  luxury  called  comfmrt,  the  roada 
of  Frnice  even  now  must  s^m  but  rude  and  barbarous 
constructions,  when  compared  with  the  smooth,  joltlesa 
causeways  over  which  Uiey  are  borne  in  their  own 
land ;  but  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  when 
•11  works  of  the  kind  were  carried  on  by  the  seigneur 
through  whose  estates  they  passed,  few  but  the  prin 
cipal  roads  between  one  great  town  and  another  were 
even  passable  for  a  carriage.  Those,  however,  which 
traversing  the  wood  of  Mantes,  servvd  as  means  of 
access  to  the  rojral  residence  of  St.  Germain,  wwe  of 
a  superior  kind,  and  would  have  been  absolutely  good, 
had  the  nature  of  the  soil  afforded  a  steady  foundation « 
but  this  Wtis  not  always  to  be  fomid  in  the  forest,  and 
^  engineer  had  shown  no  small  ingenuity  in  taking 
advantage  oif  all  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  land,  and 
in  avoi£ng  those  placeis  where  the  marshy  or  sandy 
qvality  of  the  ground  offered  no  secure  basis.  By 
diese  cir<iunntances,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
deviate  sadly  ^m  those  princi^es  of  direct  progres-* 
sion,  so  dear  to  all  Frendunen ;  and  the  road  from 
dt  Germain  to  Mantes,  as  well  as  that  i^hich  branched 
off  from  it  to  Join  the  high-road  to  Chartres,  instead 
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^WiBff  om  iiit6nBiiun>l6f  moootonotny  stnignt  Yu^ 
with  a  lon^  row  of  trees,  like  a  file  of  gven^en  on 
each  side*  went  winding  in  and  out  wiSi  m  dioiisand 
tununga  among  the  (M  oaks  of  the  fiMreet,  that  seemed 
to  sitaod  ibrwwd,  and  stretch  their  hroad  branches 
across  itf  as  if  willing  lo  shelter  it  from  the  obtrusive 
rays  of  the  sim.  Sometimes,  climbing  the  side  of  a 
hill,  it  would  suddenly  display  a  wide  view  over  the 
leafy  ocean  below,  till  the  e^  caught  the  towers  and 
spires  of  distant  cities  breakms  the  far  gray  line  of  the 
horizon.  Sometimes,  desceikUog  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  it  would  almost  seen  to  lose  itself  among 
the  wild  groves  and  savannas,  being  itself  the  only 
trace  of  man's  laborious  haml  amid  the  wilderness 
around. 

In  the  heart  of  the  vrood,  at  that  point  where  the 
two  roads  (vrfaich  I  have  mentioned)  divaricated  from 
each  other,  stood  the  hut  of  a  woodman,  and  the 
obrewooir  where  many  a  gay  lord  of  the  court  would 
«t(^  when  his  hunting  was  over,  and  give  his  horse 
time  to  drink.  There,  too,  many  a  traveller  would 
pause  to aakhts  way flkiough  the  forest;  so  that  Philip 
die  woodman  and  his  young  family  were  known  to 
almost  aU  whom  business  or  pleasure  brought  through 
the  wood  of  Mantes ;  and  although,  duHng  the  course 
td  this  tiue  history,  princes  and  heroes  may  become 
the  si^jects  of  discoiuse,  it  is  with  Philip  that  we  must 
commence  our  t^e. 

It  was  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  first 
leaves  of  summer  begin  to  leave  the  branches  from 
which  they  sprang,  like  the  bright  and  tender  hopes 
of  early  years,  that  fade  and  fall  before  the  autumn  of 
life  has  fidly  commenced  The  sun  had  abated  but 
Kttle  of  his  force,  and  the  days  scarcely  seemed  to 
have  contracted  their  span. 

The  time  of  day,  too,  was  like  the  period  of  the 

year,  **  falling  gently  into  the  sear,"  so  that  it  was  only 

m  scarce  perceptible  shadow,  stealing  over  the  land- 

««eape,  winch  told  that  the  great  power  of  light  was 

-  awrwing  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  bestow  the  equal 
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Uessizig  of  his  smile  on  other  nations  and  on  cBstafit 
climes.  That  shadow  had  been  the  signal  for  Philip 
the  woodman  to  return  towards  his  home,  and  he  issued 
forth  from  one  of  the  forest  paths,  near  his  dwelling, 
singing  as  he  came  the  old  hunting-song  of  Le  hon  roi 
Dqgobert,* 

*' King  Dagobert  in  days  of  yore 
Put  on  his  hose  wrong  side  before. 
Says  St.  Eloi,  the  kii^s  old  squire, 

*  *  I  would  not  offend,  most  gracious  sire. 
But  may  your  slaTe  be  soundly  switch'd, 
If  your  majesty  is  not  oddly  breech'd, 

For  you've  got  the  wrong  side  before.' 
Says  the  king,  *  I  do  not  care  a  groat : 
One's  breeches  are  scarcely  worth  a  thought ; ' 
A  beggar's  a  king  in^en  he's  at  his  ease. 
So  turn  them  about  which  way  you  please, 
And  be  quick,  you  s *  '* 

Now  St.  Hubert,  in  all  probability,  is  the  only  per- 
son who  correctly  knows  how  it  haj^ned,  that  the 
Yery  unmeaning  and  inapplicable  ditty  of  Le  hon  roi 
Dagobert  should  have  been  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  noble  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  it  has  no 
reference  whatever ;  but  so  it^as  been,  and  even  to 
the  present  day  where  is  the  chasseur  who  cannot,  as 
he  returns  from  the  chace,  blow  the  notes  or  sing  the 
words  of  Le  hon  roi  Dagob&ft  f    ' 

PhiUp,  as  woodman^  had  heard  it  echoed)  and  re- 
echoed through  the  forest  from  his  very  infancy ;  and 
now,  without  even  knowing  that  he  did  so,  he  sang  it 
as  a  matter  of  habk,  although  hid  mind  was  occupied 
upon  another  subject:  as  men  are  always  natuorally 

*  This  song  of  Xe  6o»  roi  Dagtimi  is  in  the  origiaal  Terv  long,  and 
contains  a  gn^  deal  of  witty  ribaldry,  unfit  to  be  msertedhere.  The 
above  is  a  somewhat  free  translation  of  the  first  verse^  which  stands 
thus  in  the  French : 

."  Le  bon  roy  Dagobevt 

Mettoit  ses  culottes  a  renvers. 

Le  bon  St.  Eloi 

Lui  dit,  Oh  mon  roy ! 

Que  Totre  Majesty 

Est  bien  mal  culott^. 

Eh  bien,  dit  ce  bc»  roy, 

Je  coQsens  qu'on  lesmAte  a  TendkoSl.* 
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iaclined  to  enqploy  dieir  coqxnreil  faculdet  on 
indiierent  object,  when  their  mental  ones  are  intensely 
engaged  in  things  of  deeper  interest. 

Plulip  advanoed  slomy  along  the  road,  with  his 
blow  knijt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  that  his  light 
song  had  no  part  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  a  man 
peihaps  nearly  My,  still  hale  and  athletic,  thoush  a 
Hfe  of  labour  had  changed  the  once  dark  kicks  of  his 
hair  to  gray*  His  occupation  was  at  once  denoted  by 
his  dress,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  long-bodied  blue 
coat  of  coarse  cloth,  covered  over,  except  the  arms, 
with  what  is  called  in  Britanny  a  peau  de  hieque^  or 
goatskin :  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  cut  off  above  the 
knee,  with  thick  gaiters  to  defend  his  legs  from  the 
thorns,  con^leted  his  dress  below;  and  a  round 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  brought  far  over  his  ejes^  to 
keep  them  from  the  glare  of  the  declining  sun.  His 
s^parel  was  girded  round  him  by  a  broad  buff  belt,  in 
the  left  of  which  hung  his  woodman's  knife ;  in  the 
right  he  had  placed  the  huge  axe,  which  he  had  been 
using  in  his  morning's  occupation :  and  thus  accoutred* 
Philip  would  have  binn  no  insignificant  opponent,  had 
he  met  with  any  of  those  lawless  rovers  who  occa- 
sionally frequented  the  forest. 

As  he  approached  his  dwelling,  he  suddenly  stopped, 
broke  off  his  song,  and  turning  round,  listened  for 
a  moment  attentively ;  but  the  only  noise  to  be  heard 
was  the  discordant  cry  of  the  jay  in  the  trees  round 
about ;  and  the  only  Uving  things  visible  were  a  few 
wild  birds  overhead,  slowly  winging  their  flight  from 
the  distant  fields  and  vineyards  towards  their  foi^st 
home. 

Philip  proceeded,  but  he  sang  no  more ;  and  open- 
ing the  cottage  door,  he  spoke  without  entering. 
^  Charles,"  demanded  he,  *'  has  the  young  gentleman 
returned  who  passed  by  tliis  morning  to  hunt  f 

"  No,  father,"  answered  the  boy,  coming  forward  \ 
^  nobody  has  passed  since  you  went — I  am  sure  no 
one  has,  for  I  sat  on  the  old  tree  all  the  morning,  carv- 
i^(  jou  a  ^unnlial  out  of  the  willow  branch  you  brought 
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hsme  yesteiday  ;^.  and  he  drew  forth  one  of  those  in* 
gehious  little  machifieB,  by  means  of  which  the  French 
shepherds  tell  the  tiftie. 

^  Thou  art  a  good'hoy,**  said  his  father,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  hesul,  **  iinm  art  a  good  boy.**  But  still, 
as  the  woodman  spoke,  his^  mind  seemed  occiqpied  by 
some  anxiety,  for  again  he  looked  up  the  rcmd  ami 
listened.  **  There  are  strange  faces  ia  the  forest,** 
said  Philip,  not  exactly  soliloquizing,  for  his  son  was 
present,  but  certainly  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  boy. .  **  There  are  strange  faces  in  the  forest,  and 
I  foar  me  some  ill  deed  is  to  be  done.  But  here  lAiey 
come,  thank  God ! — No !  what  is  this  1" 

As  he  spoke  there  appeared,  just  where  the  road 
turned  into  the  wood,  a  sort  of  procession,  which  would 
have  puzzled  any  one  of  later  days  more  than  it  did 
the  woodman.  It  consisted  of  four  men  on  horseback, 
and  four  on  foot,  escorting  a  vehicle,  the  most  elegant 
and  t^tefol  thkt  the  age  produced.  The  people  of 
that  day  had  doubtless  very  eidarged  notions,  and  cer- 
tainly the  carriage  I  speak  of  would  have  contained 
any  three  of  modem  c<mstructiili  (always  excepting 
that  in  which  his  most  gracious  majesty  the  King  of 
England  appears  on  state  occasions,  and  also  that  of 
the  Lord-mayor  of  London  city),  v 

Indeed,  the  <me  in  question  was  more  like  a  state 
carriage  than  any  other ;  broad  at  the  top,  low  in  the 
axle,  all  covered  over  with  painting  and  gilding,  with 
long  wooden  shafts  for  the  horses,  and  green  taffeta  cur<« 
tains  to  the  windows :  and  in  this  guise  it  came  on, 
swa3ring  and  swaggering  about  over  the  ruts  in  the 
road,  not  unlike  the  bloated  Dutch  pug  of  some  over- 
indulgent  dame,  waddling  slowly  on,  with  its  legs  far 
apart,  and  its  belly  almost  trailing  on  the  ground. 

When  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  abreuvoifj  by  the 
side  of  which  Philip  had  placed  himse^,  the  footmen 
took  the  bridles  from  the  horses*  mouths  to  give  them 
drink,  and  a  small  white  hand  from  within  cb^ew  back 
the  taffeta  curtain,  displaying  to  the  woodman  one  of 
the  loveliest  faces  he  had  ever  beheld.    The  lady 
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looked  reond  for  a  raooMnt  at  th«  foest  aceae,  in  the 
midst  of  whose  wild  roggedness  they  stood,  and  then 
raised  her  eyes  towards  the  sky,  letting  them  roam 
orer  ^  clear  deepening  expanse  of  blue,  as  if  to 
satisfy  herself  how  much  daylight  still  remained  for 
their  journey. 

^ How  far  is  it  to  St.  Germain,  good  firiendT  said 
she,  addressing  the  woodman,  as  she  finished  her  con- 
[  temj^ations ;  and  her  voice  sounded  to  Philip  like  the 
warble  of  a  bird,  notwithstandinff  a  slight  peculiarity 
'  of  intonation,  which  more  refined  ears  would  instantly 
have  decided  as  the  accent  of  Roussillon,  or  some  ad- 
jacent province:  the  lengthening  of  the  i,  and  the 
swelling  roundness  of  the  Spanish  «,  sounding  very 
difiereiioly  from  the  sharp  precisicm  peculiar  to  the 
Parisian  pronunciation. 

^I  wish,  Paulino,  diat  you  would  get  over  that  bad 
habit  of  softening  all  your  syllables,^  said  an  C'\,t4 
lady  who  sat  beside  her  in  the  carriage.    **"*'» /our 
French  is  scarcely  d<Hnprehensible.^ 

"Dear  mamma !"  repued  the  young  lady,  ^  playfully, 
'*  am  not  I  descended  lineally  from  Clemen  go  baure, 
the  patroness  of  song  and  chivalry  ?  And  I*  'hould  be 
sorry  to  speak  aught  but  my  own  langue    ^oc — the 

tongue  of  the  first  Imig^ts  and  first  poets  of  F-*'ance 

But  hark !  what  is  that  noise  in  the  woodT 

**  Now  help,  for  the  love  of  God  !**  cried  the  Vood- 
man,  snatcliing  forth  his  «ce,  and  turning  to  ihe  )k>r8e- 
men  who  accompanied  the  carriage ;  ^murder  is  ^ing 
m  the  forest    Help,  for  the  love  of  God  !** 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  trampling  of  a  horse's  feet  w« 
heard,  and  in  a  moment  after,  a  stout  black  charge 
eame  down  the  road  like  lightning ;  the  dust  springing 
up  under  his  feet,  and  the  foam  chopping  from  his  bit. 

Half  falling  from  the  saddle,  half  su][^rted  by  the 
reins,  aM>eared  the  fonn  of  a  gallant  young  cavalier ; 
kis  ToimJL  sword  stiU  clasped  in  his  hand,  but  now  falling 
aoweilsia  and  dragging  by  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  his 
%f»A  uncovered  and  thrown  back,  as  if  consciousness 
[  almost  left  him,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  a  deep 
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wound  ia  his  forcbead^  «nd  dri]ppiiig  among  the  Undl 
curls  of  his  dark  brown  hair. 

The  charger  rushed  furiously  on ;  but  the  woodman 
caught  the  bridle  as  he  passed,  and  with  scMiie  diffi* 
culty  reined  him  in ;  whUe  one  of  the  footmen  lifted 
the  young  gentleman  to  the  ground,  and  placed  him  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree* 

The  two  ladies  had  not  beheld  this  scene  uncon- 
cerned ;  and  were  descending  from  the  carriage,  when 
four  or  five  servants  in  hunting  livery  were  seen  isailf 
ing  from  the  wood  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  contending 
with  a  very  superior  party  of  lunrsemen,  whose  rusty 
equipments  and  wild  anon^alcms  sort  oif  aj^parel  be- 
spoke them  free  of  tibe  forest  by  not  the  most  honouiw 
able  firanchise.     - 

**  Ride  on,  ride  on !"  cried  the  yoimg  lady  to  those 
wh.  had  come  with  her :  ''  Rid^  on  and  help  them;** 
a    nu  ^'>e  herself  advanced  to  give  aid  to  the  wounded 
ti:v     ilir\  whose  oyos  seemed  now  closed  forever. 

;*«  '   V  s    o  handsome  a  youth  as  one  might  look 

ui  V.  »3e  forms  wluch  we  are  fond  to  bestow 

iipG      ^  ^  a  Kd  heroes  that  we  read  of  in  our  early 

days,  'Cked  fancy  is  always  ready  to  give 

her  bri^  j^tions  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Thf  y^y-i      /.jy,  whose  heart  had  never  been  taught 

to  ^e^oi /j.'    iQ  beatings  by  the  frigid  rules  of  society^ 

c*  the   sharp  scourge  of  disappointment,  now  took  the 

\v(  lUt ,    [  man's  head  upon  h^  knee,  and  gazed  for  an 

ii>t:'  iL  upon  his  countenance,  the  .deadly  paleness  of 

\Mi       appeared   still  more   ^astly  from  the   red 

■\i  "Hinjj  diat  trickled  over  it  from  the  wound  in  his  fore- 

*  e^d.     She  then  attempted  to  stanch  the  blood,  bm 

Uiv   .rembling  of  her  hands  defeated  her  purpose,  and 

rendered  her  assistance  of  but  little  avail. 

The  elder  lady  had  hitherto  been  giving  her  direc- 
tions to  the  footmen,  who  remained  with  the  carriage, 
while  those  on  horseback  rode  on  towards  the  fray. 
"  Stand  to  your  arms,  Michel !"  cried  she.  "  You  take 
heed  to  the  coach.  You  three,  draw  up  across  the  road, 
each  with  his  arqu^uae  ready  to  fire.    Lei  none  but^^ 
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Ae  tnwiiieiipM8.-^Fyi  PioUiie;  I  thoogbt  yon  had 
m  finner  heart'*  She  oondnnedf  af^protching  the 
joang  lady, "  Giwe  me  the  hankerchief'-^That  ia  a  bad 
euC  in  his  head,  tndy ;  but  here  is  a  worse  stab  in  hit 
side.*  *  And  she  proceeded  to  unloose  the  gM  loops 
of  his  hunting-coat,  that  she  might  reach  ^  wound. 
But  that  action  seemed  to  recall,  in  a  degree,  the  sense* 
of  ihe  wounded  caralier. 

^  Never !  never  !**  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  and  thrusting  her  fingers  away  from 
him,  with  no  very  cereroenious  courtesy, — ^  never, 
while  I  have  life.** 

^  I  wish  to  do  you  no  harm,  young  m,  but  good," 
replied  the  old  lady ; — ^  I  seek  but  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing of  your  side,  which  is  draining  your  heart  dry." 

The  wounded  man  looked  faintly  round,  his  senses 
still  bewildered,  either  by  weakness  from  loss  of  blood, 
or  from  the  stunning  em&cts  of  the  blow  on  his  fore- 
head. He  seemed,  however,  to  have  caught  and  com- 
prehended some  of  the  words  which  the  old  lady 
addressed  to  him,  and  answered  them  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  head,  but  still  kept  his  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  as  if  he  had  some  cause  forwishing 
it  not  to  be  opened. 

The  time  which  had  thus  elapsed  more  than  sufficed 
to  bring  the  horsemen,  who  had  accompanied  the  car- 
riage (and  who,  as  before  stated,  had  ridden  on  before), 
to  the  spot  where  the  servants  ojf  the  cavalier  appeared 
contending  with  a  party,  not  only  greater  in  number, 
but  superior  in  arms. 

The  reinforcement  which  dius  arrived  gave  a 
degree  of  equality  to  the  two  parties,  though  the 
freebooters  might  still  have  retained  the  advantage, 
had  not  one  of  their  companions  commanded  them,  in 
rather  a  peremptory  manner,  to  quit  the  conflict. 
This  personage,  we  must  remark,  was  very  different, 
in  point  of  costume,  from  the  forest  gentry  with  whom 
he  herded  for  the  time.  His  dress  was  a  rich  livery 
#llit  of  IsAel  and  silver ;  and  indeed  he  might  have 
confounded  with  the  other  party,  hfd  not  his 
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active  c<M^Tati(Hi  with  the  banditti  (or  whatever  .&ey 
might  be)  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

Their  obedience,  also,  to  his  commands  showedf 
that  if  he  were  not  the  instigator  of  the  violence  we 
have  described,  at  least  his  u^uence  over  his  lawless 
companions  was  singularly  powerful;  for  at  a  word, 
from  him  they  drew  oflf  from  a  combat  in  which  they 
were  before  engaged  with  all  the  hungry  fury  of 
wolves  eager  for  their  prey;  and  retreated  in  good 
order  up  the  road,  till  its  windings  concealed  them 
j&om  the  view  of  the  servants  to  whom  they  had  been 
opposed. 

These  last  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  l)ut  turning 
their  horses,  together  with  those  who  had  brought 
them  such  timely  aid,  galloped  up  to  the  spot  where 
their  master  lay.  When  they  arrived,  he  had  ag«in 
fallen  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  and  they 
all  flocked  round,  him  with  looks  of  eager  anxiety, 
which  seemed  to  speak  more  heartfelt  interest  than 
generally  existed  between  the  murmuring  vassal  and 
his  feudal  lord. 

One  sprightly  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  his  page, 
sprang  ISe  lightning  from  the  saddle,  and  kneeling  by 
his  side,  gazed  intently  on  his  face,  as^  if  to  seek  some 
trace  of  animation.  "They  have  killed  him!"  he 
cried  at  length,  "  I  fear  me  they  have  killed  him !" 

" No,  he  is  not  dead,"  answered  the  old  lady ;  "but 
I  wish.  Sir  Page,  that  you  wquld  prevail  on  your  mas- 
ter to  open  his  coat,  that  we  may  stanch  diat  deep 
wound  in  his  side." 

"  No,  no !  that  must  not  be,"  cried  the  boy,  quickly ; 
f'  but  I  will  tie  my  scarf  round  the  wound."  So  say- 
ing, he  unloosed  the  rich  scarf  of  blue  and  sold,  that 
passing  over  his  right  shoulder  crossed  his  bosom  till 
it  nearly  reached  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  where,  forming 
a  large  knot,  it  covered  the  bucklings  of  his  belt. 
This  he  bound  JLightly  over  the  spot  in  his  master's 
side  from  whence  the  blood  flowed ;  and  then  asked 
thoughtfully,  without  raising  his  eyes,  "  But  how  shall 
we  carry  him  to  St.  Germain  ?" 
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In  our  canritge*'*  taid  &e  jouig  ladf;  ^we  ai« 
on  our  way  thither,  eren  now." 

The  sound  of  her  vcyce  made  the  page  start,  for 
since  his  arriyal  on  the  spot,  he  had  scarcely  noticed 
anj  one  hot  his  master,  whose  dangerous  situation 
seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thonghts :  but  now  there 
was  something  in  that  sweet  voice,  widi  its  soft  Lan- 
guedocian  accent,  which  awakened  other  ideas,  and 
he  turned  his  Mi  sunny  face  towards  the  lady  who 
spc^e.  X 

^Oood  hearens!"  exclaimed  she,  as  that  glance 
showed  her  a  countenance  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  her 
memory :  ^  Is  not  this  Henry  de  La  Mothe,  son  of 
our  old  farmer  Louis  V* 

**  No  other  indeed.  Mademoiselle  Pauline,*'  re]died 
the  boy;  ^  though,  tnily,  I  neither  hoped  nor  expected 
to  see  you  at  such  a  moment  as  this." 

**  Then  who"— demanded  the  young  lady,  clasping 
her  hands  with  a  lock  of  impatient  anxie^— -^  in  the 
name  of  Heayen,  tell  me  who  is  this !" 

For  an  instant,  and  but  for  an  instant,  a  look  of  arch 
meaning  played  oyer  the '  boy's  countenance ;  but  it 
was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  dark  cloud,  lost  as 
quickly  as  it  appeared,  leaving  a  deep  gloom  behind 
it,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  inanimate  form  of  his  mas- 
ter. ^  That,  madam,"  said  he,  while  something  glis- 
t^ed  brightly,  but  sadly,  in  his  eye,  **that  is  ClMide 
Count  de  Blenau." 

Pauline  i^ke  not,  but  there  was  a  deadly  paleness 
emne  upon  her  face,  which  very  ]dainly  showed  how 
secondary  a  feeling  is  general  benevdence,  compared 
with  personal  interest. 

^  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady,  her  brow 
darkenmg  thoughtfully.  ^  Well,  somethii^^  must  be 
d<me  for  him." 

The  page  did  not  seem  particidarly  well  pleased 
with  the  tone  in  which  the  lady  spoke,  and^  in  truth, 
kt  had  betrayed  more  pride  than  compassion. 

**  The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  him,  Madame 
]« liJ[arquise,^  answered  he,  ^  iS^to  put  him  in  the  car- 
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riage  and  convey  him  to  St.  Germain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  you  shbuld  not  consider  it  too  much  trouble/' 

**  Trouble !"  exclaimed  Pauline ;  **  trouble !  Henry 

de  La  Mothe,  do  you  think  fiiat  my  mother  or  myself 

;   would  find  any  thmg  a  trouble,  that  could  serve  Claude 

■  de  Blenau,  in  such  a  situation  ?" 

I      "Hush,  Pauline!"  said  her  mother.     "Of  course 

we  shall  be  glad  to  serve  the  count — ^Henry,  help 

Michel  and  Regnard  to  place  your  master  in  Uie  car- 

riage. — ^Michel,  give  me  your  arquebuse ;  I  will  hold 

it  till  yo\i  have  done. — ^Henry,  support  your  master's 

head." 

But  Pauline  took  that  post  upon  herself,  no^ 
withstanding  a  look  from  the  marchioness,  if  not 
intended  to  forbid,  at  least  to  disapprove.  The  young 
lady,  however,  was  too  much  agitated  with  all  that  had 
occurred  to  remark  her  mother's  looks,  and  following 
the  first  impulse  of  her  feelings,  while  the  servants 
carried  him  slowly  to  the  carriage,  she  supported  the 
■  head  of  the  wounded  cavalier  on  her  arm,  Uiough  the, 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound  in  his  fore- 
head, and  dripped  amid  the  rich  slashing  of  her  Spanish 
sleeves,  dabbling  the  satin  with  which  it  was  lined. 

"Oh  mademoiselle!"  said  the  page,  when  their 
task  was  accomplished,  "  this  has  been  a  sad  day's 
hunting.  But  if  I  might  advise,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  marchioness,  "  the  drivers  must  be  told  to  gp 
with  all  speed." 

"  Saucy  as  a  page !"  said  the  old  lady, "  is  a  proverb, 
and  a  good  one.  Now,  Monsieur  La  Mothe,  I  do  not 
think  the  drivers  must  go  with  all  speed ;  for  humbly 
deferring  to  your  better  opinion,  it  would  shake  your 
master  to  death." 

The  page  bit  his  lip,  and  hischeek  grew  somewhat 
red,  in  answer  to  the  high  dame's  rebuke,  but  he  replied 
calmly,  "You  have  seen,  madam,  what  has  happened 
to-day,  and  depend  on  it,  if  we  be  not  speedy  in  get- 
ting out  of  this  accursed  forest,  we  shall  have  the  same 
good  gentry  upon  us  again,  and  perhaps  in  greater 
numbers.     Though  they  have  wounded  the  count» 
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thev  h&ye  not  succeeded  in  their  object ;  for  he  has 
still  about  him  that  which  they  would  hazard  all  to 
gain.'* 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  boy,*'  answered  the  lady ; 
^  I  was  over-hasty.  Uo  in,'  Pauline.  Henry,  your 
master's  horse  must  carry  one  of  my  footmen,  of 
whom  the  other  three  can  mount  behind  the  carriage 
— thus  we  riiall  go  quicker.  You,  with  the  count's 
servants,  mix  with  my  horsemen,  and  keep  close  round 
the  coach;  and  now  bid  them  on,  with  all  speed.** 
Thus  saying,  she  entered  the  vehicle ;  and  the  rest 
having  disposed  themselves  according  to  her  orders, 
the  whole  cavalcade  was  soon  in  motion  on  the  road 
to  St.  Grermain. 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  which  new  character!  are  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  some  dark 
hints  given  respecting  them. 

This  sun  had  long  gone  down,  and  the  large  clear 
autumn  moon  had  risen  high  in  his  stead,  throwing  a 
paler  but  a  gentler  l^ght  upon  the  wood  of  Laye,  and 
the  rich  wild  forest  scenery  bordering  the  road  from 
St.  Germain  to  Mantes.  The  light,  unable  to  pierce 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood,  fell  principally  upon 
those  dd  and  majestic  trees,  the  aristocracy  of  the  fori^st, 
ipdiich,  raising  their  heads  high  above  Uieir  brethren 
of  more  recent  growth,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  beam 
in  which  they  shone  as  the  right  of  elder  birth,  and 
due  al<!me  to  their  aspiring  height.  The  deep  shadows 
of  their  branches  fell  in  long  sombre  shapes  across  the 
^equalities  of  the  road,  leaving  but  glimpses  every 
now  and  then  to  light  the  footsteps  of  whatever  being 
inlght  wander  there  at  that  hour  of  silem^e. 
»^'On  one  of  those  spots  wh^e  the  ftdl  be^ams  fell,^ 
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ttood  the  cottage  of  Philip  ihe  woodttui:  aad  tha 
tiumble  hut  \riUi  its  straw  thateh,  the  open  space  of 
ground  before  it,  with  a  felled  oak  which  had  lain 
fiiere  undisturbed  till  a  coat  of  soft  green  moss  had 
grown  thick  over  its  rugged  bark>  the  litUe  stream 
danmied  up  to  efhtd  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
the  horses,  and  the  large  square  \Aock  of  stone  to  aid 
^  traveller  in  mounting,  all  were  displayed  in  the 
clear  moonlight  as  plainly  as  if  the  full  day  had  shone 
vcpon  them. 

Yet,  howeyer  £ur  might  be  the  night,  there  wem 
.  Tery  few  who  would  have  chosen  the  beams  of  the 
moon  to  light  them  across  the  wood  of  Mantes,  ha 
sooth,  in  those  days,  suni^hine  was  the  best  saiegiJkaid 
to  travellers.  For  France  swarmed  with  those  who 
gathered  in  their  harvest  at  night,  and  who  (to  use 
fiieir  own  phrase)  had  turned  their  swords  into  reap- 
ing-hooks. 

Two  grand  objects  fully  occujHed  the  mind  of  that 
famous  minister  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (who  then 
governed  the  kingdom  with  almost  despotic  sway) :  the 
prosecution  of  those  mighty  schemes  of  foreign  policy, 
which  at  the  time  shook  many  a  throne,  and  in  after- 
years  changed  more  than  one  dynBsty :  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  own  power  at  home,  which,  threatened 
by  factions  and  attacked  by  continual  conspiracies,  was 
supported  zLome  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  ihe 
favour  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch.  These 
more  immediate  calls  upon  his  attention  gave  him  but 
little  time  to  regulate  the  long-neglected  police  of  the 
co^try;  and  indeed  it  was  whispered  that  Richelieu 
not  only  neglected,  but  knowingly  telerated  many  of 
the  excesses  of  the  times ;  the  perpetrators  of  which 
were  often  called  upon  to  do  smne  of  those  good  ser- 
vices which  statesmen  occasionally  require  of  their 
less  circumspect  iervants.  It  was  said  too  that  scarce 
a  forest  in  France  but  sheltered  a  band  of  these  free 
rovers,  who  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  m^rit 
pardon  for  tj|eir  other  ofiences,  by  offending  in  the 
state's  behalf  whenever  it  should  be  demaiMled,  and 
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In  the  iDftaa  ttme  taok  ireiy  tnilcieiit  oars  to  do  diooe 
things  mi  tbsir  own  iuHxraol  for  which  thsj  mil^  bo 
psnbned  herosfter. 

We  msy  suppose  then  it  nrelf  hsppsaed  thsBt 
trayellers  chose  thst  hour  for  passing  through  the 
wood  of  Mantes,  and  that  those  who  did  so  were 
seldom  of  the  best  descn^oa.  Bat  on  the  nif^  I 
iqpeak  of  two  horsemen  wound  slowly  along  the  road 
towards  the  cottage  of  the  woodman,  with  a  sort  of 
sauntering,  idle  pace,  as  if  thoughtless  of  danger,  and 
entirely  occiqpied  in  tfieir  own  conyorsation* 

They  were  totalty  unattended  also,  although  their 
dress  bespoke  a  high  station  in  society,  and  by  its 
richness  mi^t  have  tempted  a  robber  to  inquire  for- 
ther  into  their  circumstances*  Both  were  wM  armed 
with  pistol,  sword,  and  dagger,  and  i^ppeared  as  stout 
cavaliers  as  oTor  mountc^d  horse,  havinc  withal  that 
air  of  easy  confidence,  which  is  generally  the  result 
o£  loag  familiarity  wiUi  urgent  a»l  perilous  circum- 
stances. 

Haying  come  near  the  abrmtvaiff  one  of  the  two 
gave  his  horse  to  drink  without  dismounting,  while  the 
other  alighted,  and  taking  out  the  bit,  let  his  beast 
satisfy  its  thirst  at  liberty.  As  he  did  so  his  eye 
naturally  glanced  over  the  ground  at  the  foot  oi  Uio 
tree.  Something  caught  his  attenticm;  and  stoop* 
ing  down  to  examine  more  closely,  ^  Here  is  Uood, 
Chayignir  he  exclaimed;  ^surely  they  haye  neyer 
been  stupid  enough  to  do  it  here,  within  sig^t  of  this 
cottage.*' 

**!  hope  they  have  not  done  it  at  all,  Lafemas,''  re* 
[died  the  other.  •  ^I  only  tdd  them  to  tie  him,  and 
search  him  thoroughly;  but  not  to  giye  him  a  saratch, 
if  they  could  ayoid  it" 

**  MeUiinks  thou  hast  grown  mighfy  ceremonious  of 
late,  and  somewhat  merciful,  Afoster  Chayigni,"  re» 
plied  his  companion;  ^I  remember  the  time  when 

Cwere  not  so  scrupulous.    Woidd  it  not  haye  been 
wiser  way  to  have  quieted  this  youfg  (hotter  ai 
■^psfj  when  your  men  had  him  in  their  bandsT 
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"  Thou  wert  bom  in  the  Faincbourg  St.  Antoine,  I 
would  swear,  and  served  apprenticeship  to  a  butcher," 
replied  Chavigni.  "  Why,  thou  art  as  fond  of  blood, 
Lafemas,  as  if  thou  hadst  sucked  it  in  thy  cradle ! 
Tell  me,  when  thou  wert  an  infant  Hercules,  didst 
thou  not  stick  sheep  instead  of  strangling  serpents  ?'' 

**  Not  more  than  yourself,  lying  villain  I"  answered 
the  other,  in  a  quick  deep  voice,  making  his  hand 
sound  upon  the  hilt  of  his  swoitl.  ^  Chavigni,  you 
have  taunted  me  all  along  the  road ;  you  have  cast  in 
my  teeth  things  that  you  yourself  caused  me  to  do. 
Beware  of  yourself!  Urge  me  not  too  far  lest  you 
leave  your  bones  in  the  forest !" 

"Pshaw,  man!  pshaw!"  cried  Chavigni,  laughing: 
**  Here's  a  cool-headed  judge !  Here's  the  calm  placid 
Lafemas !  Here's  the  cardinal's  gentle  hangman,  who 
can  condemn  his  dearest  friends  to  the  torture  with 
the  same  meek  look,  that  he  puts  on  to  say  grace  over 
a  beccafico,  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  bully  and 
a  bravo  in  the  wood  of  Mantes.  But,  hark  ye.  Sir 
Judge !"  he  added,  in  a  prouder  tone,  tossing  back  the 
plumes  of  his  hat,  which  before  hung  partly  over  his 
face,  and  fixing  his  Ml  dark  eye  upon  his  companion, 
who  still  stood  scowling  upon  him  with  ill-repreesed 
passion — "  Hark  ye.  Sir  Judge !  Use  no  such  lan- 
guage towards  me,  if  you  seek  not  to  try  that  same 
sharp  axe  you  have  so  often  ordered  for  others. 
Suffice  it  for  you  to  know,  inilie  present  instance,  that 
it  was  not  the  cardinal's  wish  that  ihe  young  man 
should  be  injured.  We  do  not  desire  blood,  but  when 
the  necessity  of  the  state  requires  it  to  be  shed.  Be 
sides^  man,"  and  he  gradually  fell  into  his  former 
jeering  tone — ^*  besides,  in  future,  nnder  your  gentle 
guidance,  and  a  touch  or  two  of  the  peine  forte  et  dure^ 
this  young  nightingale  may  be  taught  to  sing,  and  in 
short  be  forced  to  tell  us  all  he  knows.  Now  do  you 
understand?" 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  Lafemas.  "  I  thought-  that 
there  was  smae  deep,  damnable  wile  that  made  you 
spare  him ;  and  as  to  the  rest  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
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yovu  But  when  a  man  condemns  his  own  sool  to 
serve  you,  you  should  not  taunt  him,  fw  it  is  hard  to 
bear." 

^  Peace !  peace  !**  cried  Chavi^,  in  a  sharp  tone ; 
^  let  me  hear  no  more  in  this  stram.  Who  raised  yon 
to  what  you  are  !  We  use  you  as  you  deserve ;  we 
pay  you  for  your  services ;  we  despise  you  for  your 
meanness;  and  as  to  your  soul,"  he  added  with  a 
sneer,  "  if  you  have  any  fears  on  that  head — why  yxra 
shall  have  absolution.  Are  you  not  our  dog,  ndio 
worries  the  game  for  us  ?  We  house  and  feed  you, 
and  you  must  take  the  lashes  when  it  suits  us  to  give 
them.  Remember,  sir,  that  your  life  is  in  my  hand ! 
One  word  respecting  the  affair  of  Chalais  mentioned 
to  the  cardinal,  brings  your  head  to  the  block !  And 
now  let  us  see  what  is  this  blood  you  speak  of?** 

So  saying  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  while  Lafemas, 
as  he  had  been  depicted  by  his  companion,  hung  his 
head  like  a  cowed  hound,  and  in  sullen  silence  pointed 
out  the  blood,  which  had  formed  a  little  pool  at  the 
foot  of  Uie  tree,  and  stained  the  ground  in  several 
places  round  about. 

Chavigni  gazed  at  it  with  evident  symptoms  of  dis* 
pleasure  and  uneasiness ;  for  although,  when  he  ima- 
gined that  the  necessities  6i  the  state  required  the 
severest  infliction  on  any  offender,  no  one  was  more 
ruthless  than  himself  as  to  the  punishment,  no  one 
more  unhesitating  as  to  the  means — although,  at  those 
times,  no  Ixmd  of  amity,  no  tie  of  kindred,  would  have 
stayed  his  hand,  or  restrained  him  in  what  he  errone- 
ously considered  his  political  duty;  yet  Chavigni  was 
far  from  naturally  cruel ;  and  as  his  after-life  showed, 
evea  too  susceptible  of  the  strongest  and  deepest 
affections  of  human  nature. 

In  his  early  youth  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had 
remarked  in  him  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind ;  but 
above  all,  an  extraordinary  power  of  governing  ant 
even  subduing  the  ardent  passions  by  which  he  wajr 
let  times  excited.  As  son  to  the  Count  de  Bouthilliers, 
Wl^  oi  the  oldest  members  of  the  privy  council,  the 
B2 
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I09d  to  politioal  {nrefennent  was  open  to  Chavigni; 
and  Richelieiueyer  fearful  of  aught  that  might  duAiniah 
his  power,  and  careful  to  strengdien  it  by  every  means, 
resolved  to  bind  the  young  count  to  his  cause  by  the 
sure  ties  of  early  habit  and  mutual  interest  With 
this  view  he  took  him  entirely  under  his  own  protec- 
tion, educatedhim  in  his  own  line  of  policy,  instilled  into 
bim,  as  pnncii^es,  the  deep  stem  maxin^  of  his  own 
mighty  and  unshrinking  mind,  and  having  thus  moulded 
him  to  his  wish,  called  him  early  to  the  council-table, 
and  intmsted  him  virith  a  greater  share  of  his  power 
and  confidence  than  he  would  have  yielded  to  any 
Other  man- 

Chavigni  repaid  the  cardinal  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, witib  firm  adherence  and  uncompromising  ser- 
vice. In  private  life  he  was  honourable,  generous, 
and  kind ;  but  it  was  hts  axiom  that  all  must  yield  to 
state  necessity,  or  (as  he  said)  in  other  words,  to  the 
good  of  his  countiy ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this 
maximi  which  in  fact  was  the  cause  of  every  stain 
that  rests  upon  his  memory,  he  fancied  himself  a 
patriot! 

Between  Chavigni  and  the  Judge  Lafemas,  who 
was  the  Jeffreys  of  his  country,  and  had  received  the 
name  of  Le  Baurreau  du  Cardinal^  existed  a  sort  of 
original  antipathy;  so  that  the  statesman,  though  often 
oUiged  to  nmke  use  of  the  less  scrupulous  talents  of 
the  judge,  and  even  occasionally  to  associate  wi^ 
him«  coidd  never  refrain  for  any  length  of  time  tom 
breaking  forth  into  those  bitter  taunts  which  oflen  irri- 
tate Lafen^as  almost  to  phrensy.  The  hatred  of  the 
judge,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  strong,  even  at  the 
times  it  did  not  show  itself  >,  and  he  still  brooded  over 
the  hope  of  exercising  his  ungentle  functions  upon 
him  who  was  at  present,  in  a  degree,  his  master. 

But  to  return,  Chavigni  gazed  intently  on  the  spot 
to  which  Lafemas  pointed.  ^  I  believe  it  is  blood,  in- 
deed," said  he,  af^r  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if  the 
uncertainty  of  the  light  had  made  him  doubt  it  at  first : 
^  thdy^udl  nie  the  day  that  they  shed  it  contrary  to 
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my  conmand.    It  is  blood  surely,  Lafeoias:  is  it 
not?" 

^*  Without  a  doubt,**  said  Lafemas ;  ^*aiid  it  has  been 
shed  since  mid-day." 

*'  You  are  critical  in  these  things,  I  know,**  replied 
the  other,  with  a  cool  sneer ;  ^  but  we  must  hear  more 
of  this.  Sir  Judge,  and  ascertain  what  news  is  stir^ 
ring,  before  we  go  farther.  Things  might  chance, 
which  would  render  it  necessary  that  one  or  both  of 
us  should  return  to  the  cardinal.  We  will  knock  at 
this  cottage  and  inquire. — Our  story  must  run,  that  we 
have  lost  our  way  in  the  wood,  and  need  both  rest  and 
direction.** 

So  saying,  he  struck  seyeral  sharp  blows  with  the 
hilt  of  lus  sword  agiunst  Uie  door,  whose  rickety  and 
unsonorous  nature  returned  a  grumblings  indistinct 
sound,  as  if  it  too  had  shared  the  sleep  of  &e  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  and  loved  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  such  nocturnal  visitations.  ^*  So  ho  !"  cried  Cha- 
vigni ;  *^  will  no  one  hear  us  poor  travellers,  who  have 
lost  our  way  in  this  forest  !** 

In  a  moment  after,  the  head  of  Philip,  the  wood- 
man, appeared  at  the  litde  casement  by  the  side  of 
the  door,  examining  the  strangers,  on  whose  figures 
fell  the  full  beams  of  the  moon,  with  quite  sufficient 
light  to  display  the  courtly  form  and  garnishing  of  their 
apparel,  and  to. show  that  they  were  no  dangerous 
guests.  **  What  would  ye,  messieurs?**  demanded  he, 
through  the  open  window :  *^  it  is  late  for  travellers.** 

**  We  have  lost  our  way  in  your  wood,'*  replied  Cha- 
vigni,  ^'  and  would  fain  have  a  little  rest,  and  some 
direction  for  our  farther  progress.  We  will  pay  thee 
well,  good  man,  for  thy  hospitality.** 

**  There  is  no  need  of  payment,  sir,**  said  the  wood- 
man, opening  the  door.  '^Come  in,  I  pray,  messieurs. 
— Charles !"  he  added,  calling  to  his  son,  "  get  up 
and  tend  these  gentlemen's  horses.  Gret  up,  I  say, 
ar  Sluggard!** 

;   The  ^y  crept  sleepily  out  of  the  room  beyond,  and 
WiBt  to  give  some  of  the  forest  hay  to  the  beasts 
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whi^b  had  borne  tbe  strangers  thither,  aikLwMcfa  gsm 
but  little  signs  of  needing  either  rest  or  refreshm^it. 
In  the  mean  while,  his  faSier  drew  two  large  yew-tree 
seats  to  the  fireside,  soon  blew  the  white  a^es  on  the 
hearth  into  a  flame,  and  having  invited  his  guests  to  sit, 
and  lighted  the  old  braaeu  lamp  that  hung  above  the 
chimney,  he  bowed  low,  asking  how  he  could  serve 
them  farther ;  but  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  ran  aver  their 
persons  with  a  half-satisfied  and  inquiring  glance, 
which  made  Lafemas  turn  away  his  head.  Bi^  Cha* 
vigni  answered  promptly  to  his  offer  of  service :  "  Why 
now,  good  friend,  if  thou  couldst  give  us  a  jug  of  wine, 
'twould  be  well  and  kindly  done,  for  we  have  ridden 
fiir." 

"This  is  no  inn,  sir,"  replied  Philip,  **  and  you  wffl 
find  my  wine  but  thin ;  nevertheless,  such  as  it  is, 
most  welcomely  shall  you  taste." 

From  whatever  motive  it  proceeded,  Philip's  hos- 
pitality was  but  lukewarm  towards  the  strangers ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  rinsed  out  the  tankard,  drew 
the  wine  from  a  harrique  standing  in  one  comer  of  the 
room»  half  covered  with  a  wolf-skin,  and  placed  it  on 
a  table  by  the  side  of  Chavigni,  bespoke  more  churlish 
rudeness  than  good-wilL  But  the  statesman  heeded 
little  either  the  quality  of  his  reception  or  of  his  wine, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  information  he  desired ; 
so,  carr3ring  the  tankard  to  his  lips,  he  drank,  or 
seemed  to  dbrink,  as  deep  a  draught  as  if  its  contents 
had  been  the  produce  of  the  best  vineyard  in  Medoc. 
•*  It  is  excellent,"  said  he,  handing  it  to  Lafemas,  **  or 
my  thirst  does  wonders.  Now,  good  friend,  if  we 
had  some  venison-steaks  to  broil  on  your  clear  ashes, 
our  supper  were  complete." 

*•  Such  I  have  not  to  offer,  sir,"  replied  Hiilip,  **or 
to  that  you  should  be  welcome  too." 

"  Why,  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Chavigni,  « Ae 
tollers  who  ran  down  a  stag  at  your  door  to-day, 
should  have  left  you  a  part,  as  the  woodman's  fee." 

"Do  you  know  those  hunters,  sir!"  demanded 
Philipi  ilidi  some  degree  of  emphasis. 
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«Nol  t  in  tnA,**  replied  Ctefigai;  dio^h  the 
colour  rose  in  his  cheek,  notwithstanding  his  long 
tniniiig  to  courtly  wile  and  political  iiUrigue,  and  he 
thanked  his  stars  that  Uie  lainp  gare  hut  a  faint  and 
glimmering  li^ :  ^  Not  I,  in  truth ;  hot  wfaoerer  ran 
him  down  got  agood  heaat,  for  he  bled  like  a  stag  of 
len.  I  suppose  they  made  the  wrSe  at  your  door  T 
f  ^Those  hunters,  sir,**  replied  Philip,  **give  no 
^woodman's  feeo;  said  as  to  the  stag,  he  ia as  fine  a 
oneaseTer  bruriiedthe  forest  dew,  but  he  has  escaped 
them  this  time.** 

*«How!  did  he  get  off  with  his  throat  cutT  de- 
manded Cha;?igni,  '*  for  there  is  blood  enough  at  the 
foot  of  yon  old  tree  to  hare  drained  the  stoutest  stag 
that  ev^  was  brought  to  bay." 

'^Okl  but  that  is  not  stag's  bloodT  intenrupted 
Ohaiies,  die  woodman's  eon,  "iho  had  by  this  time  not 
only  tended  the  strangers'  horses,  bnt  examined  eyery 
point  of  the  ijuaint  furniture  widi  which  it  was  the 
fiishioB  of  the  day  to  adorn  them.  ^That  isnot  stag'li 
Mood ;  that  is  the  Uood  of  the  young  cavalier,  who 
was  hurt  by  the  robbers,  and  taken  away  by — ^ 

At  this  moment  the  boy's  eye  caught  the  impatteut 
expression  of  his  father's  countenance. 

^  The  truth  is,  messieurs,''  said  Riilip,  taking  up 
the  discourse,  ^  there  was  a  gentleman  wounded  in 
the  forest  this  morning.  I  never  saw  him  before,  and 
he  was  taken  away  in  a  carriage  by  some  ladies, 
whose  faces  were  equally  strange  to  me." 

^Yoa  have  been  somewhat  mysterious  upon  diis 
business.  Sir  Woodman,"  said  Cfaavignf,  his  brow 
darkening  as  he  i^ke  ;  ^  why  were  you  so  tardy  in 
giving  us  this  forest  news,  which  imports  all  strangers 
travelling  through  the  wood  to  know  !" 

<'I  hold  it  as  a  rule,"  replied  Phii^i,  boldly,  ««to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  never  to  mention  any 
thing  I  see ;  which  in  this  affair  I  shall  do  more  es- 
pecially, as  one  of  the  robbers  had  furniture  of  Isabel 
and  silver ;"  and  as  h6  spoke  he  glanced  his  eye  to 
Iho  scarf  of  Chavigni,  fkiich  was  of  that  poeulitf 
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mixture  of  colours  then  called  Isabel,  bordered  by  a 
rich  silver  fringe. 

"  Fool  I"  muttered  Chavigni  between  his  teeth ; 
"  Fool !  what  need  had  he  to  show  himself  T 

Lafemas,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now  came 
to  the  relief  of  his  companion :  taking  up  the  conver* 
sation  in  a  mild  and  easy  tone,  "  Have  you  many  of 
these  robbing  fraternity  in  your  wood  ?"  said  he ;  **  if 
80, 1  suj^se  we  peril  ourselves  in  crossing  it  alone.** 
And,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  he  proceeded, 
"  Pray,  who  was  the  cavalier  they  attacked  ?" 

"  He  was  a  stranger  from  St.  Germain,"  answered 
the  woodman ;  **  and  as  to  the  robbers,  I  doubt  that  they 
will  show  themselves  again,  for  fear  of  beiiig  taken.'* 

"  They  did  not  rob  him  then?"  said  the  judge.  Now 
nothing  that  Philip  had  said  bore  out  this  inference ; 
but  Ldemas  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  of 
cross-examination,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
thousand  arts  of  entangling  a  witness,  or  leading  a 
prisoner  to  condemn  himself.  But  there  was  a  stem 
reserve  about  the  woodman  which  baffled  the  judge's 
cunning :  "  I  only  saw  the  last  part  of  the  fray,"  re- 
plied Philip,  "  and  therefore  know  not  what  weat 
before." 

"  Where  was  he  hurt  ?"  asked  Lafemas ;  "  for  he 
lost  much  blood." 

**  On  the  head  and  in  the  side,"  answered  the  wood- 
man. 

"  Poor  youth !"  cried  the  judge,  in  a  pitiful  tone. 
*'  And  when  you  opened  his  coat,  was  the  wound  a 
deep  one  ?" 

"  I  cannot  judge,"  replied  Philip,  "  being  no  sur- 
geon." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lafemas  tried  all  his  wiles  on- 
the  woodman,  and  that  Chavigni,  who  soon  joined  in 
the  conversation,  questioned  hun  more  boldly.  Philip 
was  in  no  communicative  mood,  and  yielded  them  hot 
little  information  respecting  the  events  of  the  morning. 

At  length,  weary  of  tidis  fruitless  interrogation, 
Chavigni  started  up — ^^  Well,  friend !"  said  he,  ''had 
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there  beea  duiger  in  crossing  the  fiirest,we  mi^ 
have  staid  with  thee  till  daybreak;  hi^  as  thou 
sayest  there  is  acme,  we  will  hence  upon  our  way." 
So  saying  he  strode  towards  the  door,  the  flame-shaped 
mullets  of  his  gilded  spurs  jingling  orer  the  brick  floor 
of  PliUip^s  dwelling,  and  csUing  the  woodman's  at- 
tentkmto  the  knightly  rank  of  his  departing  ffuest  In 
a  few  minutes  aU  was  prepared  for  their  departure, 
and  having  mooited  their  horses,  the  statesman  drew 
Ibrtk  a  small  silk  purse  tied  with  a  loop  of  gold,  and 
lu^ding  it  fottii  to  Philip,  bade  him  accept  it  for  his 
sendees.  The  woodman  bowed,  repeating  thai  he 
re<{uired  no  payment. 

^  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my  bounty  refused^** 
ssdd  CluLFigni,  proudly;  and  dropping  the  purse  to  the 
ground,  he  spurred  forward  his  horse. 
,  *'  Now,  Lafemas,"  said  he,  when  they  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  nuup's 
ears,  ^  what  think  yon  of  this  1^ 

"  Why,  truly,''  replied  the  judge,  **  I  deem  that  we 
are  mighty  near  as  wise  as  we  were  before.** 

^  Not  so,**  said  Chavigm.  **  It  is  clear  enough  these 
fellows  have  failed,  and  De  Blenau  has  preserved  the 
fmcket :  I  understand  it  alL  His  Eminence  of  Riche- 
lieu, against  my  advice,  has  permitted  Madame  de 
Beaumont  and  her  daughter  Pauline  to  return  to  the 
queen,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  fact  is, 
that  idien  the  cardinal  banished  them  the  court,  and 
ordered  &e  marcMoness  to  retire  to  Languedoc,  his 
views  were  not  so  extended  as  they  are  now,  and  he 
had  laid  out  in  his  own  mind  a  match  between  one  of 
his  nieces  and  this  rich  young  Count  de  Blenau; 
which,  out  of  the  royal  family,  was  one  of  the  best 
alliances  in  France.  The  boy,  however,  had  been 
pronused,  and  even,  I  believe,  affianced  by  his  fatheii 
to  this  Pauline  de  Beaumont:  and  accordingly  his 
eminenclB  sent  away  the  girl  and  her  mother,  vnth  the 
same  sang-froid  that  a  man  drives  a  strange  dog  out 
^  his  courtyard ;  at  the  same  time  he  kept  the  youth 
#eiMurt,  forbidding  all  communication  with  Languedoc: 
B 
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but  now  that  the  cardinal  can  match  his  niece  to  the 
Duke  D'Enghien,  De  Blenau  may  look  for  a  bride 
where  he  lists,  and  the  marquise  and  her  daughter  have 
been  suffered  to  return.  To  my  knowledge,  they 
passed  through  Chartres  yesterday  morning  on  their 
way  to  St  Germain." 

"But  what  have  these  to  do  with  the  present 
affair,"  demanded  Lafemas. 

"  Why  thus  has  it  happened,"  continued  Chavigni. 
"  The  youth  has  been  attacked.  He  has  resisted,  and 
been  wounded.  Just  then,  up  come  these  women, 
travelling  through  the  forest  with  a  troop  of  servants, 
who  join  with  the  count,  and  drive  our  poor  friends 
to  cover.  This  is  what  I  have  drawn  from  the  dis- 
course of  yon  siurly  woodman." 

*'You  mean,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
business,"  replied  Lafemas,  *^for  he  would  confess 
nothing." 

"  Confess,  man !"  exclaimed  Chavigni.  "  Why  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  before  a  confessor,  and  still 
less  before  a  judge,  though  thou  wouldst  fain  have 
put  him  to  the  question.  I  saw  your  lip  quivering 
with  anxiety  to  order  him  the  torture ;  rack,  and  thumb- 
screw, and  oubliette  were  in  your  eye,  every  sullen 
answer  he  gave." 

"  Were  it  not  as  well  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  ?" 
demanded  Lafemas.  "He  remarked  your  livery, 
Chavigni,  and  may  blab."  . 

"Short-sighted  mole!"  replied  his  companion. 
"The  very  sulkiness  of  humour  which  has  called 
down  on  him  thy  rage,  will  shield  him  from  my 
fears — which  might  be  quite  as  dangerous.  He  that 
is  so  close  in  one  thing,  depend  upon  it,  will  be  close 
in  another.  Besides,  unless  he  tells  it  to  the  trees,  or 
the  jays,  or  the  wild  boars,  whom  should  he  tell  it  to? 
I  would  bet  a  thousand  crowns  against  the  Prince  de 
Conti's  brains,  or  the  Archbishop  Coadjutor's  religion, 
or  Madame  de  Chevreuse's — reputation,  or  against 
any  thing  else  that  is  worth  nothing,  that  this  good 
woodman  sees  no  human  shape  for  the  next  ten  years. 
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uA  dien  an  that  paraea  between  them  will  be,  *  Good 
day,  woodman !' — '  Good  day,  air  V — and  he  mimicked 
the  deep  voice  of  him  of  whom  they  spoke.  But  not- 
withstanding this  appearance  of  gayety,  Chayigni  was 
not  easy :  uid  even  while  he  spoke,  he  rode  on  with 
no  small  precipitation,  till,  taming  into  a  narrow  forest 
path,  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  illmnined  the 
greater  part  of  the  high  road,  was  cut  off  entirely  by  the 
trees,  and  the  deep  gloom  obliged  them  to  be  more 
cautious  in  procee<hng.  At  lengUi,  however,  they  came 
to  a  little  savanna,  surrounded  by  hig^  oaks,  were  Cha- 
vigni  entirely  reined  in  his  horse,  and  blew  a  single 
note  on  his  horn,  which  was  soon  answered  by  a  simi- 
lar sound  at  some  distance. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Wluch  dkows  what  a  French  forest  was  at  m^ift,  and  triw 
inhabitodifc. 

Those  whom  either  the  love  of  sylvan  sports  or  that 
calm  meditative  charm  inherent  to  wood  scenery  has 
tempted  to  explore  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  forest, 
must  be  well  aware  that  many  particular  glades  and 
coverts  will  often  lie  secret  and  undiscovered  amid 
the  mazes  of  the  leafy  labyrinth,  even  to  the  eyes  of 
those  long  accustomed  to  investigate  its  most  intricate 
windings.  In  those  countries  where  forest  hunting  is  a 
frequent  sport,  I  have  more  than  once  found  myself 
led  on  into  scenes  completely  new,  when  I  had  fancied 
that  long  experience  had  made  me  fully  acquainted 
with  every  rood  of  the  woodland  round  about,  and 
t»ve  often  met  with  no  small  trouble  in  retracing  the 
althou|h  I  took  all  pains  to  observe  the  way 
and  Sx  its  distinctive  marks  in  my  memory. 
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In  tbe  heart  of  the  foreiBt  of  Bl  6ermam,ttt  t  ^OD* 
nderaUe  distance  from  any  of  the  roads,  or  even  by* 
paths  of  the  wood,  hiy  a  deep  dingle  or  dell,  which 
probably  had  been  a  gravel-pit  many  centuries  before, 
and  might  have  fnrmshed  forth  sand  to  strew  tile 
halls  of  Charlemagne,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
However,  so  many  ages  had  lapsed  since  it  had  been 
employed  (m  such  purpose,  that  many  a  stoat  oak  had 
sprung,  and  iourished,  and  withered  round  about  it, 
and  herd  left  the  ruins  of  their  once  princely  forme 
crumbling  on  its  brink.  At  the  time  I  vpedk  of,  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  dell  itself  was,  fiUed  up  with 
tangled  brushwood,  which  a  km^  hot  season  had 
Stripped  and  withered;  and  over  the  edge  hung  a 
quantity  of  dry  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  forming  a 
thick  screen  over  the  wild  recess  below. 

One  side,  and  one  side  only,  was  free  of  access, 
and  this  was  by  means  of  a  small  sandy  path  winding 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  between  two  deep 
banks^  which  assumed  almost  the  appearance  of  cliffs 
as  the  road  descended.  This  little  footway  conducted, 
it  is  true,  into  the  most  profound  part  of  the  hollow, 
but  then  immediately  lost  itself  in  the  thick  underwood, 
through  which  none  but  a  very  practised  eye  would 
have  discovered  the  means  of  entering  a  deep  lair  of 
ground,  sheltered  by  the  steep  bank  and  its  superin« 
cumbent  trees  on  cme  side^  and  concealed  by  a  screen 
of  wood  on  eveiy  other. 

On  the  night  I  have  mentioned,  this  well  concealed 
retreat  was  tenanted  by  a  group  of  men,  whose  wild 
attire  harmonized  perfectly  witii  the.  rudeness  of  the 
scene  around.  The  apparel  of  almost  every  class  was 
discernible  among  them,  but  each  vesture  plainly 
showed,  that  it  had  long  passed  that  epoch  generally 
termed  ** better  days;"  and  indeed,  the  more  costly 
had  been  their  briginal  nature,  the  greater  was  their 
present  state  of  degradation.  So  that  what  had  once 
been  the  suit  of  some  gay  cavalier  of  the  court,  and 
which  doubtless  had  shone  as  such  i^  the  circles  of 
the  bright  and  the  fair,  having  since  passed  through  the 
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hands  of  the  page  \dio  had  perhaps  used  k  to  person- 
ate his  master,  and  the  fripier  who  had  tried  hard  to 
restore  it  to  a  degree  of  lustre,  and  the  poor  petitioner 
who  had  hought  it  and  borne  it  second-hand  to  court, 
and  lost  both  his  labour  and  his  money — having  passed 
through  these,  and  perhaps  a  dwusand  other  hands,  it 
had  gradually  acquired  Uiat  sort  of  undefinable  tint, 
which  ought  properly  to  be  called  old-age  colour,  and 
at  present  served,  and  only  served,  to  keep  its  owner 
horn  the  winds  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time  the  buff 
jeiMn  which  covered  the  broad  shouldersof  another  hard 
by,  though  it  had  never  boasted  much  finery,  had  escaped 
with  only  a  few  rusty  stains  from  its  former  intimacy 
with  a  steel  cuirass,  and  a  slight  greasy  gloss  upon  the 
left  side,  which  mdicated  its  owner's  habit  of  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword. 

Here,  too,  every  sort  of  offensive  weapon  was  to  be 
m^t  with.  The  long  Toledo  blade,  with  its  basket  hilt 
and  black  scabbard  tipped  with  steel ;  the  double-handed 
heavy  sword,  which  dunng  the  wars  of  the  League  had 
often  steaded  well  the  troops  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  attacked  by  the  siqperior  cavalry  of  the  Dukes 
of  Guise  and  Mayenne,  and  which  had  been  but  little 
used  since ;  the  poniard,  the  stiletto,  the  heavy  petronel, 
or  horse  pistol,  and  the  smaller  girdle  pistol,  which  had 
been  but  lately  introduced,  were  all  to  be  seen,  either 
as  accompaniments  to  the  dress  of  some  of  the  paity, 
or  scattered  about  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  been 
placed  for  greater  convenience. 

The  accoutrements  of  these  denizens  of  the  forest 
were  kept  in  countenance  by  every  other  accessory 
circumstance  of  appearance ;  and  a  torch  stuck  in  the 
sand  in  the  midst,  glared  upon  features  which  Salvator 
might  have  loved  Co  trace.  It  was  not  alone  the  negli- 
gence of  personal  appearance,  shown  in  their  long 
anhevelled  hair  and  untrimmed  beards,  which  rendered 
liiem  savagely  picturesque,  but  many  a  furious  passion 
had  there  written  deep  traces  of  its  unbounded  sway, 
Md  marked  them  with  that  wild  undefins^e  exptression^ 
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which  habitual  vice  and  lawless  license  are  surety 
leave  behind  in  their  course. 

At  the  moment  I  speak  of,  wine  had  been  circulating 
veiy  freely  among  the  robbers  ;  for  such  indeed  they 
were.  Some  were  sleeping,  either  with  their  han& 
clasped  over  their  knees,  and  their  heads  drooping  down 
|o  meet  them,  or  stretched  more  at  their  ease  under 
the  trees,  snoring  loud  in  answer  to  the  Wind  thai 
whistled  through  the  branches.  Some  sat  gazing  with 
a  wise  sententious  look  on  the  empty  gourds,  many  of 
which,  fashioned  into  bottles,  lay  scattered  about  upon 
the  ground :  and  two  or  three,  who  had  either  drunk 
less  of  the  potent  liquor,  or  whose  heads  were  better 
calculated  to  resist  its  effects  than  the  rest,  sat  clustered 
^together,  singing  and  chatting  by  turns,  arrived  exactly 
at  that  point  of  ebriety  where  a  man's  real  character 
shows  itself,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  it. 

The  buff  jerkin  we  have  spoken  of,  covered  the 
shoulders  of  one  among  this  little  knot  of  choice  spirits, 
who  still  woke  to  revel  after  sleep  had  laid  his  leaden 
mace  upon  their  companions  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  broader  shoulders  are  rarely  to  be  sepn 
than  those  so  covered. 

Wouvermans  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  puzzled 
hy  a  figure  in  one  of  his  pictures,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  he  could  never  keep  down  (as  painters 
eiq»ress  it).  Whatever  he  did,  that  one  figure  was 
always  salient,  and  more  prominent  than  the  artist 
intended ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  half  blotted  it  out, 
^  that  he  discovered  its  original  defect  was  being  too 
large.  Something  like  Wouvermans'  figure,  the  free- 
booter I  speak  of  stood  conspicuous  among  the  others, 
fiwn  the  Herculean  proportion  of  his  limbs ;  but  he 
hid,  in  adchtion,  other  qualities  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest.  His  brow  was  broad,  and  of  that  peculiar 
form  to  which  {^ysiognomists  have  attached  the  idea 
of  a  strong  determined  spirit ;  at  the  same  time,  ther 
clear  sparkle  of  his  blue  Norman  eye  bespoke  an 
impetuous,  but  not  a  depraved  mind. 
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A  deep  scar  was  apparent  on  his  left  cheek ;  and 
the  wouiul  which  had  been  its  progenitor,  was  most 
piobablf  the  cause  of  a  sneering  turn  in  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  which,  with  a  bold  expression  of  daring 
confidence,'  conqpleted  the  mute  history  that  his  face 
afforded,  of  a  Hfe  spent  in  arms,  or  well,  or  ill,  as 
circumstances  prompted, — an  unshrinking  heart,  which 
dared  ev^y  personal  evil,  and  a  bright  but  unprincipled 
.  mind,  which  followed  no  dictates  but  the  passions  of 
the  moment. 

He  was  now  in  his  ^yest  mood,  and  holding  a  hom 
in  his  hand,  trolled  forth  an  old  French  ditty,  seeming 
oonfideirt  of  pleasing,  or  perhaps  careless  whether  he 
pleased  or  not. 

**  Thou  *rt  an  ass,  Robin,  thou  *it  an  ass, 

To  think  that  great  men  be 
More  gay  than  I  that  lie  on  the  grass 

Unoer  the  greenwood  tree. 
I  tell  thee  no,  I  tell  thee  no, 
The  great  are  slaves  to  their  gilded  diow. 

Now  tell  me,  Robin,  tell  me, 

Are  the  ceilings  fk  gay  saloons 
So  richljr  wrought  as  yon  sky  we  see, 

Or  their  glitter  so  bright  as  the  moon's 
I  tell  thee  no,  I  tell  thee  no. 
The  great  are  slaves  to  their  gilded  show. 

<Say  not  nay,  Robin,  say  not  nay ! 

There  is  never  a  heart  so  free. 
In  the  vest  of  gold,  and  the  palaoe  gay, 

As  inbufif  'neath  the  forest  tree. 
I  tell  thee  yea,  I  tell  thee  yea. 
The  great  were  made  for  the  poor  num's  pr^.** 

So  sang  the  owner  of  the  buff  jerkin,  aiid  his  song 
met  with  more  or  less  applause  from  his  companionst 
according  to  the  particular  humour  of  each.  One  only 
among  the  freebooters  seemed  scarcely  to  particij^to 
in  the  merriment.  He  had  drunk  as  deeply  as  the  rest, 
but  he  appeared  neither  gay,  nor  stupid,  nor  sleepy ; 
and  whjjie  the  tall  Norman  sang,  he  cast,  from  time  to 
time,  a  calm  sneering  glance  upon  the  singer,  which 
showed  no  especial  love^  either  for  the  music  or 
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•*  You  sing  about  prey,**  said  he,  as  the  other  cat^ 
eluded  the  last  stanza  of  his  ditty — ^"  You  sing  abool 
prey,  and  yet  you  are  no  great  falcon,  after  all,  if  iiro 
may  judge  from  to-day." 

"And  why  not,  Monsieur  Picrrepont  Le  Blanc f* 
demanded  the  Norman,  without  displaying  aught  of 
ill-humour  in  his  count^iance :  "  though  they  ought  to 
have  csdled  you  Monsieur  Le  Noir — ^Mr.  Black,  not 
Mr.  White.— Nay,  do  not  frown,  good  comrade ;  I 
speak  but  of  your  beard,  not  of  your  heart.  What,  art 
thou  still  grumbling,  because  we  did  not  cut  the  young 
count's  throat  outright  ?" 

*'  Nay,  not  for  that,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  be- 
cause we  have  lost  the  best  man  among  us,  for  want  of 
his  being  well  seccmded." 

"  You  lie,  parbleu !"  cried  the  Norman,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  fixing  his  thumb  upon  a  stain,  about  three 
inches  from  the  point.  "  Did  not  I  lend  the  youth  so 
much  of  my  iron  toothpick  ?  and  would  have  sent  it 
through  him,  if  his  horse  had  not  carried  him  away. 
But  I  know  you,  Master  Bucanier — ^You  would  have 
had  me  stab  him  behind,  while  Mortagne  slashed  his 
head  before.  That  would  have  been  a  fit  task  for  a 
Norman  gentleman,  and  a  soldier !  I  whose  life  he 
saved  too !" 

!  **  Did  you  not  swear,  when  you  joined  our  troop,** 
demanded  the  other,  to  "  forget  every  thing  that  went 
before?" 

The  Norman  hesitated ;  he  w^  remembered  his 
oath,  against  which  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  were 
peihaps  sometimes  rebellious.  He  felt,  too,  confused 
at  the  direct  appeal  the  other  had  made  to  it ;  and  to 
pass  it  by,  he  caught  at  the  word  forget,  answering  with 
a  stave  of  the  song — 

^'Foi^t!  forget!  let  slaves  forget 
'nie  pangs  and  chains  they  bear ; 
The  brave  remember  every  debt 

To  honour,  and  the  fair. 
For  these  are  bonds  that  bind  us  more, ' 
Yet  leave  us  freer  than  before.** 
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^  Yes,  let  those  that  can  do  so,  forget  i  Init  I  very 
well  remember,  at  the  battle  at  Peipignan,  I  had 
charged  with  the  advanced  guard,  when  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  musketeers,  and  a  masked  battery  which  began 
to  enfilade  our  line,  soon  threw  our  left  flank  into  dis- 
order, and  a  charge  of  cavalry  drove  back  De  Couc3r's 
.troop.  Mielleraye's  standard  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
-  enemy,  when  I  and  five  others  rallied  to  rescue  it.  A 
"  gloomy  old  Spaniard  fired  his  petronel  and  disabled  my 
left  arm,  but  still  I  held  the  standard-pole  with  my  right, 
keeping  the  standard  before  me ;  but  my  Don  drew  his 
long  Toledo,  and  had  got  the  point  to  my  breast,  just 
going  to  run  it  through  me  standard  and  all,  as  I  've 
often  spitted  a  duck's  liver  and  a  piece  of  bacon  on  a 
skewer ;  when,  turning  round  my  head,  to  see  if  no 
help  was  near,  I  perceived  this  young  Count  de  Blenau's 
banderol,  coming  like  lightning  over  Uie  field,  and  driving 
all  before  it ;  and  blue  and  gold  were  then  the  best 
colours  that  ever  I  saw,  for  they  gave  me  new  heart, 
and  wrenching  the  standard-pole  round- — ^But  hark,  there 
is  the  horn !" 

As  he  spoke>  the  clear  ftill  note  of  a  himting-hom 
came  swelling  from  the  south-west ;  and  in  a  moment 
after,  another,  much  nearer  to  them,  seemed  to  an- 
swer the  first.  Each,  after  giving  breath  to  one 
solitary  note,  relapsed  into  silence ;  and  such  of  the 
robbers  as  were  awake,  having  listened  till  the  signal 
met  with  a  reply,  bestirred  themselves  to  rouse  their 
sleeping  companions,  and  to  put  some  face  of  order 
upon  the  disarray  which  their  revels  had  left  behind, 

"Now,  Sir  Norman,"  cried  he  l^at  they  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Le  Blanc;  "we  shall  see 
how  monseigneur  rates  your  slackness  in  his  cause. 
Will  you  tell  him  your  long  story  of  the  seige  of  Per- 
pignan  T 

"  Pardie !"  cried  the  other, "  I  care  no  more  for  him 

Aan  I  do  for  you.     Every  man  that  stands  before  me 

on  forest  ground  is  but  a  man,  and  I  will  treat  him  as 

•inch." 

.^:  ^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  exclaimed  his  companion;  <*it 
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w«re  good  to  see  thee  bully  a  privy  counsellor ;  yrbj, 
thou  darest  as  soon  take  a  lion  by  the  beard." 

^'I  dare  pass  my  sword  through  his  heart,  were 
there  need,"  answered  the  Norman ;  '*  but  here  they 
comOf — stand  you  aside  arid  let  me  deal  vith  him." 

Approaching  steps,  and  a  rustling  sound  in  the  thick 
screen  of  wood  already  mentioned,  as  the  long  boughs 
were  forced  back  by  the  passage  of  some  person  along 
the  narrow  pathway,  announced  the  arrival  of  those 
for  whom  the  robbers  had  been  wadting. 

"Why,  it  is  as  darit  as  the  pit  of  Acheron!"  cried 
a  deep  voice  among  the  trees.  "  Are  we  never  to 
peach  the  light  I  saw  firoin  above  ?  Oh,  here  it  is. — 
Chauvelin,  hold  back  that  bough,  it  has  caught  my 
cloak."  As  the  speaker  uttered  the  last  words,  an 
armed  servant,  in  Isabel  and  silver,  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  path,  holding  back  the  stray  branches, 
while  Chavigni  himself  advanced  into  the  circle  of 
robbers,  who  stood  grouped  s^round  in  strange  pictu- 
resque attitudes,  some  advancing  boldly,  as  if  to  con- 
front the  daring  stranger  that  tibius  intruded  on  their 
haunts,  some  ga^g  with  a  kind  of  curiosity  upon  the 
being  so  different  from  themselves,  who  had  thus 
placed  himself  in  sudden  contact  with  them,  some 
lowering  upon  him  with  bended  heads,  like  wolves 
when  they  encounter  a  nobler  beast  of  prey. 

The  statesman  himself  advanced  in  silence ;  and, 
with  something  of  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  glanced  his 
eye  firmly  over  every  face  around,  nor  was  there  an 
eye  among  them  that  did  not  sink  before  the  stem 
comma(ndmg  fire  of  his,  as  it  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
the  countenance  of  each,  seenung  calmly  to  construe 
the  expression  of  the  features,  and  read  into  the  soul 
beneath,  as  we  often  see  a  student  turn  over  the  pages 
of  some  foreign  book,  and  collect  their  mesming  at  a 
glance. 

**  Well,  sirs,"  said  he  at  length,  "  my  knave  tells  me, 
that  ye  have  failed  in  executing  my  commands." 

The  Norman  we  have  somewhat  minutely  described 
heretofOTe,  now  began  to  excuse  himself  and  hisfellows ; 
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•ad  was  proceeding  to  set  forth  that  they  had  done  all 
which  came  within  their  power  and  province  to  do, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  stating,  that  no  men  c6uld  do 
more,  when  Chavigni  interrupted  him.  ", Silence,'* 
cried  he,  with  hut  litde  a{^arent  respect  for  tnese  lords 
,of  the  forest,  *'  I  blame  ye  not  for  not  doing  more  than 
ye  can  do  ;  but  how  dare,  ye,  mongrel  bloodhounds,  to 
disobey  my  strict  commands  ?  aiKl  when  I  bade  ye 
abstain  from  injuring  the  youth,  how  is  it  ye  have 
mangled  him  like  a  stag  torn  by  the  wolves  f 

The  Norman  turned  with  a  look  of  subdued  triumph 
towards  him  who  had  previously  censured  his  forbear- 
ance. *♦  Speak,  speak,  Le  Blanc !"  cried  he ;  "  an- 
swer monseigneur. — Well,"  continued  he,  as  the 
dther  drew  back,  "the  truth-is.  Sir  Count,  we  were 
divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  best  method 
of  fulfilling  your  commands,  so  we  called  a  council  of 
war — ^" 

"A  council  of  war!"  repeated  Chavigni,  his  lip 
curling  into  an  ineffable  sneer.  "  Well,  proceed,  pro- 
ceed !  You  are  a  Norman,  I  presume — and  braggard, 
I  perceive. — Proceed,  sir,  proceed !" 

Be  it  remarked  that  by  this  time  the  influence  of  Cha- 
vigni's  first  appearance  had  greatly  worn  away  from  the 
mind  of  the  Norman.  The  commanding  dignity  of  the 
statesman,  though  it  still,  in  a  degree,  overawed,  had 
lost  the  effect  of  novelty ;  and  the  bold  heart  of  the 
freebooter  began  to  reproach  him  for  truckling  to  a 
being  who  was  inferior  to  himself,  according  to  his 
estimate  of  human  dignities — an  estimate  formed  not 
alone  on  personal  courage,  but  also  on  personal 
strength. 

However,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  in  some  measure 
overawed ;  and  though  he  would  have  done  much  to 
prove  his  daring  in  the  sight  of  his  companions,  his 
mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  wrought  up  to  shake  off 
all  respect,.and  he  answered  boldly,  but  calmly, "  Well, 
SSr  Count,  give  me  your  patience,  and  you  shall  hear, 
Bitt  my  story  must  be  told  my  own  way,  or  not  at  all. 
"We  called  a  council  of  war,  then,  where  every  man 
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gftve  his  opinion,  and  my  voice  was  (cr  shooting  Mon^ 
«ieur  de  Blenau's  horse  as  he  rode  by,  and  then  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  among  his  lackeys,  to 
seize  upon  his  person,  and  carry  him  into  St.  Herman's 
brake,  which  lies  between  Le  Croix  de  bois  and  the 
river — ^You  know  wheral  mean,  monseigneur?" 

'*  No  truly,"  answered  the  statesman :  "  but>  as  I 
guess,  some  deep  part  of  the  forest,  where  you  could 
have  searched  him  at  your  ease — th^  plan  was  a  good 
one.     Why  went  it  not  forward  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear  in  good  time,''^  answered  the  free- 
booter, growing  somewhat  more  familiar  in  his  tone. 
"  As  you  say,  St  Herman's  brake  is  deep  enough  in 
the  forest — and  if  we  had  once  housed  him  there,  we 
might  have  searched  him  from  top  to  toe  for  the  packet 
—ay,  and  looked  in  his  mouth  if  we  found  it  nowhere 
else.  But  the  first  objection  was,  that  an  arquebuse, 
though  a  very  pretty  weapon,  and  pleasant  serviceaMe 
companion  in  broad  brawl  and  battle,  talks  too  loud  for 
secret  service,  and  the  noise  thereof  might  put  the 
count's  people  on  their  guard  before  we  secured  his 
person.  However,  they  say '  a  Normofi  cow  can  always 
gut  over  a  styU^  so  I  offered  to  do  the  business  with 
yon  arbalete ;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  steel  cross-bow 
lying  near,  of  that  peculiar  shape  which  seems  to  unite 
the  properties  of  the  cross-bow  and  gun,  propelling  the 
bs^l  or  bolt  by  means  of  the  stiff  arched  spring  and 
cord,  by  which  little  noise  is  made,  while  the  aim  is 
rendered  more  certain  by  a  long  tube  similar  to  the 
barrel  of  ^  musket,  through  which  the  shot  passes. 

*'  When  was  I  ever  known  to  miss  my  aim  ?"  con- 
tinued the  Norman.  *'  ^'  hy,  I  always  shoot  my  stags 
in  the  eye,  for  r.ir  of  hu-ting  the  skin.  .Howeirer, 
Mortagne,  your  ok  tii(  n/'  Monsieur  de  Chavigni — 
who  was  a  sort  of  o*  u.l  c  ipiv^  n  among  us,  loved  blood, 
,as  you  know,  like  an  i?  ir^in  -ned  falcon;  besides,  he 
had  some  old  grudge  u .  mst  I'o  count,  who  turned  him 
out  of  the  queen's  ant  .  «  r>t.  wKen  he  wa*  ancient  in 
the  cardinal's  guard.  I'e.  ^  vis  who  over-rul^  my 
proposal    He  would  L  ^        a  him  willingly  enought 
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bat  yoar  gei^eman  woidd  not  hear  of  that ;  so  we  at< 
tacked  the  count's  train,  at  the  turn  of  the  road — ^boldly, 
and  in  the  face.  Mortagne  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  fair  cut  at  hiJs  head,  which  slashed  through  his  beaver, 
and  laid  his  scull  bare,  but  went  no  farther,  only  serv- 
ing to  make  ihe  youth  as  savage  as  a  hurt  boar ;  for  I 
had  only  time  to  see  his  hand  laid  upon  his  sword, 
when  its  cross  was  knocking  against  Mortagne's  ribs 
before,  and  the  point  shining  out  between  his  blade- 
bones  behind.  It  was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.** 
*♦  He  is  a  gallant  youth,"  said  Chavigni ;  "  he  always 
was  from  a  boy ;  but  where  is  your  wounded  com- 
panion T 

"  Wounded  !"^ried  the  Norman.  "  Odds  life !  he's 
dead.  It  was  enough  to  have  killed  the  devil.  There 
he  lies,  poor  fellow,  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  Will  you 
please  to  look  upon  him.  Sir  Counsellor  ?"  and  snatch- 
ing up  one  of  the  torches,  he  approached  the  spot 
where  the  dead  man  lay,  under  a  bank  covered  with 
withered  brushwood  and  stunted  trees. 

Chavigni  followed  with  a  slow  step  and  gloomy  brow; 
the  robbers  drawing  back  at  his  approach ;  for  though 
they  held  high  birth  in  but  little  respect,  the  redoubted 
name  and  fearless  bearing  of  the  statesman  had  power 
over  even  their  migovemed  spirits.  He,  however,  who 
had  been  called  Pierrepont  Le  Blanc  by  the  tall  Nor- 
man, twitched  his  companion  by  the  sleeve  as  he 
lighted  Chavigni  on.  **A  cowed  hound,  Norman!" 
whispered  he — "thou  hast  felt  the  lash — a  cowed 
hound!" 

The  Nonnan  glanced  on  him  a  look  of  fire,  but  pass- 
ing on  hi  silence,  he  disengaged  the  mantle  from  the 
ccnrpse,  and  displayed  the  face  of  his  dead  companion, 
whose  caim  closed  eyes  and  unruffled  features  might 
have  been  supposed  to  picture  quiet  sleep,  had  not  the 
ashy  paleness  of  his  cheek,  and  the  dh)p  of  the  under-^ 
jaw*,  told  that  the  soul  no  longer  tenanted  its  earthly 
dwelling.  •  The  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  man  re- 
.jttiained  open,  in  the  state  in  which  his  comrades  had 
l^.it,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  give  him  aid; 
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and  in  the  left  side  appeared  a  small  wound,  where  the 
weapon  of  his  opponent  had  found  entrance,  so  trifling 
in  appearance,  Uiat  it  seemed  a  marvel  how  so  little  a 
^hing  could  overthrow  the  prodigious  strength  which 
those  limbs  announced,  and  rob  them  of  (that  hardy- 
spirit  which  animated  them  some  few  hours  before* 

Ohavigni  gazed  upon  him,  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  and  for  a  moment  his  mind  wandered 
far  into  those  paths,  to  which  such  a  sight  naturally 
directs  the  course  of  our  ideas,  till,  his  thoughts  losing 
thjemselves  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  void  before  them, 
by  a  sudden  effort  he  recalled  them  to  the  business  in 
which  he  was  immediately  engaged. 

"Well,  he  has  bitterly  expiated  the  disobedience 
of  my  commands ;  but  tell  me,"  he  said,  turning  to 
&e  Norman,  who  still  continued  to  hold  the  torch 
over  the  dead  man,  *'  how  is  it  ye  have  dared  to  f((»rce 
my  servant  to  show  himself  and  my  liveries  in  this 
attack,  contrary  to  my  special  order  ?" 

"  That  is  easily  told,"  answered  the  Norman,  as- 
suming a  tone  equally  bold  and  peremptory  with  that 
of  the  statesman.  "  Thus  it  stands,  Sir  Count :  yeu 
men  of  quality  often  employ  us  nobility  of  the  forest 
to  do  what  you  either  cannot,  or  dare  not  do  for  your- 
selves ;  then,  if  all  goes  well,  you  pay  us  scantily  for  our 
pains ;  if  it  goes  ill,  you  hang  us  for  your  own  doings. 
But  we  will  have  none  of  that.  K  we  are  to  be  falcons 
for  your  game,  we  will  risk  the  stroke  of  the  heron's 
bill,  but  we  will  not  have  our  necks  wrung  after  we 
have  struck  the  prey.  When  your  lackey  was  present 
it  was  your  deed.     Mark  ye  that,  Sir  Coimsellor  t" 

"  Villain,  thou  art  insolent !"  cried  Chavigni,  forget- 
ting,  in  the  height  of  passion,  the  fearful  odds  against 
him,  in  cas^  of  quarrel,  at  such  a  moment.  •*  How 
dare  you,  slave,  to—" 

"Villain!  and  slave!"  cried  the  Norman,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
"Know,  proud  sir,  that!  dare  anything..  You  are 
now  in  the  green  forest,  not  at  council-board,  to  prate 
of  daring." 
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Cfaatigni^s  dignitj,  like  his  {nrudence,  became  lost 
in  his  anger.  '*  Boasting  Norman  coward !"  cried  he, 
**  who  had  not  even  courage  when  he  saw  his  leader 
slain  before  his  face—". 

The  Norman  threw  the  torch  from  his  hand  and 
drew  his  weapon ;  but  Chavigni's  sword  sprang  in  a 
moment  from  the  scabbard.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
swordsman  of  his  day;  and  before  his  servant  (who 
advanced,  calling  loudly  to  Lafemas  to  come  forth 
from  the  wood  where  he  had  remained  from  the  first) 
could  approach,  or  the  robbers  could  show  any  signs 
of  taking  part  in  the  fray,  the  blades  of  the  statesman 
and  the  freebootei  had  crossed,  and»  maugre  the  Nor- 
man's vast  strength;  his  weapon  was  instantly  wrenched 
£rom  his  hand,  and,  flying  over  the  heads  of  his  com- 
panions, struck  against  the  bank  above. 

Chavigiii  drew  back,  as  if  to  pass  his  sword  through 
the  body  of  his  opponent ;  but  the  one  moment  he  had 
been  thus  engaged^gave  time  for  reflection  on  the  im- 
prudence of  his  conduct,  and  calmly  returning  hia 
sword  to  its  sheath,  "  Thou  art  no  coward,  after  all," 
said  he,  addressing  the  Norman  in  a  softened  tone  of 
voice  ;  "  but  trust  me,  friend,  that  boasting  graces  but 
little  a  brave  man.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
have  misasured  swords  with  Chavigni." 

The  Norman  was  one  of  those  men  so  totally  unac- 
customed to  command  their  passions,  that,  like  slaves 
who  have  thrown  off  their  chains,  each  struggles  for 
the  mastery,  obtains  it  for  a  moment,  and  is  again  de- 
prived of  power  by  some  one  more  violent  still. 

The  dignity  of  the  statesman's  manner,  the.  apparent 
generosity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  degree  of  gentleness 
with  which  he  spoke,  acted  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
Norman  like  the  wave&r  of  the  sea  when  they  meet 
the  waters  of  the  Dordogne,  driving  them  back  even 
to  their  very  source  wifii  irresistfile  violence.  An 
unwonted  tear  trembled  in  his  eye.  *^  Monseigneur, 
I  have  d<me  foul  wrong,"  said  he,  *'in  thus  urging 

Cu,  when  you  trusted  yourself  among  us.     But  you 
ve  punished  me  more  by  your  forbearance,  than  if 
you  tuid  passed  your  sword  tibrou^  my  body." 
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^Ha!  such  tlKmghts  in  a  freebooter  I"  cried  Cha- 
vigni.  "Friend,  this  is  not  thy  right  trade.  Bui 
what  means  all  this  smoke  that  gathers  round  us  ?— * 
Surely  those  bushes  are  on  fire ; — see  the  sparks  how 
thejr  rise !" 

His  remark  called  the  eyes  of  all  upon  that  part  of 
the  dingle  into  which  the  Norman  had  incautiously 
thrown  his  torch,  on  drawing  his  sword  upon  the 
statesman.  Continued  sparks,  mingled  with  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  were  rising  quickly  from  it,  showing 
plainly  that  the  fire  had  caught  some  of  the  dry 
bushes  thereabout;  and  in  a  moment  after  a  bright 
fame  burst  forth,  speedily  communicating  itself  to 
the  old  withered  oaks  round  tiie  spot,  and  threatening 
to  spread  destruction  into. the  heart  of  the  forest 

In  an  instant  all  the  robbers  were  engaged  in  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  but 
the  distance  to  which  the  vast  strength  of  the  Nor- 
man had  hurled  the  torch  among  the  bushes,  rendered 
all  access  extremely  difficult.  No  water  was  to  be 
procured,  and  the  means  they  employed,  that  of  cutting 
down  the  smaller  trees  and  bushes  with  their  swords 
and  axes,  instead  of  opposing  any  obstacle  to  the 
flames,  seemed  rather  to  accelerate  their  progress. 
From  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  to  tree,  the  impetuous 
element  spread  on,  till,  {finding  themselves  almost  girt 
in  by  thfe  fire,  the  heat  and  smoke  of  which  were  be- 
coming too  intense  for  endurance,  Ihe  robbers  aban- 
doned their  useless  efforts  to  extinguish  it,  and  hurried 
to  gather  up  their  scattered  arms  and  garments,  before 
the  flames  reached  the  spot  of  their  late  revels. 

The  Norman,  however,  together  with  Chavigni  and 
his  servant,  still  continued  their  exertions ;  and  even 
Lafemas,  who  had  come*  forth  from  his  hiding-place, 
gave  some  awkward  assistance;  when  suddenly  the 
Norman  stopped,  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  to  aid  his 
hearing  amid  the  cracking  of  the  wood  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  flames,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  hear  horse  upon 
the  hill — follow  me,  monseigneur.  St.  Patrice  guide 
us !  this  is  a  bad  business :  follow  me  !"    So  saying, 
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three  steps  brought  him  to  the  flat  below,  where  his 
companions  were  still  engaged  in  gathering  together 
all  they  had  left  on  the  ground. 

**  Messieurs  1"  he  cried  to  the  robbers,  "  leare  all 
useless  lumber ;  I  hear  horses  coming  down  the  hill. 
It  must  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  forest,  and  the  gardes 
champitres,  alarmed  by  Ae  fire — seek  your  horses, 
quick  1 — each  his  own  way.  We  meet  at  St.  Her- 
man's brake — You,  monseigneur,  follow  me,  I  will 
be  your  guide ;  but  dally  not,  sir,  if,  as  I  guess,  you 
would  rather  b^  deemed  in  the  Rue  St  Honor6,  tilian 
in  the  Forest  of  St.  Germain." 

So  sa3ring,  he  drew  aside  the  boughs,  disclosing  a 
path  somewhat  to  the  right  of  that  by  which  Chavigni 
had  entered  their  retreat,  and  which  apparently  led  to 
the  high  sand  clilT  which  flanked  it  on  the  north.  The 
statesman,  with  his  servant  and  Lafemas,  followed 
quickly  upon  his  sieps,  only  lighted  by  the  occasional 
gleam  of  the  flames,  as  they  flashed  and  flickered 
^irough  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

Having  to  struggle  every  moment  with  the  low 
branches  of  the  hazel  and  the  tangled  briars  that  shot 
across  the  path,  it  was  some  time  ere  they  reached 
the  bank,  and  there  the  footway  they  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed seemed  to  end.  »*  Here  are  steps,"  said  the 
Norman,  in  a  low  voice ;  **  hold  by  the  boughs,  mon- 
seigneur, lest  your  footing  fail.  Here  is  the  first 
step." 

The  ascent  was  not  difiicult,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  dingle  and  the  flames  by 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  only  every  now  and  then, 
where  the  branches  opened,  a  broad  light  fell  upon 
their  path,  telling  Uiat  the  fire  still  raged  with  un- 
abated fory.  A  moment  or  tw6  after,  they  could  per- 
ceive that  the  track  entered  upon  a  small  savanna,  on 
which  the  moon  was  still  shining,  her  beams  showing 
.with  a  strange  sickly  light,  mingle4  as  they  were  virith 
the  fitful  gleams  of  the  flames  ana  the  red  reflection 
^  die  sky.  The  whole  of  this  smafl  plain,  however, 
quite  sufficiently  illuminated  to  allow  Chavigni 
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and  his  compamon  to  distinguish  two  horses  fastened 
by  their  bridles  to  a  tree  hard  by :  and  a  momentary 
glance  convinced  the  statesman,  that  the  spot  where 
'  he  and  Lafemas  had  left  their  beasts,  was  again  before 
him,  although  he  had  arhved  there  by.  another  and 
much  shorter  path  than  that  by  which  he  had  been 
cimducted  to  the  rendezvous. 

"  We  have  left  all  danger  behind  uf,  monseigneur," 
said  the  robber,  after  having  carefully  examined  the 
savanna,  to  ascertain  diat  no  spy  lurked  amoijig  the 
trees  around.  ^*  The  flies  are  all  swarming  round  the 
flames.  There  stand  your  horses — ^mount,  and  good 
speed  attend  you !  Your  servant  must  go  with  me, 
for  our  beasts  are  not  so  ni^." 

Chavigni  whispered  a  word  in  the  robber's  ear,  who 
in  retura  bowed  low,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect. 
**  I  will  attend  your  lordship—"  replied  he,  "  and  with- 
out fear." 

"  You  may  do  so  in  safety,"  said  the  statesman ; 
and  mounting  his  horse,  after  waiting  a  moment  for 
the  judge,  he  took  his  way  once  more  towards  the 
high  road  to  St.'Germain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ih  wbich  the  learned  reader  will  discover  that  it  is  easy  to  ndss 
sospiciona  without  any  cause,  and  that  royalty  is  not  patent 
against  superstition. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  principal  personage  of 
our  history,  and  accompany  him  on  his  way  towards  St. 
Germain,  whither  he  was  wending  when  last  we  left 
him. 

There  are  some  authors  fond  of  holding  their  readers 
in  suspense,  of  bringing  them  into  unexpected  situa- 
tions, and  surprising  them  into  applause.  All  such 
things  are  extremely  appropriate  in  a  novel  or  romance ; 
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but  as  ihiB  is  a  trae  and  authentic  history,  and  as 
eke  I  detest  what  theatrical  folks  call  ''claptrap," 
I  shall  proceed  to  record  the  facts  in  the  oider  in 
which  they  took  place,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possiUe  to 
do  so,  and  wiU,  like  our  old  friend  Othello,  "  a  round 
unvarnished  tale  deliver." 

The  distance  to  St.  Germain  was  considerable,  and 
naturally  sqf^ared  still  longer  than  it  really  was  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  one  step  of  the  road  before 
them,  and  apprehensive  of  a  thousand  occurrences 
both  likely  and  unlikely.  Nothing  however  hai^ned 
to  interrupt  them  on  the  way;  and  their  journey  passed 
over  not  only  in  peace,  but  pretty  much  in  silence  also. 
Both  the  ladies  who  occupied  the  inside  of  the  car- 
riage seemed  to  be  very  sufficiently  taken  up  with 
their  own  thoughts,  and  no  way  disposed  to  loquacity, 
80  Uiat  the  only  break  to  the  melancholy  stillness 
which  hung  over  them  was  now  and  then  a  half- 
formed  sentence,  proceeding  from  what  was  rapidly 
passing  in  the  minds  of  each,  or  Uie  complaming 
creak  of  the  heavy  wheels  as  they  ground  their  un- 
willing way  through  the  less  practicable  parts  of  the 
forest  road. 

At  times,  too,  a  groan^from  the  lips  of  their  wounded 
companion  interrupted  die  silence,^  as  the  roughness 
of  the  way  jolted  the  ponderous  vehicle  in  which  he 
was  carried,  and  reawakened  him  to  a  sense  of  pain. 

Long  ere  they  had  reached  St.  Crermain,  night  had 
fallen  over  their  road,  and  nothing  could  be  distin- 
guished by  those  within  the  carriage,  but  the  figures 
of  the  two  horsemen  who  kept  close  to  the  windows; 
The  interior  was  still  darker,  and  it  was  only  a  kind 
of  inarticulate  sob  from  ^e  other  side  which  made 
the  marchioness  inquire,  '*  Pauline !  you  are  not  weep- 
ing?" 

The  young  lady  did  not  positively  say  whether  she 
'  was  or  not,  but  replied  in  a  voice  which  showed  her 
mother's  conjecture  to  be  well  founded. 

^  It  was  not  thus,  mamma,"  she  said,  *'  that  I  had 
imed  to  arrive  at  St  Germain." 
.    *  C3 
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^Tie,  fie !  Pauline,"  replied  the  old  lady;  <»I  haTe 
long  tried  to  make  you  feel  like  a  woman,  and  yoa 
are  atill  a  child,  a  weak  child.  These  accidents,  and 
worse  than  these,  occur  to  eveiy  one  in  the  course  of 
life,  and  they  must  be  met  with  fortitude.  Have  yon 
flattered  yourself  that  you  would  be  exempt  from  the 
common  sorrows  of  humanity?" 

<'  But  if  he  should  die  1"  said  Pauline,  with  the  tone 
of  one  who  longs  to  be  soothed  out  of  their  fears. 
The  old  lady,  however,  applied  no  such  unction  to  the 
wound  in  her  daughter's  heart.  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont had  herself  been  reared  in  the  school  of  adver* 
sity ;  and  while  her  mind  and  principles  had  been  thus 
strengthened  and  confirmed,  her  feelings  had  not  been 
rendered  more  acute.  In  the  present  instance,  whether 
she  spoke  it  heedlessly,  or  wheUier  she  intended  to 
destroy  one  passion  by  exciting  another,  to  cure  Pan-^ 
line's  grief  by  rousing  her  anger,  her  answer  afibrded 
but  litUe  consolation.  **K  he  dies,"  said  she,  dryly, 
**  why  I  suppose  the  fair  lady,  whose  picture  he  has 
in  his  bosom,  would  weep,  and  you — ^" 

A  deep  groan  from  their  wounded  companion  broke 
in  upon  her  speech,  and  suggested  to  the  marchioness 
that  he  might  not  be  quite  so  insensible  as  he  seemed. 
Such  an  answer,  too,  was  not  so  palatable  to  Pauline 
as  to  induce  her  to  urge  the  conversation  any  farther ; 
so  that  silence  again  resumed  her  empire  over  the 
party,  remaining  undisturbed  till  the  old  lady  drawing 
back  the  curtain,  announced  that  they  were  entering 
St.  Germain. 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to  the  lodging  of 
the  Count  de  Blenau;  and  here  the  marchioness  de- 
scending, gave  all  the  necessary  directions  in  order 
that  the  young  gentleman  might  be  carried  to  his 
sleeping-chamber  in  the  easiest  and.  most  convenient 
method ;  while  Pauline,  without  proffering  any  aid,  sat 
back  in  a  daric  comer  of  the  carriage.  Nor  would 
any  thing  have  shown  that  she  was  interested  in  what 
passed  around  Jier,  save  when  the  light  of  a  torch  glar- 
ing into  the  vehicle,  discovered  a  handkerchief  pressed 
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OTer  her  eyes  to  hide  the  team  she  could  not  re 
strain. 

As  soon  as  the  count  was  safely  lodged  in  his  own 
dwelling,  the'  carriage  proceeded  towards  the  palace, 
which  showed  but  little  appearance  of  regal  state. 
However  the  mind  of  Pauline  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  picture  a  court  in  all  the  gay  and  splemhd 
colouring  which  youthful  imagination  lends  to  antic»« 
pated  pleasure,  her  thoughts  were  now  far  too,  fully 
occupied  to  admit  of  her  noticing  the  lonely  and  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  scene.  But  to  Madame  de 
Beaumont  it  was  different.  She  who  remembered 
St.  Crermain  in  other  days,  looked  in  vain  for  the  lights 
flashing  from  every  window  of  the  palace ;  for  the  ser- 
vants hurrying  along  the  different  avenues,  the  senti- 
nels parading  before  every  entrance,  and  the  gay 
groups  of  courtiers  and  ladies  in  all  the  brilliant  cos- 
tume of  the  time,  who  used  to  crowd  the  terrace  ieuid 
gardens  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

All  that  she  remembered  had  had  its  day;  and  no- 
thing remained  but  silence  and  solitude.  A  single 
sentry  at  the  principal  gate  was  all  that  indicated  the 
dwelling  of  a  king ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  carriage 
had  passed  under  the  archway,  that  even  an  attendant 
presented  himself  to  inquire  who  were  the  comers  at 
that  late  hour. 

The  principal  domestic  of  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
who  had  alresidy  descended  from  his  horse,  gave  the 
name  of  his  lady  with  all  ceremony,  and  also  tendered 
a  card  (as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  marchioness), 
on  which  her  style  and  title  were  fully  displayed. 
The  royal  servant  bowed  low,  saying  that  the  queen 
his  mistress  had  expected  the  marchioness  before; 
and  seizing  the  rope  of  a  great  Ijell,  which  himg  above 
ihe  staircase,  he  rang  such  a  peal  that  the  empty  gal- 
imes  of  the  palace  returned  a  kind  of  groaning  echo 
|»  the  rude  clang  which  seemed  to  mock  their  lone- 
.&»ess. 

Two  or  three  more  servants  appeared  in  answer  to 
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the  bell's  noisy  suounons;  yet  such  was  stiQ  &• 
paucity  of  attendants,  that  Madame  de  Beamnont, 
even '  while  she  descended  fipom  her  carriage,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  "grand  escalier,"  had  need  to 
look,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  splendid  fresco  paint* 
ings  which  decorated  the  walls,  and  the  crowns  and 
fleurs-de-lis  with  which  all  the  cornices  were'  orna- 
mented, before  she  could  satisfy  herself  that  she  really 
was  in  the  royal  ch&teau  of  St.  Germain. 

Pauline's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  floor,  wandered  little 
to  any  of  the  objects  round,  yet,  perhaps,  the  vast 
spaciousness  of  the  palace,  contrasted  with  the  scarcity 
of  its  inhabitants,  might  cast  even  an  additional  degree 
of  gloQm  over  her  mind,  saddened  as  it  already  was 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Doubtless,  in  the  re«* 
mote  parts  of  Languedoc,  where  Pauline  de  Beaumont 
had  hitherto  dwelt,  gay  visions  of  a  court  had  come 
floating  upon  imagination  like  the  lamps  which  the 
Hindoos  commit  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  casting 
a  wild  and  uncertain  light  upon  the  distant  prospect ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  evjen  if  St.  Germain  had  pos- 
sessed all  its  former  splendour,  Pauline  would  still 
have  been  disappointed,  for  youthful  imagination  al- 
ways outrivals  plain  reality ;  and  besides  there  is  an 
.  unpleasing  feeling  of  solitude  communicated  by  the 
aspect  of  a  strange  place,  which  detracts  greatly  from 
the  first  pleasure  of  novelty.  Thus  there  were  a  thou- 
sand reasons  why  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  as  she 
followed  the  attendant  through  the  long  empty  galleries 
and  vacant  chambers  of  the  paUce  towards  the  ap?urt- 
ments  prepared  for  her  mother  and  herself,  felt  none 
of  those  happy  sensations  which  she  had  anticipated 
from  her  arrival  at  court ;  nor  was  it  till  on  entering 
the  antechamber  of  their  suite  of  roodas,  she  beheld 
the  gay  smiling  face  of  her  Lyonaise  waiting-maid, 
that  she  felt  there  was  any  thing  akin  to  old  recollec- 
tions within  those  cold  and  pompous  walls  which 
seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  stranger. 

The  soubrette  had  been  sent  forward  the  day  before  , 
with  a  part  of  the  Marchidness  de  Beaumont's  equi- 
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page ;  and  now,  haying  endured  a  whole  da3r'«  com- 
,  parative  silence  with  £e  patience  and  fortitude  of  a 
martyr,  she  advanced  to  the  two  ladies  with  loquacity 
in  her  countenance,  as  if  resolved  to  make  up,  as 
ispeedily  as  possible,  for  the  restraint  under  which  her 
tongue  had  laboured  during  her  short  sojourn  in  the 
palace ;  but  the  deep  gravity  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont, and^e  melancholy  air  of  her  daughter,  checked 
Louise  in  full  career ;  so  that,  having  kissed  her  mis- 
tress on  both  cheeks,  she  paused,  while  her  lip,  like  an 
overfilled  reservoir,  whose  waters  are  trembling  on  the 
Tery  brink,  seemed  ready  to  pour  forth  the  Uxtrent  of 
words  which  she  had  so  lopg  suppressed. 

Pauline,  as  she  passed  through  the  anteroom,  wiped 
the  last  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  on  entering  the  saloon, 
advanced  towards  a  mirror  which  hung  between  the 
windows,  as  if  to  ascertain  what  traces  they  had  left 
behind.  The  soubrette  did  not  fail  to  advance,  in 
order  to  adjust  her  young,  lady's  dress,  and  finding  her- 
self once  more  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions,  the 
right  of  chattering  seemed  equally  restored ;  fbr  she 
commenced  immediately,  beginning  in  a  low  and 
respectful  voice,  but  gradusdly  increasing  as  the 
thought  of  her  mistress  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  herself. 

**  Oh,  dear  mademoiselle,"  said  she,  **  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come  at  last.  This  place  is  so  sad  and  so 
dull !  Who  would  think  it  wsls  a  court  ?  Why,  I 
expected  to  see  it  aU  filled  yriih  lords  and  ladies,  and 
instead  of  that,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  dismal-looking 
men,  who  go  gliding  about  in  silence,  seeming  afraid 
to  open  their  lips,  as  if  that  cruel  old  cardinal,  whom 
they  all  tremble  at,  could  hear  every  word  they  say. 
I  did  see  one  fine4ooking  gentleman  this  morning,  to 
be  sure,  with  his  servants  all  in  beautiful  liveries  of 
blue  and  gold,  and  horses  as  if  there  were  fire  coming 
out  of  their  very  eyes ;  but  he  rode  away  to  hunt,  after 
he  had  been  half  an  hour  wi^h  the  queen  and  Made- 
.,  jaoiselle  de  Hauteford,  as  they  call  her." 
.1     **  Mademoiselle  who  ?"  exclaimed  Pauline»  quickly, 
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as  if  startled  from  her  revery  by  something  curiotui  te 
the  name.     "  Who  did  you  say,  Louise  ?" 

♦*  Oh,  such  a  pretty  young  lady !"  replied  the  wait- 
mg-woman.  **  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  is  her 
name.  I  saw  her  this  morning  as  she  went  to  the 
queen's  levee.  She  has  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky,  and 
teeth  like  pearls  themselves ;  but  withal  she  looks  as 
cold  and  as  proud  as  if  she  were  the  queen's  own 
self." 

While  the  soubrette  spoke,  Pauline  raised  her  large 
dark  eyes  to  the  tall  Venetian  mirror  which  stood 
before  her,  and  which  had  never  reflected  any  thing 
lovelier  than  herself,  as  hastily  she  passed  her  fair 
small  hand  across  her  brow,  brushing  back  the  glossy 
ringlets  that  hung  clustering  over  her  forehead.  But 
she  was  tired  and  pale  with  fatigue  and  anxiety ;  her 
eyes,  too,  bore  the  traces  of  tears,  and  with  a  sigh  and 
look  of  dissatisfaction,  she  turned  away  from  the  mir- 
ror, which,  like  .every  other  invention  of  human  vanity, 
often  procures  us  disappointment  as  well  as  gratifi- 
cation. 

Madame  de  Beaumont's  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
'  Pauline ;  and  translating  her  daughter's  looks  with  the 
instinctive  acuteness  of  a  mother,  she  approached  with 
more  gentleness  than  was  her  wont.  "  You  are  beau- 
tiful enough,  my  Pauline,"  said  she,  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek ;  "  you  are  beautiful  enough.  Do  not 
fear." 

"  Nay,  mamma,"  replied  Pauline,  '*  I  have  nothing 
to  fear,  either  from  possessing  or  from  wanting 
beauty." 

"Thou  art  a  silly  girl,  Pauline,"  continued  her 
Another,  "and  take  these  trifles  far  too  much  to  heart. 
Perhaps  1  was  wrong  concerning  this  Same  picture. 
It  was  but  a  random  guess.  Besides,  even  were  it 
true,  where  were  the  mighty  harm  ?  *  These  men  are 
all  alike,  Pauline, — like  butterflies,  they  rest  on  a 
thousand  flowers  before  they  settle  on  any  one.  We 
all  fancy  that  our  own  lover  is  difierent  from  his  fel- 
lows ;  Init,  believe  me,  my  child,  the  best  happiness 
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a  woman  can  boai^  is  that  of  being  most  carefnlly 
deceived." 

*'Then  no  such  butterfly  love  for  me,  mamma," 
replied  Pauline,  her  cheek  slightly  colouring  as  she 
spoke.  *'  I  would  ralher  notJmow  this  sweet  poiscm — 
love.  My  heart  is  still  free,  though  my  fancy  may 
have — ^have — ^" 

''  May  have  what,  Pauline  ?"  demanded  her  mother, 
with  a  doubtful  smile.  "My  dear  child,  thy  heart, 
and  thy  fancy,  I  trow,  have  not  been  so  separate  as 
thou  tlunkest." 

"Niy,  mamma,"  answered  Pauline,  "my  fancy, 
like  an  insect,  may  have  been  caught  in  the  web  of  a 
spider ;  but  the  enemy  has  not  yet  seized  me«  and  I 
will  break  through  while  I  can." 

"  But,  first,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  right,"  said 
Madame  de  Beaumont.  "  For  as  every  rule  has  its 
exception,  there  be  some  men,  whose  hearts  are  even 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  squean^sh  girl,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  expects  to  meet  with 
purity  Uke  her  own.  At  all  events,  love,  De  Blenau 
is  the  soul  of  honour,  and  will  not  stoop  to  deceit.  In 
^  justice,  you  must  not  judge  without  hearing  him." 

"  But,"  said  Pauline,  not  at  all  displeased  with  the 
refutation  of  her  own  ideas,  and  even  wishing,  perhaps, 
to  afford  her  mother  occasion  to  combat  them  anew, — 
«*but— "      ~ 

The  sentence,  however,  was  never  destined  to  be 
concluded ;  for,  as  she  spoke,  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment opened,  and  a  form  g^ded  in,  the  appearance  of 
which  instantly  arrested  the  words  on  Pauline's  lips, 
•  and  made  her  draw  back  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
respect. 

The  lady  v<4io  entered  had  passed  that  earlier  period 
of  existence  when  beauties  and  graces  succeed  each 
o^er  without  pause,  like  the  flowers  of  spring,  that  go 
:  blooming  on  from  the  violet  to  the  rose.  She  was  in 
1&B  ^unmer  of  life,  but  it  was  the  early  summer, 
.ilBlouched  by  autumn ;  and  her  form,  though  it  -pos- 
no  longer  the  airy  lightness  of  youth,  had 
C3 
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acquired  in  dignity  a  degree  of  beanty  which  com* 
^pensated  for  the  softer  loveliness  that  years  had  stolen 
away.  Her  brown  hair  fell  in  a  profusion  of  large 
curls  round  a  face,  which,  if  not  strictly  handsome, 
was  highly  pleasing:  and  even  many  sorrows  and 
reverses,  by  mingling  an  expression  of  patient  melan- 
choly with  the  gentle  majesty  of  her  countenance, 
produced  a  greater  degree  of  interest  t|ian  the  features 
could  have  originally  excited. 

Those  even  who  sought  for  mere  beauty  of  feature, 
would  have  perceived  that  her  eyes  were  quick  and 
fine ;  that  her  skin  was  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness, 
except  where  it  was  disfigured  by  the  use  of  rouge ; 
and  that  her  small  mouth  might  have  served  as  model 
to  a  statuary,  especially  while  her  lips  arched  with  a 
warm  smile  of  pleasure  and  affection,  as  advancing 
into  the  apartment,  she  pressed  Madame  de  Beaumont 
to  her  bosom,  who  on  her  part,  bending  low,  received 
the  embrace  of  Anne  of  Austria  widi  the  humble 
deference  of  a* respectful  subject  towards  the  conde- 
scension of  their  sovereign. 

"  Once  more  restored  to  me,  my  dear  Madame  de 
Bi^j^umont!"  said  the  queen.  ^His  Eminence  of 
RicWieu  does  indeed  give  me  back  one  of  the  best 
of  my  fri^ds — ^And  this  is  your  Pauline." — She  added, 
turning  to  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  "  You  were  but 
yoimg,  my  fair  demoiselle,  when  last  I  saw  you.  You 
have  grown  up  a  lovely  flower  from  a  noble  root ;  but 
truly  you  will  never  be  spoiled  by  splendour  at  our 
court." 

As  she  spoke,  her  mind  seemed  naturally  to  return 
to  other  days,  and  her  eye  fixed  intently  on  the  ground, 
as  if  engaged  in  tracing  out  the  plan  of  her  past  ex- 
istence, running  over  all  the  lines  of  sorrow,  danger, 
and  disappointed  hope,  till  the  task  became  too  bitter, 
and  she  turned  to  the  marchioness  with  one  of  those 
long  deep  sighs,  that  almost  always  follow  a  review  of 
the  days  gone  by,  forming  a  sort  of  epitaph  to  the 
dreams,  the  wishes,  and  the  joys,  that  once  were  dear, 
and  are  now  no  more. 
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^^'Wbeii  yon  met  me,  D#  BeawBont,"  said  the 
queen,  "  with  the  proud  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bidasoa— -quitting  the  kingdom  of  my  father, 
and  entering  the  kingdom  of  my  husband — ^with  an 
army  for  my  escort,  and  princes  kneeling  at  my  feet — 
little,  little  did  ever  you  or  I  think,  that  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, the  wife  of  a  great  king,  and  daughter  of  a  long 
line  of  monarchs,  would,  in  after  years,  be  forced  to 
dwell  at  St.  Germain,  without  guards,  without  court, 
without  attendants,  but  such  as  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu chooses  to  allow  her. — The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu !" 
she  proceeded,  thoughtfully ;  "  the  servant  of  my  hus- 
band I^-but  no  less  Sio  master  of  his  master,  and  the 
king  of  his  king." 

*♦  I  can  assure  your  majesty,"  replied  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  with  a  deep  tone  of  feeling  which  had  no 
l^pocrisy  in  it,  for  her  whole  heart  was  bound  by 
habit,  principle,  and  inclination  to  her  royal  mistress 
— **  I  can  assiu*e  your  majesty,  that  many  a  tear  have 
I  shed  ovei;  the  sorrows  of  my  queen ;  and  when  his 
eminence  drove  me  from  the  court,  I  regretted  not  the 
splendour  of  a  palace,  I  regretted  not  the  honour  of 
serving  my  sovereign,  I  regretted  not  the  friends  I  left 
behind,  or  the  hopes  I  lost,  but  I  regretted  that  I  could 
not  be  the  sharer  of  my  mistress's  misfortunes.-^6ut 
your  majesty  has  now  received  a  blessing  frcmi  Hea- 
ven," she  continued,  willing  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  the  troubled  course  of  memory  to  the  more 
agreeable  channels  of  hope — *^  a  blessing  which  we 
scarcely  dreamed  of,  a  consolation  under  all  present 
sorrows,  and  a  bright  prospect  for  the  years  to  come." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  Httle  Louis,  you  woidd  say,"  replied 
the  queejQ,  her  face  lightening  with  all  a  mother's  joy 
as  she  spoke  of  her  son.  "  He  is  indeed  a  cherub ; 
and  sure  am  I,  that  if  God  sends  him  years,  he  will 
redress  his  mother's  wircHigs  by  proving  the  greatest 
of  his  race." 

'  She  spoke  of  the  famous  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 

Ipaie  might  have  thought  she  prophesied.    But  it  was 

■ .  fi^  ^^  fervour  of  a  mother's  hope,  an  ebuUition  of 
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tiiat  pure  feeling,  whicltalone,  of  all  the  affectioiis  of 
the  heart,  the  most  sordid  poverty  cannot  destroy,  and 
the  proudest  rank  can  hardly  check* 

''He  is  indeed  a  cherub,"  continued  the  queen; 
**  and  such  was  your  Pauline  to  you,  Be  Beaumont, 
when  the  cardinsd  drove  you  from  my  side :  a  con- 
solation not  only  in  your  exile,  but  also  in  your 
mourning  for  your  noble  lord«  Come  near,  young 
lady ;  let  me  see  if  thou>art  like  thy  father/' 

Pauline  approached ;  and  the  queen  laying  her 
hand  gently  upon  her  arm,  ran  her  eye  rapidly  over 
her  face  and  figure,  every  now  and  then  pausing  for  a 
moment,  and  seeming  to  call  memory  to  her  ^id,  in 
the  comparison  she  was  making  between  the  dead  and 
the  living.  But  suddenly  she  started  back,  ''  Sainte 
Vierge  T  cried  she,  crossing  herself,  **  your  dress  is 
all  dabbled  with  blood.     What  bad  omen  is  this !" 

'<  May  it  please  your  majesty,''  said  the  marchion» 
ess,  half  smiling  at  the  queen's  superstition,^  for  her 
own  strong^  mind  rejected  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
day,  *' that  blood  is  omy  an  omen  of  Pauline's  charitable 
disposition;  for  in  the  forest  hard  by,  we  came  up^ 
with  a  wounded  cavalier,  and,  like  a  true  demoiselle 
errante^  Pauline  rendered  him  personal  aid,  even  at  the 
expense  of  her  robe." 

•*Nay,  nay,  De  Beaumont,**  said  the  queen,  "it 
matters  not  how  it  came ;  it  is  a  bad  omen :  some 
misfortune  is  about  to  hagpen.  I  remember  the  day 
before  my  father  died,  theuonde  de  Saldama  came  to 
court  with  a  spot  of  blood  upon  the  lace  of  his  cardi* 
nal ;  and  on  that  fatal  day  which — ^" 

The  door  of  the  apartment  at  this  moment  opened, 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  filled  with  her  own  peculiar 
superstition,  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  speech,  and 
turned  her  eye  anxiously  towards  it,  as  if  she  expected 
the  coming  of  some  ghastly  apparition.  The  figure 
that  entered,  however,  though  it  possessed  a  dignity 
scarcely  earthly,  and  a  calm  still  grace — ^an  almost 
inanimate  composure,  rarely  seen  in  beings  agitated  by 
human  passions,  was  nevertheless  no  form  calculated 
to  inspire  alarm. 
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**0h,  Mademoiselle  de  Hanteford!**  cried  the 
queen,  her  face  brightening  as  she  spoke,  '*  De  Beau- 
mont, you  will  love  her,  for  that  she  is  one  of  my  firm* 
est  fhends." 

At  the  name  of  De  Hauteford,  Pauline  drew  up  her 
slight  elegant  figure  to  its  full  height,  with  »wild  start, 
like  a  deer  suddenly  frightened  by<^(n  distant  sounds 
and  drawing  her  hand  across  ^er  ii^^ad,  brushed 
back  the  two  or  three  dark  curls,  vrtach  hm  again  fallen 
over  her  cle^  fair  brow. 

**De  Hauteford!"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,! as  the 
young  lady  advanced, ''  what  has  happened  1  You  look 
pale — some  evil  is  abroad/' 

**  I  would  not  have  intruded  on  jtour  majesty,  or  on 
these  ladies,''  said  Mademoiselle  d6  Hauteford,  with  a 
gracefdl  but  cold  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the 
strangers,  "  had  it  not  been  that  Monseiur  Seguin,  your 
majesty's  sivgeon,  requests  the  favour  of  an  audience 
immediately.  Nor  does  he  wish  to  be  seen  by  the 
common  attendants ;  in  truth,  he  has  followed  me  to 
the  antechamber,  where  he  waits  your  majesty's 
pleasure." 

**  Admit  him,  admit  him  1"  cried  Ihe  queen.  •*  What 
can  he  want  at  Uiis  hour  ?" 

The  surgeon  was  instantly  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  queen  by  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  ;  but, 
after  approaching  his  royal  mistress  with  a  profound 
bow,  he  .remained  in  silence  glancing  his  eye  towards 
the  strangers  who  stood  in  the  apartment,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intimate  that  his  communication  required 
to  be  made  in  private. 

"  Speak,  speak,  Seguin !"  cried  the  queen,  translate 
ing  his  look  and  answering  it  at  once ;  ^  these  are  all 
fiiends,  old  and  dear  friends." 

**  If  such  be  your  majesty's  pleasure  "  re|died  the 
Burgeon,  with  that  sort  of  short  dry  voice,  which  gei;i- 
^»dly  denotes  a  man  of  few  words,  *'  I  must  inform 
ifm  at  once,  that  young  Count  de  Blenau  has  been 
w^  morning  attacked  by  robbers,  while  hunting  in  the 
jBiest,  and  is  severely  hurt." 
•While  Seguin  communicated  this  intilligeiice. 
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Pauline  (she  scarce  knew  why),  fixed  her  eye  upon 
Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  whose  clear  pale  cheek, 
ever  almost  of  the  hue  of  alabaster,  showed  that  it 
could  become  still  paler.  The  queen  too,  though  the 
rouge  she  wore  concealed  any  change  of  ccnnplexion,. 
appeared  askanifestly  agitated.  '*  I  told  you  so,  De  Beau- 
mont," she  exchomed — ^^  that  blood  foreboded  evil :  I 
never  knew  the  sign  to  fail.  This  is  bad  news  truly, 
Segmn,"  she  continued  "  Poor  De  Blenau !  surely 
he  will  not  die." 

**I  hope  not,  madam,"  replied  the  surgeon;  "I  see 
every  chance  of  his  recovery." 

**  But  speak  more  freely,"  said  the  queen.  "  Have 
you  learned  any  thing  from  him  ?  These  are  all  Mends, 
I  tell  you." 

"  The  count  is  very  weak,  madam,"  answered  Se- 
guin,  *'both  from  ^  loss  of  blood  and  a  stunning  blow 
on  the  head ;  but  he  desired  me  to  tell  your  majesty, 
that  though  ^e  wound  is  in  his  side,  his  heart  is  un- 
injured !" 

<*0h,  I  understand,  I  understand,"  exclaimed  the 
queen.  "  De  Blenau  is  one  out  of  a  thousand :  I  must 
write  him  a  note ;  follow  me,  Seguin.  Good  night, 
dear  Madame  de  Beaumont.  Farewell,  Pauline! — 
Come  to  my  levee  to  morrow,  and  we  will  talk  over 
old  stories  and  new  hopes. — But  have  a  care,  Pauline 
— ^No  more  blood  upon  your  robe.  It  is  a  bad  sign  in 
the  house  of  Austria." 

The  moment  the  queen  was  gone,  Pauline  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  followed  by  her 
maid  Louise,  who,  be  it  remarked*  had  remained  in  the 
room  during  the  royal  visit.  , 

''This  is  a  strange  place,  this  St.  Germain,"  said  the 
waiting-woman,  as  she  undressed  her  mistress. 

"It  is  indeed!"  replied  Pauline.  "I  vrish  I  had 
liever  seen  it.  But  of  one  thing  let  me  warn  you, 
Louise,  before  it  is  too  late.  Never  repeat  any 
thing  you  may  see  or  hear,  while  you  are  at  the 
court ;  for  if  you  do,  your  life  may  answer  for  it." 

"  My  life !  Mademoiselle  Pauline,"  exclaimed  thd 
^floubrette,  as  if  (she  doubted  her  ears. 
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"Yes  indeed,  your  life !"  replied  the  young  lady: 
"So  beware." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  place  eidier," 
rejoined  the  maid ;  "for  what  is  the  use  of  seeing  and 
hearing  things,  if  one  may  not  talk  about  them  ?-r>aiid 
who  can  be  always  watcbong  one's  tongue !" 


CHAPTER  V 

A  Chapter  of  mighty  imporft  which  ma^  be  read  or  not,  as  the  Reader 
thinks  fit,  the  Book  oeing  quite  a^i  well  without  it. 

With  the  happy  irregularity  of  all  true  stories,  we 
must  return,  for  a  moment,  to  a  very  insignificant  per- 
son,— the  woodman  of  Mantes.  Indeed,  I  have  to  beg 
my  reader's  pardon  for  saying  so  much  about  anyone 
under  the  rank  of  a  chevalier  at  least ;  but  all  through 
this  most  untractable  of  all  histories,  I  have  been  pest- 
ered with  a  set  of  shabby  fellows  in  very  indifferent 
circumstances.  Woodcutters,  robbers,  gentlemen's 
servants,  and  the  like,  who  make  themselves  so 
abominably  useful,  that  though  we  wish  them  at  the 
devil  all  the  time,  we  can  do  no  way  without  them. 
Let  the  sin  not  be  attributed  to  me  ;  for  I  declare,  upon 
my  conscience,  that  when  first  I  undertook  to  record 
this  tale,  I  attempted  a  thorough  reform ;  I  superseded 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  characters,  put  others 
upon  the  retired  list,  and  dismissed  a  great  many  as 
useless  sinecurists ;  but  when  I  had  done,  all  was  in 
confusion;  and  then,  afler  considering  matters  for 
half  an  hour,  and ,  turning  over  a  page  or  two  in  the 
book  of  nature,  I  found,  that  the  most  brilliant  actions 
and  the  greatest  events  were  generally  brought  about 
irom  the  meanest  motives  and  most  petty  causes :  I 
j^rceived,  that  women  and  valets  de-chambre  govern 
^e  world :  I  found  that  saur-kraut  had  disagreed  with 
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Sarah  Duchess  of  Mailboimigh,  made  her  insolent  to 
Queen  Anne,  made  Queen  Anne  threaten  to  box  her 
ears,  made  England  resign  her  adyantages  over  to 
France — ^placed  the  Bomfoon  d3mast3ron  the  throne  of 
£^pain,  and  changed  the  face  of  Europe  eren  to  the 
present  day.  So,  if  saur-kraut  did  all  this,  surely  I 
may  return  to  Philip,  the  woodman  of  Mantes. 

Chavigni,  as  we  have  seen,  cast  his  purse  upon  the 
ground,  and  rode  away  from  the  cottage  of  the  wood- 
man, little  heeding  what  so  insignificant  an  agent 
hnight  do  or  say.  Yet  Philip's  first  thought  was  one 
which  would  have  procured  him  speedy  admission  to 
the  Bastille,  had  Chavigni  been  able  to  divine  its  na- 
ture. "The  young  count  shall  know  all  about  it," 
said  Philip  to  himself.  "That's  a  great  rogue  in 
Isabel  and  silver,  for  all  his  fine  clothes,  or  I'm  much 
mistaken." 

"t^is  next  object  of  attention  was  the  purse ;  and 
after  various  iproB  and  eons^  Inclination,  the  best  logi- 
cian in  the  world,  reasoned  him  into  taking  it.  "  For," 
said  Philip,  "  dirty  fingers  soil  no  gold ;"  and.  having 
carefully  put  it  into  his  pouch,  the  woodman  laid  his 
finger  upon  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  plunged  headlong 
into  a  deep  meditation  concerning  the  best  and  least 
suspicious  method  of  informing  &e  young  Count  de 
Blenau  of  all  he  had  seen,  heard,  or  suspected.  We 
will  not  follow  the  course  of  this  cogitation,  which,  as 
it  doubtless  took  place  in  the  French  tongue,  must 
necessarily  suffer  by  translation,  but  taking  a  short 
cut  straight  through  all  the  zigzags  of  Philip's  mind, 
arrive  directly  at  the  conclusion,  or  rather  at  the  con- 
sequences, which  were  these.  In  the  first  place,  he 
commanded  his  son  Charles  to  load  the  mule  with 
wood,  notwithstanding  the  boy's  observation,  that  no 
one  would  buy  wood  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  or 
rather  the  night;  for,  to  make  use  of  Shakspeare's 
language,  the  mom,  far  from  being  yet  clad  in  any 
russet  mantle,  was  snugly  wrapped  up  in  the  blanket 
of  the  dark,  and  snoring  away,  fast  asleep,  like  her 
betters. 
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Precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  Aurora,  that  is  to 
say,  soundly  sleeping,  till  her  ordinary  hour  of  rising, 
was  Joan,  the  woodman's  wife.  Philip,  however,  by 
sundry  efforts,  contrived  to  awak^i  her  to  a  sense  of 
external  things;  and  perceiving  that,  after  variotts 
yawns  and  stretches,  her  mind  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  comprehending  a  simple  proposition,  ''G^t  up, 
Joan,  get  up !"  cried  he.  "  I  i^ant  you  to  write  a 
letter  for  me ;  writing  being  a  gift  that,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod,  I  do  not  possess." 

The  wife  readily  obeyed ;  for  Philip,  thdugh  as  kind* 
as  the  air  of  spring,  had  a  high  notion  of  marital  privi- 
leges, and  did  not  often  suffer  his  commands  to  be  dis- 
puted within  his  little  sphere  of  dominion.  However, 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  tenure  by  which  his  sway  was 
held,  that  Joan,  his  wife,  should  share  in  all  his  se- 
crets ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
good  woodman  related  in  somewhat  prolix  style,  not 
only  all  that  had  passed  between  Chavigni  and  Lafe- 
mas  in  the  house,  but  much  of  what  they  had  said  be- 
fore they  even  knocked  at  his  door. 

'*  For  you  must  know,  Joan,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  all  this  day's  bad  work ;  and, 
as  I  lay  awake,  I  heard  horses  stop  at  the  water,  and 
people  speaking,  and  very  soon  what  they  said  made 
me  wish  to  hear  more,  which  I  did,  as  I  have  told  you. 
And  now,  Joan,  I  think  it  right,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
man,  to  let  this  young  cavalier  know  what  they  are 
:>?,otting  against  him.  So  sit  thee  down ;  here  is  a 
pen  arud  ink,  and  a  plain  sheet  out  of  the  boy's  holy 
catechism, — God  forgive  me !  But  it  could  not  go  to 
a  better  use." 

It  matters  not  much  to  tell  all  the  various  consid- 
erations which  were  weighed  and  discussed  by  Philip 
and  his  wife  in  the  construction  of  this  epistle.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  like  two  unskilful  players  at  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock,  they  bandied  backwards  and 
forwards  the  same  objections  a  thousand  times  be- 
tipeen  them,  for  ever  letting  them  drop,  and  taking 
Ijtasni  up  again  anew,  till  such  time  as  day  was  well 
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risen  before  they  finished.  Neither  would  it  much 
edify  the  world,  in  all  probability,  to  know  the  exadt 
style  and  tenor  of  the  composition  when  it  was  com- 
plete, although  Philip  heard  his  wife  read  it  over  with 
ne  small  satisfaction,  and  doubtless  thought  it  as  pretty 
a  piece  of  oratory  as  ever  was  penned. 

It  is  now  unfortunately  lost  to  the  puUic,  and  all 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  vouched  upon  the  subject  is, 
that  it  was  calculated  to  convey  to  the  Count  de  Blenaa 
all  the  information  which  the  woodcutter  possessed^ 
*i^thou|[h  that  information  might  be  clothed  in  homely 
language,  without  much  perfection,  either  in  writing 
or  orthography. 

When  it  had  been  read,  and  re-read,  and  twisted  up 
according  to  the  best  conceit  of  the  good  couple,  it 
was  entrusted  to  Charles,  the  woodman's  boy,  with 
many  a  charge  and  direction  concerning  its  delivery. 
Pel-  his  part,  glad  of  a  day's  sport,  he  readily  under- 
took  the  task,  and  driving  the  laden  mule  before  him, 
set  out,  whistling  on  his  way,  to  St.  Grermain's.  He 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  Philip  with  new  directions^  the  principal 
one  being  to  say,  if  any  one  should  actually  see  him 
deliver  the  note,  and  make  inquiries,  that  it  came  from 
a  lady.  "  For,"  said  Philip, — and  he  thought  the  ob- 
servation was  a  shrewd  one, — '*  so  handsome  a  youth 
as  the  young  count  must  have  many  ladies  who  write 
to  him.^ 

Charies  did  not  very  well  comprehend  what  it  wad 
an  about,  but  he  was  well  enough  contented  to  serve 
the  young  count,  who  had  given  him  many  a  kind 
word  and  a  piece  of  silver,  when  the  himting  parties 
of  the  court  had  stopped  to  water  their  horses  at  the 
abreuvoir.  The  boy  was  diligent  and  active,  and  soon 
reached  St.  Germain.  His  next  task  was  to  find  out 
the  lodging  of  the  Count  de  Blenau :  and,  afler  look- 
ing abcmt  for  some  time,  he  addressed  himself,  for  in- 
formation, to  a  stout,  jovial-looking  servant,  who  was 
sauntering  down  the  street,  gazing  about  at  the  various 
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hotels,  with  « look  of  easy  Mmckakmee,  as  if  idknets 
was  his  employment. 

^  Why  do  you  ask,  my  boy  ?"  demanded  the  man, 
without  answering  his  question. 

^  I  want  to  sell  my  wood,''  replied  the  woodman!^ 
son,  remembering  that  his  errand  was  to  be  private* 
"Where  does  he  lodge,  good  sir?" 

*'  Why,  the  count  does  not  buy  wood  in  this  hot 
weather,"  rejoined  the  other. 

**  I  should  suppose  the  count  does  not  buy  wood, 
himself,  at  all,"  replied  the  boy,  puttii^  the  questicm 
aside  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  French  peasant ; 
**  but,  perhaps,  his  cook  will." 

♦*  Suppose  I  buy  your  wood,  my  man^"  said  the 
servant. 

"Why,  you  are  very  welcome,  sir,"  answered 
Charles ;  "  but  if  you  do  not  want  it,  I  pray  you,  in 
honesty,  show  me  which  is  the  Count  de  Blenau's 
hotel." 

"  WeU,  I  will  show  thee,"  said  the  servant ;  ^*  I  am 
e'en  going  thither  myself,  on  the  part  of  the  Marquise 
de  Beaumont,  to  ask  afte^  Ihe  young  count's  health." 

**  Oh,  then,  you  are  one  of  those  who  were  with  the 
carriage  yesterday,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
wood,"  exclaimed  the  boy.  *•  Now  I  remember  your 
colours.     Were  you  not  one  of  those  on  horseback  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  answered  the  man ;  "  and  if  I  forget 
not,  thou  art  the  woodman's  boy.  But  come,  prithee, 
tell  us  what  is  thy  real  errand  with  the  count.  We 
are  all  his  friends,  you  know ;  and  selling  him  the 
wood  is  all  a  tale." 

Charles  thought  for  a  moment,  to  determine  whether 
he  should  tell  the  man  aU  he  knew  or  not;  but  remem- 
bering the  answer  his  father  had  furnished  him  with, 
he  replied,  "  The  truth  then  is,  I  carry  him  a  note 
from  a  lady." 

"Oh,  ho!  my  little  Mercury!"  cried  the  servant; 
**  so  you  are  as  close  with  your  secrets  as  if  you  were 
lUd  older  politician.  This  is  the  way  you  sell  wood, 
iiitr 
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"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  Mercury,"  r^' 
joined  the  boy. 

"  Why  he  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,**  replied  the 
servant,  ''  and,  as  I  take  it,  used  to  come  and  go  be- 
tween the  gods  and  goddesses ;  notwithstanding  which. 
Monsieur  Rubens,  who  is  the  greatest  painter  that 
ever  lived,  has  painted  this  same  Mercury  as  one  of 
&e  late  queen's*  council,  but  nevertheless  he  was  a 
carrier  of  messages,  and  so  forth." 

**  Whyj  then,  thou  art  more  Mercury  than  I,  for  thou 
earnest  a  message,  and  I  a  letter,"  answered  Gharies, 
as  they  approached  the  hotel  of  the  count,  towards 
which  th^y  had  been  bending  their  steps  during  this 
conversation.  Their  proximity  to  his  dwelling,  in  all 
probability,  saved  Charles  from  an  angry  answer ;  for 
his  companion  did  not  seem  at  all  pleased  with  having 
the  name  of  Mercury  retorted  upon  himself;  and  in- 
tending strongly  to  impress  upon  the  woodman's  boy 
that  he  was  a  person  of  far  too  great  consequence  to 
be  jested  with,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  double  pom- 
posity towards  the'  servant  who  appeared  on  Ae  steps 
of  the  hotel.  "  Tell  Henry  de  la  Mothe,  the  count's 
page,"  said  the  servant,  **  that  the  Marquise'  de  Beau- 
mont has  sent  to  inquire  after  his  master's  health." 

The  servant  retired  with  the  message,  and  in-  a  mo- 
ment after  Henry  de  la  Mothe  himself  appeared,  and 
informed  the  messenger  that  his  master  was  greatly 
better.  He  had  slept  well,  he  said,  during  the  night ; 
and  his  surgeons  assured  him  that  the  wounds  which 
he  had  received  were  likely  to  produce  no  farther 
harm  than  the  weakness  naturally  consequent  upon  so* 
great  a  loss  of  blood  as  that  which  he  had  sustained. 
Having  given  this  message  on  his  master's  account, 
Henry,  on  his  own,  began  to  question  the  servant  con- 
cerning many  little  particulars  of  his  own  family;  his 
father  being,  as  already  said,  FermUr  to  Madame  de 
Beaumont. 

Charles,  the  woodman's  son,  perceiving  that  the 

*  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  picture  of  the  reconciliation  of  Mary 
de  Medicis  and  her  son  Louis  XIIL,  in  which  Mercury  seems  hand 
in  glove  with  the  cardinals  and  statesmen  of  the  day. 
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eonvefsatioii  had  turned  to  a  subject  too  interesting 
fioon  to  be  discussed,  glided  past  the  marchiones&'s 
servant,  placed  the  note  he  carried  in  the  hand  of  the 
count's  pa,ge,  pressed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  in  sign 
that  it  was  to  be  given  privately,  and  detaching  him- 
self from  them,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned, 
drove  back  his  mule  through  the  least  known  parts  of 
;  the  forest,  and  rendered  an  account  to  hit  father  of 
,  the  success  of  his  expedition. 

^  Who  can  that  note  be  irom !"  said  the  lilarchio- 
ness  de  Beaxmionf  s  servant  to  Henry  de  La  Motha. 
**  The  boy  told  me  it  came  from  a  lady." 

^  From  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteferd,  probably,''  re- 
plied the  page,  thoughtfully^  **  I  must  give  it  to  my 
master  without  delay,  if  he  be  strong  enough  to  read 
it.  We  will  talk  mom  ano^er  day,  good  friend ;" 
and  he  left  him. 

^'  From  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford!"  said  the  man. 
■^  Oh,hor — and  he  went  home  to  tell  all  he  knew  t9 
Louise^  the  soubrette. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Kaittoifl  de  €inq  Mara,  the  Count  de  Fontrailles,  and  Kin|: 
Lotus  the  Thirteenth,  all  makii^  fools  (rftlieiiiselYes  in  thedr  owa 
Way. 

Theke  are  some  spots  on  ^e  earth  which  seem 
marked  out  as  the  scene  of  extraordinary  events,  and 
^iHiich,  without  any  peculiar  beauty,  or  other  intrinsic 
quality  to  recommend  them,  acquire  a  transcendent 
interest,  as  the  theati?e  of  great  actions.  Such  is 
ChantiUy,  the  history  of  whose  walls  might  furnish 
many  a  lay  to  the  poet,  and  many  a  uMTal  to  the  sage ; 
imA  even  now,  by  its  magnificence  and  its  decay,  it 
^rifers  a  new  comment  on  the  vanity  of  splendour,  and 
jplOVes,  by  the  Jbrgotten  greatness  of  its  lords,  how  thd 
of  time  are  the  true  waters  of  oblivion. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  Montmorency,  Conde,  are  names 
so  woven  in  the  web  of  history,  that  nothing  can  tear 
them  out,  and  these  were  the  lords  of  Chantilly.  But 
among  all  that  its  roof  has  sheltered,  no  one,  perhaps^ 
is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  Louis  the  Thirteenth : 
the  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Mary  de  Medicis,  ; 
bom  to  an  inheritance  of  high  talents  and  high  fortune,  1 
with  the  inspiring  incitement  of  a  father's  glory,  and 
the  powerful  support  of  a  people's  love. 

It  is  said  that  circumstance — ^that  stumbling-block 
of  great  minds — thdt  confounder  of  deep-laid  schemes 
— ^that  little,  mighty,  unseen  controller  of  all  man's 
actions,  should  find  pleasure  in  bending  to  its  will, 
titat  which  Nature  originally  seemed  to  place  above 
its  ^jway.  Endued  with  all  the  qualities  a  throne  re- 
quires, brave,  wise,  clear-sighted,  and  generous  ;  with 
his  mother's  talents  and  his  father's  courage,  the 
events  of  his  early  life  quelled  every  effort  of  Louis's 
mind,  and  left  him  but  ihe  slave  of  an  ambitious  min- 
ister !  a  monarch  but  in  name !  the  shadow  of  a  king! 
How  it  was  so,  matters  not  to  tliis  history — it  is  re- 
corded on  a  more  eloquent  page.  But  at  the  time  of 
my  tale,  the  brighter  part  cf  life  had  passed  away 
from  King  Louis ;  and  now  that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
sear,  he  seemed  to  have  given  it  up  as  unworthy  a 
farther  effort.  He  struggled  not  even  for  that  appear- 
ance of  royal  state  which  his  proud  minister  was  un- 
willing to  allow  him ;  and,  retired  at  Chantilly,  passed 
his  time  in  a  thousand  weak  amusements,  which  but 
served  to  hurry  by  the  moments  of  a  void  and  weary- 
existence. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  first  news  of  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu's  illness  began  to  be  noised  abroad. 
His  health  had  long  been  declining ;  but  so  feared 
was  that  redoutable  minister,  that  though  many  re- 
marked the  inoiceased  hollowness  of  his  dark  eye,  and 
the  deepening  lines  iq)on  his  pale  cheeck,  no  one 
dared  to  whisper  what  many  hoped — that  the  tyrant  of  . 
both  king  and  people  was  falling  under  the  sway  of  a 
still  stronger  hand. 
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The  morning  was  yet  in  its  prime.  Tbe  gray  mist 
had  hardly  rolled  away  from  the  old  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  the  Ch&teau  of  Chantilly,  which,  milike  the 
elegant  building  afterward  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
oilered  then  little  but  strong  fortified  walls  and  turrets. 
The  heavy  night-dew  lay  still  sparkling  upon  the  long 
grass  in  the  avenues  of  the  park,  when  two  gentlemen 
•  were  observed  walking  near  the  palace,  turning  up  and 
down  the  alley,  then  called  the  Avenue  de  Luzarches, 
with  that  kind  of  sauntering  pace  which  indicated 
their  conversation  to  be  of  no  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  in  all  that  vast  variety  of  shapes  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and  in  all  those 
innate  differences  by  which  she  has  distinguished 
man's  soul,  no  two  figures  or  two  minds  could  have 
been  found  more  opposite  than  those  of  the  two  men 
thus  keeping  a  willing  companionship — ^the  Comit  de 
Fontrailles,  and  the  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  Grand 
Ecuyer,  or,  as  it  may  be  best  translated,  master  of  the 
horse. 

Cinq  Mars,  though  considerably  above  the  common 
height  of  men,  was  formed  in  the  most  finished  and 
elegant  proportion,  and  possessed  a  native  dignity  of 
demeanour,  which  characterized  even  those  wild  ges- 
ticulations in  which  the  excess  of  a  bright  and  enthu- 
siastic mind  often  led  him  to  indulge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fontrailles,  short  in  stature,  and 
mean  in  appearance,  was  in  countenance  equally  un- 
prepossessing. He  had  but  one  redeeming  feature,  in 
the  quick  gray  eye,  that,  with  the  clear  keenness  of 
its  light,  seemed  to  penetrate  the  deepest  thoughts  of 
those  upon  whom  it  was  turned. 

Such  is  the  description  that  history  yields  of  these 
two  celebrated  men ;  and  I  will  own  that  my  hankering 
after  physiognomy  has  induced  me  to  transcribe  it  here. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mind  of  each  was  like  his  person. 

In  the  heart  of  Cinq  Mars  dwelt  a  proud  nobility  of 
ffi^t,  which,  however  he  might  be  earned  away  by 
l£i  vfiery  passion  of  his  nature,  ever  dignified  his 
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actions  with  something  of  great  and  generons.  But 
the  soul  of  Fontrailles,  ambitious,  yet  mean,  wanted 
all  the  wild  ardour  of  his  companion,  but  wanted  also 
all  his  better  qualities ;  possessing  alone  that  dear, 
piercing  discernment,  which,  more  like  instinct  than 
judgment,  showed  him  •  always  the  exact  moment  of  . 
danger,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  safety. 

And  yet,  though  not  friends,  they  were  often  (as  I 
have  said)  companions ;  lor  Cinq  Mars  was  too  noUe 
10  suspect,  and  Fontrailles  too  wary  to  be  known — 
besides,  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  a  point  to 
carry,  and  therefore  was  doubly  disguised. 

^  You  have  heard  the  news,  doubUess,  Cmq  M ars,^ 
said  Fontrailles,  leading  the  way  from  the  great 
Avenue  de  Luzarches  into  one  of  the  smaller  alleys^ 
where  they  were  less  liable  to  be  watched ;  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  conversation  he  thus  broached 
would  lead  to  those  wild  starts  and  gestures  in  his 
companion,  which  might  call  upcm  them  some  sus- 
picion, if  o4)served.  Cinq  Mars  made  no  reply,  and  h« 
proceeded.  "  The  cardinal  is  ill  l^  and  he  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  master  of  the  lu>rse,  as  if  he  would  search 
}aa  povL  But  Cinq  Mars  still  was  silent,  and  i^jpa- 
lently  deeply  busied  with  other  thoughts,  continued 
beating  the  shrubs  on  each  side  of  tbs  path  with  his 
sheathed  sword,  without  even  a  glance  towards  his 
companion.  After  a  moment  or  two,  however,  he 
raised  his  head  with  an  air  of  careless  abstraction ; 
*^  What  a  desert  diis  ]^ace  has  become  !^  said  he  ; 
**  look  how  all  thesehave  grown  up,  between  the  trees. 
One  might  reaHy  be  as  weQ  ia  a  forest  as  a  royal  park 
now-a-^tys.'^ 

**  But  you  have  made  me  no  answer,''  rejoined  Fon- 
trailles, returning  perseveringly  to  the  point  on  ¥rhich 
his  companion  seemed  unwilling  to  toceco :  **  I  said  the 
cardinal  is  ill." 

"  Well,  well !  I  hear,"  answered  Cinq  Mars,  with  a 
peevish  start,  like  a  restive  horse  forced  forward  on  a 
joad  he  is  unwilling  to  take.  *  **  What  is  it  you  would 
have  me  say?    1^  I  am  sorry  for  itt    WeU  W 
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it  ao  'I  am  sorry  for  it-^sony  that  a  trifiing  sickness, 
which  will  pass  away  in  a  moon,  should  give  France 
hopes  of  that  liberation,  which  is  yet  far  off." 

"  But,  nevertheless,  you  would  be  sorry  were  this 
great  man  to  die,"  said  Fontrailles,  putting  it  half  as  a 
question,  half  as  an  undoubted  {uroposition,  smd  looking 
in  the  face  of  the  marquis,  with  an  appearance  of  hesi- 
tating uncertainty. 

Cinq  Mars  could  contain  himself  no  more.  "What!" 
cried  he,  vehemently,  "sorry  for  the  peace  of  the 
world ! — sorry  for  the' weal  of  my  country ! — sorry  for 
the  liberty  of  my  king !  Why,  I  tell  thee,  Fontrailles, 
should  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  die,  the  people  of 
France  would  join  in  pulling  down  the  scaffolds  and 
the  gibbets,  to  make  bonfires  of  them !" 

"  Who  ever  dreamed  of  hearing  you  say  so  ?"  said 
his  companion.  "All  France  agrees  with  you,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  all  thought  that  the  Marquis  de  Cinq 
Mars  either  loved  the  cardinal,  or  feared  him,  too 
much  to  see  his  crimes." 

"Fear  him!"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars,  the  blood 
mounting  to  his  cheek,  as  if  the  very  name  of  fear 
wounded  his  sense  of  honour.  He  then  paused,  looked 
into  his  real  feelings,  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 

'  after  a  moment's  interval  of  bitter  silence,  added, 
"  True !  true !  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  him  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossiMe  to  see  one's  country 
l^eding  for  the  merciless  cruelty  of  one  man,  the 
prisons  filled  with  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  land  to 
quiet  his  suspicions,  and  the  king  held  in  worse  bond- 
^e  than  a  slave  to  gratify  the  daring  ambition  of  this 
insatiate  churchman,  and  not  to  wish  that  Heaven  had 
sent  it  otherwise." 

"  It  is  not  Heaven's  fault,  sir,"  replied  Fontrailles ; 
"  it  is  our  own,  that  we  do  suffer  it.  Had  we  one  man 
in  France  who,  with  sufficient  courage,  talent,  and 
influence,  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  patriot,  our  unhappy 
i^untry  might  soon  be  freed  from  the  bondage  under 
Krbich  she  groans." 
f    *'But  where  diall  we  find  such  a  man  f  asked  the 
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master  of  the  horse,  either  really  not  itnderstanding 
the  aim  of  Fontrailles,  or  wishing  to  force  him  to  a 
clearer  explanation  of  his  purpose.  '*  Such  ain^ under- 
taking as  you  hint  at,"  he  continued,  '*  mn&it'  be  well 
considered,  and  well  supported,  to  have  any  effect.  It 
must  be  strengthened  by  wit,  by  courage,  and  by 
f  illustrious  names.  It  must  have  the  power  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  reputation.  It  must  be  the  rousing 
of  the  lion  with  all  his  force,  to  shake  off  the  toils  by 
which  he  is  encompassed." 

'  **  But  still  there  must  be  some  one  to  rouse  him," 
said  Fontrailles,  fixing  hip  eyes  on  Cinq  Mars  with  a 
peculiar  expression,  as  if  to  denote  that  he  was  the 
man  alluded  to.  "Suppose  this  were  France,"  he 
proceeded,  unbuckling  his  sword  from  the  belt,  and 
drawing  a  few  lines  on  the  ground  with  the  point  of 
the  sheath ;  "  show  me  a  province  or  a  circle  that  will 
not  rise  at  an  hour's  notice  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  this 
hated  cardinal.  Here  is  Normandy,  almqst  in  a  state 
of  revolt;  here  is  Guienne,  little  better;  here  is 
Sedan,  our  own ;  here  are  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
filled  with  those  whom  his  tyranny  has  driven  into 
their  solitude  for  protection ;  and  here  is  Paris  and  its 
insulted  parliament  waiting  but  for  opportunity." 

*'  And  here,"  said  Cinq  Mars,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  following  the  example  of  his  companion,  and 
'  pointing  out  with  his  sword,  as  if  on  a  map,  the  sup- 
posed situations  of  the  various  places  to  which  he  re- 
ferred— ^*'  And  here  is  Peronne,  and  Rouen,  and  Havre, 
and  Lyons,  and  Tours,  and  Brest,  and  Bordeaux,  and 
every  town  or  fortress  in  France,  filled  with  his  troops 
and  governed  by  his  creatures ;  and  here  is  Flanders, 
with  Chaunes  and  Mielleray,  and  fifteen  thousand 
men,  at  his  disposal ;  and  here  is  Italy,  with  Bouillon, 
and  as  many  more,  ready  to  march  at  his  command!" 

**  But  suppose  I  could  show,"  said  Fontrailles,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  companion's  arm,  aHj^  detaining 
him  as  he  was  about  to  walk  on — **  but  suppose  I  could 
show  that  Mielleray  would  not  march, — that  Bouillon 
would  declare  for  us, — ^that  England  would  aid  us  with 
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money,  and  Spain  would  put  five  thousand  men  at  our 
command, — that  the  king's  own  brother — ^ 

Cinq  Mars  waved  his  hand :  ^*  No !  no :  no !''  said 
he,  in  a  firm,  bitter  tone :  ^^  Gaston  of  Orleans  has  led 
too  many  to  the  scaffold  already.  The  weak,  waver- 
ing duke  is  ever  the  executioner  of  his  friends. 
Kemember  poor  Montmorency !" 

*'  Let  me  proceed,"  said  Fontrailles ;  *'  hear  me  to 
an  end,  and  then  judge.  I  say,  suppose  that  the  king*s 
own  brother  should  give  us  his  name  and  influence, 
and  the  king  himself  should  yield  us  his  consent.** 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars,  pausing  abruptly. 
The  idea  of  gaining  the  king  had  never  occurred  to 
him ;  and  now  it  came  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through 
a  cloud,  brightening  the  prospect  which  had  been 
before  .in  shadow.  *'  Think  you  the  king  would 
consent  ?" 

*'  Assuredly !"  replied  his  companion.  **  Does  he 
not  hate  the  cardinal  as  much  as  any  one  ?  Does  not 
his  blood  boil  under  the  .bonds  he  cannot  brea^  ?  And 
would  he  not  bless  the  man  who  gave  hinj  freedom ! 
Think,  Cinq  Mars !"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to 
Arow  much  energy  into  his  manner,  for  he  knew  that 
the  ardent  mind  of  his  companion  wanted  but  the  sp^bk 
ol  enthusiasm  to  inflame — ^'^  think,  what  a  glorious 
object !  to  free  alike  the  people  and  their  sovereign, 
and  to  rescue  the  many  victims  even  now  destined  to 
prove  the  tyrant's  cruelty  !  Think,  think  of  the  glo- 
rious reward,  the  thanks  of  a  king,  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation,  and  the  blessings  of  thousands  saved  from  dun- 
geons and  from  death!" 

It  worked  as  he  could  have  wished.     The  enthu- 
siasm of  his  words  had  their  full  effect  on  the  mind 
of  his  companion.    As  the  other  went  on,  the  eye  of 
Cinq  Mars  lightened  with  all  the  wild  ardour  of  his 
nature ;   and  striking  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
tf^ordf  as  iAlonging  to  draw  it  in  the  inspiring  cause 
,  ^if  his  couSry's  liberty,  "  Glorious  indeed !"  he  ex- 
3d|aimed — "  glorious  indeed !" 
|«.  But  immediately  after,  fixing  his  glance  upon  the 
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ground,  he  fell  into  meditation  of  the  many  cbcewoh 
stances  of  the  times ;  and  as  his  mind's  eye  ran  over 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  swroimded  the  en- 
terprise, the  enthusiasm  which  had  beamed  in  his  eye, 
like  the  last  flash  of  an  expiring  fire,  died  away,  and 
he  reined,  with  a  sigh,  "  What  you  have  described, 
sir,  is  indeed  a  glorious  form — ^but  it  is  dead — it  wants 
a  souL  The  king,  though  every  thing  great  and  noble, 
has  been  too  long  governed  now  to  act  for  himself* 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  weak  and  undecided  as  a 
child.     Bouillon  is  far  away — ^ 

"  And  where  is  Cinq  Mars  ?'*  demanded  Fontrailles, 
•*^**  where  is  the  man  whom  the  king  really  loves  t 
If  Cinq  Mars  has  forgotten  his  own  powers,  so  has  not 
France ;  and  she  now  tells  him — though  by  so  weak 
a  voice  as  mine — that  he  is  destined  to  be  the  soul  of 
this  great  body,  to  animate  this  goodly  frame,  to  lead 
tills  conspiracy,  if  that  can  be  so  called  which  has  a 
king  at  its  head  and  princes  for  its  support." 

la  these  peaceable  days,  when  we  are  taught  to 
pray  against  privy .  conspiracy,  both  as  a  crime  and 
misfortune,  the  very  name  is  startling  to  all  orthodox 
ears ;  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  had  no  such  effect. 
Indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ware  between 
Henri  Quatre  and  the  League,  little  else  had  existed 
but  a  succession  of  conspiracies,  which 'one  after  an 
other  had  involved  every  distinguished  person  in  the 
country,  and  brought  more  than  one  noble  head  to  the 
block.  Men's  minds  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  sound,  that  the  explosion  of  a  new  plot  scarcely 
furnished  matter  for  a  day's  wonder,  as  the  burghers 
erf  a  besieged  city  at  length  hardly  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  cannon  against  their  walls ;  and  so  conmion  had 
become  the  name  of  conspirator,  that  there  were  very 
few  men  in  the  realm  who  had  not  acquired  a  just  title 
to  such  an  appellation. 

The  word  "  conspiracy,"  therefore,  caried  nothing 
harsh  or  disagreeable  to  the  mind  of  uinq  Mars. 
What  Fontrailles  proposed  to  him  bore  a  plausible 
aspect.    It  appeared  likely  to  succeed ;  and  if  it  did 
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«o,  offered  him  that  reward  for  which,  of  all  others,  hi« 
heart  beat — glory !  But  there  was  one  point  on  which 
hfe  paused :  "  You  forget,**  said  he, — "  you  forget  that 
I  owe  all  to  Richelieu, — you  forget  that,  however  he 
may  have  wronged  this  country,  he  has  not  wronged 
me ;  and  though  I  may  wish  that  such  a  being  did  not 
exist,  it  is  not  for  me  to  injure  him." 

"  True,  most  true !"  replied  his  wily  companion, 
who  knew  that  the  appearance  of  frank  sincerity  would 
win  more  from  Cinq  Mars  than  aught  else :  **  if  he  has 
done  as  you  say,  be  still  his  friend.  Forget  your 
country  in  your  gratitude  ;  though  in  the  days  of  an- 
cient virtue  patriotism  was  held  paramount.  We  must 
not  hope  for  such  things  now ;  so  no  more  of  that. 
But  if  I  can  show  that  this  proud  minister  has  never 
served  you ;  if  I  can  prove  that  every  honour  which 
of  late  has  fallen  upon  you,  far  from  being  a  bounty  of 
the  cardinal,  has  proceeded  sdely  from  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  has  been  wrung  from  the  hard  church- 
man as  a  mere  concession  to  the  monarch's  whim ;  if 
it  can  be  made  clear  that  the  Marquis  Cinq  Mars 
would  now  have  been  a  Duke  and  Constable  of  France, 
had  not  his  kind  friend  the  ca];^inal  ]|^spered  he  was 
unfit  for  such  ^n  office, — <hen  will  y^  have  no  longer 
the  excuse  of  friendship,  and  your  country's  call  must 
and  shall  be  heard." 

"  I  can  scarce  credit  your  words,  Fontrailles,"  re- 
plied Cinq  Mars.  "You  speak  boldly,  but  do  you 
speak  truly  ?" 

"Most  truly,  on  my  life!"  replied  Fontrailles. 
"  Think  you,  Cinq  Mars,  if  I  did  not  well  know  that  I 
could  prove  each  word  I  have  said,  that  thus  I  would 
have  placed  my  most  hidden  thoughts  in  the  power  of 
a  man  who  avows  himself  the  friend  of  Richelieu  f 

"  Prove  to  me, — ^but  prove  to  me,  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  lum  in  gratitude,"  cried  Cinq  Mars,  vehe- 
mently ;  *  Ake  from  me  the  bonds  by  which  he  has 
chained  my  honour,  and  I  will  hurl  him  from  his  height 
«f  power,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 
.  -  **  Hush !"  exclaimed  Fontrailles,  laying  his  finger 
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on  his  lip  as  they  tmiied  into  another  alley ;  ^  we  ara 
BO  longer  done.  Govern  yourself,  Cinq  Mars,  ami  I 
will  prove  every  tittle  of  iidiat  IJhavc  advanced  ere  we 
be  two  hours  older.'* 

This  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  for  there 
wasinieHdd  anoUier  group  in  the  same  avenue  with 
tliemselves.  The  party,  which  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, consisted  of  three  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a 
step  in  advance,  and,  though  in  no  degree  superior  ta 
the  others  in  point  of  dress,  was  distinguished  from 
them  by  that  indescribable  something  which  consti- 
tutes the  idea  of  dignity.  He  was  habited  in  a  {dainr 
suit  of  black  silk,  with  buttons  of  jet,  and  eveiy  part  of 
his  dress,  even  to  the  sheath  and  hilt  of  his  ccmteau  de 
ehass$j  corresponding.  On  his  right  hand  he  wore  a 
thick  glove,  of  ^e  particular  kind  generally  used  by 
the  sportsmen  of  the  period,  but  m<»'e  particularly  by 
those  who  employed  themselves  in  the  then  fashion- 
able sport  of  lbird-<;atching ;  and  the  nets  and  snares 
of  various  kinds  carried  by  the  other  two,  seemed  to 
evince  that  such  had  been  the  morning's  amusement 
of  the  whole  party. 

The  king,  for  such  was  the  person  who  approached, 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  spare, 
habit  His  complexion  was  very  pale ;  and  his  hair, 
which  had  one  time  been  of  the  richest  brown,  was 
now  mingled  throughout  with  gray.  But  still  there 
was  much  to  interest,  both  in  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance. There  was  a  certain  air  of  easy  self-posses- 
sion in  all  his  movements ;  j>f»d  even  when  occupied 
with  the  most  trivial  employment,  which  was  often  the 
case,  there  was  still  a  degree  of  dignity  in  his  manner 
that  seemed  to  show  his  innate  feeling  of  their  empti- 
ness, and  his  own  consciousness  of  how  inferior  they 
were,  both  to  his  situation  and  his  talents.  His  fea- 
tures at  all  times  appeared  handsome,  but  more  espe- 
cially when  any  sudden  excitement  ca^^  up  the 
latent  animation  of  his  dark-brown  eye,  recaUing  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  remembered  the  days  gone  before, 
that  young  and  fiery  prince  who  could  not  brook  the 
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itsurped  sway  eren  of  his  own  highly  talented  mother, 
but  who  had  now  become  the  slave  of  her  slave.  The 
consciousness  of  his  fellen  situation,  and  of  his  ina- 
bility to  call  up  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  disengage 
himself,  generally  cast  upon  him  an  appearance  of 
profound  sadness:  occasionally,  however,  flashes  of 
angry  irritability  would  break  across  the  cloud  of  mel- 
ancholy which  hung  over  him,  and  show  the  full  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  which  at  other  times  dis- 
played nothing  but  the  traces  of  deep  and  bitter 
thought,  or  a  momentary  i^arkle  of  weak,  unthinking 
merriment.  So  frequent,  however,  wewt^o  changes 
to  be  observed  in  the  depressed  maia&x^  that  some 
persons  even  doubted  whether  they  were  not  assumed 
to  cover  deeper  intentions.  It  might  be  so,  or  it  might 
not ;  but  at  all  events,  between  the  intervals  of  these 
natural  or  acquired  appearances,  would  often  shine  out 
strong  gleams  of  his  mother's  unyielding  spirit,  or  his 
father's  generous  heart. 

The  rapid  pace  with  which  he  always  proceeded, 
soon  brought  the  king  close  to  Cinq  Mars  and  j^on- 
trailles.  *' Good-morrow,  Monsieur  de  Fontrailles," 
said  he,  as  the  count  bowed  low  at  his  approach. 
**  Do  not  remain  uncovered.  'Tis  a  fine  day  for  forest 
sports,  but  not  for  bare  heads ;  though  I  have  heard 
say,  that  if  you  were  in  the  thickest  mist  of  alhHol- 
land,  you  would  see  your  way  through  it.  What! 
man  Grand  Eeuyer^^^  he  ccmtinued,  turning  to  Cinq 
Mars ;  *'  as  sad  as  if  thou  hadst  been  plotting,  and  wert . 
dreaming  even  now  of  the  block  and  axe  ]"  And  with 
a  kind  and  familiar  air,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
favourite's  arm:  who  on  his  part  started,  as  if  the 
monarch  had  read  his  thoughts  and  foretold  his  doom. 

A  single  word  has  sometimes  lost  or  won  an  empire. 
Even  less  than  a  single  word,  if  we  may  believe  the 
history  of  Darius's  horse,  who,  being  a  less  loquacious 
animal  thamBalaam's  ass,  served  his  master  without 
speaking,  ilowever,  Fontrailles  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Cinq  Mars,  and  seeing  plainly  the  effect  of  Louis's 
/4i^ech,  he  hastened  to  wipe  it  away.    <'  To  calculate 
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petty  dangers  in  a  great  undertaking,''  said  he,  '<  were 
as  weak  as  to  think  over  all  the  falls  one  may  meet 
with  in  the  chase,  before  we  get  on  horseback." 

Both  Cinq  Mars  smd  the  king  were  passionately 
fond  of  the  noble  forest  sport,  so  that  the  simile  of 
Fontrailles  went  directly  home,  more  especially  to  the 
king,  who,  following  the  idea  thus  caUed  up,  made  a 
personal  ^plication  of  it  to  him  who  introduced  it. 
*^Jesu,  that  were  folly  indeed!"  he  exclaimed,  in 
answer  to  the  count's  observation.  "  But  you  are  not 
fond  of  the  chase  either.  Monsieur  de  Fontrailles,  if  I 
think  right ;  I  never  saw  you  follow  boar  or  stag,  that 
I  can  call  to  mind." 

"  More  my  misfortune  than  my  fault,  sire,"  replied 
FontraiUes.  '^  Had  I  ever  been  favoured  with  an  in- 
vitation to  follow  the  royal  hounds,  your  majesty 
would  have  found  me  as  keen  of  the  spent  as  even  St« 
Hubert  is  said  to  have  been  of  yore." 

"  Blessed  be  his  memory !"  cried  the  king.  "  But 
we  will  hunt  to-day ;  we  will  see  you  ride.  Monsieur 
de  Fontrailles.  What  say  you.  Cinq  Mars?  The 
parties  who  went  out  to  turn  a  stag  last  night  (I  re- 
member now)  presented  this  morning,  that  in  the  ^^- 
quet  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  near  Argenin,  is  quartered 
a  fat  stag  of  ten,  and  another  by  Boisjardin ;  but  that 
by  Argenin  will  be  the  best,  for  he  has  but  one  refuite 
by  the  long  alley.  Come,  gentlemen,  seek  your  boots, 
— seek  your  boots ;  and  as  oiir  grand  veneur  is  not  at 
Chantilly,  you,  Cinq  Mars,  shall  superintend  the  chase. 
Order  the  maitre  valet  de  chiens  to  assemble  the  old 
pack  and  the  relais  at  the  Carrefour  d^ Argenin^  and 
then  we  will  quickly  to  horse."  And  so  saying,  he 
turned  away  to  prepare  for  his  favourite  sport;  but 
scarcely  had  gone  many  paces  ere  he  slackened  his 
pace,  and  allowed  the  two  gentlemen  to  rejoin  him. 
"  What  think  you,  friend  ?"  said  he,  addressing  Cinq 
Mais ;  "  they  tell  me  the  cardinal  is  sick.  Have  you 
heard  of  it  ?" 

'*  I  have  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  kind,"  replied 
Cinq  Mars,  watching  his  master's  countenance,  "  but 
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ts  yet  nothing  certain.  Maylcrave  what  infoimation 
your  majesty  possesses !" 

**  Why,  he  is  sick,  very  sick,**  replied  Louis,  **  and 
perchance  may  die.  May  his  soul  find  mercy!  Per- 
chance he  may  die,  and  then — ^  And  the  king  fell 
into  deep  thought 

It  is  possible  that  at  that  moment  his  mind  was 
engaged  in  calculating  all  that  such  an  event  as  the 
death  of  Richelieu  would  produce ;  for,  gradually,  as 
if  he  dreamed  of  ruling  for  himself,  and  as  hope  spread 
out  before  him  many  a  future  year  of  power  and  great- 
ness, his  air  became  more  dignified,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  its  long  repressed  fire,  and  his  step  acquired  a 
new  degree  of  &rmness  and  majesty. 

Fontrailles  watched  the  alteration  of  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, and,  skilful  at  reading  the  mind's  workings  by 
the  face,  he  added,  as  if  finishing  the  sentence  which 
Louis  had  left  unconcluded, — but  taking  care  to  blend 
what  he  said  with  an  air  of  raillery  towards  the  master 
of  the  horse,  lest  he  should  offend  the  irritable  monarch 
— ^^  And  then,"  said  he,  ^*  Cinq  Mars  shall  be  a  duke. 
Is  it  not  so,  sire  ?" 

Louis  started.  His  thoughts*  had  been  engaged  in 
far  greater  schemes ;  smd  yet  rewarding  his  friends  and 
favourites,  always  formed  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure 
he  anticipated  in  power,  and  he  replied,  without  anger, 
"Most  lately  it  will  be  so— Indeed,"  he  added,  "had 
my  wishes,  as  a  man,  been  followed,"  and  he  turned 
kindly  towards  the  master  of  the  horse, — "  it  should 
have  been  so  long  ago.  Cinq  Mars.  But  kings,  you 
know,  are  obliged  to  yield  their  private  inclinations  to 
what  the  state  requires." 

Fontrailles  glanced  his  eyes  towards  the  grand 
ecuyer,  as  if  desiring  Jiim  to  remark  the  king's  words. 
Cinq  Mars  bent  his  head,  in  token  that  he  compre- 
hended, and  replied  to  the  king :  '*  I  understand  your 
majesty ;  but,  believe  me,  sire,  no  honour  or  distinc- 
tion could.more  bind  Cinq  Mars  to  his  king,  than  di^ty, 
gratitude,  and  affection  do  at  this  moment." 

**  I  believe  thee,  friend, — I  believe  thee,  from  my 
D3 
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soul,''  said  Louis.  *'  God  forgive  us  that  we  shotdd 
desire  the  death  of  any  man !  and  surely  do  not  I  that 
of  the  cardinal,  for  he  is  a  good  minister,  and  a  man 
of  powerful  mind.  But,  withal,  we  may  wish  that  he 
was  more  gentle  and  forgiving.  Never&ieless,  he  is  a 
great  man.  See  how  he  thwarts  and  rules  half  this 
kings  in  Europe — See  how  he  presses  the  emperor, 
and  our  good  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain ;  while 
the  great  Gustavus,  this  northern  hero,  is  little  better 
than  his  general." 

♦*  He  is  assuredly  a  great  man,  sire,"  replied  Cinq 
Mars  .'^  But  permit  me  to  remark,  that  a  great  bad 
man  is  worse  than  one  of  less  talents,  for  he  has  the 
extended  capability  of  doing  harm ;  and  perhaps,  sire, 
if  this  minister  contented  himself  with  thwarting  kings 
abroad,  he  would  do  better  than  by  opposing  the  will 
of  his  own  sovereign  at  home." 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  come  for  Louis  to 
make  even  an  attempt  towards  liberating  himself  fnmi 
the  trammels  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed. Habit  in  this  had  far  more  power  over  his 
mind  than  even  the  vast  and  aspiring  tsdents  of  Riche- 
lieu. No  man  in  France,  perhaps,  more  contemned  or 
hated  the  cardinal  than  the  royal  slave  whom  he  had 
so  long  subjugated  to  his  burdensome  sway.  Yet 
Louis,  amid  all  his  dreams  for  the  future,  looked  with 
dread  upon  losing  the  support  of  a  man  whom  he 
detested,  but  upon  whose  counsels  and  abilities  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  with  confidence  and 
security. 

Cinq  Mars  saw  plainly  the  state  of  his  master's 
mind ;  and  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  again  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  should  at  all  lend  himself  to  the  bold 
and  dangerous  measures  which  Fontrailles  had  sug* 
gested. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

la  which  is  shown  how  a  great  kinr  hunted  a  great  bea»t,  and 
what  came  of  the  nunting. 

While  the  king's  mind,  as  he  returned  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Chantilly,  was  agitated  by  vague  hopes  and 
fears,  which,  like  the  forms  that  we  trace  in  the  clouds, 
rolled  into  a  thousand  strange  and  almost  palpable 
shapes  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  yet  were  but  a  va- 
pour after  all ;  and  while  the  thoughts  of  Cinq  Mars 
ran  over  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  future 
prospect,  reverted  to  the  obligations  Richelieu  had 
once  conferred  upon  him,  or  scanned  the  faults  and 
crimes  of  the  minister,  till  the  struggle  of  patriotism 
and  gratitude  left  nothing  but  doubt  behind :  the  ima- 
gination of  Fontrailles  was  very  diflferently  occupied. 
It  was  not  that  he  pondered  Uie  means  of  engaging 
more  firmly  the  wavering  mind  of  Cinq  Mars.  No, 
for  he  had  marked  him  for  his  own ;  and  from  that 
morning's  conversation,  felt  as  sure  of  his  companion 
as  the  ant-lion  does  of  the  insect  he  sees  tremble  on 
the  edge  of  his  pit.  Neither  did  he  revolve  the  proba- 
ble issue  of  the  dangerous  schemes  in  which  he  was 
engaging  both  himself  and  others ;  for  he  was  confi- 
dent in  his  powers  of  disentangling  himself,  when  it 
should  become  necessary  to  his  own  safety  so  to  do, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  distress  himself  for  the  danger 
of  his  friends.  The  occupation  of  his  mind,  as  they 
approached  the  castle,  was  of  a  more  personal  nature. 
The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  discomposing  himself 
upon  the  score  of  distant  evils,  the  sole  trouble  of  his 
thoughts  was  the  hunting  party  into  which  he  had 
ttrtrapped  himself.  Being  by  no  means  a  good  horse- 
,  and  caring  not  one  sous  for  a  pastime  which  in- 
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Tolved  far  too  mucb  trouble  and  risk  to  accord  in  any 
degree  with  his  idea  of  pleasure,  Fontrailles  had  pro- 
fessed himself  fond  of  hunting,  merely  to  please  the 
king,  without  ever  dreaming  that  he  should  be  caUed 
upon  to  give  farther  proof  of  his  veneration  for  the 
ro3ral  sport. 

He  saw  plainly,  however,  that  his  case  admitted  of 
no  remedy.  Go  he  must ;  and  having  enough  philo- 
sophy in  his  nature  to  meet  inevitable  evils  with  an  ' 
unshrinking  mindi  he  prepared  to  encounter  all  the 
horrors  of  the  chase,  as  if  they  were  his  principal 
delight. 

He  accordingly  got  into  his  boots  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  their  nature  permitted,  for,  each  weighing 
fully  eight  pounds,  they  were  somewhat  ponderous 
and  unmanageable.  He  then  hastily  loaded  his  pistols, 
stuck  his  couteau  de  chasse  in  his  belt,  and  tlm>wing 
the  feather  from  his  hat,  was  the  first  ready  to  mount 
in  the  courtyard. 

"  Why,  how  is  this.  Monsieur  de  Fontrailles  ?"  said 
t^e  king,  who  in  a  few  minutes  joined  him  in  the  area 
where  the  horses  were  assembled.  '*The  first  at 
your  post!"  You  are,  indeed,  keen  for  the  sport 
Some  one  see  for  Cinq  Mars. — <)h !  here  he  comes  : 
Mount,  gentlemen,  mount!  Our  ordinaries  of  the 
chase  and  lieutenants  await  us  at  the  Carrrfour 
d'Argenin;  mount,  gentlemen,  mount!  Ha!  have 
you  calculated  your  falls  for  tonday,  Monsieur  de  Fon* 
trailles,  as  you  spoke  of  this  morning  T  And  the 
king's  eyes  glistened  with  almost  chilchsh  eagerness 
for  his  favourite  pastime. 

In  the  mean  while  Cinq  Mars  had  approached  with 
a  slow  step  and  a  gloomy  countenance,  showing  none 
of  the  alacrity  of  FontraiUes,  or  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
of  the  king.  *^  There  are  other  dangers  than  falls  to 
be  met  with  in  chase,  my  liege,"  said  the  ibaster  of 
the  horse,  with  a  bitter  expression  of  dis{deasure  in 
his  manner ;  *<  and  that  Claude  de  Bleiiau  could  inf<mn 
your  majesty." 

'*  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Cinq  Mars,"  answered 
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^e  king.  <'De  Blenacf  is  a  gallant  cavalier;  ae 
stiinch  to  hiB  game  as  a  beagle  of  the  best;  and 
though  he  shows  more  service  to  4)ur  queen  than  to 
ourself,  he  is  no  less  valued  for  that." 

"  He  is  one  cavalier  out  of  ten  thousand — "  replied 
Cinq  Mars,  warmly;  "my  dearest  companion  and 
friend;  and  while  Cinq  Mars  has  a  sword  to  wield,  De 
Blenau  shall  never  want  one  to  second  his  quarrel." 

^*  Why,  what  ails  thee,  Cinq  Mars  ?"  demanded  the 
king,  with  some  surprise.  "  Thou  art  angry, — what 
is  it  now  ?" 

**  It  is,  sire,"  replied  the  master  of  the  horse,  "  that 
I  have  just  had  a  courier  from  St.  Germain,  who  bears 
me  word,  that  three  days  since  past,  the  count,  as 
your  majesty  and  I  have  often  done,  was  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantes,  and  was  there  most  treach- 
erously attacked  by  an  armed  band,  in  which  adven- 
ture he  suffered  two  wounds  that  nearly  drained  his 
good  heart  of  blood.     Shall  this  be  tolerated,  sire  1" 

"  No,  indeed !  no,  indeed !"  replied  the  king,  with 
much  warmth.  "  This  shall  be  looked  to.  Our  king- 
dom must  not  be  overrun  with  robbers  and  brigands." 

"  Robbers  !"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars,  indignantly. 
*•  I  know  not — they  may  have  been  robbers ;  but  my 
letters  say  that  one  of  them  wore  colours  of  Isabel 
and  silver." 

"  Those  are  the  colours  of  Chavigni's  livery,"  re- 
plied the  king,  who  knew  the  most  minute  difference 
in  the  bearing  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  with 
wonderful  precision.  "  This  must  be  looked  to,  and 
it  shall,  or  I  am  not  deserving  of  my  name.  But  now 
mount,  gentlemen,  mount!  we  are  waited  for  at  the 
rendezvous." 

The  Carrefour  ^Argenin,  at  which  the  king  and 
his  attendants  soon  arrived,  was  a  large  open  space  in 
the  forest,  where  four  roads  crossed.  Each  of  these, 
but  one,  cut  into  a  long  straight  avenue  through  the 

r[)od,  opened  a  view  of  the  country  beyond,  forming 
separate  landscape,  as  it  were,  framed,  or  to  use  the 
jPrench  term,  encadrl,  by  the  surrounding  trees.    The 
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sun  had  not  yet  nsen  sufficiently  to  shine  upon  any 
of  these  forest  roads ;  but  the  sweeping  hills  and  dales 
beyond  were  to  be  seen  through  the  apertures,  richly- 
lighted  up  by  the  clear  beams  of  the  morning ;  though 
occasionally  a  soft  wreath  of  mist,  lingering  in  th^ 
bosom  of  some  of  the  hollows,  would  roll  a  transient 
shadow  over  the  prospect  Louis  had  chosen  this 
spot  for  the  rendezvous,  perhaps  as  much  on  account 
of  its  picturesque  beauty  as  for  any  other  reason. 
Deprived  as  he  was  of  courtly  splendour  and  observ- 
ance, his  mind,  unperverted  by  the  giddy  show  and 
tinsel  pomp  that  generally  surround  a  royal  station, 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  enthusisum  the  real  loveli- 
ness of  nature;  and  now  it  was  some  time  before 
even  the  preparations  for  his  favourite  sport  could  call 
his  attention  fix)m  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  spot. 

The  policy  of  Richelieu,  which  had  led  him  to  de- 
prive the  kmg  of  many  of  the  external  marks  of 
sovereignty  as  well  as  of  the  real  power,  taught  him 
also  to  encourage  all  those  sports  which  might  at  once 
occupy  Louis's  mind,  and  place  him  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  government.  Thus,  the  limiting  equipage 
of  the  king  was  maintained  in  almost  more  than  royal 
luxury. 

The  first  objects  that  presented  themselves  in  the 
Carrefour  cTArgenin,  were  a  multitude  of  dogs  and 
horses,  grouped  together  with  the  lieutenants  of  the 
forest,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  hunt,  under  those 
trees  which  would  best  affi)rd  them  shade  as  the  sun 
got  up.  Various  piqueurs  and  valets  were  ^een  about 
the  ground,  some  holding  the  horses,  some  laying  out 
the  table  for  the  royal  dejeun^j  and  some  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  long  straight  wands  from  the  more  pliable 
sort  of  trees,  and  peeling  off  the  bark  for  a  certain 
distance,  so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  handle  or  hilt  still 
covered,  while  the  rest  of  the  stick,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  remained  bare.  These,  called  '*  batons  de 
chasse,"  were  first  presented  to  the  king,  who,  having 
chosen'  one,  directed  the  rest  to  be  distributed  among 
his  friends  and  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
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their  heads  from  the  boughs,  which  in  the  rapidity  of 
the  chase,  while  it  continued  in  the  forest,  often  in- 
flicted serious  injuries. 

The  mcdtre  valet  de  chiens  and  his  ordinaries,  each 
armed  with  a  portentous-looking  horn,  through  the 
circles  of  which  were  passed  a  variety  of  dog  couples, 
were  busily  occupied  in  distributing  the  hounds  into 
their  different  relays,  and  the  grooms  and  other  at- 
tendants were  seen  trying  the  girths  of  the  heavy 
hunting  saddles,  loading  the  pistols,  or  placing  them 
in  the  holsters,  and  endeavouring  to  distinguish  them- 
selves fiilly  as  much  by  their  bustle  as  by  their 
activity. 

However,  it  was  an  animated  scene,  and  those  who 
saw  it  could  not  wonder  that  Louis  preferred  the  gay 
excitement  of  such  sports  to  the  sombre  monotony  of 
a  palace  without  a  court,  and  royalty  without  its 
splendour. 

After  examining  the  preparations  with 'a  critical 
eye,  and  inquiring  into  the  height,  age,  size,  and  other 
distinctive  signs  of  the  stag  which  was  to  be  hunted, 
Louis  placed  himself  at  the  breakfast  table  which  had 
been  prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  green,  and  motion- 
ing Cinq  Mars  and  Fontrailles  to  be  seated,  entered 
into  a  lively  discussion  concerning  the  proper  spots 
for  placing  the  relays  of  horses  and  dogs.  At  length 
it  was  determined  that  six  hounds  and  four  hunters 
should  be  stationed  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
on  the  high  road ;  that  twelve  dogs  and  four  piqueurs^ 
with  an  ordinary  of  the  chase,  should  take  up  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  side  of  a  hill  under  which  the  stag  was 
likely  to  pass ;  and  that  another  relay  should  remain 
at  a  spot  called  Le  Croix  de  bois^  within  sight  of  which 
the  hunt  would  be  obliged  to  come,  if  the  animaU 
avoiding  the  open  country,  made  for  the  other  extrem^ 
ity  of  the  forest. 

It  fell  upon  Cinq  Mars  to  communicate  these  direc- 
tions to  the  officers  of  the  hunt,  which  he  did  in  that 
jfff^  of  jargon  which  the  sports  of  the  field  had  made 
ji^^mon  in  those  days,  but  which  would  tiow  be  hardly 
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intelligible.  He  was  engaged  in  giving  general  orders, 
that, the  horses  should  be  kept  in  the  shade  arid  ready 
to  be  mounted  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  case  the  king 
or  any  of  his  suite  should  require  them,  and  that  the 
ordinary  should  by  no  means  let  slip  any  of  the  dogs 
of  the  relay  upon  the  stag,  even  if  it  passed  his  sta- 
tion, without  especial  orders  from  the  piqueurs  of  the 
principal  hunt — when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  point- 
ing with  his  hand,  a  man  was  discovered  standing  in 
one  of  the  avenues,  apparently  watching  the  royal 
party. 

The  circumstance  would  have  passed  without  no- 
tice, had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  stature  of 
the  intruder,  who  appeared  fully  as  tall  as  Cinq  Mars 
himself.  Attention  was  farther  excited  by  his  dis- 
appearing as  soon  as  he  was  observed;  and  some 
grooms  were  sent  to  bring  him  before  the  king,  but 
their  search  was  in  vain,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
forgotten. 

The  minute  relation  of  a  royal  hunt  in  France, 
anno  1642,  would  afford  very  little  general  interest. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  different  were  the 
proceedings  of  that  time  from  Our  method  of  conduct- 
ing such  things  in  the  present  day ;  and  those  who 
^  want  farther  information  on  the  subject  may  find  it  in 
a  very  erudite  treatise,  "  De  la  Chasse,"  &c.,  by  Le 
Mercier,  in  the  year  fifty-six  of  the  same  century. 
We  must,  however,  in  a  more  general  manner  follow 
the  king  over  the  field,  though  without  attempting  to 
describe  all  the  minute  occurrences  of  the  day,  or  the 
particulars  of  etiquette  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  stag,  poor  silly  beast,  who  had  been  dozing 
away  his  time  in  a  thicket  at  about  half  a  mile  dis* 
tance,  was  soon  roused  by  the  very  unwished  appear- 
ance of  the  huntsmen,  and  taking  his  path  down  the 
principal  avenue,  bounded  away  towards  the  open 
country,  calculating,  more  wisely  than  the  beast  re- 
corded by  our  old  friend  iEsop,  that  the  boughs  might 
encumber  his  head-gear.  The  horns  sounded  loud, 
the  couples  were  unloosed,  the  dogs  slipped,  and 
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away  went  man  and  beast  in  the  pursuit  For  a 
moment  or  two  the  forest  was  filled  with  clang,  and 
cry,  and  tumult:  as  the  hunt  swept  away,  it  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  sound,  admost  lost  in  the 
indistmct  distance,  left  the  deep  glades  of  the  wood 
to  resume  their  original  silence. 

They  did  not,  however,  long  appear  solitary,  for  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  hunt  had  quitted  the  forest,  the 
same  tall  figure,  whose  apparition  had  interrupted  Cinq 
Mars  in  his  oratory  concerning  the  relays,  emerged 
from  one  of  the  narrower  paths,  leading  a  strong  black 
horse,  whose  trappings  were  thickly  covered  with  a  va- 
riety of  different  figures  in  brass,  representing  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  together  with  sundry  triangles,  crescents, 
and  other  shapes,  such  as  formed  part  of  the  astro- 
logical quackery  of  that  day.  The  appearance  of  the ' 
master  was  not  less  singular  in  point  of  dress  than 
that  of  the  horse.  He  wore  a  long  black  robe,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  that  borne  by  the  order  of  Black 
Friars,  but  sprinkled  with  silver  signs.  This,  which 
made  him  look  tnily  gigantic,  was  bound  round  his 
waist  by  a  broad  girfie  of  white  leather,  traced  all 
over  with  strange  characters,  that  might  have  been 
called  hieroglyphics  had  they  signified  any  thing; 
but  which  were,  probably,  as  unmeaning  as  the  science 
they  were  intended  to  dignify. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  wearer  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly at  his  ease  in  his  habiliments ;  for  when,  after 
having  looked  cautiously  around,  he  attempted  to  mount 
his  horse,  the  long  drapery  of  his  gown  got  entangled 
round  his  feet  at  every  effort,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
vented  several  very  ungodly  execrations,  and  effected 
a  long  rent  iii  the  back  of  his  robe,  that  he  accom- 
plished the  ascent  into  the  saddle.  Once  there,  how- 
ever, the  dexterity  of  his  horsemanship,  and  his 
bearing  altogether,  made  him  appear  much  more  like 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  heavy  cavalry  than  an  astrolo- 
ger, notwithstanding  the  long  snowy  beard  which 
Itfing  down  to  his  girdle,  and  the  profusion  of  white 
jbeks  that,  escaping  from  his  fur  cap,  floated  wildly 
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over /his  face,  and  concealed  the  greater  part  of  its 
features. 

The  horseman  paused  for  a  moment,  seemingly  im« 
mersed  in  thought,  while  his  horse,  being  a  less  con- 
siderate beast  Uian  himself,  kept  pawing  the  ground, 
eager  to  set  off.  '^  Let  me  see,"  said  the  horseman ; 
"  the  stag  will  soon  be  turned  on  the  high  road  by  the 
"  carriers  for  Clermont,  and  must  come  round  under  the 
Hill,  and  then  I  would  take  the  world  to  a  ehapan  de 
Maine,  that  that  fool  Andrieu  lets  slip  his  relay,  and 
drives  the  beast  to  water.  If  so,  I  have  them  at  the 
Croix  de  bois.  At  all  events,  one  must  try."  And 
thus  speaking,  he  struck  his  horse  hard  vnih  a  thick 
kind  of  truncheon  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  soon  was 
out  of  the  forest. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  and  his  suite  followed 
close  upon  the  hounds ;  the  monarch  and  Cinq  Mars, 
animated  by  the  love  of  the  chase,  and  Fontrailles 
risking  to  break  his  neck  rather  than  be  behind.  The 
road  for  some  way  was  perfectly  unobstructed,  and  as 
long  as  it  remained  so,  the  stag  followed  it  without 
deviation;  but  at  length  a  train  of  carriers'  wagons 
appeared,  wending  their  way  towards  Clermont.  The 
jingling  of  the  bells  on  the  yokes  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
flanting  of  the  red  and  white  ribands  on  their  horns, 
instantly  startled  the  stag,  who,  stopping  short  in  his 
flight,  stood  at  gaze  for  a  moment,  and  then  darting 
across  the  country,  entered  a  narrow  track  of  that 
unproductive  sandy  kind  of  soil,  called  in  France 
landesj  which  bordered  the  forest.  It  so  happened — 
unfortunately,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  doubtless  the 
stag  thought  otherwise — that  a  large  herd  of  his 
homed  kindred  were  lying  out  in  this  very  track, 
enjoying  the  morning  sunshine,  and  regaling  them- 
selves upon  the  first  fruits  that  fell  from  some  chestnut- 
trees,  which  in  that  place  skirted  the  forest. 

Now  the  stag,  remembering  an  old  sapng,  which 
signalizes  the  solace  of  "  company  in  distress,"  pro- 
ceeded straight  into  the  midst  of  the  herd ;  who  being 
fat  burghers  of  the  wood,  and  like  many  other  fat  burgh- 
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en  somewhat  selfish  withal,  far  from  compassion- 
ating his  case,  received  him  with  scanty  courtesy,  and^ 
in  short,  wished  him  at  the  devil.  However,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  the  dogs  were  close  upon  his  steps ; 
*'  sauve  qui  pent  /"  Mras  the  word  among  the  stags,  and 
away  they  all  went,  flying  in  every  direction. 

The  hunters  had  as  little  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
this  manoeuvre  as  the  stags;  for  the  hounds  being 
young,  were  deceived  by  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  one  of  the  herd  and  the  one  they  had  so  long 
followed,  and  all  of  the  dogs  but  four,  yielding  up  the 
real  object  of  pursuit,  gave  chase  to  the  strange  stag, 
who,  darting  off  to  the  left,  took  his  way  towards  the 
river.  Cinq  Mars  and  most  of  the  piqueurs,  misled  by 
seeing  the  young  hounds  have  so  great  a  majority, 
followed  also.  It  was  in  vain  the  king  called  to  him 
to  come  back,  that  he  was  hunting  the  wrong  beast, 
and  was  as  great  a  fool  as  a  young  hound ;  he  neither 
heeded  nor  heard,  and  soon  was  out  of  sight* 

*'  Sa  Chfisti  V^  cried  Louis,  '*  there  they  go,  just  Hke 
the  world,  quitting  the  true  pursuit  to  follow  the  first 
fool  that  nms,  and  priding  themselves  on  being  in  the 
right,  when  they  are  most  in  error ;  but  come.  Mon- 
sieur de  Fontrailles,  we  will  follow  the  true  stag  of 
the  hunt." 

But  Fontrailles  too  was  gone.  The  separation  of 
the  hounds  had  afforded  ah  opportunity  of  quitting  the 
sport  not  to  be  neglected,  and  he  had  slunk  away 
towards  the  palace  by  the  nearest  road,  which,  lead- 
ing through  a  narrow  dell,  skirted  the  side  of  the  hill 
opposite  to  that  over  which  the  king's  stag  had  taken 
his  course.  However,  he  still  heard  from  time  to  time 
the  dogs  give  tongue,  and  the  hunting  cry  of  the  king ; 
who,  withouit  considering  that  no  one  followed,  gave 
the  exact  nurhber  of  mots  on  his  horn,  followed  by  the 
halloo,  and  the  "  //  dit  vrai  I  il  dit  vrai  r  which  the 
piqueufs  ordinarily  give  out,  to  announce  that  the  dog 
who  cried  was  upon  the  right  scent.  Still  Fontrailles 
^^ursued  his  way,  when  suddenly  he  perceived  the  stag, 
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who,  having  distanced  the  Mng,  was  brought  to  hzj 
•under  the  bank  over  which  his  road  lay. 

At  that  season  of  the  year,  the  stag  is  peculiarly 
dangerous,  but  Fontrailles  did  not  want  personsd 
courage,  and,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  sprang 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bank ;  where,  drawing  his  couteau 
de  chasse,  he  prepared  to  run  in  upon  the  beast ;  but 
remembering  at  the  moment  that  the  king  cQuld  not  be 
far  distant,  he  paused,  and  waiting  till  Louis  came^up, 
held  the  stirrup  and  offered  his  weapon  to  the  monarch, 
who  instantly  running  in,  presented  the  knife  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  an  experienced  sportsman,  and  in  a 
moment  laid  the  stag  dead  at  his  feet. 

It  was  now  the  task  of  Fontrailles  to  keep  off  the 
hounds,  while  the  king,  anxious  to  have  all  the  honours 
of  the  day  to  himself,  began  what  i^  called  in  France 
the  "  section,''^  and  "  cur^e  aux  chiens^^  without  waiting 
for  piqueurs  or  ordinaries.  Nevertheless,  he  had  only 
time  to  make  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  skin,  and 
one  of  the  transverse  sections  from  the  breast  to  the 
knee,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  made  him  raise 
his  head  from  his  somewhat  unkingly  occupation, 
thinking  that  some  of  the  other  hunters  must  be  now 
come  up. 

"  Que  Diable  r  cried  the  king,  viewing  the  strange 
figure  of  the  astrologer  we  have  already  noticed  in 
this  profound  chapter.  "Jie  veux  dire,  Vive  Dieu! 
What  do  you  want  ?  and  who  are  you  ?" 

*'  A  friend  to  the  son  of  Henri  Quatre,"  replied  the 
stranger,  advancing  his  horse  closer  to  the  king,  who 
stood  gazing  on  him  with  no  small  degree  of  awe — 
for  be  it  remembered,  that  the  superstitious  belief  in 
all  sorts  of  necromancy  was  at  its  height  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 

"  A  friend  to  the  son  of  Henri  Quatre !  and  one  who 
comes  to  warn  him  of  near-approaching  dangers." 

"  What  are  they,  friend  ?"  demanded  the  king,  with 
a  look  of  credulous  surprise :  *'  Let  me  know  whence 
they  arise,  and  how  they  may  be  avoided,  and  your 
reward  is  sure." 
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*'  I  seek  no  reward,'*  replied  the  stranger,  scornfully. 
**  Can  all  the  gold  of  France  change  the  star  of  my 
destiny  ?  No !  monarch,  I  come  uncalled,  and  I  will 
go  unrewarded.  The  planets  are  still  doubtful  over 
your  house,  and  therefore  I  forewarn  you  ere  it  be  too 
late — ^A  Spaniard  is  seeking  your  overthrow,  and  a 
woman  is  plotting  your  ruin — A  prince  is  scheming 
your  destruction,  and  a  queen  is  betraying  your  trust." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  Louis.     "  Am  I  to  believe — ^" 

"Ask  me  no  questions,"  cried  the*  stranger,  who 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  approaching  the 
scene  of  conference.  "  In  this  roll  is  written  the  word 
of  fate.  Read  it,  O  king  !  and  timely  guard  against 
the  evil  that  menaces."  So  saying,  he  threw,  a  scroll 
of  parchment  before  the  king,  and  spurred  on  his  horse 
to  depart ;  but  at  that  moment,  the  figure  of  Cinq  Mars, 
who  by  this  time  had  run  down  the  stag  he  had  followed, 
presented  itself  in  his  way.  **  What  mumming  is 
this?"  cried  the  master  of  the  horse,  regarding  the 
stranger. 

**Stop  him!  Cinq  Mars,"  cried  Fontrailles,  who 
foresaw  that  the  stranger's  predictions  might  derange 
all  his  schemes.  **  He  is  an  impostor:  do  not  let  him 
pass !"  And  at  the  same  time  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
astrologer's  bridle.  But  in  a  moment,  the  stranger 
spurring  on  his  charger,  overturned  Fontrailles,  shiv- 
ered the  hunting  sword  which  Cinq  Mars  had  drawn 
against  him  to  atoms  with  one  blow  of  his  truncheon, 
and  scattering  the  grooms  and  huntsmen  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit. 

**  What  means  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars  ; — 
**  e3cplain,  Fontrailles !  Sire,  shall  we  follow ,  yon 
impostor  t" 

But  Louis's  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  strained  gaze 
upon  the  scroll,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
seemed  to  absorb  every  faculty  of  his  soul.  At  length 
he  raised  them,  mounted  his  horse  in  silence,  and  still 
holding  the  parchment  tight  in  his  hand,  rode  on,  ex- 
claiming, "  To  Chantilly." 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

Showing  how  the  green-eyed  monster  got  hold  of  a  young  ]Bdy*» 
heart,  and  what  he  did  with  it. 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  dreamed  and  had  their 
dream  broken  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  sighed  to 
see  spring-flowers  blighted,  or  smnmer  sunshine  yield 
to  wintry  clouds ;  or  bright  hopes  change  to  dark  sor- 
rows, and  gay  joys  pass  away  like  sudden  meteors,  that 
blaze  for  one  splendid  moment,-  and  then  drop  powerless 
into  the  dark  bosom  of  the  night  ? 

'  If  memory,  instead  of  softening  all  the  traces,  gave 
us  back  the  original  lines  of  life  in  their  native  harsh- 
ness, who  could  live  on  to  old  age  ?  for  the  catalogue 
of  broken  hopes,  and  disappointed  wishes,  and  pleas- 
ures snatched  from  us  never  to  return,  would  be  more 
than  any  human  mind  could  bear.  It  would  harden  the 
heart  to  jmarble,  or  break  it  in  its  youth.  It  is  happy  too, 
that  in  early  years  our  mind  has  greater  power  of  resist- 
ance, for  the  novelty  of  sorrow  gives  it  a  double  sting. 
The  fatigues  of  her  journey  had  long  worn  oflT,  and 
left  Pauline  de  Beaumont  all  the  glow  of  wild  and  youth- 
ful beauty,  which  had  adorned  her  in  her  native  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  recovered  its  fine  soft  blush  in  all  its 
warmth,  and  her  eyes  all  their  dark  brilliancy.  But 
the  cheerful  gayety  which  had  distinguished  her,  the 
light  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that  seemed  destined  to  rise 
above  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  had  not  come  back 
with  the  rose  of  her  cheek,  or  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
She  loved  to  be  alone,  and  instead  of  regretting  the 
gloom  and  stillness  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  she  often  seemed  to  find  its  gayety  too 
much  for  her,  and  would  retire  to  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  her  mother  and  herself,  to  enjoy 
the  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts.^ 
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At  first,  Madame  de  Beaumont  fancied  that  the  mel- 
ancholy of  her  daughter  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
change  from  many  loved  scenes,  endeared  by  all  the 
remembrances  of  infincy,  to  others  in  which,  as  yet, 
she  had  acquired  no  interest.  But  as  a  second  week 
followed  the  first,  after  their  arrival  at  St.  Germain's, 
amd  the  same  depression  of  spirits  still  continued,  the 
marchioness  began  to  fear  that  Pauline  had  some 
more  serious  cause  of  sorrow ;  and  her  mind  reverted 
to  the  suspicions  of  De  Blenau's  constancy,  which  she 
had  been  the  first  to  excite  in  her  daughter's  bosom. 

The  coming  time  is  filled  with  things  that  we  know 
not,  and  chance  calls  fortii  so  many  unexpected  events, 
that  the  only  way  in  life  is  to  wait  for  Fate,  and  seize 
the  circumstances  of  the  day ;  by  the  errors  of  the 
past  to  correct  our  actions  at  present,  and  to  leave  the 
future  to  a  wiser  judgment  and  a  stronger  hand. 
Madame  de  Beaumont  took  no  notice  of  her  daughter's 
melancholy,  resolving  to  be  guided  in  her  conduct  by 
approaching  circmnstances ;  for  clouds  were  gathering 
thickly  on  the  political  horizon  of  France,  which,  like 
a  thunder-storm  ,depending  on  the  fickle  breath  of  the 
wind,  might  break  in  tempests  over  their  head,  or  be 
wafted  afar,  and  leave  them  still  in  peace. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  evenings,  when  the  world, 
as  if  melancholy  at  the  sun's  decline,  seems  to  watch 
in  silence  the  departure  of  his  latest  beams.  All  had 
suilk  into  repose,  not  a  cloud  passed  over  the  clear 
expanse  of  sky,  not  a  noise  was  stirring  upon  earth  ; 
and  Pauline  felt  a  sensation  of  quiet,  ^'ensive  melan- 
choly steal  over  all  her  thoughts,  harmonizing  them 
with  the  calmness  of  the  scene,  as  it  lay  tranquilly 
before  her,  extending  far  away  to  the  glowing  verge  of 
heaven,  unawakened  by  a  sound,  unruffled  by  a  breath 
of  air. 

The  window  at  which  she  sat  looked  towards  St. 
Denis,  where  lay  the  bones  of  many  a  race  of  kings, 
had,  in  turn,  worn  that  often-contested  diadem, 
to  the  winner  had  generally  proved  a  crown  of 
.    But  her  thoughts  were  not  of  them.    The  loss 
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of  early  hopes,  the  blight  of  only  love,  was  the  theme 
on  which  her  mind  brooded,  like  a  mother  oyer  the 
tomb  of  her  child.  The  scene  before  her — its  vast 
extent — the  dying  splendour  of  the  smi — ^the  deep  pm*e- 
ness  of  the  evening  sky — the  sublimity  of  the  silence- 
all  wrought  upon  her  mind ;  and  while  she  thought  of  all 
the  fairy  hopes  she  had  nourished  from  her  youth, 
while  she  dreamed,  over  again,  all  the  dreams  she  had 
indulged  of  one  on  whose  fame,  on  whose  honour,  on 
whose  truth  she  had  fondly,  rashly  raised  every  wish 
of  her  future  life ;  and  ^hile  new-bom  fears  and  doubts 
came  sweeping  away  the  whole, — the  tears  rose  glisten- 
ing in  her  eyes,  and  rolled,  drop  afler  drop,  down  her 
cheeks. 

"Pauline!"  said  a  voice  close  behind  her.  She 
started,  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  with  an  im- 
pulse stronger  than  volition,  held  out  her  hand  to  Claude  , 
de  Blenau.  "  Pauline,"  said  he,  printing  a  warm  kiss 
on  the  soft  white  hand  that  he  held  in  his,  "dear, 
beautiful  Pauline,  we  have  met  at  last." 

From  the  moment  he  had  spoken,  Pauline  resolved 
to  believe  him  as  immaculate  as  any  tuman  being  ever 
was  since  the  first  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  but  still 
she  wanted  him  to  tell  her  so.  It  was  not  coquetry ; 
but  she  was  afraid  that  after  what  she  had  seen,  and 
what  sHe  had  heard,  she  ought  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Common  propriety,  she  thought,  required  that  she 
should  be  jealous  till  such  time  as  he  proved  to  her 
that  she  had  no  right  to  be  so.  She  turned  pale,  and 
red,  and  drew  back  her  hand  without  reply. 
«-  De  Blenau  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  in  silent  as- 
tonishment ;  for,  young,  and  ardent,  and  strongly  tinged 
with  that  romantic  spirit  of  gallantry  which  Anne  of 
Austria  h!ad  introduced  from  Spain  into  the  court  of 
France,  the  Whole  enthusiasm  of  his  heart  had  been 
turned  towards  Pauline  de  Beaumont;,  and  he  had 
thought  of  her  the  more,  perhaps,  because  forbid  to 
think  of  her.  Nor  had  the  romance  he  had  worked 
up  in  his  own  mind  admitted  a  particle  of  the  cold 
ceremonies  of  courtly  etiquette ;  he  had  loved  to  figure 
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it  as  something  apart  from  the  world.  A  life  with  her 
he  loved,  of  a^our,  and  passion,  and  sunshiny  hours, 
unclouded  by  a  regret,  unchilled  by  a  reserve,  but  all 
boundless  confidence,  and  unrestrained  afiection :  such 
had  been  the  purport  of  his  letters  to  Pauline  de  Beau- 
mont, and  such  had  been  the  colouring  of  her  replies 
^  to  him.  And  who  is  there  that  has  not  dreamed  so 
once  ? 

De  Blenau  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
"  Do  you  not  speak  to  me,  Pauline  ?"  saif  he  at  length. 
"  Or  is  it  that  you  do  not  know  me  ?  True,  true ! 
years  work  a  great  change  at  our  time  of  life.  But  I 
had  fancied — ^perhaps  foolishly  fancied — that  Pauline 
de  Beaumont  would  know  Claude  de  Blenau  where- 
soever they  met,  as  well  as  De  Blenau  would  know 
her." 

While  he  spoke,  Pauline  knew  not  well  what  to  do 
with  her  eyes  ;  so  she  turned  them  towards  the  ter- 
race, and  they  fell  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford, 
who  was  walking  slowly  along  before  the  palace. 
Less  things  than  that  have  caused  greater  events  in 
this  world  than  a  renewal  of  all  Pauline's  doubts. 
Doubts  did  I  call  them?  Before  Mademoiselle  de 
Hauteford,  with  all  the  graceful  dignity  for  which  she 
was  conspicuous,  had  taken  three  steps  along  the  ter- 
race, Pauline's  doubts  had  become  almost  certainties ; 
and  turning  round,  with  what  she  fancied  to  be  great 
composure,  she  replied, "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you  perfectly^  Monsieur  de  Blenau ;  I  hope  you 
have  entirely  recovered  from  your  late  wounds." 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau ! — The  pleasure  of  knowing 
me  P  exclaimed  the  count.  **  Good  God,  is  this  my 
reception!  Not  three  months  have  gone  since  your 
letters  flattered  me  with  the  title  of  '  Dear  Claude.' — 
My  wounds  are  better.  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont, 
but  you  seem  inclined  to  inflict  others  of  a  more  pain- 
ful nature." 

Pauline  strove  to  be  composed,  and  strove  to  reply, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  Nature  would  have  way,  and 
tind  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  ''PauHnei 
•*:   V0L.I.-.E  9 
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dearest  Pauline  !^  cried  De  Blenau,  catching  her  to 
his  bosom  unrepulsed :  ''  This  must  be  some  mistake 
.  — cahn  yourself,  dear  girl,  and,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
tell  me,  what  means  this  conduct  to  one  who  loves 
you  as  I  do !" 

"One  who  loves  me,  Claude!"  replied  Pauline, 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes;  "Oh  no,  no — But 
what  right  had  I  to  think  that  you  would  love  me  ? 
None,  none,  J  will  allow.  Separated  from  each  other 
so  long,  I  had  no  title  to  suppose  that  you  would  ever 
think  of  the  child  to  whom  you  were  betrothed,  but  of 
whom  you  were  afterward  commanded  not  to  enter- 
tain a  remembrance — ^would  think  of,  her,  after  those 
engagements  were  broken  by  a  power  you  could  not 
choose  but  obey.  But  still,  De  Blenau,  you  should 
not  have  written  those  letter^  filled  with  profes- 
sions of  regard,  and  vows  to  retain  the  engagements 
your  father  had  formed  for  you,  notwithstanding  the 
new  obstacles  which  had  arisen.  You  should  not; 
indeed,  unless  you  had  been  very  sure  of  your  own 
heart ;  for  it  was  cruelly  trifling  with  mine,"  and  she 
gently  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms. — "  I  only 
blame  you,"  she  added,  "  for  ever  trying  to  gain  my 
affection,  and  not  for  now  being  wanting  in  love  to  a 
person  you  have  never  seen  since  she  was  a  child." 

"  Never  seen  you !"  replied  De  Blenau,  with  a  smile : 
"  Pauline,  you  are  as  mistaken  in  that,  as  in  any  doubt 
you.  have  of  me.  A  year  has  not  passed  since  last 
we  met.  Remember  that  summer  sunset  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  :  remember  the  masked  cavalier 
who  gave  you  the  ring  now  on  your  finger :  remember 
the  warm  hills  of  Languedoc,  glowing  with  a  blush  only 
equalled  by  your  cheek,  when  he  told  you  that  that 
token  was  sent  by  one  who  loved  you  dearly,  and 
would  love  you  ever — ^that  it  came  from  Claude  de 
Blenau,  who  had  bid  him  place  the  ring  on  your  finger, 
and  a,  kiss  on  your  hand,  and  renew  the  vow  that  he 
had  long  before  pledged  to  you. — Pauline,  Pauline,  it 
was  himself." 

"  But  why,  dear  Claude,"  demanded  Pauline,  eagerly. 
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forgetting  coldness  imd  pride  and  suspicion,  in  the 
memoiy  of  his  words  called  up,  "  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  ?  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  that  it  was  you  ?" 
"  Because  if  I  had  been  discovered,"  answered  the 
count,  "  it  might  have  cost  me  my  life,  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastille,  or  worse — the  destruction 
of  her  I  loved?  The  slightest  cry  of  surprise  from, 
you  might  have  betrayed  me." 

"But  how  did  you  escape,  without  your  journey 
being  known?"  demanded  Pauline;  "they  say  in 
Languedoc,  that  the  cardinal  has  bribed  the  evil  spir- 
its of  the  air  to  be  his  spies  on  men's  actions." 

"  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  how  he  acquires  his 
information,"  replied  De  Blenau ;  "  but,  however,  I 
passed  undiscovered.     It  was  thus  it  happened :  I  had 
gone  as  a  volunteer  to  the  siege  of  Perpignan,  or 
rather,  as  one  of  the  Arriere-ban  of  Languedoc,  which 
was  led  by  the  young  and  gallant  Due  d'Enghien,  to 
whom,  after  a  long  resistance,  that  city  delivered  its 
keys*     As  soon  as  the  place  had  surrendered,  I  asked 
permission  to  absent  myself  for  a  few  days.     His  high- 
ness granted  it  immediately,  and  I  set  out.     For  what 
think  you,  Pauline  ?  what,  but  to  visit  that  spot,  round 
which  all  the  hopes  of  my  heart,  all  the  dreams  of  my 
imagination,  had  hovered  for  many  a  year.     But  to 
proceed, — ^taking  the  two  first  stages  of  my  journey  to- 
wards Paris,  I  suddenly  changed  my  course,  and  em- 
barking on  the  Rhone,  descended  as  far  as  the  Chateau 
de  Beaumont.     You  remember,  that  my  page,  Henry 
La  Mothe,  is  the  son  of  your  moihei^s  fermier^  old  La 
Mothe,  and  doubtless  know  full  well  lus  house  among 
the  oaks,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  wood.     It  was 
here  I  took  up  my  abode,  and  formed  a  thousand  plans 
of  seeing  you  undiscovered.     At  length  fortune  fa- 
voured me.     Oh !  how  my  heart  beat  as,  standing  by 
,  ime  of  the  trees  in  the  long  avenue,  Henry  first  pointed 
'  out  to  me  two  figures  coming  slowly  down  the  .-path 
.from  the  chateau — yourself  and  your  mother, — and  as, 
.Sf^roa^hing  towards  me,  they  gradually  grew  more 
^md  more  distinct,  my  impatience  almost  overpowered 
.    E  2 
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me,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  started  forward  to 
meet  you,  had  not  Henry  reminded  me  of  the  danger. 
You  passed  close  by.' — Oh  PauHne !  I  had  indulged 
many  a  waking  dream.  I  had  let  fancy  deck  you  in 
a  thousand  imaginary  charms — but  at  that  mometit,  I 
found  all  that  I  had  imagined,  or  dreamed,  a  thousand 
times  excelled.  I  found  the  beautiful  girl,  that  had 
been  torn  from  me  so  many  years  before,  grown  into 
woman's  most  surpassing  loveliness ;  «aid  &e  charms 
which  fancy  and  memory  had  scattered  from  their 
united  stores,  faded  away  before  the  reality,  like  stars 
on  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
I  watched  my  opportunity.  I  saw  you,  as  you  walked 
alone  on  the  terrace,  by  the  side  of  the  glittering 
Rhone, — I  spoke  to  you, — I  heard  the  tones  of  a  voice 
to  be  remembered  for  many  an  after  hour,  and  placing 
the  pledge  of  my  affection  on  your  hand,  I  tore  myself 
away." 

De  Blenau  paused.  Insensibly,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, Pauline  had  suffered  his  arm  again  to  glide  round 
her  waist.  Her  hand  somehow  became  clasped  in  his, 
and  as  he  told  the  tale  of  his  affection,  the  tears  of 
many  a  mingled  emotion  rolled  over  the  dark  lashes 
of  her  eye,  and  chasing  one  another  down  her  cheek, 
fell  upon  the  lip  of  her  lover,  as  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  wann  sunny  spot  which  those  drops  bedewed. 

De  Blenau  saw  that  those  tears  were  not  tears  of 
sorrow,  and  had  love  been  with  him  an  art,  he  probably 
would  have  sought  no  farther ;  for  in  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  life,  but  more  especially  in  that  soft  passion, 
Love,  holds  good  the  homely  maxim,  to  let  well  alone. 
But  De  Blenau  was  not  satisfied ;  and  like  a  foolish 
youth,  he  teased  Pauline  to  know  why  she  had  at 
first  received  him  so  coldly.  In  good  truth,  she  had 
by  this  time  forgotten  all  about  it;  but  as  she  was 
obliged  to  answer,  she  soon  again  conjured  up  all  her 
doubts  and  suspicions.  She  hesitated,  drew  her  hand 
from  that  of  the  count,  blushed  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  twice  began  to  speak  without  ending  her  sentence. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  said  she  at  length. 
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"De  Blenan :  I  would  fain  bdieve  you  to  be  all  you 
seem, — I  would  fain  reject  every  doubt  of  what  you 
say." 

Her  coldness,  her  hesitation,  her  embarrassment, 
alarmed  De  Blenau's  fears,  and  he  too  began  to  be 
suspicious. 

"  On  what  can  you  rest  a  doubt  ?"  demanded  he, 
with  a  look  of  bitter  mortification ;  and  perceiving 
that  she  still  paused,  he  added  sadly,  but  coldly, 
"Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  you  are  unkind.  Can 
it  be  that  you  are  attached  to  another?  Say,  am 
I  so  unhappy  ?" 

**  No,  De  Blenau,  no !"  replied  Pauline,  struggling  for 
firmness :  "  but  answer  me  one  question,  explain  to  me 
but  this  one  thing,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Ask  me  any  question,  propose  to  me  any  doubts," 
answered  the  count,  "  and  I  will  reply  truly,  upon  my 
honour." 

"Then  tell  me,"  said  Pauline, — But  just  as  she 
was  about  to  proceed,  she  felt  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
posing her  doubts.  She  had  a  thousand  times  before 
convinced  herself  they  were  very  serious  and  well 
founded ;  but  all  jealous  suspicions  look  so  very  fool- 
ish in  black  and  white,  or  what  is  quite  as  good,  in 
plain  language,  though  they  may  seem  very  respect- 
able when  seen  through  the  twilight  of  passion,  that 
Pauline  knew  not  very  well  how  to  give  utterance  to 
hers.  "  Then  tell  me,"  said  Pauline,  with  no  small 
hesitation — **  then  tell  me,  what  was  the  reason  you 
would  suffer  no  one  to  open  your  hunting-coat,  when 
you  were  wounded  in  the  forest — ^no,  not  even  to 
stanch  the  bleeding  of  your  side  1" 

"  There  was  a  reason,  certainly,"  replied  De  Blenau, 

not  very  well  perceiving  the  connexion  between  his 

hunting-coat  and  Pauline's  coldness;  "there  was  a 

reason,  certainly ;  but  how  in  the  name  of  Heaven 

'*  does  that  affect  you,  Pauline?" 

"You  shall  see  by  my  next  question,"  answered  she 
*  Have  you  or  have  you  not  received  a  letter,  privately 
*<^Onveyed  to  you  from  a  lady  ?  and  has  not  Mademoi- 
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selle  de  Hanteford  visited  yoa  secretly  during  your 
illness  r 

It  was  now  De  Blenaa%  turn  to  become  embar- 
rassed ;  he  faltered,  and  looked  confused,  and  for  a 
moment  his  cheek,  which  had  hitherto  been  pale  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  became  of  the  deepest  crimson, 
while  he  replied,  ^I  did  not  know  that  I  was  so 
watched." 

*'  It  is  enough.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Pauline, 
rising,  her  doubts  almost  aggravated  to  certainties* 
**  To  justify  myself,  sir,  I  wiU  tell  you  that  you  have 
not  been  watched.  Pauline  de  Beaumont  would  con- 
sider that  man  unworthy  of  her  affection,  whose  con- 
duct would  require  watching.  What  I  know  has  come 
to  my  ears  by  mere  accident  In  fact,"  and  her  voice 
trembled  the  more,  perhaps,  that  she  strove  to  pre- 
serve its  steadiness — *'in  fact,  I  have  beeome  ac- 
quainted with  a  painful  truth  through  my  too  great 
kindness  for  you,  in  sending  my  own  servant  to  in- 
quire after  your  health,  and  not  to  watch  you,  Mon- 
sieur de  Blenau." 

••  Stop,  stop,  Pauline ;  in  pity,  stop,"  cried  De  Ble- 
nau, seeing  her  about  to  depart.  "Your  questions 
place  me  in  the  most  embarrassing  of  situations.  But, 
on  my  soul,  I  have  never  suffered  a  thought  to  stray 
from  you,  and  you  yourself  will  one  day  do  me  justice. 
But  at  present,  on  this  point,  I  am  bound  by  every 
principle  of  duty  and  honour,  not  to  attempt  an  excul- 
pation." 

'*  None  is  necessary,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  replied 
Pauline.  "It  is  much  better  to  understand  each  other 
at  once,  I  have  no  right  to  any  control  over  you. 
You  are  of  course  free,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  your  own  inclinations.  Adieu !  I  shall  always ; 
wish  your  welfare."  And  she  was  quitting  the  apart- 
ment, but  De  Blenau  still  detained  her,  though  she 
gently  strove  to  withdraw  her  hand.  - 

"  Yet  one  moment,  Pauline,"  said  he.  "You  were 
once  kind,  you  were  once  generous,  you  have  more 
than  once  assured  me  of  your  affection.    Now,,  tell 
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tne,  did  you  bestow  that  afiection  on  a  mafi  destitute 
of  honour  ?  on  a  man  who  would  sully  his  fame  by 
pledging  his  faith  to  what  was  false  t"  Pauline's  hand 
Remained  in  his  without  an  effort,  and  he  went  on.  *'I 
now  pledge  you  my  faith,  and  give  you  my  honour, 
however  strange  it  may  appear  that  a  lady  should  visit 
me  in  private,  I  have  never  loved  or  sou^t  any  but 
yourself.    Pauline,  do  you  doubt  me  now  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  she  did 
not  reply,  but  there  was  a  slight  motion  in  the  hand 
he  held,  as  if  it  would  fain  have  returned  his  pressure 
had  she  dared.  '^  I  could,"  he  continued,  '*  within  an 
hour,  obtain  permission  to  explain  it  all.  But  oh,  Pau- 
line, how  much  happier  would  it  make  me  to  find,  that 
yon  trust  al<me  to  my  word,  that  you  put  full  confidence 
in  a  heart  that  loves  you  !** 

'^  I  do !  I  do  !"  exclaimed  Pauline,  with  all  her  own 
wild  energy,  at  the  same  time  placing  her  other  hand 
also  on  his,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face :  '*Say  no 
more,  De  Blenau. '  I  believe  I  have  been  wrong ; 
at  all  events,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt,  what  makes 
me  so  happy  to  believe."  And  her  eyes,  which  again 
filled  with  tears,  were  hidden  on  his  bosom. 

De  Blenau  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  again  and 
again  thanked  the  lips  that  had  spoken  such  kind 
words,  in  the  way  that  such  lips  may  best  be  thanked. 
♦*  Dearest  Pauline,"  said  De  Blenau,  after  enjoying  a 
moment  or  two  of  that  peculiar  happiness  which 
shines  but  once  or  twice  even  in  the  brightest  exist- 
ence, giving  a  momentary  taste  of  heaven,  and  then 
losing  itself,  either  in  human  cares,  or  less  vivid  joys. 
The  heart  is  a  garden,  and  youth  is  its  sfiring,  and 
hope  is  its  sunshine,  and  love  is  a  thorny  plant,  that 
grows  up  and  bears  one  bright  flower,  which  has 
nothing  like  it  in  all  the  earth — 

"  Dearest  Pauline,"  said  De  Blenau,  *'  I  leave  you 
for  a  time,  that  I  may  return  and  satisfy  every  doubt. 
Within  one  hour  all  shall  be  explained." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened^  and 
Qtte  of  the  servants  of  the  palace  entered,  with  a  face 
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ojf  some  alarm.  "  Monsieur  de  Blenau,''  said  he,  **  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  intruding,  but  there  have 
been,  but  now,  at  the  palace  gate,  two  men  of  the 
cardinal's  gaxrd  inquiring  for  you:  so  I  told  them 
that  you  were  most  likely  at  the  other  side  of  the 
park,  for — ^for — ^  and  after  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
added,  *'  They  are  the  same  who  arrested  Monsieur 
de  Vitry."  ^ 

De  Blenau  started.  •<  Fly,  fly,  Claude  !**  exclaimed 
Pauline,  catching  him  eagerly  by  the  arm — *'  Oh  fly, 
dear  Claude,  wh3e  there  is  yet  time.  I  am  sure  they 
seek  some  evil  towards  you." 

"  You  have  done  weU,"  said  Pe  Blenau  to  the  at- 
tendant. ^I  will  speak  to  you  as  I  come  down. 
Dearest  Pauline,"  he  continued,  when  the  man  was 
gone,  "I  must  see  what  these  gentlemen  want  Nay, 
do  not  look  frightened ;  you  are  mistaken  about  their 
errand.  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  believe  me.  Some 
trifling  business,  no  doubt  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
not  neglect  my  original  object.  In  half  an  hour  all 
your  doubts  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  I  have  none,  Claude,"  replied  Pauline ;  "  indeed 
I  have  none,  but  about  these  men." 

De  Blenau  endeavoured  to  calm  her,  and  assured 
her  again  and  again  that  there  was  no  danger.  But 
Pauline  was  not  easy,  and  the  count  himself  had 
more  suspicions  concerning  their  object  than  he  would 
sufler  to  appear. 
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CHAPTER  EC. 

Containmg  a  great  deal  that  would  not  have  been  said  had  it  not 
^  been  necessary. 

In  front  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Grermain's,  but  con* 
cealed  from  the  park  and  terrace  by  an  angle  of  the 
building,  stood  the  Count  de  Chavigni,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  the  very  undignified  occupation  of  making 
love  to  a  pretty-looking  soubrette,  no  other  than 
Louise,  the  waiting-maid  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
mont. But,  notwithstanding  the  careless  nonchalance 
with  which  he  affected  to  address  her,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  some  deeper  object  in  view  than  the  tri- 
fling of  an  idle  hour. 

"  Well,  ma  belle,^^  said  he,  after  a  few  words  of  a 
more  tender  nature,  "  you  are  sure  the  surgeon  said, 
though  the  wound  is  in  his  side,  his  heart  is  un- 
injured r 

*'  Yes,  exactly,"  said  Louise,  "  word  for  word ;  and 
the  queen  answered,  *  I  understand  you.'  But  I  can- 
not think  why  you  are  so  curious  about  it." 

"  Because  I  take  an  interest  in  the  young  count," 
replied  Chavigni.  "  But  his  heart  must  be  very  hard 
if  it  caii  resist  such  eyes  as  yours." 

"  He  never  saw  them,"  said  Louise,  "  for  I  warf  not 
with  my  lady  when  they  picked  him  up  wounded  in 
the  forest." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Chavigni,  "  for  that 
is  he  turning  that  angle  of  the  palace :  I  must  speak 
to  him ;  so  farewell,  belie  Louise,  and  remember  the 
signal.— Go  through  that  door,  and  he  will  not  see 
you." 

Speaking  thus,  Chavigni  left  her,  and  a  few  steps  . 
'  imQght  him  up  to  De  Blenau,  who  at  that  moment 
Miversed  the  angle  in  which  he  had  been  standing 
E3 
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with  Louise,  and  was  hunying  on  with  a  rapid  pace 
in  search  of  the  queen. 

**  Good  morrow.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Cha- 
vigni :  **  you  seem  in  haste." 

'^  And  am  so,  sir,**  replied  De  Blenau,  proudly;  and 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Have  you  any  com- 
mands for  me  T  for  Chavigni  stood  directly  in  his 
way. 

"None  in  particular,**  answered  the  other,  with  per- 
fect composure — '*  only  if  you  are  seeking  the  queen, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  her  majesty ;  and  as  we  go,  I 
will  tell  you  a  piece  of  news  you  may  periiaps  lie  to 
hear." 

"  Sir  Count  de  Chavigni,  I  beg  you  would  mark  me," 
replied  De  Blenau.  "You  are  one  of  the  king's 
council — a  gentleman  of  good  repute,  and  so  fordi ; 
but  there  is  not  that  love  between  us  that  we  should 
be  seen  taking  our  evening's  walk  together,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  were  for  the  purpose  of  using  our  weapons 
more  than  our  tongues." 

**  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  rejoined  Chavigni, 
his  lip  curling  into  a  smile  which  partook  more  of  good- 
humour  than  scorn,  though,  perhaps,  mingled  some- 
what of  each — •*  indeed  you  do  not  do  me  justice  ;  I 
love  you  better  than  you  know,  and  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  you  a  good  turn  some  day,  whether 
you  will  or  not.  Sp  with  your  leave  I  walk  wilh  you, 
for  we  both  seek  the  queen." 

De  Blenau  was  provoked.  •'  Must  I  tell  you,  sir," 
exclaimed  he,  "  that  your  company  is  disagreeable  to 
me  ? — ^that  I  do  not  like  the  society  of  men  who  herd 
with  robbers  and  assassins  T 

"Psha !"  exclaimed  Chavigni,  somewhat  peevishly. 
"  Captious  boy,  you'll  get  yourself  into  the  Bastille 
some  day,  where  you  would  have  been  long  ago,  had 
it  not  been  for  me." 

"  When  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  such  obligations  have 
been  incurred,"  answered  the  count,  "I  shall  be  happy 
to  acknowledge  them." 

"Why.  twenty  times,  Monsieur  de  Blenau, ^you 
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have  neariy  been  put  there,"  replied  Chavigni,  with 
that  air  of  candour  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  affect 
when  it  is  not  genuine.  *'  Your  hot  and  boiling  spirit, 
sir,  is  always  running  you  into  danger.  Notwith- 
standing all  your  late  wounds,  a  Uttle  bleeding,  even 
now,  would  not  do  you  any  harm.  Here  the  first  thing 
you  do  is  to  quarrel  with  a  man  who  has  served  you, 
is  disposed  to  serve  you,  and  of  whose  service  you 
may  stand  in  need  within  five  minutes. 

"  But  to  give  you  proof  at  once  that  what  I  advance 
is  more  than  a  mere  jest — ^Do  you  think  that  your  ro- 
mantic expedition  to  Languedoc  escaped  me  ?  Mon- 
sieur de  Blenau,  you  start,  as  if  you  dreamed  that  in 
such  a  country  as  this,  and  under  such  an  administra- 
tion, any  thing  could  take  place  without  being  known 
to  some  member  of  the  gqvemment.  No,  no,  sir ! 
there  are  many  people  in  France,  even  now,  who  think 
they  are  acting  in  perfect  security,  because  no  notice 
is  apparently  taken  of  the  plans  they  are  formmg,  or 
the  intrigues  they  are  canying  on ;  while,  in  reality, 
the  hundred  eyes  of  Policy  are  upon  their  every  ac- 
^  tion,  and  the  sword  is  only  suspended  over  their  heads, 
'  ^  that  it  may  eventually  fall  with  more  severity." 

"You  surprise  me,  I  own,"  replied  De  Blenau,  "by 
showing  me  that  you  are  acquainted  with  an  adven- 
ture, which  I  thought  buried  in  my  own  bosom,  or  only 
confided  to  one  equally  faithful  to  me." 

'*  You  mean  your  page,"  said  Chavigni,  with  the 
same  easy  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  all  along. 
"  You  have  no  cause  to  doubt  him.  He  has  never  be- 
trayed you  (at  least  to  my  knowledge).  But  these 
things  come  about  very  simply,  without  treachery  on 
any  part.  The  stag  never  flies  so  fast,  nor  the  hare 
doubles  so  often,  but  they  leave  a  scent  behind  them 
for  the  dogs  to  follow, — and  so  it  is  with  the  actions 
of  man ;  conceal  them  as  he  will,  there  is  always 
aeme  trace  by  which  they  may  be  discovered ;  and  it 
10  no  secret  to  any  one,  now-a-days,  that  there  are 
M^^  in  every  situation  of  life,  in  every  town  of 
mingSiCe,  paid  to  give  information  of  all  that  happens ; 
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80  that  the  schemes  must  be  well  concealed  indeed, 
which  some  circumstance  does  not  discover.  I  see, 
you  shake  your  head,  as  if  you  disapproved  of  the 
principle. 

**  De  Blenau,  you  and  I  are  engaged  in  different  par- 
ties. You  act  firmly  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
your  own  cause ;  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
do  the  same.  You  hate  the  minister — ^I  admire  him, 
and  feel  fully  certain  that  all  he  does  is  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  I  applaud  your  cou- 
rage, your,  devotion  to  the  cause  you  have  espoused, 
and  your  proud  unbending  spirit ;  and  I  would  bring 
you  to  the  scaffold  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  it  would 
really  serve  the  party  to  which  I  am  attached." 

The  interesting  nature  of  this  conversation,  and  the 
bold  candour  it  displayed,  had  made  De  Blenau  tole- 
rate Chavigni's  socie^  longer  than  he  had  intended ; 
and  even  his  dislike  to  the  statesman  had  in  a  degree 
'worn  away  before  the  easy  dignity  and  frankness  of 
his  manner.  But  still  he  did  not  l^e  to  be  seen  hold- 
ing any  kind  of  companionship  with  one  of  the  queen^s 
professed  enemies ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
pause,  replied, 

"You  are  frank.  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,  but  my 
head  is  well  where  it  is.  And  now  may  I  ask,  to  what 
does  all  this  tend  ?"  ^^^^ 

**  You  need  not  hurry  the  conveiSi*ion  to  a  conclu- 
sion," rejdied  Chavigni.  '*  You  see  that  we  are  in 
direct  progress  towards  the  part  of  the  park  where  her 
majesty  is  most  likely  to  be  found."  But  seeing  that 
De  Blenau  seemed  impatient  of  such  reply,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "  However,  as  you  wish  to  know  to  what  my 
conversation  tenSs,  I  wiU  tell  you.  K  you  please^.it 
tends  to  your  own  good.  The  cardinal  wishes  to  see 
you — ^" 

He  paused,  and  glanced  his  eye  over  the  counte- 
nance of  his  companion;  from  which,  however,  he 
could  gather  no  reply,  a  slight  frown  being  all  the 
emotion  that  was  visible.  ,  ^ 

Chavigni  then  proceeded :  "  The  cardinal  wishes 
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to  see  you.  He  entertains  some  suspicion  of  you. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  set  out  for  Paris 
immediately,  wait  upon  his  eminence,  and  be  frank 
with  him ;  nay,  do  not  start  I  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
betray  any  one's  secrets,  or  violate  your  own  honour. 
But  be  wise,  set  out  instantly." 

"  I  suspected  something  of  this,"  replied  De  Blenau, 
"  when  I  hear4  that  there  wete  strangers  inquiring 
for  me.  But  whatevei*  I  do,  I  must  first  see  the 
queen ;"  and  observing  that  Chavigni  was  about  to 
offer  some  opposition,  he  added  decidedly,  "  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary — on  business  of  importance." 

'*  May  I  ask,"  said  Chavigni,  "  is  it  of  importance 
to  her  majesty  or  yourself?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  that  at  once,"  re- 
plied De  Blenau  :  "  it  concerns  myself  alone." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  cried  Chavigni,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  count's  arm,  and  pausing  in  the  middle  of  the 
avenue,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  which  a  group  of 
three  or  four  persons  was  seen  approaching.  **  No 
business  can  be  of  more  importance  than  that  on 
which  I  advise  you  to  go.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  I 
would  save  you  pain.  Let  me  once  more  press  you 
to  set  out  without  having  any  farther  conversation  with 
her  majesty  than  the  mere  etiquette  of  taking  leave  for 
a  day." 

De  Blenau  well  knew  the  danger  which  he  incurred, 
but  still  he  could  not  resolve  to  go  without  clearing 
the  doubts  of  Pauline,  which  five  minutes'  conversa-' 
tion  with  the  queen  would  enable  him  to  do.  "It  is 
impossible,"  replied  he,  thoughtfully;  "besides,  let 
Ihe  cardinal  send  for  me.  I  do  not^see  why*  I  should 
w4lk  with  my  eyes  open  into  the  den  of  a  lion." 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  answered  Chavigni,  with  some-^ 
what  more  of  coldness  in  his  manner,  "  I  must  tell  you, 
his  eminence  has  sent  for  you,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
way  that  may  not  suit  the  pride  of  your  disposition. 
,  Dd  you  see  those  three'  men  that  are  coming  down 
fl^  avenue  1  they  are  not  here  without  an  ol^ect. — 
C^tese,  once  more,  what  say  you,  Monsieur  le  Ccnnte  ? 
10 
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Go  with  me  to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  for  I  must! 
suffer  no  private  conversation.  Let  us  then  mouni 
our  horses,  and  ride  as  friends  to  Paris.  There  pay 
your  respects  to  the  cardinal,  and  take  Chavigni's 
word  that,  unless  you  suffer  the  heat  of  your  temper 
to  betray  you  into  any  thing  unbecoming,  you  shall 
return  safe  to  St.  Germain's  before  to-morroW  evening. 
K  not,  things  must  take  their  course  " 

"  You  offer  me  fair,  sir,"  replied  the  count,. "  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  that  the  cardinal  has  sent  to 
arrest  me ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  hesitate  to  accept 
your  proposal.  I  have  no  particular  partiality  for  the 
BastiUe,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  consent  ?"  said  Chavigni.  De  Blenau 
bowed  his  head.  **  Well,  then,  I  wiU  speak  to  these 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  '*  and  they  will  give  us  their 
room." 

By  this  time  the  three  persons,  who  had  continued 
to  advance  down  the  avenue,  had  approached  within, 
the  distance  of  a  few  paces  of  Chavigni  and  the  count. 
Two  of  them  were  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  cardi- 
nal's guard  ;  one  as  a  simple  trooper,  the  odier  being  the 
lieutenant  who  bore  the  lettre  de  cachet  for  the  arrest 
of  De  Blenau.  The  third  we  have  had  some  occasion 
to  notice  in  the  wood  of  Mantes,  being  no  other  than 
the  tall  Norman  who  on  that  occasion  was  found  in  a 
rusty  buff  jerkin,  consorting  with  the  banditti.  His 
appearance,  however,  was  now  very  much  changed 
for  the  better.  The  n^t  trimming  of  his  beard  and 
mustaches,  the  smart  turn  of  his  broad  beaver,  the 
flush  newness  of  his  long-waisted  blue  silk  vest,  and 
even  the  hanging  of  his  sword,' which,  instead  of  offer- 
ing its  hilt  on  the  left  hip,  ever  ready  for  the  hand^ 
now  swung  far  behind,  with  the  tip  of  the  scabbard 
striking  against  the  right  calf — all  denoting  a  c*hange 
of  trade  and  circumstances,  from  the  poor  bravo  who 
won  his  daily  meal  at  the  sword's  point,  to  the  well- 
paid  bully  who  fattened  at  his  lord's  second*table,  oa 
■the  merit  of  services  more  real  than  apparent. 

De  Bl^iau's  eye  fixed  full  upon  the  Norman,^  certain 
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that  he  had  seen  him  somewhere  before ;  but  the 
change  of  dress  and  circimistances  embarrassed  his 
recollection. 

In  the  mean  while  Chavigni  advanced  to  the  car- 
dinal's officer.  "  Monsieur  Chauville,"  said  he,  "  fa- 
vour me  by  preceding  me  to  his  eminence  of  Riche- 
lieu. Offer  him  my  salutation,  and  inform  him  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Blenau  and  myself  intend  to 
wait  upon  him  this  afternoon." 

Chauville  bowed  and  passed  on,  while  the  Norman, 
uncovering  his  head  to  Chavigni,  instantly  brought 
back  to  the  mind  of  De  Blenau  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  first  seen  him. 

**  You  have  returned,  I  see,"  said  Chavigni.  "Have 
you  found  an  occasion  of  fulfilling  my  orders  ?" 

"  To  your  heart's  content,  monseignem","  replied  the 
Norman;  '* never  was  such  an  astrologer  since  the 
days  of  Intrim  of  Blois." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Chavigni,  for  the  other  spoke  aloud. 
"  If  you  have  done  it,  that  is  enough.  But  for  a  time 
keep  yourself  to  Paris,  and  avoid  the  court,  as  some 
one  may  recognise  you,  even  in  these  fine  new 
feathers." 

"  Oh,  I  defy  them,"  replied  the  Norman,  in  a  lower 
tone  than  he  had  formerly  spoken,  but  still  so  loud  that 
De  Blenau  could  not  avoid  hearing  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  said :  "  I  defy  them ;  for  I  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  my  black  robes  and  my  white  beard,  that  the 
devil  himself  would  not  know  me  tor  the  same  mortal 
in  the  two  costumes.  But  I  hope.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
that  my  reward  may  be  equal  to  the  risk  I  have  run, 
for  they  sought  to  stop  me ;  and  had  I  not  been  too 
good  a  necromancer  for  them,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
been  roasting  at  a  stake  by  this  time.  But  one  wave 
of  my  magic  wand  sent  the  sword  of  Monsiem*  de 
Cinq  Mars  out  of  his  hand,  and  opened  me  a  passage 
to  the  '\|rood ;  otherwise  I  should  have  fared  but  badly 
among  them." 

'*  You  must  not  eixact  too  much,  Monsieur  Marte- 
▼flle,"  replied  Chavigni.     "  But  we  will  speak  of  this 
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to-night.  I  shall  he  in  Pans  in  a  few  hours ;  at  pres- 
ent, you  see,  I  am  occupied  ;*'  and  leaving  the  Nor* 
man,  he  rejoined  De  Blenau,  and  proceeded  in  search 
oi  the  queen. 

**  If  my  memory  serves  me  right.  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
vigni,"  said  De  Blenau,  in  a  tone  of  some  hittemess, 
*'I  have  seen  that  gentleman  before,  and  with  his 
sword  shining  at  my  breast" 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  answered  Chavigni,  with  the 
most  indiflferent  calmness.  "  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  myself" 

"  Indeed !"  rejoined  De  Blenau,  with  some  surprise  ; 
**  but  probably  not  with  the  same  intention,"  he  added, 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  statesman,  with  a 
smile.  "  His  intentions  in  my  favour  were  to  run  me 
through  the  body." 

'^  And  is  it  possible,  then,"  exclaimed  De  Blenau, 
*'  that  with  such  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  habits, 
you  can  employ  and  patronise  him  ?" 

'*  Certainly,"  answered  Chavigni ;  "J  wanted  a  bold 
villain.  Such  men  are  very  necessary  in  a  state. 
Now,  I  could  not  have  better  ^roof  that  this  man  had 
the  qualities  required,  than  his  attempting  to  cut  my 
throat.  But  you  do  him  some  injustice ;  he  is  better 
than  you  suppose— is  not  without  feeling — and  has  his 
own  ideas  of  honour." 

De  Blenau  checked  the  bitter  reply  which  was 
rising  to  his  lips,  and  letting  the  conversation  drop, 
they  proceeded  in  silence  in  search  of  the  queen. 
They  had  not  gone  much  farther  when  they  perceived 
her  leaning  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
mcmt,  and  seemingly  occupied  in  some  conversation 
of  deep  interest.  However,  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
count  and  Chavigni  as  they  came  up,  and,  surprised 
to  see  them  together,  she  abruptly  paused  in  what  she 
was  saying. 

"  Look  there,  De  Beaumont,"  said  she ;  *' something 
is  not  right.  1  have  seen  more  than  one  of  these 
creatures  of  the  cardinal  hanging  about  the  park  to-day. 
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I  fear  for  poor  De  Blenau.    He  has  been  too  failiifiil  to 
his  queen  to  escape  long." 

**  I  salute  your  majesty,"  said  Chavigni,  as  soon  as 
they  had  come  within  a  short  distance  of  the  queen, 
and  not  giving  De  Blenau  the  time  to  address 
her :  "  I  have  been  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  his 
eminence  of  Richelieu  to  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  your 
majesty's  chamberlain,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  him  for  a  day  in  Paris.  The  count  has 
kindly  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  I  have  promised 
that  the  cardinal  shall  not  press  his  stay  beyond  to- 
morrow. We  only  now  want  your  majesty's  permis- 
sion and  good  leave,  which  in  his  eminence's  name  I 
humbly  crave  for  Monsieur  de  Blenau." 

"  His  eminence  is  too  condescending,"  replied  the 
queen.  "  He  knows  that  his  will  is  law ;  and  we, 
humble  kings  and  queens,  as  in  duty,  do  him  reve- 
rence. I  doubt  not  that  his  intentions  towards  our 
chamberlain  are  as  mild  and  amiable  as  his  general 
conduct  towards  ourself." 

"  The  truth  is,  your  majesty,"  said  De  Blenau,  *'  the 
cardinal  has  sent  for  me,  and  (however  Monsieur  de 
Chavigni's  politeness  may  colour  it)  in  a  way  that 
compels  my  attendance." 

"  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  dropping  the 
tone  of  irony  whidi  she  had  assumed  towards  Cha- 
vigni, and  looking  with  mingled  grief  and  kindness 
upon  the  young  cavalier,  whose  destruction  she 
deemed  inevitable  from  the  moment  that  Richelieu 
had  fixed  the  serpent  eyes  of  his  policy  upon  him ;  "  I 
thought  so.  Alas,  my  poor  De  Blenau !  all  that 
attach  themselves  to  me  seem  devoted  to  persecu- 
tion." 

"  Not  so,  your  majesty,"  said  Chavigni,  with  some 
degree  of  feeling ;  *'  I  can  assure  you.  Monsieur  de 
Blenau  goes  at  perfect  liberty.  He  is  under  no  arrest ; 
and,  unless  he  stays  by  his  own  wish,  will  return  to 
your  majesty's  court  to-morrow  night.  The  cardinal 
is  far  from  wishing  to  give  unnecessary  pain." 
I     **  Talk  not   to  me,  Sir  Counsellor,"  replied  the 
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queent  angrily :  "  do  I  not  know  him  ?  I,  who  of  all 
the  world  have  best  cause  to  estimate  his  baseness  1 
Have  I  not  under  his  own  hand  the  proof  of  his  crimi- 
nal ambition  ?  but  no  more  of  that — ^"  And  breaking 
off  into  Spanish,  as  was  frequently  her  custom  when 
angry»  she  continued,  '^  No  s^  si  es  la  misma  vanidad, 
la  sobervia,  6  la  arrogancia,  que  todo  esto,  segun  crep 
es  el  cardenal/' 

^'  It  is  useless,  madam,*'  said  J)e  Blenau,  as  soon  as 
the  queen  paused  in  her  angry  vituperation  of  the 
minister,  "to  distress  you  farther  with  this  conver- 
sation. I  know  not  what  the  cardinal  wants,  but  he 
may  rest  assured  that  De  Blenau's  heart  is  firm,  and 
that  no  human  means  shall  induce  him  to  swerve  from 
his  duty ;  and  thus  I  humbly  take  my  leave.** 

"  Go  then,  De  Blenau,"  said  the  queen :  "  Go,  and  • 
whether  we  ever  meet  again  or  not,  your  faithful  ser- 
vices and  zealous  friendship  shall  ever  have  my  warm- 
est gratitude ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  has  no  other  reward 
to  bestow."  Thus  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  De  Blenau  in  silence  bent  hi^  head  respectfully 
over  it,  and  turned  away.  Chavigni  bowed  low,  and 
followed  the  count,  to  whose  hotel  they  proceeded,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 

In  the  orders  which  De  Blenau  gave  on  their  arrival, 
he  merely  commanded  the  attendance  of  his'page. 

"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  if  I  observe  upon 
your  arrangements,"  said  Chavigni,  when  he  heard  thi^ 
order.  **But  let  me  remind  you,  once  more,  that  you 
are  not  going  to  a  prison,  and  that  it  might  be  better 
if  your  general  train  attended  you,  as  a  gentleman  of 
high  station  about  to  visit  the  prime  minister  of  his 
sovereign.  They  will  find  plenty  of  Accommodation 
in  the  Hotel  de  Bouthiliers." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  replied  De  Blenau,  scarcely  able 
to  assume  even  the  appearance  of  civility  towards  his 
companion,  "  Henry  de  La  M othe,"  he  proceeded, 
"  order  a  dozen  of  my  best  men  to  attend  me,  bearing 
my  full  colours  in  their  sword-knots  and  scarfs.  Trick 
out  my  horses  gayly,  as  if  I  were  going  to  a  weddmg. 
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for  Claude  de  Blenau  is  about  to  visit  the  cardinal; 
and  remember,"  he  continued,  his  anger  at  the  forced 
journey  he  was  taking  overcoming  his  prudence,  "  that 
there  be  saddled  for  my  own  use  the  good  black  barb 
that  carried  me  so  stoutly  when  I  was  attacked  by 
assassins  in  the  wood  of  Mantes ;"  and  as  he  spoke, 
his  eye  glanced  towards  the  statesman,  who  sitting  in 
the  window-seat,  had  taken  up  the  Poems  of  Rotrou, 
and  apparently  inattentive  to  all  that  was  passing,  read 
on  with  as  careless  and  easy  an  air  as  if  no  more  im- 
portant interest  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  no  contend- 
ing passions  struggled  in  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Shows  how  the  Count  de  Blenau  supped  in  a  place  that  he  httl« 
expected. 

Though  the  attendants  of  the  Count  de  Blenau  did 
not  expend  much  time  in  preparing  to  accompany  their 
master,  the  evening  was  nevertheless  too  far  spent, 
before  they  could  proceed,  to  permit  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing Paris  ere  the  night  should  have  set  in.  It  was  still 
quite  light  enough,  however,  to  show  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  count's  departure  to  the  boys  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, who  had  not  beheld  for  many  a  good  day  such 
a  gay  cavalcade  enliven  the  streets  of  that  almost 
deserted  town. 

Chavigni  and  De  Blenau  mounted  their  horses  to- 
gether ;  and  the  four  or  ^ve  servants  which  the  states- 
man had  brought  with  him  from  Paris,  mingling  with 
those  of  De  Blenau,  followed  the  two  gentlemen  as 
they  rode  from  the  gate.  Having  the  privilege  of  the 
park,  Chavigni  took  his  way  immediately  under  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  thereby  avoiding  a  considerable 
^rcuit,  which  would  have  occupied  more  time  than 
Ihey  could  well  spare  at  that  late  hour  of  the  evening. 
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The  moment  Pauline  de  Beaumont  had  seen  her 
lover  depart,  the  tears,  which  she  had  straggled  to 
repress  in  his  presence,  £owed  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks.  The  noble,  candid  manner  of  De  Blenau 
had  nearly  quelled  all  suspicion  in  her  mind.  The 
graces  of  his  person,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  glance 
of  his  eye,  had  realized  the  day-dreams  which  she 
had  nourished  from  her  youth. 

Fame  had  long  before  told  her  that  he  was  brave, 
high-spirited,  chivalrous ;  and  his  picture,  as  well  as 
memory,  had  shown  him  as  strikingly  handsome ;  but 
still  it  did  not  speak,  it  did  not  move ;  and  though 
Pauline  had  often  sat  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  imagined 
the  expressions  of  his  various  letters  as  coming  from 
those  lips,  or  tried  in  fancy  to  animate  the  motionless 
eyes  of  the  portrait,  stiD  the  hero  of  her  romance,  like 
the  figure  of  Prometheus  ere  he  had  robbed  the  sun 
of  light  to  kindle  it  into  active  being,  wanted  the 
energy  of  real  life.  But  at  length  they  had  met,  and 
whether  it  was  so  in  truth,  or  whether  she  imagined 
it,  matters  not,  but  every  bright  dream  of  her  fancy 
seemed  fulfilled  in  De  Blenau ;  and  now  that  she  had 
cause  to  fear  for  his  safety,  she  upbraided  herself  for 
having  entertained  a  suspicion. 

She  wept  then — ^but  her  tears  were  from  a  very 
dififerent  cause  to  that  which  had  occasioned  them  to 
flow  before.  However,  her  eyes  were  still  fuU,  when 
a  servant  entered  to  inform  her  that  the  queen  desired 
her  society  with  the  other  ladies  of  her  scanty  court. 
Pauline  endeavoured  to  efiface  the  marks  ^  which  her 
weeping  had  left,  and  slowly  obeyed  the  summons, 
which  being  usuad  at  thart  hour,  she  knew  was  on  no 
business  of  import ;  but  on  entering  the  closet,  she 
perceived  that  tears  had  also  been  in  the  bright  eyes 
of  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  circle  which  consisted  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
mont, Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  and  another  lady 
of  honour,  had  drawjl  round  the  window  at  which  her 
majesty  sat,  and  which,  thrown  fully  open,  admitted 
the  breeze  from  the  park. 
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'*  Come  hither,  Pauliue,"  said  the  queen,  as  she  saw 
her  enter,  "  What !  have  you  been  weeping  too  ?  Nay, 
do  not  blush,  sweet  girl ;  for  surely  a  subject  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  doing  once  what  a  queen  is  obliged  to 
do  every  day.  Why,  it  is  the  only  resource  that  we 
women  have.  But  come  here :  there  seems  a  gay 
cavalcade  entering  the  park  gates.  These  are  the 
toys  with  which  we  are  taught  to  amuse  ourselves. 
Who  are  they,  I  wonder  ?  Come  near,  Pauline,  and 
see  if  your  young  eyes  can  tell." 

Pauline  approached  the  window,  and  took  her  sta- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  queen,  who,  rising  from  her 
seat,  placed  her  arm  kindly  through  that  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Beaumont,  and  leaning  gently  upon  her, 
prevented  the  possibility  of  her  retiring  from  the  spot 
where  she  stood. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  cavalcade  approached.  The 
gay  trappings  pf  the  horses,  and  the  rich  suits  of  their 
riders,  with  their  silk  scarfs  and  sword-knots  of  blue 
and  gold,  soon  showed  to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  queen's 
ladies  that  the  young  Count  de  Blenau  was  one  of  the 
party ;  while  every  now  and  then  a  horseman  in  Isabel 
and  silver  appearing  among  the  rest,  told  them,  to  their 
no  small  surprise,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Count  de  Chavigni,  the  sworn  friend  of  Richelieu,  and 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  cardinal's  party. 
The  queen,  however,  evinced  no  astonishment,  and 
her  attendants  of  course  did  not  attempt  to  express  the 
wonder  they  felt  at  such  a  companionship. 
.  The  rapid  pace  at  which  the  two  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded soon  brought  them  near  the  palace;  and 
Chavigni,  from  whose  observant  eye  nothing  passed 
without  notice,  instantly  perceived  the  queen  and  her 
party  at  the  window,  and  marked  his  salutation  with  a 
profound  inclination,  low  almost  to  servility,  while  De 
Blenau  raised  his  high-plumed  hat  and  bowed,  with 
the  dignity  of  one  conscious  that  he  had  deserved  well 
of  all  who  saw  him. 

Chavigni  led  the  way  to  Marly,  and  thence  to  Ruel, 
■^ere  night  began  to  come  heavily  upon  the  twilight ; 
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and  long  before  they  entered  Paris,  all  objects  were 
lost  in  darkness.  "  You  must  be  my  guest  for  to-night, 
Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Chavigni,  as  they  rode  on 
down  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  "  for  it  will  be  too  late  to 
visit  the  cardinal  this  evening." 

However,  as  they  passed  the  Palais  Royal  (then 
called  the  Palais  Cardinal^  the  blaze  of  light,  which 
proceeded  from  every  window  of  the  edifice,  told  that 
on  that  night  the  superb  minister  entertained  the 
court ; — a  court,  of  which  he  had  deprived  his  king, 
and  which  he  had  appropriated  to  himself.  De  Blenau 
drew  a  deep  sigh  as  he  gazed  upon  the  magnificent 
edifice,  and  compared  the  pomp  and  luxury  which 
every  thing  appertaining  to  it  displayed,  with  the  silent, 
desolate  melancholy  which  reigned  in  the  royal  palaces 
of  France. 

Passing  on  down  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  crossing 
the  Rue  St.  Martin,  they  soon  reached  the  Place 
Royale,  in  which  Chavigni  had  fixed  his  residence. 
Two  of  De  Blenau's  servants  immediately  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  held  the 
bridle  short,  while  Henry  de  La  Mothe  sprang  to  the 
stirrup.  But  at  that  moment  a  gentleman  who 'seemed 
to  have  been  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  travellers,  issued 
from  the  Hotel  de  Bouthiliers,  and  prevented  them  from 
dismounting. 

"  Do  not  alight,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  his 
eminence  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  has  sent  me  to 
request  that  Messieurs  De  Blenau  and  Chavigni  will 
partake  a  small  collation  at  the  Palais  Cardinal,  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  changing  their  dress." 

De  Blenau  would  fain  have  excused  himself,  alleg- 
ing that  the  habit  which  he  wore  was  but  suited  to  the 
morning,  and  also  was  soiled  with  the  dust  of  their 
long  ride.  But  the  cardinal's  ofiicer  overbore  all 
opposition,  declaring  that  his  eminence  would  regard 
it  as  a  higher  compliment,  if  the  count  would  refrain 
from  setting  foot  to  the  ground  till  he  entered  the  gateft 
of  his  palace. 

"  Then  we  must  go  back,"  said  ChavignL     "  We 
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mre  honoured  by  the  cardinal's  invitation.  Monsieur 
de  Blenau,  pardon  me  for  having  brought  you  so  far 
wrong.  Go  in,  Chatenay,"  he  ^ded,  turning  to  one 
of  his  own  domestics,  "  and  order  flambeaux.** 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  ready ;  and  preceded  by 
half  a  dozen  torch-bearers  on  foot,  they  once  more 
turned  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  minister.  As  they 
did  so,  De  Blenau's  feelings  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature,  but  he  acquiesced  in  silence,  for  to 
have  refused  his  presence  would  have  been  worse  Uian 
useless. 

The  Palais.fioy^l,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  then 
called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  was  a  very  diflerent  build- 
ing when  occupied  by  the  haughty  minister  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  from  that  which  we  have  seen  it  in  our 
days.  The ,  unbounded  resources  within  his  power 
gave  to  Richelieu  the  means  of  lavishing  on  the  man- 
sion which  he  erected  for  himself,  all  that  art  could 
produce  of  elegant,  and  all  that  wealth  could  supply 
of  magnificent.  For  seven  years  the  famous  Le  Mer- 
cier  laboured  to  perfect  it  as  a  building ;  and  during 
his  long  administration,  the  cardinal  himself  never 
ceased  to  decorate  it  with  every  thing  rare  or  luxurious. 
The  large  space  which  it  occupied  was  divided  into  an 
outer  and  an  inner  court,  round  which,  on  every  side, 
the  superb  range  of  buildings,  forming  the  palace,  was 
placed  in  exact  and  beautiful  proportion,  presenting 
every  way  an  external  and  internal  front,  decorated 
with  all  the  splendour  of  architectural  ornament. 

The  principal  fa9ade  lay  towards  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  and  another  of  simpler,  but  perhaps  more 
correct  design,  towards  the  gardens,  which  last  were 
themselves  one  of  the  wonders  of  Paris  at  the  time. 
Extending  over  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  the  Rue  de  Valois,  and  several  other  streets, 
they  contained,  within  themselves,  many  acres  of 
ground,  and  were  filled  with  every  plant  and  flower 
&at  Europe  then  possessed,  scattered  about  among  the 
^es,  which,  being  planted  long  before  the  formality 
if  the  Dutch  taste  was  introduced  in  France,  had  in 
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general  been  allowed  to  fall  into  natural  grmps^  nn- 
perverted  into  the  long  avenues  and  straight  alleys 
which  disfigure  so  many  of  the  royal  parks  and  gar« 
dens  on  the  Continent. 

The  right  wing  of  the  first  court  was  principally 
occupied  by  that  beautiful  theatre,  so  strongly  ccm- 
nected  with  every  classic  remembrance  of  the  French 
stage,  in  which  the  first  tragedies  of  Rotrou  and  Cor^ 
neiSe  were  produced, — in  which  n^any  of  the  inimit- 
able comedies  of  Moliere  were  first  given  to  the 
world,  and  in  which  he  himself  acted  till  his  death. 

In  the  win^  ilnunediately  opposite  was  the  chapel, 
built  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  ornamented  in  that  pure 
and  simple  manner  which  none  knew  better  how  to 
value  than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

The  two  comts  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a 
massive  pile  of  building,  containing  the  grsmd  salooit; 
the  audience-chamber,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  high 
council.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  banqueting- 
room  and  its  ante-chamber ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
building  fronting  the  gardens  was  occupied  by  the  fa^ 
mous  gallery  of  portraits,  which  Richelieu  had  taken 
care  should  comprise  the  best  pictures  that  could  be 
procured  of  all  the  greatest  characters  in  French 
history. 

The  rest  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  various  suites 
of  apartments,  generally  decorated  and  furnished  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Great  part  of  these  the 
cardinal  reserved  either  for  public  entertainments,  or 
for  his  own  private  use ;  but  what  remained  was  nev- 
ertheless fuDy  large  enough  to  contain  that  host  of 
oflicers'  and  attendants  by  which  he  was  usually  sur- 
rounded. 

On  the  evening  in  question  almost  every  part  of 
that  immense  building  was  thrown  open  to  receive  the 
multitude'  that  interest  and  fear  gathered  round  the 
powerful  and  vindictive  mihister.  Almost  all  that 
was  gay,  almost  all  that  was  beautiful,  had  been  a»- 
sembled  there.  All  to  whom  wealth  gave  something 
to  secure — all  to  whom  rai;^  gave  something  to  main^ 
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tain — all  wliomwit  rendered  anxious  for  distinction^ 
all  whom  talent  pnHnpted  to  ambition.  Ekjually  those 
that  RicheKeu  feared  or  loved,  hated  or  admired,  were 
brou^t  there  by  some  means,  and  for  some  reason. 

The  scene  which  met  the  eyes  of  De  Blenau  and 
Chavigni,  as  they  ascended  the  grand  staircase  and 
entered  the  saloon,  can  only  be  qualified  by  the  word 
princely.  The  blaze  of  jewels,  the  glare  of  innu- 
merable lights,  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  guests,  and 
the  magnificent  decorations  of  the  apartntents  them- 
selves, all  harmonized  together,  and  formed  a  coup^ 
d^ctU  of  surpassing  brilliancy. 

The  rooms  were  full,  but  not  crowded ;  for  there 
were  attendants  stationed  in  various  parts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  the  visiters  to  proceed,  whenever 
they  observed  too  many  collected  in  one  spot.  Yet 
care  was  taken  that  those  who  were  thus  treated  with 
scant  ceremony  should  be  of  the  inferior  class  admit- 
ted to  the  cardinal's  fite*  Each  <^cer  of  the  min- 
ister's household  was  well  instructed  to  know  the  just 
value  of  every  guest,  and  how  far  he  was  to  be  courted, 
either  for  his  mind  or  influence. 

To  render  to  all  the  highest  respect,  was  the  gen- 
eral order,  but  some  were  to  be  distinguished.  Care 
was  also  taken  that  none  should  be  neglected,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  servants  were  seen  gliding  through 
the  apartmenfs,  ofiering  the  most  costly  and  delicate 
refreshments  to  every  individual  of  the  mixed  as- 
sembly. 

De  Blenau  followed  Chavigni  through  the  grand 
saloon,  where  many  an  eye  was  turned  upon  the  ele- 
gant and  manly  figure  of  him,  who  on  that  night  of 
splendour  and  finery,  presumed  to  show  himself  in  a 
suit,  rich  indeed  and  well-fashioned,  but  evidently  in- 
tended more  for  the  sports  of  the  morning  than  for  the 
gay  evening  circle  in  which  he  then  stood.  Yet  -it 
was  remarked,  that  none  of  the  ladies  drew  back  as 
ike  cavalier  passed  them,  notwithstanding  his  riding- 
dress  and  his  dusty  boots ;  and  one  fair  demoiselle, 
•wlkose  rank  would  have  sanctioned  it,  had  it  been  dcme 
-Vol,.  I.— F  11 
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on  purpose,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  entangle  her 
train  on  his  spurs.  The  Count  de  Coligni  stepped 
forward  to  disengage  it,  but  De  Blenau  himself  had 
already  bent  one  knee  lo  the  ground,  and  easily  freeing 
the  spur  from  the  robe  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon, 
he  remained  for  a  moment  in  the  same  attitude.  '*  It 
IS  but  just,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  should  kneel,  at  once  to 
Repair  my  awkwardness,  and  sue  for  pardon." 

"  It  was  my  sister's  own  fault,  De  Blenau,"  said  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  approaching  them,  and  embracing 
the  young  coimt  "  We  have  not  met,  dear  friend, 
since  the  rendering  of  Perpignan.  But  what  makes 
you  here?  Does, your  proud  spirit  bend  at  last  to  ask 
a  grace  of  My  Lord  Uncle  Cardinal  ?" 

"  No,  your  highness,"  replied  De  Blenau  ;  '*  no 
farther  grace  have  I  to  ask,  than  leave  to  rettum  to  St. 
Germwn's  as  soon  as  I  may." 

"What I*  saidlh^  duke,  in  the  abrupt  heedless 
.  manner  in  which  he  always  spoke,  "  does  he  threaten 
you  too  with  that  cursed  bugbear  of  a  Bastille?  a  bug- 
bear, that  msdces  one  man  fly  his  country,  and  another 
betray  it ;  that  makes  one  man  run  his  sword  into  his 
heart,  and  another  marry;" — alluding  without  cere- 
mony to  his  own  compelled  espousal  of  the  cardinal's 
niece.  "  But  there  stands  Chavigni,"  he  continued, 
"  waiting  for  you,  I  suppose.  Go  on,  go  on ;  there  is 
no  stopping  when  once  you  have  got  within  the  car- 
dinal's magic  circle — Go  on,  and  God  speed  your  suit; 
for  the  sooner  you  are  out  of  that  same  circle,  the 
better." 

Quitting  the  young  hero,  who  had  already,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  displayed  that  valour  and  conduct 
which  in  after-years  procured  for  him  the  inunortal 
name  of  the  Great  Conde,  the  Count  de  Blenau  passed 
another  group,  consisting  of  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Montbazon  and  her  avowed  lover,  the 'Duke  of  Lon- 
gueville,  who  soon  after,  notwithstanding  his  uncon- 
cealed passion  for  another,  became  the  husband  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  For  be  it  remarked,  in 
those  days  a  bitter  quarrel  existed  between  Love  and 
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Marriage,  and  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the 
same  society.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  in  France,  a 
coohiess  remains  between  them  to  this  day.  Here 
also  was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  afterward  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  Naples,  and 
by  his  singular  adventures,  his  gallantry  and  chival- 
rous courage,  acquired  the  name  of  VHero  de  la  Fable, 
as  Cond6  had  been  called  VHero  de  la  Histoire,  Still 
passing  on,  De  Blenau  rejoined  Chavigni,  who  waited 
for  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  next  chamber. 

It  was  the  great  hall  of  audience,  and  at  the  farther 
extremity  stood  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himself, 
leaning  for  support  against  a  gilt  railing,  which  de- 
fended from  any  injurious  touch  the  beautiful  picture 
of  Raphael,  so  well  known  by  the  title  of  "  La  Belle 
Jardiniere."  He  was  dressed  in  the  long  purple  robes 
of  his  order,  and  wore  the  peculiar  hat  of  a  cardinal; 
the  bright  colour  of  which  made  the  deadly  hue  of  his 
complexion  look  still  more  ghastly.  But  the  paleness 
of  his  countenance,  and  a  certain  attenuation  of  fea-^* 
ture,  was  all  that  could  be  discerned  of  the  illness 
from  which  he  suffered.  The  powerful  mind  within 
seemed  to  conquer  the  feebleness  of  the  body.  His 
form  was  erect  and  dignified,  his  eye  beaming  with 
that  piercing  sagacity  and  haughty  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  which  so  distinguished  his  policy ;  and 
his  voice  clear,  deep,  and  firm,  but  of  that  peculiar 
quality  of  soimd,  that  it  seemed  to  spread  all  round, 
and  to  come  no  one  knew  from  whence,  like  the  wind 
echoing  through  an  empty  cavern. 

It  was  long  since  De  Blenau  had  seeii  the  cardinal ; 
and  on  entering  the  audience-chamber,  the  sound  of 
that  voice  made  him  start.  Its  clear  hollow  tone 
seemed  close  to  him,  though  Richelieu  was  conversing 
with  some  of  his  immediate  friends  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room.  - 

As  the  two  cavaliers  advanced,  De  Blenau  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  min- 
ister treated  those  around  him :  but  far  from  telling 
tmM  of  dungeons  and  of  death,  his  conversation 
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seemed  cheerfiil,  and  his  demeanour  mild  and  placid. 
'*  And  can  this  be  the  man,**  thought  the  count,  ''  the 
fabric  of  whose  power  is  cemented  by  blood  and 
torturer 

They  had  now  ap];m>ached  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  spot  where  the  cardinal  stood ;  and  the  figure  of 
Chavigni  catching  his  eye,  he  advanced  a  step,  and 
received  him  with  unaffected  kindness.  Towards  De 
Blenau,  his  manner  was  fiill  of  elegant  politeness.  He 
did  not  embrace  him  as  he  had  done  Chavigni;  but  he 
held  him  by  the  hand  for  a  moment,  gazing  on  him  , 
with  a  dignified  approving  smile.  Those  who  did  not 
well  know  the  heart  of  the  subtle  minister,  would  have 
called  that  smile  benevolent,  especially  when  it  was 
accompanied  by  many  kind  inquiries  respecting  the 
young  nobleman's  views  and  pursuits.  De  Blenau 
had  been  taught  to  judge  by  actions,  not  professions ; 
and  the  car<^al  had  taken  care  to  imfnint  his  deeds 
too  deeply  in  the  minds  of  men  to  be  wiped  out  with 
«oft  words.  To  dissemble  was  not  De  Blenau's  forte ; 
and  yet  he  knew,  that  to  show  a  deceiver  he  cannot 
deceive,  is  to  make  him  an  open  enemy  for  ever.  He 
replied,  therefore,  calmly  and  politely;  neither  re- 
pulsed the  cardinal's  advances,  nor  courted  his  regard ; 
and  after  a  few  more  moments  of  desultory  conversa- 
tion, prepared  to  pursue  his  way  through  the  various 
apartments. 

**  There  are  some  men.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
the  cardinal,  seeing  him  about  to  pass  on,  *'  whom  I 
might  have  scrupled  to  invite  to  such  a  scene  as  this, 
in  their  riding-dress.  But  the  Count  de  Blenau  is  not 
to  be  mistaken." 

"  I  felt  no  scrujde,"  answered  De  Blenau,  '*  in  pre- 
senting myself  thus,  when  your  eminence  desired  it ; 
for  the  dress  in  which  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  thought 
fit  to  receive  me,  could  not  be  objected  to  by  any  of 
his  circle." 

The  cardinal  bowed ;  and  De  Blenau  adding,  that 
he  would  not  intrude  farther  at  that  moment,  took  his 
way  through  the  suite  of  apartments  to  Richelieu's  left 
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hand.  Chavigni  lyas  about  to  follow,  but  a  sign  from 
the  cardinal  stopped  him,  and  the  yoimg  count  passed 
on  alone. 

Each  of  the  various  rooms  he  entered  was  thronged 
with  its  own  peculiar  groups.  In  one,  was  an  assem- 
bly of  famous  artists  and  sculptors ;  in  another,  a  close 
convocation  of  philosophers,  discussing  a  thousand 
absurd  theories  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  last  he  came 
to,  was  a  buzzing  hive  of  poets  and  beattx  esprits  ; 
each  trying  to  distinguish  himself,  each  jealous  of  the 
other,  and  all  equally  vain  and  full  of  themselves. 

In  one  comer  was  Scuderi,  haranguing  upon  the  na- 
ture of  tragedy,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  In  an- 
other place,  Voiture,  throwing  off  little  empty  coup- 
lets and  bon-mots,  like  a  child  blowing  bubbles  from  a 
tobacco-pipe  ;  and  farther  on  was  Rotrou,  surrounded 
by  a  select  party  more  silent  than  the  rest,  to  whom 
he  recited  some  of  his  unpublished  poems,  marking 
strongly  the  verse,  and  laying  great  emphasis  upon  the 
rhyme.  De  Blenau  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen 
while  the  poet  proceeded : — 

"  L'aube  desia  sq  leve,  et  le  mignaid  Zephire, 
Parfumant  rhorizon  du  doux  air  qu'il  respire, 
Va  d'un  son  agr^able  esveiller  les  oiseauz 
Pour  saluer  ie  jour  qui  paroist  tur  les  eaux." 

But  though  the  verses  he  recited  were  highly  poetic, 
the  extravagant  affectatio9  of  his  manner  soon  neu- 
tralized their  effect  upon  De  Blenau ;  a^d  passing  on 
down  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  De  Blenau  found  himself 
in  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  These,  as  well  as  the 
whole  front  of  the  building,  were  illuminated  in  every 
direction.  Bands  of  musicians  were  dispersed  in  the 
different  walks,  and  a  multitude  of  servants  were 
busily  engaged  in  laying  out  tables  for  supper  with  all 
the  choicest  viands  of  the  season,  and  in  trimming  the 
various  lamps  and  tapers  which  hung  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  or  were  displayed  on  fanciful  frames  of 
wood,  so  placed  as  to  give  the  fullest  light  to  the 
.,  banquets  which  were  situated  near  them. 
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Scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
more  especially  near  the  palace,  were  different  groups 
of  gentlemen,  all  speaking  of  plays,  assemblies,  or 
fgtes,  and  all  taking  care  to  make  their  conversation 
perfectly  audible,  lest  the  jealous  suspicion  ever  at- 
tendant on  usurped  power,  should  attribute  to  them 
schemes  which,  it  is  probable,  fear  alone  prevented 
them  from  attempting. 

Nevertheless,  the  gardens,- as  we  have  said,  contain- 
ing several  acres  of  ground,  there  were  many  parts 
comparatively  deserted.  It  was  towards  these  mor« 
secluded  spots  that  De  Blenau  directed  his  steps,  wish- 
ing himself  many  a  league  away  from  the  Palais  Car^ 
dinal  and  all  its  splendour.  Just  as  he  had  reached  a 
part  where  few  persons  were  to  be  seen,  some  one 
struck  him  slightly  on  the  arm,  and  turning  round,  he 
perceived  a  man  who  concealed  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  with  his  cloak,  and  tendered  him  what  seemed  to 
be  a  billet. 

At  the  first  glance  De  Blenau  thought  he  recognised 
the  Count  de  Coligni,  a  reputed  lover  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourbon,  and  imagined  that  the  little  piece  of  gal* 
lantry  he  had  shown  that  lady  on  his  first  entrance, 
might  have  called  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  jealous 
Coligni.  But  no  sooner  had  he  taken  the  piece  of 
paper,  than  the  other  darted  away  among  the  trees, 
giving  him  no  time  to  observe  more,  either  of  his  peiv 
son  or  his  dress. 

Approachii^  a  spot  where  the  number  of  lamps 
gave  him  sufficient  light  to  read,  De  Blenau  opened 
the  note,  which  contained  merely  these  words :  "  Be* 
ware  of  Chavigni ; — ^they  will  seek  to  draw  something 
irora  you  which  may  criminate  you  hereafter." 

As  he  read,  De  Blenaii  heard  alight  step  advanci^, 
aild  hastily  concealing  the  note,  turned  to  see  who  ap- 
proached. The  cmly  person  near  was  a  lady,  who  had 
thrown  a  thick  veil  over  her  head,  which  not  only  cov- 
ered her  face,  but  the  upper  part  of  her  figure.  Sh« 
passed  close  by  him,  but  without  turning  her  head,  or 
by  any  other  motion  seesung  to  notice  him;  but  as  she 
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did  80,  De  Blenau  heard  a  low  voice  from  under  the 
veil,  desiring  him  to  follow.  Gliding  on,  without 
pausing  for  a  moment,  the  lady  led  the  way  to  the  very 
extreme  of  &e  garden.  De  Blenau  followed  quick 
upon  her  steps,  and  as  he  did  so,  endeavoured  to  call 
to  mind  where  he  had  seen  that  graceful  and  dignified 
figure  before.  At  length  the  lady  stopped,  looked 
round  for  a  moment,  and  raising  her  ved,  discovered 
the  lovely  couutenance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon. 

''  Monsieur  de  Blenau,**  said  the  princess,  "  I  have 
but  one  moment  to  tell  you,  that  the  cardinal  and  Cha- 
vigni  are  plotting  the'  ruin  of  the  queen ;  and  they 
wish  to  force  or  persuade  you  to  betray  her.  AAer 
you  had  left  the  cardinal,  by  chance  I  heard  it  pro- 
posed to  arrest  you  even  to-night ;  but  Chavigni  said, 
that  he  had  givfen  his  word  that  you  should  return  to 
St  Grermain's  to-morrow.  Take  care,  therefi>re,  of 
your  conduct  while  here,  and  if  you  have  any  cause  to 
fear,  escape  the  moment  you  are  at  liberty.  Fly  to 
Flanders,  and  place  yourself  under  the  protection  of 
Don  Francisco  de  Mello." 

"I  have  to  return  your  highness  a  thousand  thanks,** 
replied  De  Blenau ;  '^but  as  far  as  innocence  can  give 
security,  I  have  no  reason  to  fear." 

*'  Innocence  is "  nothing  here,"  rejoined  the  lady. 
"  But  you  are  the  best  judge.  Monsieur  de  Blenau.  I 
sent  Coligni  to  warn  you,  and  taking  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  the  supper-table,  came  to  request 
that  you  will  offer  my  humble  duty  to  the  queen,  and 
assure  her  that  Marie  de  Bourbon  is  ever  hers.  But 
here  is  soigfie  one  coming — Grood  Grod,  it  is  Chavigni !" 

As  she  spoke,  Chavigni  came  rapidly  upon  them. 
MademoiseUe  de  Bourbon  drew  down  her  veil,  and  De 
Blenau  i^aced  himself  between  her  and  the  states- 
man, who,  affecting  an  excess  of  gayety,  totally  for- 
eign to  his  natural  character,  began  to  raUy  the  count 
^pon  what  he  termed  his  gallantry.     "  So,  Monsieur 
.'  -Ve  Blenau,"  cried  he,  "  already  paying  your  devoirs 
''  -'itrour  Parisian  dames.     Nay,  I  must  offer  my  compli- 
'^^IJMnts  to  your  fair  lady  on  her  conquest ;"  aiid  he  en- 
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endeavoured  to  pass  the  count  towards  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourbon. 

De  Blenau  drew  his  sword.  "  Stand  off,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  or  by  Heaven  you  are  a  dead  man  !'* 
And  the  point  came  flashing  so  near  Chavigni's  breast, 
that  he  was  fain  to  start  back  a  step  or  two.  The  lady 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  him,  for  the  palisade  of 
the  garden  hsid  prevented  her  escaping  the  other  way. 
Chavigni  attempted  to  follow,  but  De  Blenau  caught 
his  arm,  and  held  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 
►  "Not  one  step,  sir!"  ^ried  he.  "Monsieur  de 
Chavigni,  you  have  strangely  forgot  yourself.  How 
is  it  you  presume,  sir,  to  interrupt  my  conversation 
with  any  one  ?  And  let  me  ask,  what  affair  is  it  of 
yoilrs,  if  a  lady  chose  to  give  me  five  minutes  of  her 
company  even  here !  You  have  sladcened  your  gal- 
lantry not  a  little." 

"  But  was  the  cardinal's  garden  a  place  fitted  for 
such  love  stories?"  demanded  Chavigni,  feeling  at  the 
same  time  very  sure  that  the  conversation  he  had  in- 
terrupted had  not  been  of  love ;  for  in  those  days  poli- 
tics and  faction  divided  the  heart  of  a  Frenchwoman 
with  gallantry,  and,  instead  of  quarrelling  for  the  em- 
pire of  her  breast,  these  apparently  opposite  passions 
went  hand  in  hand  together ;  and  exempt  from  the 
more  serious  dangers  incurred  by  the  other  sex  in 
similar  enterprises,  women  were  often  the  most  active 
agents  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  factions  and  con- 
8|^acies  of  the  times. 

It  had  been  Chavigni's  determination,  on  accom- 
panying De  Blenau  to  the  Palais  Cardinal,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  his  companion  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  no 
communication  might  take  place  between  him  and  any 
of  the  queen's  party  till  such  time  as  the  cardinal  had 
personally  interrogated  him  concerning  the  correspond- 
ence which  they  supposed  that  Anne  of  Austria  carried 
on  with  her  brother,  Philip  of  Spain.  Chavigni,  how- 
^  ever,  had  been  stopped,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  car-* 
''  dinal  himself,  and  detained  for  some  time  in  conversa- , 
tion,  the  principal  object  of  which  was,  the  Count  de 
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Blenau  himself,  and  the  means  of  either  persuading 
him  by  favour,  or  of  driving  him  by  fear,  not  only  to 
abandon,  but  to  betray  the  party  he  had  espoused.  The 
cardinal  thought  ambition  would  do  all;  Chavigni  said 
that  it  would  not  move  De  Blenau :  and  thus  the  dis- 
cussion was  considerably  prolonged. 

As  soon  as  Chavigni  could  liberate  himself^  he  had 
hastened  after  the  count,  and  found  him  as  we  have' 
described.  To  have  ascertained  who  was  his  com- 
panion, Chavigni  would  have  risked  his  life ;  but  now 
that  she  had  escs^ped  him,  the  matter  was  past  recall ; 
and  willing  again  to  throw  De  Blenau  off  his  guard,  he 
made  somie  excuses  for  his  intrusion,  sa3ring  he  had 
thought  that  the  lady  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

"Well,  well,  let  it  drop,"  replied  De  Blenau,  fully 
more  desirous  of  avoiding  farther  inquiries  than  Cha- 
vigni was  of  relinquishing  them.  "  vut  the  next  time 
yon  come  across  me  on  such  an  occasion,  beware  of 
your  heart's  blood,  Monsieur  de  Chavigiu."  And  ^us 
saying,  he  thrust  back  his  sword  into  die  scabbard. 

Chavigni,  however,  was  resolved  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him  again,  and  passing  his  arm  through  that  of  Sie 
count,  "  You  are  still  too  hot.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,** 
said  he ;  ''but  nevertheless  let  us  be  friends  again." 

"  As  far  as  we  ever  were  friends,  sir,"  replied  De 
Blenau.  "  The  open  difference  of  our  principles  in 
every  respect,  must  always  prevent  our  greatly  assimi- 
lating." 

Chavigni,  however,  kept  to  his  purpose,  and  did  not 
withdraw  his  arm  from  that  of  De  Blenau,  nor  quit 
him  again  during  the  whole  evening. 

Whether  the  statesman  suspected  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon  or  not,  matters  little ;  but  on  entering  the 
banquet-room,  where  the  principal  guests  were  pre- 
paring to  take  their  seats,  they  passed  that  lady  with 
her  brother  and  the  Count  de  Coligni,  and  the  eye  of 
Chavigni  glanced  from  the  countenance  of  De  Blenau 
to  hers.  But  they  were  both  upon  their  guard,  and  not 
a  look  betrayed  that  they  had  met  since  De  Blenau*s 
nur  had  been  entangled  in  her  train. 
F3 
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At  that  moment  the  master  of  the  ceremoniei^  ex- 
claimed witli  a  loud  voice,  *'  Place  au  Comte  de  Ble- 
nau,"  and  was  conducting  him  to  a  seat  higher  than  his 
rank  entitled  him  to  take,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
old  Marquis  de  Brion ;  and  with  the  deference  due  not 
only  to  lus  station,  but  to  his  high  military  renown,  De 
Blenau  drew  back  to  give  him  precedence. 

**  Go  on,  go  on,  mon  cher  de  Blenau^^  said  the  old 
soldier ;  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added, 
''  honest  men  like  you  and  I  are  all  out  of  place  here  ; 
so  go  on,  and  never  mind.  If  it  were  in  the  field,  we 
would  strive  which  should  be  first ;  but  here  there  is 
no  knowing  which  end  of  the  table  is  most  honourable." 

"  Wherever  it  were,  I  should  always  be  happy  to 
follow  Monsieur  de  Brion,"  replied  De  Blenau ;  "  but 
as  you  will  have  it,  so  let  it  be."  And  following  the 
master  of  the  cei^monies,  he  was  soon  placed  among 
the  most  distinguished  guests,  and  within  four  or  five 
seats  of  the  cardinal.  Like  the  spot  before  a  heathen 
altar,  it  was  always  the  place  either  of  honour  or  sacri- 
fice ;  and  De  Blenau  scarcely  knew  which  was  to  be 
his  fate.  At  all  events,  the  distinction  which  he  met 
with  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  re- 
mained in  silence  during  greater  part  of  the  banquet. 

Every  thing  in  the  vast  hall  where  they  sat  was 
magnificent  beyond  description.  It  was  like  one  of 
those  scenes  in  fairy  romance,  where  supernatural 
powers  lend  their  aid  to  dignify  some  human  festival. 
All  the  apartment  was  as  fully  illuminated  as  if  the 
i)road  sun  had  shone  into  it  in  his  fullest  splendour ; 
yet  not  a  single  light  was  to  be  seen.  Soft  sounds  of 
music  also  occasionally  floated  through  the  air,  but 
never  30  loud  as  to  interrupt  the  conversation. 

At  the  table  all  was  glitter,  and  splendour,  and  lux- 
ury ;  and  from  the  higher  end  at  which  De  Blenau  sat, 
the  long  perspective  of  the  hall,  decked  out  with  all  a 
mighty  kingdom's  wealth,. and  crowded  with  the  gay, 
the  bright,  and  the  fair,  offered  an  intermiliable  view 
of  beauty  and  magnificence. 
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I  might  describe  the  passing  of  the  banquet,  and  the 
bright  smiles  that  were  given,  and  the  bright  t^gs 
that  were  said.  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  crowd  of » 
domestics,  the  activity  of  the  seneschals  and  officers, 
and  tell  of  the  splendour  of  the  decorations.  I  might, 
even  introduce  the  famous  court  fool,  L'Angeli,  who 
stood  behind  the  chair  of  his  young  lord  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  But  no— a  master's  hand  has  given  to  the 
world  so  many  splendid  pictures  of  such  scenes,  that 
mine  would  seem  but  a  feeble  imitation.  Let  such 
things  rest  with  Scott,  whose  magic  wand  has  had 
power  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  the  past  with  as  much 
truth  as  if  it  were  again  substantially  in  being. 

To  pursue  our  theme,  however.  The  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  all  who 
sat  around  him,  yielded  to  his  guests  the  most  marked 
attention,  treating  them  with  the  piofound  humility  of 
great  pride  ;  trying  to  quell  the  fire  of  his  eye,  till  it 
should  become  nothing  but  affability ;  and  to  soften  the 
deep  tones  of  his  voice,  from  the  accent  of  command 
to  an  expression  of  gentle  courtesy  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  a  degree  of  that  haughtiness  with 
which  the  long  habit  of  despotic  rule  had  tinged  his 
manners,  would  occasionally  appear,  and  still  show 
that  it  was  the  lord  entertaining  liis  vassals.  His  de- 
meanour towards  De  Blenau,  however,  was  all  suavity 
and  kindness.  He  addressed  him  several  times  in  the 
most  marked  manner  during  the  course  of  the  banquet, 
and  listened  to  his  reply  with  one  of  those  approving 
smiles,  so  sweet  upon  the  lips  of  power. 

De  Blenau  was  not  to  be  deceived,  it  is  true.  Yet 
though  he  knew  that  kindness  to  be  assumed  on  purpose 
to  betray,  and  the  smile  to  be  as  false  as  hell,  there 
was  a  fascination  in  the  distinction  shown  him,  against 
which  he  could  not  wholly  guard  his  heart.  His  brow 
*  unbent  of  its  frown,  and  he  entered  into  the  gay  con- 
versation which  was  going  on  around ;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment he  observed  the  cardinal  glance  his  eye  towards 
Chavigni  with  a  meaning  smile. 
•    De   Blenau  marked  it.     "So,"  thought  he,  "my 
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Lord  Cardinal,  you  deem  me  your  own.''  And  as  the 
^ests  rose,  De  Blenau  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
with  Chavigni  to  the  Place  Royale. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Containing  a  Conference,  which  ends  much  as  it  began. 

The  music  of  the  cardinaPs  fgte  rang  in  De  BIenau'9 
ears  all  night,  and  the  lights  danced  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  various  guests  flitted  hefore  his  imagination,  like 
the  figures  in  some  great  phantasmagoria.  One  time 
he  seemed  wandeAig  in  the  gardens  with  Pauline  de 
Beaumont,  and  offering  up  all  the  dearest  treasiures  of 
his  heart,  when  suddenly  the  lady  raised  her  veil,  and 
it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  Then  again  he  was 
seated  on  the  cardinal's  right  hand,  who  poured  out  for 
him  a  cup  of  wine  :  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  was 
about  to  drink,  when  some  one  dashed  it  from  his  hand, 
exclaiming,  '*  It  is  poison !"  then,  turning  round  to  see 
who  had  thus  interposed,  he  beheld  a  figure  without  a 
head,  and  the  overthrown  cup  poured  forth  a  stream  of 
blood.  The  next  moment  it  was  all  the  cardinal's 
funeral,  and  the  fool  L'Angeli  appeared  as  chief  mourner. 
At  length,  however,  towards  the  approach  of  morning, 
the  uneasy  visions  died  away,  and  left  him  in  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  rose  refreshed,  and  prepared  to 
encounter  the  events  of  a  new  day. 

Alas !  that  man  should  still  rise  to  sorrow  and  to 
danger,  and  that  the  kindegt  gift  of  Heaven  should  be 
the  temporary  forgetfulness  of  existence.  Sorrow! 
how  is  it  that  thy  coarse  thread  is  so  intimately  min- 
gled with  the  web  of  life,  that  he  who  would  tear  thee 
out  must  rend  the  whole  fabric  ?  Oh  life,  thou  long 
sad  dream !  when  shall  we  rise  from  all  thy  phantmm 
agonies  to  that  bright  waking  which  we^fondly  hope  ? 
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De  Blenau  prepared  his  mind,  as  a  man  arming  for 
a  <•  battle ;  and  sent  to  notify  to  Chavigni,  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  the  cardinal.  In  a  few  minutes  after, 
the  statesman  himself  appeared,  and  courteously  con- 
ducted the  young  count  to  }iis  horse,  but  did  not  offer 
to  accompany  him  to  the  minister.  **  Monsieur  de 
Blenau,"  said  he,  ''it  is  better  you  should  go  alone. 
After  your  audience,  you  will  doubtless  be  in  haste  to 
return  to  St  Germain's  ;  but  if  you  will  remain  to  take 
your  noon  meal  at  my  poor  table,  I  shall  esteem  myself 
honoured.'* 

De  Blenau  tSanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  but  declined, 
stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  return  home  before  nigfaty 
if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so  at  all.  •*  My  word  is 
passed  for  your  safety,"  replied  Chavigni ;  "  so  have 
no  doubt  on  that  head.  But  take  my  counsel,  Monsieur 
le  Comte :  moderate  your  proud  bearing  towards  the 
cardinal.  Those  who  play  with  a  lion,  must  take  good 
care  not  to  irritate  Jiim." 

On  arriving  at  the  Palais  Cardinal,  De  Blenau  left 
his  attendants  in  the  outer  court,  and  following  an 
officer  of  the  household,  proceeded  through  a  long 
suite  of  apartments  to  a  large  saloon,  where  he  found 
several  others  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  minister,  who 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  conference  with  the 
ambassador  from  Sweden. 

De  Blenau's  own  feelings  were  not  of  the  most 
comfortable  nature ;  but  on  looking  round  the  room,  he 
guessed,  from  the  faces  of  all  those  with  whom  it  was 
tenanted,  that  such  sensations  were  but  too  common 
there.  One  had  placed  himself  at  a  window,  and  gazed 
upon  the  stones  <rf  the  court-yard  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  if  they  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Another  walked  up  and  down  his  own  comer 
with  irregular  steps  and  downcast  look.  Another 
leaned  back  in  his  seat,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast,  and  regarded  intently  a  door  in  the  other  side 
ri  the  saloon.  And  another  sat  bending  his  hat  into 
i^';itiany  shapes,  that  he  left  it,  in  the  en4  of  no  shape 
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at  all.  But  all  were  marked  by  the  knitted  brow  and 
anxious  eye,  for  men  whose  fate  was  hanging  on  the 
breath  of  another. 

There  was  nothing  consolatory  in  their  looks,  and 
De  Blenau  turned  to  the  portraits  which  covered  the 
walls  of  the  saloon.  The  first  that  his  eye  fell  upon 
was  that  of  the  famous  Montmorency.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  armed  in  steel,  with  the  head  uncovered ;  and 
from  his  apparent  age  it  seemed  that  the^icture  had 
not  been  painted  long  before  the  unfortunate  conspiracy, 
which,  by  its  failure,  brought  him  to  the  scaffold* 
There  was  also  an  expression  of  grave  %adness  in  the 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  presaged  his  approaching 
fate.  De  Blenau  turned  to  another ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  each  picture  in  the  room  represented  some  one 
of  the  many  whom  Richelieu's  ifesparing  vengeance 
had  overtaken.  Whether  they  were  placed  in  that 
waiting-room  in  order  to  overawe  those  whom  the  min- 
ister wished  to  intimidate ;  or  whether  it  was  that  the 
famous  gallery,  which  the  cardinal  had  filled  with 
portraits  of  all  the  principal  historical  characters  of 
France,  would  contain  no  more,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  pictures  of  the  later  dates  had  been  placed  in  this- 
saloon,  without  any  deeper  intent,  matters  not;  but 
at  all  events  they  offered  no  very  pleasant  subject  of 
contemplation. 

De  Blenau,  however,  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense ; 
for,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  opened,  and  the  Swedish  ambassador  passed 
out.  The  door  shut  behind  him,  but  in  a  moment  after 
an  attendant  entered,  and  although  several  others  had 
been  waiting  before  him,  De  Blenau  was  the  first  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  the  cardinal. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  he  wronged  those  he 
left  still  in  doubt  as  to  their  fate :  but  following  the 
officer  through  an  ante-room,  he  entered  the  audience 
closet,  and  immediately  perceived  Richelieu  seated  at 
a  table,  over  which  were  strewed  a  multitude  of  papers, 
of  different  dimensions,  some  of  which  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  examining ; — ^reading  4iem  he  was  not,  for 
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his  eye  glanced  so  rapidly  over  their  contents,  that  his 
knowledge  of  each  could  he  hut  general.  He  paused 
for  a  moment  as  De  Blenau  entered,  bowed  his  head, 
pointed  to  a  seat,  and  resumed  his  emplojrment.  When 
he  had  done,  he  signed  the  papers,  and  gave  them  to  a 
dull-looking  personage,  in  a  black  silk  pourpoint,  who 
stood  behind  his  chair. 

"Take  these  three  deaUi-warrants,"  said  he,  "to 
Monsieur  Lafemas,  and  then  these  others  to  Poterie 
at  the  Bastille.  But  no — stop,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  thought ;  "  you  had  better  go  to  the  Bastille 
first,  for  Poterie  can  put  Caply  to  the  tortiure,  while  you 
are  gone  to  Lafemas  ;  and  you  can  bring  me  back  his 
^  confession  as  you  return." 

De  Blenau  shuddered  at  the  sang  froid  with  which 
the  minister  commanded  those  things  that  make  one's 
blood  curdle  even  to  imagine.  But  the  attendant  was 
practised  in  such  comihissions ;  and  taking  the  packets, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  he  bowed  in  silence,  and 
disappearing  by  a  door  on  the  edier  side,  left  De  Blenau 
alone  with  the  cardinal. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Richelieu,  looking 
up  with  a  frank  smile,  *'  your  pardon  for  having  detained 
you.  There  are  many  things  upon  which  I  have  long 
wished  to  speak  to  you,  and  this  causfed  me  to  desire 
your  company.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  part 
perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other." 

The  cardinal  paused,  as  if  for  a  reply.  "  I  hope 
.  so  too,  my  lord,"  said  De  Blenau.  "  I  c^,  of  course, 
have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  your  eminence ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  my  bosom  to  be  clear." 

"  I  doubt  it  not.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the 
minister,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  the  head ;  *'  I 
doubt  it  not ;  I  know  your  spirit  to  be  too  frank  and 
noble  to  mingle  in  petty  faction  and  treasonable  cabal. 
No  one  more  admires  your  brave  and  independent 
bearing  than  myself.  You  must  remember  that  I  have 
marked  you  from  your  youth.  You  have  been  edu- 
cated, as  it  were,  under  my  own  eye ;  and  were  it  now 
aecessary  to  trust  the  welfare  of  the  state  to  the  honour 
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of  any  one  man,  I  would  confide  it  to  the  honour  of 
De  Blenau." 

**  To  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven^  can  this  leadr 
thought  De  Blenau ;  but  he  bowed  without  reply,  and 
the  cardinal  proceeded. 

'*  I  have,  for  some  time  past,"  he  continued,  **  been 
thinking  of  placing  you  in  one  of  those  high  stations, 
to  which  Your  rank  and  consideration  entitle  you  to 
aspire.  At  present,  none  are  vacant ;  but  as  a  fore- 
runner to  such  advancement,  I  propose  to  call  you  to 
the  council,  Mid  to  give  you  the  government  of  Poitou." 

De  Blenau  was  now,  indeed,  astonished,  llie  car- 
dinal was  not  a  man  to  jest :  and  yet  what  he  proposed 
as  a  mere  preliminary,  was  an  offer  that  the  first  noble 
in  France  might  have  accepted  with  gladness.  The 
count  was  about  to  speak.  But  Richelieu  paused  only 
for  a  moment,  to  observe  the  effect  of  what  he  had 
said  upon  his  auditor;  and  perhaps  over-rating  the 
ambition  of  De  Blenau,  he  proceeded  more  boldly. 

*'  I  do  not  pretend  to  say^  notwithstanding  my  sense 
of  your  high  merit,  and  my  almost  parental  feelings 
towards  you,  that  I  am  wholly  moved  to  this  by  my 
individual  regard;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  state 
requires,  at  this  moment,  the  services  of  one,  who  joins 
to  high  talents  ^  thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Spain." 

"  So !"  thought  De  Blenau,  *'  I  haVe  it  now.  The 
government  of  Poitou,  and  a  seat  at  the  council,  pro- 
vided I  betray  the  queen  and  sell  my  own  honour." 
Richelieu  seemed  to  wait  an  answer,  and  De  Blenau 
replied :  "  If  your  eminence  means  to  attribute  such 
knowledge  to  me,  some  one  must  have  greatly  misled 
you.  I  possess  no  information  on  the  affairs  of  Spain 
whatever,  except  from*  the  common  reports  and  jour- 
nals of  the  time." 

This  reply  did  not  seem  to  affect  Richelieu's  inten- 
tions. "  Well,  well.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  "  you  will  take  your  seat  at  the  council, 
and  will,  of  course,  as  a  good  subject  and  an  honourable 
man,  communicate  to  us  whatever  information  you  poa- 
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sess  on  those  points  which  concern  the  good  of  the 
state.  We  do  not  expect  all  at  once;  and  every 
thing  shall  he  done  to  smooth  your  way,  and  facilitate 
your  views.  Then,  perhaps,  if  Richelieu  live  to  exe- 
cute the  plans  he  has  formed,  you.  Monsieur  de 
Blenau,  following  his  path,  and  sharing  his  confidence, 
may  be  ready  to  take  his  place  when  death  shall  at 
length  call  him  from  it." 

The  cardinal  counted  somewhat  too  much  on  De 
Blenau^s  ambition,  and  not  sufficiently  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world;  and  imagining  that  he  had,  the 
evening  before,  discovered  the  weak  point  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  count,  he  thought  to  lead  him  to  any 
thing  by  holding  out  to  him  extravagant  prospects  of 
future  greatness.  The  dish,  however,  was  somewhat 
too  highly  flavoured ;  and  De  Blenau  replied,  with  a 
smile,— 

"  Your  eminence  is  excee^gly  good  to  think  at  all 
of  me,  in  the  vast  and  more  important  projects  which 
occupy  your  mind.  But,  alas  !  my  lord,  De  Blenau 
would  prove  but  a  poor  successor  to  Richelieu.  No, 
my  lord  cardinal,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  no  ambition ; 
that  is  a  passion  which  should  be  reserved  for  such 
great  and  comprehensive  minds  as  yours.  I  am  con- 
tented as  I  am.  High  stations  are  always  stations  of 
danger." 

"  I  had  heard  that  the  Count  de  Blenau  was  no  way 
fearful,"  said  Richelieu,  fixing  on  him  a  keen  and 
almost  scornful  glance.  "  Was  the  report  a  mistake  ? 
or  is  it  lately  he  has  become  afraid  of  danger  ?" 

De  Blenau  was  piqued,  and  lost  temper.  '*  Of  per- 
sonal danger,  my  lord,  I  am  never  afraid,"  replied  he. 
"But  when  along  with  risk  to  myself  is  involved 
danger  to  my  friends,  danger  to  my  country,  danger  to 
jny  honour,  and  danger  to  my  soul,"  and  he  returned 
the  cardinal's  glance  full  as  proudly  as  it  had  been 
given ;  "  then,  my  lord  cardinal,  I  would  say,  it  were 
no  cowardice,  but  true  coiurage  to  fly  from  such  peril 
:«*Huiless,"  he  added,  remembering  the  folly  of  oppos-" 
li^the  irritable  and  unscrupulous  minister,  and  tfajnk- 
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ing  tliat  his  words  had,  perhaps,  been  already  too 
warm — "  unless,  indeed,  one  felt  within  one's  breast 
the  mind  of  a  Richelieu." 

While  De  Blenau  spoke,  the  cardinal's  brow  knitted 
into  a  frown.  A  flush  too  came  over  his  cheek ;  and 
untying  the  riband  which  served  as  a  fastening,  he 
took  off  the  velvet  cap  he  generally  wore,  as  if  to  give 
himself  air.  He  heard  him,  however,  to  the  end,  and 
then  answered  dryly,  "  You  speak  well.  Monsieur  de 
Blenau,  and,  I  doubt  not,  feel  what  you  say.  But  am 
1^  to  understand  you,  that  you  refuse  to  aid  ns  at  tho 
council  with  your  information  and  advice  T' 

"  So  far,  your  eminence  is  right,"  replied  the  count, 
who  saw  that  the  storm  was  now  about  to  break  upon 
his  head ;  '^  I  must,  indeed,  decline  the  honours  which 
you  offer  with  so  bountiful  a  hand.  But  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  do  so  from  unwillingness  to  yield  you  any 
information ;  for,  truly,  I  have  none  to  give.  I  have 
never  meddled  with  politics.  I  have  never  turned  my 
attention  to  state  affairs  ;  and  therefore  still  less  could 
I  yield  you  any  advice.  Your  eminence  would  be 
wofully  disappointed,  when  you  expected  to  find  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  government,  and 
deep  read  in  the  designs  of  foreign  states,  to  meet  with 
one  whose  best  knowledge  is  to  range  a  battalion  or 
to  pierce  a  boar ;  a  soldier,  and  not  a  diplomatist ;  a 
hunter,  and  not  a  statesman.  As  to  the  government 
of  Poitou,  my  lord,  its  only  good  would  be  the  emolu- 
ment, and  already  my  revenues  are  far  more  than  ade- 
quate to  my  wants." 

"  You  refuse  my  kindness,  sir,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
with  an  air  of  deep  determined  haughtiness,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  urbanity  with  which  he  had  at  first 
received  De  Blenau ;  '*  I  must  now  speak  to  you  in 
another  tone.  And  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  what 
you  say;  for  be  assured,  that  I  already  possess  suffi- 
cient information  to  confound  you  if  you  should 
prevaricate." 

"  My  lord  cardinal,"  replied  De  Blenau,  somewhat 
hastily,  ^  I  am  not  accustomed  to  prevaricate.    AJsk 
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any  questions  you  please,  and,  so  long  as  my  honour 
and  my  duty  go  with  them,  I  will  answer  you." 

"  Then  there  are  questions,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  ihzt 
you  would  think  against  your  duty  to  answer !" 

"  I  said  not  so,  your  eminence,"  replied  De  Blenau. 
*^  In  the  examination  I  find  I  am  to  undergo,  give  my 
words  their  full  meaning,  if  you  please,  but  no  more 
than  their  meaning." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  answer  me  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
a  French  noble,"  said  the  cardinal;  "Are  you  not 
aware  of  a  correspondence  that  has  been,  and  is  now, 
carried  on  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Don  Francisco 
dfe  Mello,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  T' 

"I  know  not  whom  you  mean,  sir,  by  Anne  of 
Austria,"  replied  De  Blenau.  "  If  it  be  her  majesty, 
your  queen  and  mine,  that  you  so  designate,  I  reply  at 
once  that  I  know  of  no  such  correspondence,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  it  exists." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  de- 
mamded  the  cardinal,  fixing  his  ke«n  sunken  eyes  upon 
the  young  count  with  that  basilisk  glance  for  which  he 
was  famous — "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yourself 
have  not  forwarded  letters  from  the  queen  to  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  and  Don  Francisco  de  Mello  by  a  pri- 
vate channel?  Pause,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  before 
you  answer,  and  be  well  assured  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  every  particillar  of  your  conduct." 

**  Your  eminence  is,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  much 
more  intricate  subjects  than  any  of  my  actions," 
replied  the  count.  "With  regard  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  her  majesty  has  no  need  to  conceal  a  cor- 
respondence with  her,  which  has  been  fully  permitted 
and  sanctioned  both  by  yoinr  eminence  and  the  still 
higher  authority  of  the  ki^ ;  and  I  may  add,  that  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  letters  have  gone  to  that  lady 
by  your  own  courier.  On  the  other  point,  I  have 
answered  already ;  and  have  only  to  say  once  more, 
that  I  know  of  no  such  correspondence,  nor  would  I, 
aaguredly,  lend  myself  to  any  such  measures,  which  I 
ibould  conceive  to  be  treasonable." 
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"I  have  always  hitherto  supposed  you  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,"  said  the  cardinal,  coolly;  "but  what  must 
I  conceive  now,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  those  very  letters  in  my  possession  ?" 

"  You  may  conceive  what  you  please,  sir,"  replied 
De  Blenau,  giving  way  to  his  indignation ;  "  but  I  will 
dare  any  man  to  lay  before  me  a  letter  from  her  majesty 
to  the  person  you  mention,  which  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  De  Blenau." 

The  cardinal  did  not  reply :  opening  an  ebony  cabi- 
net which  stood  on  his  right-hand,  he  took  from  one 
of  the  compartments  a  small  bundle  of  papers,  from 
which  he  selected  one,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before 
the  count,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on  with  no  small 
wonder  and  expectation.  "  Do  you  know  that  writing, 
sirT'  demanded  the  cardinal,  still  keeping  his  handx 
upon  the  paper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  only 
a  word  or  two  to  be  visible. 

De  Blenau  examined  the  line  which  the  cardinal 
suffered  to  appear,  and  replied — "  From  what  little  I 
can  see,  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  the  handwriting  of 
he^  majesty.  But  that  does  not  show  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"But  there  is  that  in  it  which  does,"  answered 
Richelieu,  folding  down  a  line  or  two  of  the  letter,  and 
pointing  out  to  the  count  a  sentence  which  said, "  This 
will  be  conveyed  to  you  by  the  Count  de  Blenau,  who, 
you  know,  never  fails." 

*'  Now,  sir !"  continued  the  cardinal,  "  once  more 
let  me  advise  you  to  give  me  all  you  possess  upon  this 
subject.  From  a  feeling  of  personal  regard,  I  have 
had  too  much  patience  with  you  already." 

"  All  I  can  reply  to  yoiir  /Eminence,"  answered  the 
count,  not  a  little  embarrassed,  "  is,  that  no  letter  what- 
ever has  been  conveyed  byi^ne,  knowingly,  to  Uie 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries^" 

De  Blenau's  eyes  naturally  fixed  on  the  'paper, 
which  still  lay  on  the  table,  and  from  which  the  car- 
.4inal  had  by  this  time  withdrawn  his  hand ;  and  feeU 
ing  that  both  life  and  honour  depended  upon  that  docUr- 
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ment,  he  resolved  to  ascertain  its  authenticity,  of  which 
he  entertained  some  doubt. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  hastily,*  let  me  look  at  the  super- 
scription,'' and  before  Richelieu  could  reply,  he  had 
raised  it  from  the  table  and  turned  to  the  address.  One 
^ance  was  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  returned  it 
to  the  cardinal  with  a  cool  and  meaning  smile,  repeat- 
ing the  words — *'  To  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

At  first  the  cardinal  had  instinctively  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  stop  De  Blenau  in  his  purpose,  but  he 
instantly  recovered  himself,  nor  did  his  countenance 
betray  the  least  change  of  feeling.  "  Well,  sir,"  re- 
lied he,  '*  you  said  that  you  would  dare  anyone  to  lay 
before  you  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  person  I 
mentioned.  Did  I  not  mention  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
and  is  not  there  the  letter  ?" 

''Your  eminence  has  mistaken  me,"  replied  De 
Blenou,  bowing  his  head,  and  smiling  at  the  minister's 
art ;  '*  I  meant  Don  Francisco  de  Mello.  I  had  an-> 
swered  what  you  said  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse before." 

*'  I  did  mistake  you  then,  sir,"  said  the  cardinal ; 
"  but  it  was  from  the  ambiguity  of  your  own  words* 
However,  passing  over  your  boldness,  in  raising  that 
letter  without  my  permission,  I  will  show  you  that  I 
know  more  of  your  proceedings  than  you  suspect.  I 
will  tell  you  the  very  terms  of  the  message  you  sent  to 
the  queen,  after  you  were  wounded  in  the  wood  of 
Mantes,  conveying  to  her  that  you  had  not  lost  the 
packet  with  which  you  were  charged.  Did  not  Seguin 
tell  her,  on  your  part,  that  though  the  woimd  was  in 
your  side,  your  heart  was  not  injured  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  he  did,  my  lord,"  replied  De  Blenau, 
coolly;  "and  the  event  has  proved  Uiat  he  was  quite 
right,  for  your  eminence  must  perceive  that  I  am  quite 
recovered,  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  the 
case  had  any  vital  part  been  hurt.  But  I  hope,  your 
eminence,  that  there  is  no  offence,  in  your  eyes,  either 
in  having  sent  the  queen,  my  mistress,  an  account  of  my 
health,  or  in  having  escaped  the  attack  of  assassins." 
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A  slight  flush  passed  over  Richelieu's  cheek. 
"  You  may  chance  to  fall  into  less  scrupulous  hands 
than  even  theirs,"  replied  he.  "I  am  certainly  in- 
formed sir,  that  you,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  have 
heen  carrying  on  a  treasonable  intercourse  with  Spain 
— a  country  at  war  with  France,  to  whose  crown  you 
are  a  bom  subject  and  vassal ;  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  the  punishment  of  such  a  crime  is  death.  Yes, 
sir,  you  may  knit  your  brow.  But  no  consideration 
shall  stay  me  from  visiting,  with  the  full  severity  of 
the  law,  such  as  do  so  offend;  and  though  the  informa- 
tion I  want  be  but  small,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  employ  the  most  powerfiil  means  to  wring 
it  from  you." 

De  Blenau  had  no  difliculty  in  comprehending  the 
nature  of  those  means  to  which  the  cardinal  alluded ; 
but  his  mind  was  made  up  to  suffer  the  worst.  "  My 
Lord  Cardinal,"  replied  he,  "  what  your  intentions  are 
I  know  not ;  but  be  sure,  that  to  whatever  extremes 
you  may  go,  you  can  wring  nothing  from  me  but  what 
you  have  already  heard.  I  once  more  assure  you  that  I 
know  of  no  treasonable  correspondence  whatsoever ; 
and  firm  in  my  own  innocence^  I  equally  despise  all 
attempts  to  bribe  or  to  intimidate  me/' 

"  Sir,  you  are  insolent !"  replied  the  cardinal,  rising: 
"  Use  no  such  language  to  me ! — ^Are  you  not  an  in- 
sect I  can  sweep  from  my  path  in  an  instant !  Ho,  a 
guard  there  without !  We  shall  soon  see  whether  you 
know  aught  pf  Philip  of  Spain." 

Had  die  cardinal's  glance  been  directed  towards 
De  Blenau,  he  would  have  seen,  that  at  the  name  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  a  degree  of  paleness  came  over  his 
cheek ;  but  another  object  had  caught  Richelieu's  eye, 
and  he  did  not  observe  it.  It  was  the  entrance  of  the 
attendant  whom  he  had  despatched  with  the  death- 
warrants,  which  now  drew  his  notice ;  and  well  pleased 
to  show  De  Blenau  the  dreadful  means  he  so  unscru- 
pulously employed  to  extort  confession  from  those  he 
suspected,  he  eagerly  demanded,  "  What  news  ?" 

"  May  it  please  your  eminence,"  said  the  attendant, 
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«  Caply  died  under  the  torture.  In  truth  it  was  soon 
over  with  him,  for  he  did  not  bear  it  above  ten 
minutes." 

"But  the  confession,  the  confession!"  exclaimed 
Richelieu.     "  Where  is  the  proces  verbal  ?^^ 

"He  made  no  confession,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
"  He  protested  to  the  last  his  innocence,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Richelieu ;  "  they  let  him  die  too 
soon ;  they  should  have  given  him  wine  to  keep  him 
up.  Foolish  idiot,"  he  continued,  as  if  meditating 
over  the  death  of  his  victim ;  "  had  he  but  told  what 
he  was  commanded,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from 
a  death  of  horror.     Such  is  the  meed  of  obstinacy."  , 

"  Such,"  thought  De  Blenau,  "  is,  unhappily,  often 
the  reward  of  firmness  and  integrity.  But  such  a 
death  is  honourable  in  itself." 

No  one  could  better  read  in  the  face  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  than  Richelieu,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  easily  saw  in  the  countenance  of  De  Blenau, 
the  feelings  excited  by  what  had  just  passed.  He 
remembered  also  the  promise  given  by  Chavigni ;  and 
if,  when  he  called  the  guard,  he  had  ever  seriously 
proposed  to  arrest  De  Blenau,  he  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion for  the  moment.  Not  that  the  high  t(me  of  the 
young  count's  language  was  either  unfelt  or  forgiven, 
for  Richelieu  never  pardoned ;  but  it  was  as  easy  to 
arrest  De  Blenau  at  St.  Grermain's  as  in  Paris ;  and 
the  wily  minister  calculated  that  by  giving  him  a  little 
liberty,  and  throwing  him  off  his  guard,  he  migt4  be 
tempted  to  do  those  things  which  would  put  him  more 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  government,  and  give 
the  means  of  punishing  him  for  his  pride  and  obstinacy, 
as  it  was  internally  termed  by  a  man  long  accustomed 
to  any  opposition. 

De  Blenau  was  principally  obnoxious  to  the  car- 
dinal, as  the  confidant  of  the  queen,  and  from  being 
the  chief  of  her  adherents,  both  by  his  rank,  wealth, 
and  reputation.  Anne  of  Austria  having  now  become 
fte  oidy  apparent  object  which  could  cloud  the  sky 
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ci  Richelieu^s  political  power,  he  had  resolved  either 
to  destroy  her  hy  driving  her  to  some  criminal  act,  or 
so  to  entangle  her  in  his  snares  as  to  reduce  her  to 
become  a  mere  instrument  in  his  hands  and  for  his 
purposes.  To  arrest  De  Blenau  would  put  the  queen 
upon  her  guard ;  and  therefore,  the  minister,  without 
Imitation,  resolved  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
allow  the  count  to  depart  in  peaces  reserving  for 
another  time  the  vengeance  he  had  determined  should 
overtake  him  at  last.  Nor  was  his  dissembling  of 
that  weak  nature  which  those  employ  who  have  all 
the  will  to  deceive,  without  the  art  of  deceiving. 

Richelieu  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  closet 
for  a  moment,  as  if  striving  to  repress  some  strong 
emoUon,  then  stof^^,  and  turning  to  De  Blenau  with 
some  frankness  of  manner,  ''Monsieur  le  Oomte," 
said  he,  "  I  will  own  that  you  have  heated  me,-— per- 
haps I  have  given  way  to  it  too  much.  But  you  ought 
to  be  more  careful  of  your  words,  sir,  and  remember 
that  with  men  whose  pow^  you  cannot  resist,  it  is 
sometimes  dangerous  even  to  be  in  the  right,  much 
more  to  make  them  feel  it  rudely.  However,  it  is  all 
past,  and  I  will  now  detain  you  no  longer ;  trusting  to 
your  word  that  the  information  which  I  have  received 
is  without  foundation.  Let  me  only  add,  that  you 
might  have  raised  yourself  this  day  to  a  height  which 
few  men  in  France  would  not  struggle  to  attain*  But 
that  is  past  also,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  return." 

*'  I  am  most  grateful,  believe  me,''  replied  De  Blenaut  ' 
*'  for  all  the  favours  your  eminence  intended  me ;  and 
I  have  no  doi^  that  you  will  soon  find  some  other 
person  on  whom  to  bestow  them,  much  UKire  worthy 
of  them  than  myself." 

Richelieu  bowed  low,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
count  without  a  reply — a  signal  that  the  audience  was 
over,  which  was  not  lost  upon  De  Blemui,  who  very 
gladly  took  his  leave  of  the  minister,  hoping  most 
devoutly  never  to  see  his  face  again:  The  ambiguity 
of  his  last  sentence,  however,  had  not  escaped  the 
^^rdioal. 
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*^  So,  Monsienr  de  Blenau  !^  said  he,  as  soon  as  the 
count  had  left  him,  *'  you  can  make  speeches  with  a 
double  meaning  also !  Can  you  so !  You  may  rue 
it  though,  for  I  will  find  means  to  bend  your  proud 
spirit,  or  to  break  it ;  and  that  before  three  days  be 
over.  Is  every  thing  prepared  for  my  passage  to 
ChantiUy?"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  attendant. 

"  All  is  prepared,  please  your  eminence,**  replied 
the  man ;  *^  and  as  I  passed  I  saw  Monsieur  de  Cha* 
vigni  getting  into  his  chaise  to  set  out." 

**  We  will  let  him  be  an  hour  or  two  in  advance," 
said  the  cardinal.  **Send  in  the  Marquis  de  Gou* 
mont ;"  and  he  again  applied  himself  to  other  affairs* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

**  An  entire  new  comedy,  with  new  scenery,  dresses,  anddeco 
rations.'' 

The  little  village-  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup,  all  insignifi* 
cant  as  it  is,  was  at  the  time  of  my  tale  a  place  of 
even  less  consequence  than  it  appears  now-a-days, 
when  nine  people  out  of  ten  have  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  its  existence. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  pretty-looking  place;  and 
had  its  little  auberge  on  the-  same  scale  and  in  the 
same  style  as  the  village  to  which  it  belonged, — 
small,  neat,  and  picturesque,  with  its  high  pole  before 
the  door,  crowned  with  a  gay  garland  of  flowers, 
which  served  both  for  sign  and  inscription  to  the  inn ; 
being  fully  as  comprehensible  an  intimation  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  day,  that "  Bon  vin  et  bonne  chere" 
were  to  be  obtained  within,  as  the  most  artful  flourish 
of  a  modem  sign-painter. 

True  it  is  that  the  little  cabaret  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup 
fras  seldom  troubled  with  the  presence  of  a  traveller ; 
v  Vol.  I.— G      13 
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but  there  the  country  people  would  congregate  after 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  enjoy  their  simple  sports 
with  a  relish  that  luxury  knows  not  The  high  road 
jfrom  Paris  to  Troyes  passed  quite  in  another  direc- 
tion; and  a  stranger  in  Mesml  St.  Loup  was  a  far 
greater  stranger  than  he  could  possibly  have  been 
anywhere  else,  except  perhaps  in  newly-discovered 
America.  For  there  was  nothing  to  excite  either 
interest  or  curijsity;  except  it  were  the  little  church 
which  had  seen  many  a  century  pass  over  its  primitive 
walls,  remaining  still  unaltered,  while  five  or  six  old 
trees,  which  had  been  its  companions  for  time  out  of 
mind,  began  to  show  strong  signs  of  decay  in  their 
rifted  bark  and  falling  branches,  but  still  formed  a 
picturesque  group,  with  a  great  stone  cross  and  foun- 
tain underneath  them,  and  a  seat  for  the  weary  traveller 
to  rest  himself  in  their  shade. 

Thus  Mesnil  St.  Loup  was  little  known  to  stranger*, 
for  its  simplicity  had  no  attractions  for  the  many. 
Nevertheless,  on  one  fine  evening,  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  phenomenon  of  a 
new  face  shpwed  itself  at  Mesnil  St.  Loup.  The 
personage  to  whom  it  appertained  was  a  horseman  of 
small  mean  appearance,  who,  having  passed  by  the 
church,  rode  thorough  the  village  to  the  auberge,  and 
having  raised  his  eyes  to  the  garland  over  the  door, 
he  divined  from  it,  that  he  himself  would  find  there 
good  champaign  wine,  and  his  horse  would  meet  with 
entertainment  equally  adapted  to  his  peculiar  taste. 
Thereupon  the  stranger  alighted  and  entered  the  place 
of  public  reception,  vnthout  making  any  of  that  bustle 
about  himself,  which  the  landlord  seemed  well  inclined 
to  do  for  him ;  but  on  the  contrary  sat  himself  down 
in  the  most  shady  comer,  ordered  his  bottle  of  wine, 
and  inquired  what  means  the  house  afforded  of  satisfy- 
ing his  hunger,  in  a  low  quiet  tone  of  voice,  which 
reached  no  farther  than  the  person  he  addressed. 

"  As  for  wine,"  the  host  replied,  **  Monsieur  should 
have  such  wine  that  the  first  merchant  of  Epemay 
might  prick  his  ears  at  it ;  and  in  regard  to  eatables» 
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yirhai  could  be  better  than  stewed  eels,  out  of  the  river 
hard  by,  and  a  civet  de  lievre? — ^Monsieur  need  not  be 
afraid,"  he  added ;  **  it  was  a  real  hare  he  had  snared 
that  morning  himself,  in  the  forest  under  the  hill. 
Some  dishonourable  innkeepers,"  he  observed — "  inn- 
keepers unworthy  of  the  name,  would  dress  up  cats 
and  rats,  and  such  animals,  in  the  form  of  \idxes  and 
rabbits ;  even  as  the  devil  had  been  known  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light ;  but  he  scorned 
such  practices,  and  could  not  only  show  his  hare's 
skin,  but  his  hare  in  the  skin.  Farther,  he  would 
give  monsieur  an  ortolan  in  a  vine  leaf,  and  a  dish  of 
stewed  sorrel." 

The  stranger  underwent  the  innkeeper's  oration 
with  most  exemplary  patience,  signified  his  approba* 
tion  of  the  proposed  dinner,  without  attacking  the 
hare's  reputation ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  placed 
before  him,  he  ate  his  meal  and  drank  his  wine  in 
profound  silence,  without  a  word  of  praise  or  blame 
to  either  one  or  the  other.  ITie  landlord,  with  all  his 
sturdy  loquacity,  failed  in  more  than  one  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  conversation ;  and  the  hostess,  though 
none  of  the  oldest  or  ugliest,  could  scarce  win  a  sylla- 
ble from  his  lips,  even  by  asking  if  he  were  pleased 
with  his  fare.  The  taciturn  stranger  merely  bowed 
his  head,  and  seemed  little  inclined  to  exert  his  ora- 
torical powers,  more  than  by  the  simple  demand  of 
what  he  wanted ;  so  that  botl;  mine  host  and  hostess 
gave  him  up  in  despair — the  one  concluding  that  he 
was  "  an  odd  one,"  and  the  other  declaring  tlwit  he  was 
as  stupid  as  he  was  ugly. 

This  lasted  some  time,  till  one  villager  after  an* 
other  having  exhausted  every  excuse  for  staying  to 
hear  whether  the  stranger  would  open  his  lips,  dropped 
away  in  his  turn,  and  left  the  apartment  vacant.  It 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  mine  host  was  some- 
what surprised  by  hearing  the  silent  traveller  pro- 
nounce in  a  most  audible  and  imperative  manner, 
*•  Gaultier,  come  here."  The  first  cause  of  astonish- 
ment was  to  hear  him  speak  at  all ;  and  the  next  to 
G2 
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find  his  own  proper  name  of  Ganltier  so  familiar  to 
the  stranger,  forgetting  that  it  had  been  vociferated  at 
least  one  hundred  times  that  night  in  his  presence* 
However,  Ganltier  obeyed  his  summons  with  all 
speed,  and  approaching  the  stranger  with  a  low  reve- 
rence, begged  to  know  his  good-will  and  pleasure. 

**  Your  wine  is  good,  Gaultier,"  said  the  stranger, 
raising  his  clear  gray  eyes  to  the  rosy  round  of  Gaul- 
tier's  physiognomy.  Even  an  innkeeper  is  suscepti- 
ble of  flattery;  and  Ganltier  bent  his  head  down  to- 
wards the  ground,  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  kou-tou. 

'*  Graultier,  bring  me  another  bottle,"  said  the  stranger* 
This  phrase  was  better  than  the  former ;  that  sort  of 
substantial  flattery  that  goes  straight  to  an  innkeeper's 
heart.  Truly,  it  is  a  pity  that  innkeepers  are  such 
selfish  beings.  And  yet  it  is  natural  too ; — so  rapidly 
does  mankind  pass  by  them,  that  theirs  can  be,  at  best, 
but  a  stagecoach  sort  of  afiection  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— Tlie  coachman  shuts  the  door — ^Drive  on ! — 
and  it  is  all  over.  Thus,  my  dear  sir,  the  gayeties, 
the  care,  and  the  bustle  in  which  you  and  I  live,  render 
our  hearts  but  as  an  inn,  where  many  a  traveller  stays 
for  an  hour,  pays  his  score,  and  is  forgotten.  I  am 
resolved  to  let  mine  upon  lease. — 

The  bottle  of  wine  was  not  long  in  making  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  as  Ganltier  set  it  on  the  table  before 
the  stranger,  he  asked  if  he  could  serve  him  farther. 

**  Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  old  Chateau  of 
St.  Loup  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 

"  Surely,  I  can,  sir,"  replied  the  inkeeper ;  *'  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  knowing  where  it  is.  But  I  hope 
monsieur  does  not  mean  to-night." 

**  Indeed  do  I,"  answered  the  stranger ;  "  and  pray 
why  not  1  The  night  is  the  same  as  the  day  to  an 
honest  man." 

**No  doubt,  no  doubt!"  exclaimed  Ganltier,  with 
the  greatest  doubt  in  the  world  in  his  own  mind. — 
"No  doubt!  But,  Holy  Virgin  1  Jesu  preserve  us  !'^ 
— and  he  signed  the  cross  most  devoutly — "  we  all 
know  that  there  are  spirits,  and  demons,  and  astrolo^ 
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gers,  and  the  devil,  and  all  those  sort  o.lchings ;  and 
I  would  not  go  through  the  grove  wherer  old  P^re  Le 
Rouge,  the  sorcerer,  was  burnt  ahve,  not  to  be  prime 
minister,  or  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  or  any  othe^ 
great  man, — ^that  is  to  say,  after  nightfall.  In  ihe  day 
I  would  go  anywhere,  or  do  any  thing, — I  am  no  cow- 
ard, sir, — ^I  dare  do  any  thing.  My  father  served  in 
the  blessed  league  against  the  cursed  Huguenots — so 
I  am  no  cowaitl ; — but  bless  you,  sir,  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  happened,  and  then  you  will  see — " 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  inkeeper  start,  apd  look  over  his 
left  shoulder ;  ♦'  I  know  all  about  it ;  but  sit  down  and 
drink  with  me,  to  keep  your  spirits  up,  for  you  must 
show  me  the  way  this  very  night.  Pdre  Le  Rouge 
was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  before  he  was  burnt  for 
a  sorcerer,  we  had  made  a  solemn  compact  to  meet 
once  every  ten  years.  Now,  if  you  remember  aright, 
it  is  just  ten  years,  this  very  day,  since  he  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  there  is  no  bond  in  hell  fast  enough  to 
hold  him  from  meeting  me  to  night  at  the  old  ch&teau. 
So  sit  you  down  and  drink !" — ^And  he  poured  out  a 
full  cup  of  wine  for  the  innkeeper,  who  looked  aghast 
at  the  portentous  compact  between  the  stranger  and 
Fere  Le  Rouge.  However,  whether  it  was  that  Gaul- 
tier  was  too  much  afraid  to  refuse,  or  had  too  much 
esprit  de  corps  not  to  drink  with  any  one  who  would 
drmk  with  him,  can  hardly  be  determined  now ;  but  so 
it  was,  that  sitting  down,  according  to  the  stranger's 
desire,  he  poured  the  whole  goblet  of  wine  over  his 
throat  at  one  draught,  and,  as  he  afterward  averred, 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  stranger  must  have 
enchanted  the  liquor,  for  no  sooner  had  he  swallowe0 
it,  than  all  his  fears  of  Fere  Le  Rouge  began  to  die 
away,  like  morning  dreams.  However,  when  the 
goblet  was  drained,  Gaultier  began  more  justly  to 
estimate  the  danger  of  drinking  with  a  sorcerer ;  and 
that  the  stranger  was  such,  a  Champenois  aubergiste 
of  1642  could  never  be  supposed  .to  doubt,  after 
the  diabolical  compact  so  unscrupulously  confessed. 
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•IJndei  this  h^pression,  he  contiinied  rolling  his  empty 
ci]qp  about  upon  the  table,  revolving  at  the  same  time 
his  own  critical  situation,  and  endeavouring  to  deter- 
mine what  might  be  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country 
under  such  perilous  circumstances.  Rolling  the  cup 
to  the  right — ^he  resolved  instantly  to  denounce  this 
malignant  enchanter  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  have 
him  forthwith  burnt  alive,  and  sent  to  join  P^re  Le 
Rouge  in  the  other  world,  by  virtue  of  the  humane 
and  charitable  laws  in  that  case  especially  made  and 
provided.  Then  rolling  his  cup  to  Ae  other  side — ^his 
eye  glanced  towards  the  stranger's  bottle,  and  resting 
upon  the  vacuum  which  their  united  thirst  had  therein 
occasioned,  his  heart  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  hu* 
man  kindness,  and  he  pitied  from  his  souL  that  per- 
verted taste  which  could  lead  any  human  being  from 
good  liquor,  comfortable  lodging,  and  ^e  society  of 
an  innkeeper,  to  a  dark  wood  and  a  ruined  castle,  an 
old  roasted  sorcerer,  and  the  devil  perhaps  into  the 
bargain. 

**  Would  you  choose  another  bottle,  sir?"  demanded 
Gaultier ;  and  as  his  companion  nodded  his  head  in 
token  of  assent,  was  about  to  proceed  on  this  errand — 
with  the  laudable  intention  also  of  sharing  all  his 
newly  arisen  doubts  and  fears  with  his  gentle  help- 
mate, who,  for  her  part,  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
soft  domestic  duties  of  scolding  the  stable-boy  and 
boxing  the  maid's  ears.  But  Sie  stranger  stopped 
him,  perhaps  divining,  and  not  very  much  approv- 
ing the  aforesaid  communication.  He  exclaimed, 
*^La  BourgeoiseT  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  over- 
powered all  other  noises:  the  abuse  of  the  dame 
herself— the  tears  of  the  maid — ^the  exculpation  of 
the  stable-boy — ^the  cackle  of  the  cocks  and  hens, 
which  were  on  a  visit  in  the  parlour — and  the 
barking  of  a  prick-eared  cur  included.  The  fresh 
bottle  soon  stood  upon  the  table;  and  while  the 
hostess  returned  to  her  former  -tender  avocations, 
the  stranger,  whose  clear  gray  eye  seemed  reading 
deeply  into  Gaultier's  heart,  continued  to  drink  from 
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the  scanty  remains  of  his  own  hottle,  leaving  mine 
host  to  fill  from  that  which  was  hitherto  micontami- 
nated  by  any  other  touch  than  his  own.  This  Gaul- 
tier  did  not  fail  to  do,  till  such  time  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  had  continued  to  linger  fondly  amid 
a  flight  of  light  feathery  clouds  overhead,  had  entirely 
left  the  sky,  and  all  was  gray.  I 

At  that  moment  the  stranger  drew  forth  his  purse, 
let  it  fall  upon  the  table  with  a  heavy  sort  of  clinking 
sound,  sho>wing  that  the  louis-d'ors  within  had  hardly 
room  to  jostle  against  each  other.  It  was  a  sound  of 
comfortable  plenty,  which  had  something  in  it  irresist- 
ibly attractive  to  the  ears  of  Gaultier ;  and  as  he  stood 
watching  while  the  stranger  insinuated  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  the  little  leathern  tJag,  drawing  forth  first 
one  broad  piece  and  then  another,  so  splendid  did  the 
stranger's  traffic  with  the  devil  begin  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  innkeeper,  that  he  almost  began  to  wish 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  a  sorcerer  also. 

The  stranger  quietly  pushed  the  two  pieces  of  gold 
across  the  table  till  they  got  within  the  innkeeper's 
sphere  of  attraction,  when  they  became  suddenly 
hurried  towards  him,  with  irresistible  velocity,  and 
were  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  a  large  pocket  on  his 
left  side,  close  upon  his  heart 

The  stranger  looked  on  with  philosophic  compo- 
sure, as  if  considering  some  natural  phenomenon,  till 
such  time  as  the  operation  was  complete.  "  Now, 
Gkiultier,"  cried  he,  **  put  on  your  beaver,  and  lead  to 
the  beginning  of  the  grove.  I  will  find  my  way 
through  it  alone.  But  hark  ye,  say  no  word  to  your 
wife." 

Gaultier  was  all  complaisance,  and  having  placed 
his  hat  on  his  head,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  auberge, 
and  brought  forth  the  stranger's  horse,  fancjdng  that 
what  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  two  pieces  of  gold,  he 
could  meet  Beelzebub  himself,  or  any  other  of  those 
gentlemen  of  the  lower  house,  with  whom  the  cur§ 
used  to  firighten  the  little  boys  and  girls  when 
they  went  to  their  first  commimion.    However,  the 
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Stranger  had  scarcely  passed  the  horse's  bridle  over  his 
arm,  and  led  him  a  step  or  two  on  the  way,  when  the 
cool  air  and  reflection  made  the  innkeeper  begin  to 
think  differently  of  the  devil,  and  be  more  inclined  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  so  grave  and 
antique  a  gentleman.  A  few  steps  more  made  him  as 
frightened  as  ever ;  and  before  they  had  got  to  the  end 
of  the  village,  Gaidtier  fell  hard  to  work,  crossing  him- 
self most  laboriously,  and  trembling  every  time  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  conducting  one  sorcerer  to 
meet  another,  long  dead  and  delivered  over  in  form, 
with  fire  and  fagot,  into  the  hands  of  Satan. 

It  is  probable  that  he  woujd  have  run,  but  the  stranger 
was  close  behind,  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 

At  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  little  village  of 
Mesnil,  stood  the  old  Chiteau  of  St.  Loup,  situated 
upon  an  abrupt  eminence,  commanding  a  view  of 
almost  all  the  country  round.  The  valley  at  its  foot, 
and  the  slope  of  the  hill  up  to  its  very  walls,  were  cov- 
ered with  thick  wood,  through  which  passed  the  nar- 
row deserted  road  from  Mesnil,  winifing  in  and  out 
with  a  thousand  turns  and  divarications,  and  twice 
completely  encircling  the  hill  itself,  before  it  reached 
the  castle  gate,  which  once,  in  the  hospitable  pride  of 
former  days,  had  rested  constantly  open  for  the  recep- 
tion equally  of  the  friend  and  the  stranger,  but  which 
now  only  gave  entrance  to  the  winds  and  tempests — 
rude  guests,  that  contributed,  even  more  than  Time 
himself,  the  great  destroyer,  to  bring  ruin  and  desola- 
tion on  the  deserted  mansion.  Hsu^  by,  in  a  little 
cemetery,  attached  to  the  chapel,  lay  many  of  the  gay 
hearts  that  had  once  beat  there,  now  quiet  in  the  stiU 
cold  earth.  There  mouldering  like  the  walls  that 
overshadowed  them,  were  the  last  sons  of  the  brave 
and  noble  race  of  Mesnil,  without  one  scion  left  to 
dwell  in  the  halls  of  their  forefathers,  or  to  grieve 
over  the  desolation  of  their  heritage.  There,  too,  lay 
the  vassals,  bowed  to  the  will  of  a  sterner  lord,  and 
held  in  the  surer  bondage  of  the  tomb ;  and  yet  per 
haps,  in  life,  they  had  passed  on,  happier  than  their 
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chief,  without  his  proud  anxiety  and  splendid  cares ; 
and  now,  in  death,  his  bed  was  surely  made  as  low, 
and  the  equal  wiikl  that  whispered  over  the  grave  of 
the  one,  offered  no  greater  flattery  to  the  monument 
of  the  other.  But,  beyond  all  these,  and  removed 
without  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground,  was 
a  heap  of  shards  and  flints — the  sorcerer's  grave! 
Above  it,  scnne  pious  h^d  had  raised  the  symbol  of 
salvation — a  deed  of  charity,  truly,  in  those  days, 
when  eternal  mercy  was  formed  by  the  church,  like  a 
turnpike  on  the  high  road,  and  none  could  pass  but 
such  as  paid  toll.  But,  however,  there  it  rose,  a  tall 
white  cross,  standing,  as  that  S3rmbol  should  always 
stand,  high  above  every  surrounding  object,  and  full 
in  the  view  of  all  who  sought  it. 

As  the  aubergiste  and  his  companion  climbed  the 
hill,  which,  leading  from  the  village  of  Mesnil,  com- 
manded a  full  prospect  of  the  rich  woody  valley  below, 
and  overhung  that  spot  which,  si^ice  the  tragedy  of 
poor  Pere  Le  Rouge,  had  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Sorcerer's  Grove,  it  was  this  tall  white  cross  that  first 
caught  their  attention.  It  stood  upon  the  opposite  emi- 
nence, distinctly  marked  on  the  background  of  the 
evening  sky,  catching  every  ray  of  light  that  remained, 
while  behind  it,  pile  upon  pile,  lay  the  thick  clouds  of 
a  coming  storm. 

"There,  monsieur,"  cried  Gaultier,  "there  is  the 
cross  upon  the  sorcerer's  grave !"  And  the  fear  which 
agitated  him  while  he  spoke,  made  the  stranger's  lip 
curl  into  a  smile  of  bitter  contempt  But  as  they 
turned  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed the  castle  itself  from  their  sight,  the  teeth  of 
Gaultier  actually  chattered  in  his  head,  when  he  be- 
held a  bright  light  shining  from  several  windows  of 
the  deserted  building. 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  *'  there,  you  see 
how  well  P^re  Le  Rouge  keeps  his  appointment.  I 
am  waited  for,  and  want  you  no  farther.  I  can  now 
find  my  way  alone.  I  would  not  expose  you,  my  friend, 
to  the  dangers  of  that  grove." 
G3 
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The  innkeeper's  heart  melted  at  the  s^angers* 
words,  and  he  was  filled  with  con^passionate  zeal  upon 
the  occasion.  "  Pray  don't  go,"  cried  Gaultier,  almost 
blubbering  betwixt  fear  and  tender-heartedness ;  *'  pray 
don't  go !  Have  pity  upon  your  precious  soul !  You'll 
go  to  the  devil,  indeed  you  will !— or  at  least  to  purga- 
tory for  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  be  burnt  up  like 
an  overdone  rabbit.  You  are'committing.murder,  and 
conspiracy,  and  treason," — the  stranger  started,  but 
Gaultier  went  on — "  and  heresy,  and  "pleurisy,  and 
sorcery,  and  you  will  go  to  the  devil,  indeed  you  will 
' — ^and  then  yt)u'U  remember  what  I  told  you." 

"  What  is  fated,  is  fated !"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a 
solemn  voice,  though  Gaultier's  speech  had  produced 
th^  «ort  of  tremulous  tone,  excited  by  an  inclination 
either  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  "  I  have  promised,  and  I  must 
go.  But  let  me  warn  you,"  he  continued,  sternly,  * 
"  never  to  mention  one  word  of  what  has  passed  to- 
night, if  you  would  live  till  I  come  again.  For  if  you 
reveal  one  word,  even  to  your  wife,  the  ninth  night  after, 
you  have  done  so,  Pdre  Le  Rouge  will  stand  on  one 
side  of  your  bed,  and  I  on  the  other,  and  Satan  at  your 
feet,  and  we  will  carry  you  away  body  and  soul>  so 
that  you  shaft  never  be  heard  of  again." 

Wlien  he  had  concluded,  the  stranger  waited  for  no 
reply,  but  sprang  upon  his  horse,  am  galloped  down 
into  the  wood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  landlord  climbed  to  a  point  of 
the  hiU,  from  whence  he  could  see  both  his  own  vil- 
lage, and  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  There,  the  sight 
of  the  church  steeple  gave  him  courage,  and  he  paused 
to  examine  the  extraordinary  light  which  proceeded 
from  the  ruin.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  saw  several 
figures  flit  across  the  windows,  and  cast  a  moment- 
ary obscurity  over  the  red  glare  which  was  streaming 
forth ,  from  them  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
«  There  they  are  !"  cried  he,  *»  P^re  Le  Rouge,  and  his 
pot  companion ! — and  surely  the  devil  must  be  with 
them,  for  I  see  more  than  two,  and  one  of  them  has 
certainly  a  tail — ^Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I". 
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As  he  spoke,  a  vivid  flash  of  tightning  b^rst  from  the 
clouds,  followed  instantly  by  a  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder.  The  terrified  innkeeper,  startled  at  the  sound, 
and  more  than  ever  convinced  that  man's  enemy  was 
on  earth,  took  to  his  heels,  nor  ceased  running  till  he 
reached  his  own  door,  and  met  his  better  angel  of  a 
wife,  who  boxed  his  ears  for  his  absence,  and  vowed 
he  had  been  gallanting. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  niotto  of  which  should  be, "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'' 

The  jingle  of  Claude  de  Blenau's  spurs,  as  he  de- 
scended with  a  quick  step  the  staircase  of  the  Palais 
Cardinal,  told  as  plainly  as  a  pair  of  French  spurs 
could  tell,  that  his  heart  was  lightened  of  a  heavy  load 
since  he  had  last  tried  their*  ascent ;  and  the  spring 
of  his  foot,  as  he  leaped  upon  his  horse,  spoke  much 
of  renewed  hope  and  banished  apprehension. 

But  the  devil  of  it  is  (for  I  must  use  that  homely 
but  happy  expression) — ^the  devil  of  it  is,  that  the  re- 
bound of  hope  raises  us  as  much  above  the  level  of 
truth,  as  the  depression  of  fear  sinks  us  below  it ;  and 
De  Blenau,  striking  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his 
horse,  cantered  off  towards  St.  Germain  as  gayly  as 
if  all  doubt  and  danger  were  over,  and  began  to  look 
upon  bastilles,  tortures,  and  racks,  with  all  the  other  et 
cetera  of  Richelieu's  government,  as  little  better  than 
chimeras  of  the  imaginatv  n,  with  which  he  had  no- 
thing further  to  do. 

Hope  sets  off  at  a  hand-gallop.  Consideration  soon 
contents  herself  with  a  more  moderate  pace,  and  Doubt 
is  reduced,  at  best,  to  a  slow  trot.  Thus,  as  De  Ble- 
nau began  to  reflect,  he  unconsciously  drew  in  the 
bndle  of  his  horse ;  and  before  he  had  proceeded  one 
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league  on  die  way  to  St.  Germain's,  the  marks  of  deep 
thought  were  evident  both  in  the  pace  of  the  courser 
and  die  countenance  of  the  rider ;  De  Blenau,  knitting 
his  brow  and  biting  his  lip,  as  the  various  dangers  that 
surrounded  him  crossed  lus  mind ;  and  the  gentle  barb, 
seemingly  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  his  master, 
bending  his  arched  neck,  and  throwing  out  his  feet 
with  as  much  consideration  as  if  the  firm  ChenUn  de 
Sl  Germain  had  been  no  better  than  a  quagmire. 

De  Blenau  well  knew  that  even  in  France  a  man 
might  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ;  and  that  the 
fair  words  of  Richelieu  too  often  preceded  his  most 
remorseless  actions.  He  remembered  also  the  warn- 
ing of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  and  felt  too  strongly 
how  insecure  a  warranty  was  conscious  innocence  for 
his  safety ;  but  still  he  possessed  that  sort  of  chival- 
rous pride  which  made  him  look  upon  flight  as  de- 
grading under  any  circumstance,  and  more  especially 
so  when  the  danger  was  most  apparent.  Like  the 
lion,  he  might  have  slowly  avoided  the  hunters  while 
unattacked ;  but  once  pressed  by  the  chase,  he  turned 
to  resist  or  to  suflfer.  Such  was  the  qusdity  of  his 
mind ;  and  in  the  present  instance  he  resolved  to  await 
his  fate  with  firmness,  whatsoever  that  fate  might  be. 

I  know  not  whether  an  author,  like  an  Old  Bailey 
witness,  be,  by  the  laws  in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
obliged  to  tell,  on  every  occasion,  not  only  the  truth,  but 
the  whole  truth :  however,  lest  I  should  offend  against 
any  known  or  unknown  statute,  be  it  remarked,  that 
the  whole  credit  due  to  the  determination  of  De  Ble- 
nau is  not  to  be  attributed  to  that  great  and  magnani- 
mous quality  called  by  some  persons  undaunted  reso' 
lution^  and  by  others  fool-hardiness ;  for  in  this,  as  in 
almost  every  other  proceeding  of  the  human  heart, 
there  were  two  or  thjee  little  personal  motives  which 
mingled  with  all  his  ideas,  and,  without  his  knowing 
any  thing  about  it,  brought  his  reasoning  to  the  con- 
clusion aforesaid. 

Of  these  little  motives  I  shall  only  pick  out  one  as 
a  specimen ;  but  this  one  in  the  breast  of  a  young  n^ 
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of  five-and-twenly,  living  in  a  romantic  age,  and  blessed 
with  a  romantic  disposition,  may  be  considered  all-suf- 
ficient. Now  if  it  should  be  love ! — ^As  I  write  this 
volume  entirely  for  ladies,  we  are  all  agreed. — ^Love 
it  was !  and  who  is  there  that  will  presume  to  say 
Claude  de  Blenau  was  not  completely  justified  in  re- 
solving to  hazard  all,  rather  than  part  with  Pauline  de 
Beaumont? 

As  long  as  any  hesitation  had  remained  in  the  mind 
of  De  Blenau,  he  had  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  a  slow  unequal  pace ;  but  the  moment  his  deter- 
mination was  fixed,  his  thoughts  turned  towards  St. 
Germain's,  and  all  his  ideas  concentrating  into  one  of 
those  dayndreams  that  every  young  heart  is  fond  to 
indulge,  he  spurred  on  his  horse,  eager  to  realize 
some,  at  least,  of  the  bright  promises  which  hope  so 
liberally  held  forth.  It  was  late,  however,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and  internally  curs- 
ing the  etiquette  which  required  him  to  change  his 
dress  before  he  could  present  himself  at  the  palace, 
he  sent  forward  his  page  to  announce  his  return,  and 
beg  an  audience  of  the  queen. 

His  toilet  was  not  long ;  and  without  waiting  for 
the  boy's  return,  he  set  out  on  foot,  hoping  to  join  the 
queen's  circle  before  it  separated  for  the  Evening.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed.  Anne  of  Austria  was  alone ; 
and  though  her  eyes  sparkled  with  gladness  for  his 
unexpected  return,  and  her  reception  was  as  kind  as 
his  good  services  required,  De  Blenau  would  have 
been  better  pleased  to  have  been  welccnned  by  other 
lips. 

*'  I  could  scarce  credit  the  news  till  I  saw  you,  mon 
ehamhellany^  said  the  queen,  extending  her  hand  for 
him  to  kiss  ;  "  nOr  can  I  truly  believe  that  it  is  you 
that  I  behold  even  now.  How  have  you  escaped  from 
that  dreadful  man  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  your  majesty  all  that  has  happened," 

replied  the  count ;  **  and  as  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,  I 

thmk  I  must  represent  my  sufierings  in  your  majesty's 

eause  in  the  most  tremendous  colours.    But  without 
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flf  jest,  I  have,  had  little  to  undergo  beyond  a  forced 
attendauDce  at  the  cardinal's  f<§te,  where  the  only  hard . 
word  I  received  was  from  L'Angeli,  the  Duke  of  En- 
ghien's  fool,  who,  seeing  m/  riding-dress,  asked  if  I 
were  Puss  in  boots."  De  Blenau  ti^en  shortly  related 
all  that  had  occurred  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  "  And 
thus,  madam,"  he  added,  "  you  see  that  Chavigni  has 
kept  his  word ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  that  promise,  I 
doubt  not  I  should  have  been  even  now  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  Bastille,  with  a  table  at  his  majesty's 
expense." 

The  queen  mused  for  a  moment  without  making  any 
reply ;  but  from  her  countenance  it  seemed  that  she 
was  not  a  little  troubled  by  what  she  had  heard. 

*'  De  Blenau,"  said  she  at  length,  in  a  calm  but  mel- 
ancholy voice,  "  there  is  something  concealed  here. 
The  cardinal  has  deeper  plans  in  view.  As  Marie  de 
Bourbon  told  you,  they  are  plotting  my  ruin.  When 
first  I  entered  France,  that  man  of  blood  and  treachery 
resolved  to  make  me  his  slave.  He  flattered  my 
tastes,  he  prevented  my  wishes — like  an  insidious  ser- 
pent he  wound  himself  into  my  confidence ;  and  I  was 
weak  enough  to  dream  that  my  husband's  minister  was 
my  best  friend.  With  as  much  vanity  as  insolence, 
he  mistook  Condescension  for  love.  He  sought  his 
opportunity,  and  dared  to  insult  my  ears  with  his 
wishes.  I  need  not  tell  you,  De  Blenau,  what  was 
my  reply ;  but  it  was  such  as  stung  him  to  the  soul. 
He  rose  from  where  he  had  been  kneeling  at  my  feet, 
and  threatened  such  vengeance  that,  as  he  said,  my 
whole  life  should  be  one  long  succession  of  miseries. 
Too  truly  has  he  kept  his  word." — The  queen  paused, 
and  as  was  often  her  custom  when  any  circumstance 
called  her  memory  back  to  the  bitter  events  of  her  pa&t 
life,  fell  into  a  deep  revery,  from  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  rouse  her. 

"  Too  much  of  this,"  said  she  at  length ;  "  we  must 
look  to  the  present,  De  Blenau.  As  the  mother  of  two 
princes,  Richeliei\both  hates  and  fears  me ;  and  I  see- 
they  are  plotting  my  ruin.     But  yours  shall  not  be 
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inyolved  therein.  De  Blenau,  you  must  fly  till  this 
storm  has  passed  by.^ 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,^  replied  the  count,  **  but  in 
this  I  cannot  peld  your  majesty  that  obedience  I  would 
willingly  show  under  any  other  circumstances.  I  can- 
not, I  must  not,  fly.  My  own  honour,  madam,  requires 
that  I  should  stay ;  for  if  flight  be  not  construed  into 
an  evidence  of  guilt,  it  may  at  least  be  supposed  a 
sign  of  cowardice." 

"Indeed,  indeed  !  De  Blenau,"said  the  queen,  ear- 
nestly, "  you  must  do  as  I  require ;  nay,"  she  added 
with  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  dignity,  "  as  I  com- 
mand. If  they  can  prove  against  you  that  you  have 
forwarded  letters  from  me  to  my  brother  the  King  of 
Spain,  they  will  bring  you  to  the  block,  and  will  most 
likely  ruin  me." 

"  I  trust  to  the  promi»3  your  majesty  gave  me  when 
first  I  undertook  to  have  those  letters  conveyed  to  your 
royal  brother  King  Philip,"  answered  De  Blenau :  "  you 
then  pledged  to  me  your  word  that  they  were  alone 
of  a  domestic  nature,  and  that  they  should  always  con- 
tinue so,  without  ever  touching  upon  one  subject  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  policy,  so  that  my  allegiance  to  mjf 
king  and  my  duty  to  my  country  should  alike  remain 
pure  and  inviolate.  I  doubt  not  thatyouiwnajesty  has 
pointedly  kept  this  promise  ;  and  De  Blenau  will  never 
fly  while  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  feel 
himself  innocent." 

"  Yes,  but  remember,  my  good  youth,"  replied  the 
queen,  "  that  this  cardinal — ^my  husband's  tyrant  rather 
dian  his  subject — has  commanded  me,  his  queen,  to 
forbear  all  correspondence  with  my  brother,  and  has 
narrowly  watched  me  to  prevent  that  very  communica- 
tion between  Philip  and  myself  which  your  kindness 
has  found  means  to  procure.  Remember,  too,  his  re- 
morseless nature;  and  then  judge  whether  he  will 
spare  the  man  who  has  rendered  his  precautions 
vain." 

** Madam,"  replied  De  Blenau, ^*» I  do  not  fear; 
nothing  shall  make  me  fly.     Though  there  be  no 
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bounds  to  what  the  cardinal  dare  attempt,  yet  his 
power  does  not  extend  to  make  me  a  coward  V* 

**  But  for  my  sake,"  still  persevered  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, labouring  to  persuade  bun  to  a  measure  on  which 
she  too  well  knew  his  safety  depended :  "  remember 
that  if  there  be  proved  against  me  even  so  small  a 
crime  as  having  sent  those  letters,  my  ruin  is  inevita^ 
ble,  and  there  are  modes  of  torture  which  will  wrench 
a  secret  from  the  most  determined  constancy." 

"  I  fear  me,"  replied  De  Blenau,  *♦  that  some  act  of 
mine  must  have  much  degraded  me  in  your  majesty'q 
opinion." 

**  No,  no,  my  friend !"  said  the  queen ;  **  not  so  in- 
deed— ^I  do  not  doubt  you  in  the  least :  but  I  would 
fain  persuade  you,  De  Blenau,  to  that  which  I  know 
is  best  and  safest." 

"Your  majesty  has  now  given  me  the  strongest 
reasons  for  my  stay,"  replied  De  Blenau,  with  a  smile ; 
**  I  have  now  the  means  of  proving  my  fidelity  to  you, 
and  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  leave  you  at  this  mo- 
ment. But  in  the  mean  time  there  is  one  favour  I 
have  to  request." 

**  Name  it,"  replied  the  queen ;  "  indeed,  De  Blenau, 
you  might  command  it" 

••  Your  majesty  is  too  good,"  said  the  count.  •*  I 
will  make  my  story  *a8  brief  as  possible ;  but  I  must 
explain  to  you  that  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  and  my- 
self were  plighted  to  each  other  when  very  young — ^ 

"  I  know  itj  I  know  it  all,"  interrupted  the  queen, 
^*  and  that  you  love  each  other  still ;  and  believe  me, 
my  dear  De  Blenau,  neither  time  nor  disappointment 
has  so  frozen  my  heart  that  I  camiot  enter  warmly  into 
all  you  feel.  Perhaps  you  never  discovered  that  Anne 
of  Austria  was  an  enthusiast. — But  tell  me,  what  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  between  you  ?" 

"  Why,  in  truth,  madam,"  answered  De  Blenau, "  the 
difficulty  arises  with  your  majesty." 

"  With  me !"  cried  the  queen :  •*  with  me,  De  Ble- 
nau !  impossible !  Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  see  your  union.    This  Pauline  of  yours  is 
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one  of  the  sweetest  girls  that  ever  I  beheld ;  and  with 
all  her  native '  unbou^t  graces,  she  looks  among  the 
rest  of  the  court  like  a  wild  rose  in  a  flower-garden — 
not  so  cultivated,  in  truths  but  more  simply  elegant, 
and  sweeter  than  them  all." 

Those  who  say  that  all  is  selfishness,  let  them  tell 
me  how  it  is  that  one  simple  word  in  praise  of  those 
we  love  will  give  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  than 
the  warmest  commendation  of  ourselves. 

De  Blenau's  heart  beat,  and  his  eye  sparkled,  and 
he  paused  a  moment  ere  he  could  reply :  nor  indeed 
were  his  first  sentences  very  distinct.  He  said  a 
great  deal  about  her  majesty's  goodness, — and  his  own 
happiness, — and  Pauline's  excellence ;  all  in  that  sort 
of  confused  way,  which  would  make  it  sqppear  simple 
nonsense  were  it  vn*itten  down ;  but  which  very  clearly  ' 
conveyed  to  the  queen  how  much  he  loved  Pauline, 
and  how  much  obliged  he  was  to  her  majesty,  for 
praising  her. 

After  this,  he  entered  rather  more  regularly  into  a 
detail  of  those  circumstances  which  had  induced 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  to  suspect  him.  '^  The 
point  which  seems  to  affect  her  most,"  continued  De 
Blenau,  "is  the  visit  with  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Hauteford  honoured  me  by  your  majesty's  command, 
in  order  to  receive  from  me  the  laat  letter  from  your 
majesty  to  the  King  of  Spain,  wl^^ch  I  was  unhappily 
prevented  from  forwarding  by  my  lit^wounds.  Now 
this,  as  affecting  the  character  of  the  4ady  your  ma- 
jesty employed  in  the  business,  does  certsonly  require 
some  explanation.  In  regard  to  every  thing  else, 
Pauline  will,  I  feel  sure,  consider  my  word  sufficient." 
"  Oh,  leave  it  all  to  me,  leave  it  all  to  me !"  ex- 
claimed die  queen,  laughing.  "What!  jealous  already 
is  she,  fair  maid  ?  Qut  fear  not,  De  Blenau.  Did  she 
know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  doubt  herself  ^ 
sooner  than  De  Blenau.  However,  I  undertake  to  rob 
the  rose  of  its  thorn  for  you,  and  leave  love  without 
jealousy.  A  woman  is  very  easily  convinced  where 
she  loves,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  cannot  show  her  that 
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she  has  been  in  the  wrong.  But  take  no  uQWorthy 
advantage  of  it,  De  Blenau,"  she  continued ;  "  for  a 
woman's  heart  will  not  hesitate  at  tirifles,  when  she 
wishes  to  make  reparation  to  a  man  she  loves." 

"All  the  advantage  I  could  ever  wish  to  take," 
replied  the  count,  ^*  would  be,  to  claim  her  hand  with- 
out delay." 

"Nay,  nay — that  is  but  a  fair  advantage,"  said  the 
queen.  "  Yet,"  continued  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
*•  it  were  not  wise  to  draw  the  eyes  of  suspicion  upon 
us  at  this  moment.  But  there  are  such  tMngs  as  pri- 
vate marriages,  De  Blenau." 

There  was  no  small  spice  of  romance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  this,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  led  her  into  various  circumstances  of  danger, 
affecting  both  herself  and  the  state.  Of  an  easy  and 
generous  spirit,  she  always  became  the  partai^an  of  the 
oppressed,  and  any  thing  that  interested  or  excited  her 
feelings,  was  certain  to  meet  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, however  chimerical  or  hazardous ;  while  plans  of 
more  judgment  and  propriety  were  either  totally  dis- 
countenanced, or  improperly  pursued.  This  appeared 
through  her  whole  life,  but  more  especially  at  an  after 
period,  when  the  government  fell  into  her  own  hands, 
and  when,  like  a  child  with  some  fine  and  complicated 
machine,  she  played  with  the  engine  of  the  state  till 
she  deranged  all  its  functions. 

It  was,  perhftps,  this  spirit  of  romance,  more  than 
any  political  consideration,  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, made  her  suggest  to  the  Count  de  Blenau  the 
idea  of  a  private  marriage  with  Pauline  de  Beaumont ; 
and  he,  as  ardent  as  herself,  and  probably  as  romantic, 
caught  eagerly  at  a  proposal  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  more  speedy  union  with  the  object  of  his  love,  than 
was  compatible  with  all  the  tedious  ceremonies  and 
wearisome  etiquette  attendant  upon  a  court*>marriage 
of  that  day. 

"I  shall  not  see  your  Pauline  to-night,"  said  the 
queen,  continuing  the  conversation  which  this  pro^ 
posal  had  induct    "  She  excused  herself  attending 
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my  erening  circle,  on  account  of  a  slight  indisposition ; 
but  to-morrow  I  will  exj^ain  every  thing  oa  your  part, 
and  propose  to  her  myself  what  we  have  agreed  upon." 

*'She  is  not  ill,  I  trust  f  said  De  Blenau. 

*'  Oh  no !"  replied  the  queen,  smiling  at  the  anxiety 
of  his  look,  **not  enough  even  to  alarm  a  lover,  I 
believe." 

This  answer,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  De 
Blenau,  and  taking  leave  of  the  queen,  he  sent  for  one 
of  Madame  de  Beaumont's  servants,  through  whose 
intervention  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  audience  of  no 
less  a  person  than  Louise,  Pauline's  suivante.  Now 
Louise  was  really  a  pretty  woman,  and  doubtless  her 
face  might  have  claimed  remembrance  from  many  a 
man  who  had  nothing  else  to  think  of.  De  Blenau 
remembered  it  too,  but  without  any  reference  to  its 
beauty,  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  staid  to  inquire 
into. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  morning  previous 
to  his  journey  to  Paris,  the  moment  before  he  wa$ 
joined  by  Chavigni,  his  eye  had  been  attracted  by 
that  nobleman,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  girl,  habited  in  the  dress  of  dear  Languedoc ;  and  he 
now  found  in  the  soubrette  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
mont, the  very  individual  he  had  seen  in  such  circum- 
stances. All  this  did  not  very  much  enhance  the 
regard  of  De  Blenau  towards  Louise ;  and  he  satisfied 
himself  with  a  simple  inquiry  concerning  her  mistress's 
health,  adding  a  slight  recommendation  to  herself,  to 
take  care  whom  she  gossipped  with  while  she  remained 
at  St.  Germain,  conveyed  in  that  stately  manner,  which 
made  Louise  resolve  to  hate  him  most  cordially  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  and  declare  that  he  was  not  half 
so  nice  a  gentleman  as  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,  who 
was  a  counsellor  into  the  bargain. 

After  a  variety  of  confused  dreams,  concerning 
queens  and  cardinals,  bastilles  and  private  marriages, 
fie  Blenau  woke  to  enjoy  one  of  those  bright  mom- 
Migs  which  often  shine  out  in  the  first  of  autumn,— 
memorials  of  summer,  when  summer  itself  is  gone. 
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It  was  too  early  to  present  himself  at  the  palace ;  bat 
he  had  now  a  theme  on  which  his  thoughts  were  not 
unwilling  to  dwell,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dressed,  he  sauntered  out,  most  lover-like,  into  the 
park,  occupied  with  the  hope  of  foture  happiness,  and 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  external  thing,  sare  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  morning  air,  and  the  cheer- 
M  hum  of  awakening  nature. 

As  time  wore  on,  however, — and,  probably,  did  so 
faster  than  he  fancied, — his  attention  was  called 
towards  the  palace  by  an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  and 
activity  among  the  attendants,  who  were  now  seen 
passing  to  and  fro  along  the  terrace,  with  all  the  busy 
haste  of  a  nest  of  emmets  disturbed  in  their  unceasing 
industry. 

His  curiosity  being  excited,  he  quitted  the  principal 
alley  in  which  he  had  been  walking,  and  ascending 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  terrace,  entered  the 
palace  by  the  small  door  of  the  left  wing.  As  none 
of  the  servants  immediately  presented  themselves,  he 
proceeded  by  one  of  the  side  staircases  to  the  principal 
saloon,  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  of  the  valets 
de  chambre^  who  generally  at  that  hour  awaited  the 
rising  of  the  queen. 

On  opening  the  door,  however,  he  was  siurprised  to 
find  Anne  of  Austria  already  risen,  together  with  the 
dauphin  and  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  several  menial  attendants,  all 
habited  in  travelling  costume;  while  various  trunk- 
mails,  saddle-bags,  portmanteaus,  &c.,  lay  about  the 
room ;  some  already  stuffed  to  the  gorge  with  their 
appropriate  contents,  and  others  opening  their  wide 
jaws  to  receive  whatever  their  owners  chose  to  cram 
them  withal. 

\  As  soon  as  De  Blenau  entered  this  scene  of  un- 
princely  confusion,  the  quick  eyes  of  Anne  of  Austria 
lighted  upon  him,  and,  advancing  from  the  group  of 
ladies  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking,  she  seemed 
surprised  to  see  him  in  the  simple  morning  costume 
of  Uie  court. 
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"Why,  De  Blenau!"  exclaimed  she,  "we  wait  for 
you,  and  you  have  neither  boots  nor  cloak.  Have  you 
not  seen  the  page  I  sent  to  you  ?" 

^^No,  indeed,  madam,''  replied  De  Blenau;  "but 
having  loitered  in  the  park  some  time,  I  have  probably 
thus  missed  receiving  your  commands." 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard,*'  said  the  queen,  ''  we 
have  been  honoured  this  morning  by  a  summons  to 
join  the  king  at  Chantilly."  . 

"  Indeed !"  rejoined  De  Blenau,  thoughtfully, "  What 
should  this  mean,  I  wonder  1  It  is  strange !  Richelieu 
was  to  be  there  last  night :  so  I  heard  it  rumoured 
yesterday  in  Paris." 

"  I  fear  me,"  answered  the  queen,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  that  the  storm  is  about  to  burst  upon  our  head.  A 
servant  informs  me,  that  riding  this  morning,  shortly 
after  sunrise,  near  that  small  open  space  which  sepa« 
rates  this,  the  forest  of  Laye,  from  the  great  wood  of 
Mantes,  he  saw  a  large  party  of  the  csudinal's  guard 
winding  along  towards  the  wooden  bridge,  at  which 
we  usually  cross  the  river." 

"  Oh,  I  think  nothing  of  that,"  replied  the  count. 
"  Your  majesty  must  remember,  that  this  cardinal  has 
his  men  scattered  all  over  tbe  country : — but,  at  all 
events,  we  can  take  the  stone  bridge  farther  down.  At 
what  time  does  your  majesty  depart  ?  I  wiU  but.  pay 
my  compliments  to  these  Isulies,  and  then  go  to  com- 
mand the  attendance  of  my  train,  which  will  at  all 
events  afford  some  sort  of  escort." 

During  this  dialogue,  the  queen  had  looked  from 
time  to  time  towards  the  group  of  ladies  who  remained 
in  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment ;  and 
with  that  unsteadiness  of  thought  peculiar  to  her  char- 
acter, she  soon  forgot  all  her  fears  and  anxieties,  as 
she  saw  the  dark  eye  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont  wander 
every  now  and  then  with  a  furtive  glance  towards  De 
Blenau,  and  then  suddenly  fall  to  the  groimd,  or  fix 
upon  vacancy,  as  if  afraid  of  being  caught  in  such  em- 
ployinent. 

Easily  reading  every  line  expressive  of  a  passion 
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to  which  she  had  once  heen  so  susceptible,  the  queen 
turned  with  a  playfiil  smile  to  De  Blenau.  "  Come,** 
said  she,  "  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  paying  your 
compliments  to  more  than  one  of  those  ladies,  and  she 
shall  stand  your  proxy  to  all  the  rest.  Pauline — 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,'^  she  continued,  raising 
her  voice,  "  come  hither,  flower !  I  would  speak  a 
word  with  you." 

Pauline  came  forward — ^not  unhappy  in  truth,  but 
with  the  blood  rushing  up  into  her  cheeks  and  forehead 
till  timidity  became  actual  pain,  while  the  clear  cold 
blue  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  followed  her 
acfoss  the  room,  as  if  she  wondered  at  feelings  she 
herself  had  apparently  never  experienced. 

De  Blenau  advanced  and  held  out  his  hand.  Pau- 
line instantly  placed  hers  in  it,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  laid  the  other  upon  it  also. 

"  Well,"  said  the'  queen  with  a  smile,  "  De  Blenau, 
you  must  be  satisfied  now.  Nay,  be  not  ashamed, 
Pauline ;  it  is  all  right,  and  pure,  and  natural." 

"  I  am  ijot  ashamed,  madam,"  replied  Pauline,  seem- 
ing to  gain  courage  from  the  touch  of  her  lover ;  "  I 
have  done  De  Blenau  wrong  in  ever  doubting  one  so 
good  and  so  noble  as  he  is ;  but  he  will  forgive  me  now, 
I  know,  and  I  will  neyeir  do  him  wrong  again." 

I  need  not  proceed  farther  with  all  this.  De  Blenau 
and  Pauline  enjoyed  one  or  two  moments  of  unmingled 
happiness,  and  then  the  queen  reminded  them  that  he 
had  yet  to  dress  for  his  journey,  and  to  prepare  his  ser- 
vants to  accompany  the  carriages.  This,  however, 
was  soon  done,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  De  Blenau 
rejoined  the  party  in  the  saloon  of  the  palace. 

"  Now,  De  Blenau,"  said  the  queen,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him,  '*  you  are  prepared  for  travelling  at  all  points. 
For  once  be  ruled,  and  instead  of  accompanying  me 
to  Chantilly,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Tranche 
Ck)mt4,  or  to  Flanders,  for  I  much  fear  that  the  car- 
(|inal  has  not  yet  done  with  you.  I  will  take  care  of 
your  interests  while  you  are  gone,  even  better  than  I 
would  my  own ;  and  I  promise  you  that  as  soon  as  you 
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are  in  safety,  Madame  De  Beaomont  and  Pauline  shall 
follow  you,  and  you  may  be  happy  siu-ely,  though 
abroad,  for  a  few  short  years,  till  Richelieu's  power  or 
his  life  be  passed  away." 

De  Blenau  smiled.  *«  Nay,  nay,"  replied  he,  "  that 
would  not  be  like  a  gallant  knight  and  true,  either  to 
desert  my  queen  or  my  lady  love.  Besides,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  journey  to  Chantilly  bodes 
us  good  rather  than  harm.  For  near  three  months 
past,  the  king  has  been  there  almost  alone  with  Cinq 
Mars,  who  is  as  noble  a  heart  as  e'er  the  world  pro- 
duced, and  is  well  affected  towards  your  majesty.  So 
I  am  looking  forward  to  brighter  days." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  doubt- 
ful shake  of  the  head.  "  You  are  young,  De  Blenau, 
and  full  of  hopes — all  that  has  passed  away  with  me. 
Now  let  us  go.  I  have  ordered  the  carriages  to  wait  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  we  will  walk  thither : — ^per- 
haps it  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  see  my  favour- 
ite walk  ;  for  who  knows  if  any  of  us  will  ever  return  ?" 

With  these  melancholy  anticipations,  the  queen  took 
(he  arm  of  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and,  followed  by  the 
rest,  led  the  way  to  the  terrace,  from  which  was  to  be 
seen  the  vast  and  beautiful  view  extending  from  St. 
Germain's  over  Paris  to  the  country  beyond,  taking  in 
all  the  windings  of  the  river  Seine,  with  the  rich  woods 
through  which  it  flowed. 

The  light  mists  of  an  autumnal  morning  still  hung 
about  the  various  dells  and  slopes,  softening,  but  not 
obscuring  the  landscape ;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
sunbeams  would  catch  upon  a  tower  or  a  spire  in  the 
distant  landscape,  and  create  a  glittering  spot  amid 
the  dark  brown  woods  round  about. 

It  is  ever  abright  scene,  that  view  from  St.  Germain, 
and  many  have  been  the  royal,  and  the  fair,  and  the 
noble,  whose.4J8^t  have  trod  the  terrace  of  Henry  the 
Fourtii ;  but  seldom,  full  seldom,  has  there  been  there  a 
^up  of  greater  loveliness  or  honour  than  that  which 
then  followed  Anne  of  Austria  from  the  palace.  The 
melancholy  which  hung  over  the  whole  party  took  from 
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them  any  wish  for  farther  conversation  than  a  casual 
comment  upon  the  beauties  of  the  view ;  and  thus  they 
walked  on  nearly  in  silence,  till  they  had  approached 
Mrithin  a  few  himdred  yards  of  the  extremity,  where  they 
were  awaited  by  the  carriages  prepared  for  the  queen  and 
her  ladies,  together  with  the  attendants  of  De  Blenau. 

At  that  moment  the  quick  clanging  step  of  armed 
men  was  heard  following,  and  all  with  one  impulse 
turned  to  see  who  it  was  that  thus  seemed  to  pursue 
them. 

The  party  which  had  excited  their  attention,  con- 
sisted of  a  soldier-like  old  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
ridden  hard,  and  half  a  dozen  chasseurs « of  the  guard, 
who  followed  him  at  about  ten  or  twelve  paces  dis- 
tance. 

"It  is  the  Count  de  Thiery,"  said  De  Blenau;  «1 
know  him  well :  as  good  an  old  soldier  as  ever  lived." 

Notwithstanding  De  Blenau's  commendation,  Anne, 
of  Austria  appeared  little  satisfied  with  the  count's 
approach,  and  continued  walking  on  towards  the  car- 
riages with  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  her  eye,  which 
speedily  conununicated  feelings  of  the  same  kind  to  her 
attendants.  Pauline,  unacquainted  with  the  intrigues 
and  anxieties  of  the  court,  saw  from  the  countenances  of 
all  around  that  something  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  and 
magnifying  the  danger  from  uncertainty  in  regard  to  its 
nature,  she  instinctively  crept  close  to  De  Blenau,  as 
certain  of  finding  protection  there. 

Judging  at  once  the  cause  of  De  Thiery's  coming, 
De  Blenau  drew  the  arm  of  Pauline  through  his,  and 
lingered  a  step  behind,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Dear  Pauline !"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  firm  tone  of 
voice,  "  my  own  Pauline !  prepare  yourself  for  what 
is  coming !  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  concerns  me. 
If  so,  farewell  !^  and  remember,  whatever  be  my  fate, 
that  De  Blenau  has  loved  you  ever  faithfully,  and  wiU 
love  you  till  his  last  hour — ^beyond  that — God  only 
knows  !  but  if  ever  human  affection  passed  beyond  the 
tomb,  my  love  for  you  will  endure  in  another  state, '^ 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  steps,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  carriages  werv  in  waiting,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  long  strides  of  the  Count  de 
Thiery  had  brought  him  to  the  same  spot. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Thiery !"  said  kxme  of  Austria, 
turning  sharp  round,  and  speaking  in  that  shrill  tone 
which  her  voice  assumed  whenever  she  was  agitated 
either  by  fear  or  anger ;  **  your  haste  implies  bad  news. 
Does  your  business  lie  with  me  ?" 

*'  No,  so  please  yomr  majesty,"  replied  the  old  sol- 
dier ;  "  no  farther  than  to  wish  you  a  fair  journey  to 
Chantilly,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
majesty  to  your  carriage." 

The  queen  paused,  and  regarded  the  old  man  for  a 
moment  with  a  steady  eye,  while  he  looked  down  upon 
the  ground  and  played  with  the  point  of  his  gray  beard, 
in  no  very  graceful  embarrassment. 

"Very  well!"  replied  she  at  length;  "you.  Monsieur 
de  Thiery,  shall  hand  me  to  my  carriage.  So,  De 
Blenau,  I  shall  not  need  your  attendance.  Mount 
your  horse  and  ride  on." 

"Pardon  me,  your  majesty,"  said  De  Thiery, 
stepping  forward  with  an  air  of  melancholy  gravity, 
but  from  which  all  embarrassment  was  now  banished. 
"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  a  most 
unpleasant  task  to  accomplish  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  you 
must  give  me  up  your  sword ;  but  be  assured  that  you 
render  it  to  a  man  of  tiOnour,  who  will  keep  it  as  a 
precious  and  invaluable  charge,  till  he  can  give  it  back 
to  that  hand,  which  he  is  convinced  will  always  use  it 
nobly." 

"  I  foresaw  it  plainly  !"  cried  the  queen,  and  turned 
away  her  head  Pauline  clasped  her  hands  and  burst 
into  tears :  but  among  the  attendants  of  De  Blenau, 
who  during  this  conversation  had  one  by  one  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  terrace,  there  was  first  a  whisper,  then 
a  loud  murmur,  then  a  shout  of  indignation,  and  in  a 
moment  a  dozen  swords  were  gleaming  in  the  sunshine. 

Old  De  Thiery  laid  his  hand  upon  his  weapon,  but 
De  Blenau  stopped  him  in  his  purpose. 

Vol.  I.— H       15 
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"  SUence !"  cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thimder ;  "  Trai- 
tors, put  up  your  swords !  My  good  friends,"  added 
he,  in  a  gentler  tone,  as  he  saw  himself  obeyed, "  thcMie 
swords,  which  have  before  so  well  defended  their 
master,  must  never  be  drawn  in  a  cause  that  De  Blenau 
could  blush  to  own.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  TTiiery,'* 
he  continued,  unbuckling  his  wea^n,  "  I  thank  you 
for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  performed 
a  disagreeable  duty.  I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  lettre  de 
cachet,  which,  of  course,  you  bear ;  for  in  giving  you 
the  sword  of  an  honourable  man,  I  know  I  could  not 
place  it  in  better  hands ;  and  now,  having  done  so, 
allow  mm  to  lead  her  majesty  to  her  carriage,  and  I 
will  then  follow  you  withersoever  you  may  have 
commands  to  bear  me." 

"  Most  certaiily,"  replied  De  Thiery,  receiving  hi» 
sword ;  "  I  wait  your  own  time,  and  will  remain  here 
till  you  are  at  leisure." 

De  Blenafi.l^  the  queen  to  the  carriage  in  s^ilence^ 
and  having  handed  her  m,  he  kissed  the  hand  she 
extended  ,to  hini,  begging  her  to  rely  upon  his  honour 
and  firmness.  -  He  next  gave  his  hand  to  Pauline  de 
Beaumont,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  stream^* 
ing  unrestrained.  "  Farewell,  dear  Pauline  I  fare- 
well !"  he  said.  Her  sobs  prevented  her  answer,  but 
her  hand  clasped  upon  his  with  a  fond  and  lingering 
pressure,  which  spoke  more  to  his  heart  than  the  most 
eloquent  adieu. 

Madame  de  BeaumcnU  came  next,  and  embraced  him 
warmly.  "  God  prot«ct  you,  my  son !"  said  ^e,  *«  for 
your  heart  is  a  noble  one." 

Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  followed,  greeting  De 
Blenau  with  a  calm  cold  smile  and  a  graceful  bow  j 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  suite  having  placed  themselves 
in  other  carriages,  the  cavalcade  moved  on.  De  Ble^ 
nau  stood  till  they  were  gone.  Raising  his  hat^  he 
bowed  with  an  air  of  unshaken  dignity,  as  the  queen 
passed,  and  then  tuming^to  the  terrace,  he  took  the  arm 
of  the  Count  de  Thiery,  and  returned  a  prisoner  to  the 
palaCe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Which  gives  an  example  of  *•  The  way  to  keep  him.** 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  De  Blenau,  smiling  with  feelings 
mingled  with  melancholy  resignation  to  his  fate  and 
proud  disdain  for  his  enemies,  ^'  imprisonment  is  too 
common  a  lot,  now-a-days,  to  be  matter  of  surprise, 
even  where  it  falls  on  the  most  innocent.  Our  poor 
country,  France,  seems  to  have  become  one  great  laby- 
rinth, with  the  Bastille  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  roads 
terminating  there.  I  suppose  that  such  is  my  destina- 
tion." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,"  replied  his  companion. 
"  My  orders  are  to  carry  you  thither  direct ;  but  I  hope 
that  your  sojourn  will  not  be  long  within  its  walls. 
Without  doubt  you  will  soon  be  able  to  clear  your- 
self." 

**  I  must  first  know  of  what  I  am  accused,"  replied 
the  count.  "  If  they  cry  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of  poor 
Clement  Marot,  Prenez  le,  U  a  mangS  le  lard,  I  shall 
certainly  plead  guilty ;  but  I  know  of  no  state  crime 
which  I  have  committed,  except  eating  meat  on  a  Fri- 
day.— It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  Monsieur  de  Thiery," 
continued  he,  falling  into  a  graver  tone,  "  to  take  these 
things  lightly.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  cardinal 
means  me  harm  ;  for  he  must  well  know  that  I  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  ill,  either  from  my  king  or  my 
country.  Pray  GJod  his  eminence's  breast  be  as  clear 
as  mine !" 

**  Umph !"   cried  the  old  soldier,  with  a  meaning 

shake  of  the  head,  *'  I  should  doubt  that,  De  Blenau. 

You  have  neither  had  time  nor  occasion  to  get  it  so 

choked  up  as  doubtless  his  must  be.     But  these  are 
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bad  subjects  to  talk  upon ;  though  I  swear  to  Heaven, 
Sir  Count,  that  when  I  was  sent  upon  this  errand,  I  would 
have  given  a  thousand  livres  to  have  found  that  you 
had  been  wise  enough  to  set  out  last  night  for  some 
other  place." 

*'  Innocence  makes  one  incautious,'^  replied  De  Ble- 
nau ;  "  but  I  will  own,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
business  had  been  put  upon  you." 

"  So  was  I,"  rejoined  the  other.  **  I  was  astonished, 
indeed,  when  I  received  the  lettre  de  cachet.  But  a 
soldier  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey,  Monsieur  de  Ble- 
nau.  It  is  true,  I  one  time  thought  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  found  that  it  would  do  you 
no  good,  and  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  whom  you 
would  less  willingly  give  your  sword  than  to  old  De 
Thiery.  But  here  we  are  at  the  palace,  sir.  There 
is  a  carriage  in  waiting ;  vnll  you  take  any  refreshment 
before  you  go  ?" 

The  prospect  of  imprisonment  for  an  uncertain  pe- 
riod, together  with  a  few  little  evils,  such  as  torture, 
and  death  in  the  perspective,  had  not  greatly  increased  De 
Blenau's  appetite,  and  he  declined  accepting  the  Count 
de  Thiery's  offer,  but  requested  that  his  page  might  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him  to  Paris.  The  orders  of 
Richelieu,  however,  were  strict  in  this  respect,  and 
,  De  Thiery  was  obliged  to  refuse.  **  But,"  added  h6, 
**  if  the  boy  has  wit,  he  may  smuggle  himself  into  the 
Bastille  afterward.  Let  him  wait  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  crave  of  the  jailer  to  see  you.  The  prison  is 
not  kept  so  close  as  those  on  the  outside  of  it  imagine, 
I  have  been  in  more  than  once  myself  to  see  friends 
who  have  been  confined  there.  There  was  poor  La 
Forte,  who  was  afterward  beheaded,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Caply,  who  is  in  there  still.  I  have  seen  them  both 
in  the  Bastille." 

"  You  Mrill  never  see  the  Chevalier  de  Caply  again," 
replied  De  Blenau,  shuddering  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  fate.  "  He  died  yesterday  morning  imder  the 
torture." 
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**  Grand  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  De  Thiery ;  **  this  car- 
dinal phme  minister  stands  on  no  ceremonies..  Here 
are  five  of  my  friends  he  has  made  away  with  in  six 
months.  There  was  La  Forte,  whom  I  mentioned 
just  now,  and  Boissy,  and  De  Reineville,  and  St.  Che- 
ron ;  and  now,  you  tell  me,  Caply  too ;  and  if  you 
should  chance  to  be  beheaded,  or  die  under  the  torture, 
you  will  be  the  sixth." 

"  You  are  kind  in  your  anticipations,  sir,"  replied 
De  Blenau,  smiling  at  the  old  man's  bluntness,  yet  not 
particularly  enjoying  the  topic.  **  But  having  done 
nothing  to  merit  such  treatment,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
added  to  your  list." 

"  I  hope  not,  I  hope  not  !*'  exclaimed  De  Thiery, 
*'  God  forbid !  I  think,  in  all  probabiKty,  you  will  es- 
cape with  five  or  six  weeks  imprisonment :  and  what 
is  that?" 

"Why,  no  great  matter,  if  considered  philosophically," 
answered  De  Blenau,  thoughtfully.  **  And  yet.  Mon- 
sieur de  Thiery,  liberty  is  a  great  thing.  The  very 
freedom  of  walking  amid  all  the  beauties  of  the  vast 
creation,  of  wandering  at  our  will  from  one  perfection 
to  another,  is  not  to  be  lost  without  a  sigh.  But  it  is 
not  that  alone — the  sense,  the  feeling  of  liberty,  is 
too  innately  dear  to  the  soul  of  man  to  be  parted  with 
as  a  toy." 

While  De  Blenau  thus  spoke,  half  reasoning  with 
himself,  half  addressing  his  conversation  to  the  old 
soldier  by  his  side,  who,  by  long  service,  had  been 
nearly  drilled  into  a  machine,  and  could  not,  conse- 
quently enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  his  more  youthful 
companion,  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  them 
to  Paris  was  brought  round  to  the  gate  of  the  palace 
at  which  they  stood.  Figure  to  yourself,  my  dearly 
beloved  reader,  a^  vehicle  in  which  our  good  friend,  the 
Giant  Magog,  of  Guildhall,  could  have  stood  upright; 
its  long  sides  bending  inwards  with  a  graceful  sweep, 
like  the  waist  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  his  best  and 
(Btiffest  coat ;  and  then  conceive  all  this  mounted  upon 
aa  interminable  perch,  connecting  the  heavy  pairs  of 
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wheels,  which,  straggiing  and  far  apart,  looked  like 
two  unfortunate  hounds  coupled  togeUier  against  their 
will,  and  eternally  struggling  to  get  away  from  each 
other.  Such  was  the  chmse  roulante  which  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  ready  to  convey  the  prisoner  to  Paris. 

The  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  De 
Blenau's  journey  to  Chantilly,  now  served  for  this  less 
agreeable  expedition ;  and  the  various  articles  which 
he  conceived  would  be  necessary  to  his  comfort,  were 
accordingly  disposed  about  the  vehicle,  whose  roomy 
interior  was  not  likely  to  suffer  from  repletion. 

It  is  sad  to  say  farewell  to  any  thmg,  and  more 
especially  where  uncertainty  is  mingled  with  the 
adieu.  Had  it  been  possible,  De  Blenau  would  fain 
have  quitted  St.  Germain^s  without  encountering  the 
fresh  pain  of  taking  leave  of  his  attendants ;  but  those 
who  had  seen  his  arrest,  had  by  this  time  communi- 
cated the  news  to  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
town,  and  they  now  all  pressed  round  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  take  a  last  look  of  their  kind-hearted  lord,  before 
he  was  lost  to  them,  as  they  feared^  for  ever.  There 
was  something  affecting  in  the  scene,  and  a  glistening 
moisture  rose  even  in  the  eye  of  the  old  Count  de 
Thiery,  while  De  Blenau,  with  a  kind  word  to  say  to 
each,  bade  them  farewell,  one  after  another,  and  then 
sprang  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  him  to  a 
prison. 

The  vehicle  rolled  on  for  some  way  in  silence,  but 
.  at  length  De  Blenau  said,  ^^  Monsieur  de  Thiery,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  am  somewhat  grave.  Even  con- 
scious rectitude  cannot  make  such  a  journey  as  this 
very  palatable.  And  besides,''  he  added,  '^  I  have  to- 
day parted  with  some  that  are  very  dear  to  me." 

*'  I  saw  that,  I  saw  that,"  answered  the  old  soldier. 
^  It  was  bad  enough  parting  with  so  many  kind  hearts 
as  stood  round  you  just  now,  but  that  was  a  worse 
farewell  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  Now  out  upon  the 
policy  that  can  make  such  bright  eyes  shed  such  bitter 
tears.  I  can  hardly  get  those  eyes  out  of  my  head, 
old  as  it  is.— Oh,  if  I  were  but  forty  years  younger  I!' 
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^'Wli^  then?''  demanded  De  Blenau,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  perhaps  I  might  have  ten  times  more  plea- 
sure in  lodging  you  safe  in  the  Bastille  than  I  have 
now,"   answered  De   Thiery.      "  Oh,  Monsieur  de  , 
Blenau,  take  my  word  for  it,  age  is  the  most  terrible  - 
misfortune  that  can  happen  to  any  man ;  other  evils; 
will  mend,  but  this  is  every  d^  getting  worse." 

The  conversation  l)etween  De  Blenau  and  his  com- 
panion soon  dropped^  as  all  conversation  must  do,  un- 
less it  be  forced,  where  there  exists  a  great  dissimi- 
larity of  ideas  and  circumstances.  It  is  true,  from 
time  to  time,  Monsieur  de  Thiery  uttered  an  observa- 
tion which  called  for  a  reply  from  De  Blenau ;  but  the 
thoughts  which  crowded  upon  the  young  count  were 
too  many,  and  too  overpowering  in  their  nature  to 
find  relief  in  utterance.  The  full  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  all  the  vague  and  horrible  probabilities  which 
the  future  offered,  presented  themselves  moreibrcibly 
to  his  mind,  now  that  he  had  leisure  to  dwell  upon 
them,  than  they  had  done  at  first,  when  all  his  energies 
had  been  called  into  action ;  and  when,  in  order  to 
conce^  their  effect  from  others,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  fiy  from  their  consideration  himself 

A  thousand  little  accessory  circumstances  also  kept 
continually  renewing  the  recollection  of  his  painM 
situation.  When  he  dropped  his  hand,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  rest  it  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  his  weapon 
was  gone,  and  he  had  to  remember  that  he  had  been 
disarmed ;  and  if  by  chance  he  cast  his  eyes  from 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  guards  continually  reminded  him  that  he  was  a 
poisoner.  De  Blenau  was  new  to  misfortune,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  sensible  to  its'  acuteness.  Nor  did 
he  possess  that  buoyant  spirit  with  which  some  men 
are  happily  gifted  by  nature — ^that  sort  of  carelessness 
which  acts  better  than,  philosophy,  raising  us  above 
Ae  sorrows  and  uncomforts  of  existence,  and  teach- 
ing us  to  bear  our  misfortunes  hy  forgetting  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  had  too  much  courage,  it  is 
tiraet  tp  resign  himself  to  grief  for  what  he  could  not 
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avoid.  He  was  prepared  to  encounter  the  worst  that 
fate  could  bring ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
turn  his  t&5ughts  from  the  contemplation  of  the  future, 
though  it  offered  nothing  but  dark  indistinct  shapes ; 
and  out  of  these  his  imagination  formed  many  horrible 
images,  which  derived  a  greater  appearance  of  reality 
from  the  known  cruelty  of  Richelieu,  in  whose  power 
he  was,  and  the  many  dreadful  deeds  peipetrated  in 
the  place  to  which  he  was  going. 

Thus  passed  the  hours  away  as  the  carriage  rolled 
on  towards  Paris.  It  may  be  well  supposed  &at  such 
a  vehicle  as  I  have  described  did  not  move  with  any 
great  celerity;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  act  of 
parliament  pace  whitfh  hackney  coaches  are  obliged 
to  adhere  to,  would  not  have  jolted  the  unhappy  chaise 
roulante  limb  from  limb,  if  it  had  been  rigorously  en- 
forced. But  it  so  happened  that  the  machine  itself 
was  the  personal  property  of  Monsieur  de  Thiery, 
who  always  styled  it  une  belle  voiture;  and  looking 
upon  it  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  coach- 
building  art,  he  was  mighty  cautious  concerning  its 
progression.  This  the  postillion  was  well  aware  of, 
and  therefore  never  ventured  upon  a  greater  degree 
of  i^peed  than  might  carry  them  over  the  space  of  two 
miles  in  the  course  of  an  hour;  but  notwithstand- 
ing such  prudent  moderation,  the  head  of  Monsieur  de 
Thiery  would  oftenbe  protruded  from  the  window,  when- 
ever an  unfriendly  rut  gave  the  wheels  a  jolt,  exclaim- 
ing loudly,  *^HoUa!  postillion!  gardee  vous  de  easser 
ma  belle  voiture  ;^^  and  sundry  other  ac^urations,  which 
did  not  Serve  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  their  progress. 

Such  tedious  waste  of  time,  together  with^ the  curi- 
ous gazing  of  the  multitude  at  the  state-prisoner,  and 
uncertain  calculations  as  to  the  future,  created  for  De 
Blenau  a  state  of  torment  to  which  the  Bastille  at 
once  would  have  been  relief;  so  that  he  soon  began 
most  devoutly  to  wish  his  companion  and  the  carriage 
and  the  postillion  all  at  the  devil  together  for  going 
so  slowly.  But,  however  tardily  time's  wings  seem 
to  move,  they  bear  him  away  from  us  notwithstanding* 
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Night  overtook  die  travellers  when  they  were  about  a 
league  from  Paris,  aud  the  heaviest  day  De  Blenau 
had  ever  yet  known  found  its  end  at  last 

Avoiding  the  city  as  much  as  possible,  the  carriage 
passed  round  and  entered  by  the  Porte  St.  Antoine ; 
and  the  first  objects  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  De  Blenau,  after  passing  the  gates,  were 
the  large  gloomy  towers  of  the  BastUle,  standing  lone 
and  naked  in  the  moonlight,  which  showed  nothing 
but  their  dark  and  irregular  forms,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  light  and  rippling  water  Uiat  flowed  like 
melted  silver  in  the  foese  below. 

One  of  the  guards  had  ridden  on,  before  they  entered 
the  city,  to  announce  their  approach ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  came  up,  the  outer  drawbridge  fell  with 
a  heavy  clang,  and  the  gates  of  the  court  opening,  ad- 
mitted them  through  the  dark  gloomy  porch  into  that 
famous  prison,  so  often  the  scene  of  horror  and  of 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  two  men  advancing  to  the 
door,  held  each  a  lighted  torch  to  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  which,  flashing  with  a  red  gleam  upon  the 
rough  stone  walls,  and  gloomy  archways  on  either 
side,  showed  plainly  to  De  Blenau  all  the  frowning 
features  of  the  place,  rendered  doubly  horrible  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  purpose. 

A  moment  afterward,  a  fair,  soft-looking  man, 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  pourpoint  (whom  De  Blenau 
discovered  to  be  the  governor),  approached  the  car- 
riage with  an  oflicial  paper  in  his  hand,  and  lighted 
by  one  of  the  attendant's  torches,,  read  as  follows, 
with  that  sort  of  hurried  drawl  which  showed  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  form : — 

•*  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Thiery,"  said  he,  "you 
are  commanded  by  the  king  to  deliver  into  my  hands 
the  body  of  Claude  Count  de  Blenau,  to  hold  and  keep 
in  strict  imprisonment,  until  such  time  as  his  majesty's 
will  be  known  in  his  regard,  or  till  he  be  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged,  by  a  competent 
tribunal ;  and*  I  now  require  you  to  do  the  same." 

This  being  gone  through,  De  Thiery  descended 
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from  the  carriage,  followed  by  the  Count  De  Blenau, 
whom  the  governor  instantly  addressed  with  a  pro- 
fomid  bow  and  servile  smile. 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  he,  "  you  are  welcome 
to  the  Bastille ;  and  any  thing  I  can  do  for  your  ac- 
commodation, consistent  with  my  duty,  you  shall 
conunand." 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  it  be  so.  Sir  Governor,"  said 
old  De  Thiery;  "for  Monsieur  De  Blenau  is  my  par- 
ticular friend,  and  without  doubt  he  will  be  liberated 
in  a  few  days.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  continued 
he,  "  I  must  leave  you  for  the  present,  but  hope  soon 
to  see  you  in  another  place.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find 
several  of  your  friends  here ;  for  we  all  take  it  in  turn : 
and  indeed,  now-a-days,  it  would  be  almost  accounted 
a  piece  of  ignorance  not  to  have  been  in  the  Bastille 
once  in  one's  life.  So,  farewell !"  And  he  embraced 
him  warmly,  whispering  as  he  did  so,  "  Make  a  friend 
of  the*govemor — gold  will  do  it  !*• 

De  Blenau  looked  after  the  good  old  soldier  with 
feelings  of  regret,  as  he  got  into  his  belle  voiture  and 
drove  through  the  archway.  Immediately  after  the 
drawbridge  rose,  and  the  gates  closed  with  a  clang, 
sounding  on  De  Blenau's  ears,  as  if  they  shut  out 
from  him  all  that  was  friendly  in  the  world ;  and  over- 
powered by  a  feeling  of  melancholy  desolq^tion,  he  re- 
mained wiUi  his  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  De  Thiery 
had  taken,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  governor  laying 
his  hand  lyon  his  arm.  **  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said 
he,  "  will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  following  me,  and 
I  will  have  the  honour  of  showing  you  your  apart- 
ment." 

De  Blenau  obeyed  in  silence,  and  the  governor  led 
the  way  into  the  inner  court,  and  thence  up  the  chief 
staircase  to  the  second  story,  where  he  stopped  at  a 
heavy  door  plated  with  iron,  and  sunk  deep  in  the 
stone  wall,  froKi  the  appearance  of  which  De  Blenau 
did  not  argue  veYy  favourably  of  the  chambers  within. 
His  anticipations,  however,  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, when  one  of  the  attendants,  who  lighted  them. 
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pulled  aside  the  bolts,  and  throwing  open  the  door, 
exposed  to  his  view  a  large  neat  room,  fitted  up  with 
every  attention  to  comfort,  and  even  some  attempt  at 
elegance.  This,  the  governor  informed  him,  was  des- 
tined for  his  use  while  he  did  the  Bastille  the  honour 
of  making  it  his  abode ;  and  he  then  went  on  in  the 
same  polite  strain  to  apologize  for  the  furniture  being 
in  some  diswder,  as  the  servants  had  been  very  busy 
in  the  chateau,  and  had  not  had  time  to  arrange  it 
since  its  last  occupant  had  left  them,  which  was  only 
the  morning  before.  So  fer  De  Blenau  might-have 
imagined  himself  in  the  house  of  a  polite  friend,  had 
not  the  bolts  and  bars  obtruded  themselves  on  his 
view  wherever  he  turned,  speaking  strongly  of  a 
.prison. 

The  end  of  the  governor's  speech  also  was  more  in 
accordance  with  his  office:  "My  orders,  Monsieur 
de  Blenau,"  sfeiid  he  in  continuation,  "  are  to  pay  every 
attention  to  your  comfort  and  convenience,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  have  the  strictest  guard  over  you.  I  am 
therefore  obliged  to  deny  you  the  liberty  of  the  court, 
which  some  of  the  prisoners  enjoy,  and  I  must  also 
place  a  sentinel  at  your  door.  I  wiU  now  go  and  give 
orders  for  the  packages  which  were  in  the  carriage  to 
be  brought  up  here,  and  will  then  return  immediately 
to  advise  with  you  on  what  can  be  done  to  make  your 
time  pass  more  pleasantly." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and  De 
Blenau  hesurd  the  heavy  bolts  of  the  door  grate  into 
their  sockets  with  a  strange  feeling  of  reluctance ;  for 
though  he  felt  too  surely  that  liberty  was  gone,  yet  he 
would  fain  have  shrunk  from  those  outwaid  marks  of 
captivity  which  continually  forced  the  recollection  of 
it  upon  his  mind.  The  polite  attentions  of  the  gover- 
nor, however,  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  and  his 
thoughts  soon  returned  to  that  officer's  conduct. 

"Can  this  man,"  thought  he,  "  continually  .accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  blood  and  horror,  be  really  gentle 
in  his  naturef  as  he  seems  to  show  himself?  or  can  it 
be  that  he  has  especial  orders  to  treat  me  with  kind* 
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ness  ?  Tet  here  I  am  a  prisoner, — and  for  wbat  pur-* 
pose,  unless  th^y  intend  to  employ  the  most  fearful 
means  to  drawfirom  me  those  secrets  which  they  have 
failed  in  obtaining  otherwise  ?" 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  first  thoughts  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  after  the  governor  had  left  him;  but 
rousing  himself,  after  a  little,  from  reveries  which 
threw  no  light  upon  his  situation,  he  began  to  examine 
more  closely  the  apartment  which  bade  fair  to  be  his 
dwelling  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  was  evidently  one  of  the  best  in  the  prison,  coa« 
sisting  of  two  spacious  chambers,  which  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  square  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bastille.  The  first,  which  opened  from  the  staircase 
and  comnnmicated  with  the  second  by  means  of  a 
small  door,  was  conveniently  furnished  in  its  way,  con- 
taining, besides  a  very  fair  complement  of  chairs  and 
tables  of  the  most  solid  manufacture,  that  happy  in- 
Tention  of  oiu*  ancestors,  a  comer  cupboard,  garnished 
with  various  articles  oif  plate  and  porcelain,  and  a 
shelf  of  books,  which  last  De  Blenau  had  no  small 
pleasure  in  perceiving. 

On  one  oi  Uie  tables  were  various  implements  for 
writing,  and  on  another  the  attendant  who  had  lighted 
them  thither  had  placed  two  silver  lamps,  which^ 
though  of  an  antique  fashion,  served  very  well  to  light 
the  whole  extent  of  the  room»  Raising  one  of  these, 
De  Blenau  proceeded  to  the  inner  chamber,  which  was 
fitted  up  as  a  bedroom,  and  contained  various  articles 
of  furniture  in  a  more  modem  taste  than  that  which 
decorated  the  other.  But  tho  attention  of  the  prisoner 
was  particularly  attracted  by  a  heavy  iron  door  near 
the  head  of  the  bed,  which,  however,  as  he  gladly 
perceived,  possessed  bolts  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  pre* 
ireAt  the  approach  of  any  one  from  without  during  the 
night 

So  much  of  our  happiness  is  dependent  on  the  trifles 
of  personal  comfort,  that  De  Blenau,  though  little 
caring  in  general  for  very  delicate  entertainment, 
nevertheless^  felt  himself  more  at  ease  when,  on  look« 
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ing  itmnd  his  ^Mortment,  he  found  that  at  all  events  it 
was  no  dungeon  to  which  he  had  been  consigned :  and 
from  this  he  drew  a  favourable  aigury,  flattering  him* 
self  that  no  very  severe  measures  would  ultimately 
be  pursued  tows^s  him,  when  such  care  was  taken 
oi  his  temporary  acoMnmodation. 

De  Blenau  had  just  time  to  complete  the  perambula- 
tion of  his  new  abode,  when  the  governor  returned, 
^owed  by  two  of  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the 
prison,  carrying  the  various  articles  with  which  Heniy 
de  La  Mothe  had  loaded  the  belle  vmture  of  Monsieur 
de  Thiery :  and  as  ^e  faithful  page  had  taken  care 
to  provide  lully  for  his  master's  comfort,  the  number 
of  packages  was  not  small. 

As  so(m  as  these  were  properly  disposed  about  the 
apartment,  the  governor  commanded  his  satellites  to 
withdraw,  and  remsuned  alone  with  his  prisoner,  who, 
remembering  the  last  words  of  the  old  Count  de  Thiery, 
resdved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  one 
who  had  it  in  his  power  not  only  to  soften  or  to  aggra^ 
vate  the  pains  of  his  captivity,  but  even  perhaps  to 
serve  him  more  essentially.  De  Thiery  had  recom- 
mended gold,  all-powerful  gold,  as  the  means  to  be 
em{doyed ;  but  at  first  De  Blenau  felt  some  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  sorcM  coin  to  a  man 
holding  so  responsible  a  situation,  and  no  small  em- 
barrassment as  to  the  manner.  These  feelings  kept 
him  silent  for  a  moment,  during  Vhich  time  the  gov- 
ernor remained  silent  also,  regarding  his  prisoner  with 
a  polite  and  affable  smile,  as  if  he  eiqpected  him  to 
begin  the  conversatiim. 

^  I  will  \xy  the  experiment  at  all  events,**  thought 
De  Blenau.  ^  I  could  almost  persuade  myself  that  die 
man  expects  it" 

Luckily  it  so  happened,  that  among  the  baggage 
which  had  been  prepared  for  ChantiUy,  was  comprised 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  that  which  he 
carried  about  him :  and  now  drawing  forth  his  purse, 
the  contents  of  which  might  amount  to  about  a  thou- 
sand livres,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
16 
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.*^Let  me  beg  you  to  accept  of  this,  M (Hisietir  le 
Gouvemeur,"  said  he,  '^not  as  any  indncement  to  serve 
me  contrary  to  yom:  duty,  but  as  a  slight  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  which  my  being  here  must  occasion.** 

The  smooth-spoken  governor  neither  testified  any 
surprise  at  this  proceeding,  nor  any  sort  of  reluctance 
to  accept  what  De  Blenau  proffered.  The  purse 
dropped  unrejected  into  his  open  palm,  and  it  was  veiy 
evident  that  his  future  conduct  would  greatly  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  its  contents,  according  as  it  was 
above  or  below  his  expectation. 

**  Monseigneur,"  replied  he,  "  you  are  very  good, 
and  seem  to  understand  the  trouble  which  prisoners 
sometimes  give,  as  well  as  if  you  had  lived  in  the 
Bastille  all  your  life ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as 
I  said  before,  that  every  Uung  shadl  be  done  for  your 
accommodation — always  supposing  it  within  my  duty." 

"  I  doubt  you  not,  sir,"  answered  De  Blenau,  who 
from  the  moment  the  govemor^s  fingers  had  closed 
upon  the  purse,  could  hardly  help  regauxiing  him  as  a 
menial  who  had  taken  his  wages :  *'  I  doubt  you  not ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  I  should  be  glad  of  supper, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  procured  within  your  walls." 

'^  Most  assuredly  it  can  be  procured  tornight^  sir," 
replied  the  governor ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  we 
have  two  meager  days  in  the  week,  at  which  times 
neither  meat  nor  wine  is  allowed  by  government,  even 
for  my  own  table :  which  is  a  very  great  and  serious 
grievance,  considering  the  arduous  duties  I  am  often 
called  upon  to  perform." 

"  But  of  course  such  things  can  be  procured  from 
without,"  said  De  Blenau ;  "  and  on  the  days  you  have 
mentioned,  I  beg  that  you  would  not  allow  my  table 
to  bear  witness  of  any  such  regulations :  and  farther, 
as  I  suppose  that  yim^  sir,  have  the  command  of  all 
this,  I  will  thank  you  to  order  your  purveyor  to  supply 
all  that  is  usual  for  a  man  of  my  quality  and  fortune, 
for  which  he  diall  have  immediate  payment  through 
your  hands." 

The  toue  in  which  De  Blenau  spoke  was  certainly 
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Bomewhat  authoritative  for  a  prisoner ;  and  feeling, 
as  he  proceeded,  that  he  might  give  offence  where  it 
was  his  best  interest  to  conciliate  regard,  he  added, 
though  not  without  pain, — 

<*  When  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  partake  my 
fare,  I  shall  stand  indebted  for  your  society.  Shall  I 
say  to-morrow  at  dinner,  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  ?" 

The  governor  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  more 
especiaUy  as  the  ensuing  day  chanced  to  be  one  of 
those  meager  days,  which  he  held  in  most  particular 
abhorrence.  And  now,  having  made  some  farther  ar- 
rangements with  De  Blenau,  he  left  him,  promising  to 
send  the  meal  which  he  had  demanded. 

There  is  sometimes  an  art  in  allowing  one's  self  to 
be  cheated,  and  De  Blenau  had  at  once  perceived  that 
the  best  way  to  bind  the  governor  to  his  interest,  was, 
not  only  to  suffer  patiently,  but  even  to  promote  every 
thing  which  could  gratify  the  cupidity  of  Ms  jailer  or  his 
underlings ;  and  thus  he  had  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  provision  of  his  table,  about  which  he  was  really 
mdiflerent. 

Well  contented  with  the  liberality  of  his  new  pris- 
oner, and  praying  God  most  devoutly  that  the  cardinal 
would  spare  his  Ufe  to  grace  the  annals  of  the  Bastille 
for  many  years,  the  governor  took  care  to  send  De 
Blenau  immediately  &e  supper  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  himself:  an  act  of  generosity,  of  which  few 
jailers,  high  or  low,  would  have  been  guilty. 

It  matters  little  how  De  Blenau  relished  his  meal ; 
suffice  it,  that  the  civility  and  attention  he  experienced, 
greatly  removed  his  apprehensions  for  the  future,  and 
made  him  imagine  that  no  serious  proceedings  were 
intended  against  him.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  as  soon 
as  the  governor's  servants  had  taken  away  the  remains 
of  his  supper,  and  the  bolts  were  drawn  upon  him  for 
the  night,  he  took  a  book  from  the  shelf,  thinking  that 
his.  mind  was  sufficiently  composed  to  permit  of  his 
jthus  occupying  it  with  some  more  pleasing  employ-^ 
ment  than  the  useless  contemplation  of  his  own  fate* 
13 
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But  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  scarceij  read  a  aea- 
tence,  before  his  thoughts,  ^yiag  from  the  lettered  page 
before  his  eyes,  had  again  sought  out  all  the  strange 
uncertain  points  of  his  situation,  and  regarding  them 
tmder  every  light,  strore  to  draw  from  the  present 
some  presage  for  the  future.  Thus  finding  the  attempt 
in  vain,  he  threw  the  book  hastily  from  lum,  in  order 
to  give  himself  calmly  up  to  the  impulse  he  cmild  not 
resist.  But  as  the  volume  fell  from  his  hand  iq[)on  the 
table,  a  small  piece  of  written  paper  flew  out  from  be- 
tween the  leaves,  and  afler  having  made  a  circle  or  twa 
in  the  air,  fell  lightly  to  the  ground, 

De  Blenau  carelessly  took  it  up,  supposing  it  some 
casual  annotation ;  but  the  first  few  words  that  caught 
his  eye  riveted  his  attention.     It  began — 

'*  To  the  next  wretched  tenant  of  these  apartments 
I  bequeath  a  secret,  which,  though  useless  to  me,  may 
be  of  service  to  him.  To-day  I  am  condemned,  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  led  to  the  torture  or  to  death.  I 
am  innocent;  but  knowmg  that  innocence  is  not  safety, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  escape,  and  have  by 
long  labour  filed  through  the  lock  of  the  iron  door  near 
the  bed,  which  was  the  sole  fastening  by  which  it  was 
secured  from  without.'  Unfortunately,  this  door  only 
leads  to  a  small  turret  staircase  commmiicating  with 
the  inner  court;  but  should  my  successor  in  this  abode 
of  misery  be,  like  me,  debarred  from  exercise,  and 
also  from  all  converse  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  this 
informaticm  may  be  useful  to  him.  The  file  with  which 
I  accomplished  my  endeavour  is  behind  the  shelf 
which  contains  these  books.  Adieu,  whoever  thott 
art !    Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  Caply !" 

As  he  read,  &e  hopes  which  De  Blenau  had  con- 
ceived from  the  comforts  that  were  allowed  him  fled 
in  air.  There  also,  in  the  same  apartment,  and  doubts 
less  attended  with  the  same  care,  had  the  wretched 
Caply  lingered  away  the  last  hours  of  an  existence 
about  to  be  terminated  by  a  dreadful  and  agonizing 
death.  *'  And  such  may  be  my  fate,**  thought  De  Ble* 
nau  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  springing  from  that 
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antipathy  which  all  things  living  hear  to  death.  But 
the  moment  after,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek,  re- 
proaching him  for  yielding  to  such  a  feeling,  though  no 
one  waa  present  to  witness  its  effects.  "What!'* 
thought  he,  "  I  who  have  confronted  death  a  thousand 
times,  to  tremble  at  it  now !  However,  let  me  see 
the  truth  of  what  this  paper  tells ;''  and  entering  the 
bed-room,  he  approached  the  iron  door,  of  which  he 
easily  drew  back  the  bolts,  Caply  having  taken  care  to 
grease  them  with  oil  from  the  lamp,  so  that  they  moved 
without  creating  the  smallest  noise. 

The  moment  that  these  were  drawn,  the  slightest 
push  opened  the  door,  and  De  Blenau  beheld  before 
him  a  little  winding  stone  staircase,  filling  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  small  towers ;  which  containing  no  cham- 
bers and  only  serving  as  a  back  access  to  the  apart- 
ments in  the  square  tower,  had  been  suffered  in  some 
degree  to  go  to  decay.  The  walls  were  pierced  with 
loop-holes,  which  being  enlarged  by  some  of  the 
stones  having  fallen  away,  afforded  sufficient  aperture 
for  the  moonlight  to  visit  the  interior  with  quite  enough 
power  to  permit  of  De  Blenau's  descen<hn^  without 
other  light.  Leaving  the  lamp,  therefore,  in  the  bed- 
room, he  proceeded  down  the  steps  till  they  at  once 
opened  from  the  turret  into  the  inner  court,  where  all 
was  moonlight  and  silence,  it  being  judged  unneces- 
sary, after  the  prisoners  were  locked  in  for  the  night, 
to  station  even  a  single  sentry  in  a  place  which  was 
otherwise  so  well  secured. 

Without  venturing  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  tower, 
De  Blenau  returned  to  his  apartment,  feeling  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  he  should  not  now  be 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  those  below  in 
case  he  should  desire  it.  He  no  longer  felt  so  abso- 
lutely lonely  as  before,  when  his  situation  had  ap- 
peared almost  as  much  insulated  as  many  of  those  that 
the  lower  dungeons  of  that  very  building  contained, 
who  were  condemned  to  drag  out  the  rest  of  their 
jrears  in  nearly  unbroken  solitude. 

Haying  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  for  the 
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benefit  of  any  one  who  might  foe  confined  there  in  fntor^ 
De  Blenau  fastened  the  iron  door  on  the  inside,  and 
addressing  his  priayer^  to  Heaven,  he  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  For  some  time  his  thoughts  resumed  their 
former  train,  and  continued  to  wander  over  his  situa- 
tion and  its  probable  termination,  but  at  length  his 
ideas  became  confused,  memory  and  perception  gradu- 
ally lost  their  activity,  while  fatigue  wad  the  remaining 
weakness  from  his  late  wounds  overtiame  him,  and  he 
slept 


CHIPTER  Xy. 

1Mich  ahows  a  new  use  for  an  old  castle ;  and  gives  a  good  receipt 
for  leading  a  man  by  the  nose. 

Now  if  the  reader  imagined  that  I  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling 
a  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  a  country  innkeeper 
and  a  conjuror's  first  cousin,  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. Let  him  immediately  transport  himself  back 
to  the  little  village  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup,  and  let  him 
remember  the  church,  and  the  old  trees,  and  the 
ruined  castle  beyond,  with  all  the  circumstances  there- 
unto appertaining;  and  if  any  thing  that  has  since 
passed  has  put  the  particulars  out  of  his  mind,  let  him 
return  to  the  aforesaid  twelfth  chapter,  and  learn  it  by 
heart,  as  a  penance  for  having  forgotten  it  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  remembers  it  fully — I  will  go  on  with 
my  story. 

It  was  in  the  old  ChlLteau  of  St.  Loup,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Mesnil,  on  a  sultry  evening  about  the  end  of 
J  September,  that  a  party  was  assembled,  who,  in  point  of 
rank  and  greatness  of  design,  had  seldom  been  equalled 
within  those  walls,  even  when  they  were  the  habi 
tation  of  the  great  and  beautiful  of  other  days.    But 
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yean  and  centuries  had  passed  since  they  had  been  so 
tenanted.  The  court-yard  was  fiill  of  weeds,  and 
grass,  and  tangled  shrubs :  the  ivy  creeping  over  the 
ruined  viralls  obtruded  its  long  branches  through  the 
unglazed  windows,  and  the  breaches  which  the  siege 
of  time  had  effected  in  the  solid  masonry  gave  en- 
trance to  the  wind  of  night  and  the  wintry  tempest. 

The  chamber  that  had  been  chosen  for  a  place  of 
meeting  on  the  present  occasion  was  one  which,  more 
than  any  other,  had  escaped  the  hand  of  desolation. 
The  casements,  it  is  true,  had  long  ceased  to  boast  of 
glass,  and  part  of  the  wall  itself  had  given  way,  encum-* 
bering  with  its  broken  fragments  the  farther  end  of  the 
great  saloon,  as  it  had  once  been  called.  The  rest, 
however,  of  the  chamber  was  in  very  tolerable  repair, 
aJld  contained  also  several  pieces  of  furniture,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  one  rude  seat,  and  a  large  uncouth 
table,  which  evidently  had  never  belonged  to  the  castle 
in  its  days  of  splendour. 

At  the  head  of  this  table  sat  Gaston  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  younger  brother  of  the  king,  leanmg  his 
head  upon  his  hand  in  an  attitude  of  listless  indiffer- 
ence, and  amusing  himself  by  brushing  the  dust  which 
had  gathered  on  Uie  board  before  him,  into  a  thousand 
fanciful  shapes  with  the  feather  of  a  pen — now  form- 
ing fortifications  with  lines  and  parallels,  and  half- 
moons  and  curtains — and  then  sweeping  them  all  heed- 
lessly away:  offering  no  bad  image  of  the  many  vast 
and  intricate  plans  he  had  engaged  in,  all  of  which  he 
had  overthrown  alike  by  his  caprice  and  indecision. 

Near  him  sat  his  two  great  favourites  and  advisers, 
Montressor  and  St.  Ibal :  the  first  of  whom  was  really 
the  inconsiderate  fool  he  seemed ;  the  second,  though 
not  without  his  share  of  folly,  concealed  deeper  plans 
under  his  assumed  carelessness.  These  two  men, 
whose  pride  was  in  daring  every  thing,  affected  to  con- 
sider nothing  in  the  world  worth  trouble  or  attention, 
professing  at  the  same  time  perfect  indifference  to 
danger  and  uncomfort,  and  contending  that  vice  and 
virtue  were  merely  names,  which  signified  any  thing, 
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according  to  their  applicatioii.  Such  was  the  creed  of 
their  woidd-be  philosophy ;  and  Montressor  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  evincing  that  heedlessness  of  every  thing 
serious  which  formed  the  principal  point  of  his  doctrine. 
In  the  present  instance  he  had  produced  a  couple  of 
dice  from  his  pocket,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  throw- 
ing virith  St  Ibal  for  some  pieces  of  gold  which  lay 
between  them. 

Two  more  completed  the  party  assembled  in  the  old 
OhAteau  of  St  Loup.  The  first  of  these  was  Cinq 
Mars :  his  quick  and  ardent  spirit  did  not  suffer  him 
to  join  in  the  frivolous  pastimes  of  the  others,  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  kept  walking  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, as  if  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  some  one  ex- 
pected by  all ;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  he  turned  at 
the  extremity  of  the  chWber,  he  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
weak  duke  and  his  vicious  companions,  almost  amount- 
ing to  scorn. 

Beside  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  keeping  an 
equal  pace,  was  the  celebrated  President  De  Thou, 
famed  for  unswerving  integrity  and  the  mild  dignity 
of  virtuous  courage.  His  personal  appearance,  how- 
ever, corresponded  ill  with  the  excellence  of  his  mind ; 
and  his  plain  features,  ill-formed  figure,  and  inelegant 
movements,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  handsome 
countenance  and  princely  gait  of  Cinq  Mars,  as  well 
as  the  calm  pensive  expression  of  his  downcast  eye, 
with  the  wild  and  rapid  glance  of  his  companion's. 

As  the  time  wore  away,  the  impatience  of  Cing 
Mars  visibly  increased ;  and  every  two  of  three  min- 
utes he  would  stop,  and  look  out  from  one  of  the  open 
casements,  and  then  approaching  the  table  would  take 
one  of  the  torches,  of  which  there  were  several  lighted 
in  the  room,  and  strike  it  against  the  wall  to  increase 
the  flame.  "  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  cried  he  at 
length,  "  that  Fontrailles  has  not  y#t  arrived." 

"  Oh !  no.  Cinq  Mars,"  replied  De  Thou,  **  we  are 
a  iull  hour  before  the  time.  You  were  so  impatient, 
my  good  friend,  that  you  made  us  all  set  off  long  be- 
fore it  was  necessary." 
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^^Why,  it  is  quite  dark,"  said  the  master  of  &e 
horse,  '*  and  Fontrailles  promised  to  be  here  at  nine. 
-^It  is  surely  nine,  is  it  not,  Montressor  ?" 

"  Size  ace,"  said  the  gambler,  "  quatre  a  quatre^  St. 
Ibal.    I  shall  win  yet." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Cinq  Mars — ^**  who  will  tell  me  the 
time?  I  wish  we  could  have  clck;ks  made  small 
enough  to  put  in  our  pockets." 

**  1  will  show  you  what  will  tell  us  ihe  hour  as  well 
as  if  we  had,"  answered  De  Thou.  "  Look  out  there 
in  the  west!  Do  you  see  what  a  red  light  the  sun 
still  casts  i^n  those  heavy  masses  of  cloud  that  are 
coming  up  ?  Now  the  sun  goes  down  at  seven ;  so 
you  may  judge  it  can  scarce  be  eight  yet." 

**  Cinq  queUre  /"  cried  Montressor,  throwing.  "  I 
have  lost,  afier  all — Monsieur  de  Thou,  will  you  bet 
me  a  thousand  crowns  that  it  is  not  past  eight  by  the 
village  clock  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup  ?" 

**  No,  indeed !"  replied  the  president ;  **  I  neither 
wish  to  win  your  money.  Monsieur  Montressor,  nor 
to  lose  my  own.  Nor  do  I  see  how  such  a  bet  could 
be  determined." 

**  Oh !  if  yt)u  do  not  take  the  bet,  there  is  no  use  of 
inquiring  how  it  might  be  determined,"  rejoined  Mon- 
tressor. **  Monseigneur,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  just  swept  away  his  last 
fortification,  and  was  laying  out  a  flower-garden  in  its 
place;  **can  you  tell  how  in  the  name  of  fortune 
these  chairs  and  this  table  eame  here,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  place  is  as  empty  as  your  highness's  purse  ?" 

**  Or  as  your  head,  Montressor,"  answered  the  duke. 
**  But  the  truth  is,  they  were  the  property  of  poor  old 
P^re  Le  Rouge,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  these 
ruins, — half-knave,  half-madman, — till  they  tried  and 
burnt  him  for  a  sorcerer  down  in  the  wood  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Sitce  then  it  has  been  called  the  Sor- 
cerer's Gbrove,  and  the  country  people  are  not  fond  of 
passing  through  it,  which  has  doubtless  saved  the  old 
conjurer's  furniture  from  being  burnt  for  firewood :  for 
Boae  of  the  old  women  in  the  neighbourhood  dare 
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come  to  fetch  it,  or  infallibly  it  would  under^  the 
same  fate  as  its  master." 

"So,  that  wood  is  called  the  Sorcerer's  Grove," 
said  St.  Ibal,  laughing:  "that  is  the  reason  your 
highness  brought  us  round  the  other  way,  is  it  not?" 

Gaston  of  Orleans  coloured  a  good  deal  at  a  jest 
which  touched  too  near  one  of  his  prevailing  weak- 
nesses ;  for  no  one  was  more  tinctured  with  the  super-  '•. 
stition  of  the  day  than  himself,  yet  no  one  was  more 
ashamed  of  such  credulity.  "No,  no!"  answered  he ; 
"  I  put  no  faith  in  Pere  Le  Rouge  and  his  prophecies. 
He  made  too  great  a  mistake  in  my  own  case  to  show 
himself  to  me  since  his  predictions  have  proved  false, 
I  will  answer  for  him." 

"Why,  what  did  he  predict  about  you,  mon- 
seigneur  ?"  asked  De  Thou,  who  knew  the  faith  which 
the  duke  still  placed  in  astrology. 

"A  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  answered  the  duke, 
affecting  a  tone  very  foreign  to  his  real  feelings. 
**  He  predicted  that  I  should  marry  the  queen,  after 
the  death  of  Louis.  Now,  you  see,  I  have  married 
some  one  else,  and  therefore  his  prophecy  was  false. 
But  however,  as  I  said,  these  chairs  belonged  to  him: 
where  he  got  them  I  know  not — ^perhaps  from  the 
devil ;  but  at  all  events,  1  wish  he  were  here  to  fill 
one  now ;  he  would  be  a  good  companion  in  our  ad- 
ventures." As  he  spoke,  a  bright  flash  of  lightning 
blazed  through  the  apartment,  followed  by  a  loud  and 
rolling  peal  of  thimder,  which  made  the  duke  start, 
exclaiming,  "Jesuf  what  a  flash!" 

"  Your  highness  thought  it  was  P^re  Le  Rouge," 
said  St.  Ibal ;  "  but  he  would  most  likely  come  in  at 
the  door,  if  he  did  come ;  not  through  the  window." 

Gaston  of  Orleans  heard  the  jests  of  his  two  com« 
panions  without  anger ;  and  a  moment  or  two  after. 
Cinq  Mars,  who  stood  near  on4  of  the  dilapidated 
casements,  turned  roimd,  exclaiming,  "  Hark !  I  hear 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet :  it  is  Fontrailles  at  last. 
•Give  me  a  torch ;  I  will  show  him  where  we  are." 
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^*If  it  should  be  the  devil  now — "said  Montressor, 
as  Cinq  Mars  left  the  room. 

"  Or  Pere  Le  Rouge,"  added  St.  Ibal. 

«  Or  both,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

*♦  Why  for  cunning  and  mischief  they  would  scarcely 
supply  the  fdace  of  one  Fontrailles,"  rejoined  St.  Ibal. 
**  But  here  comes  one  or  the  other,— I  suppose  it  is 
the  same  to  your  royal  highness  which." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  answered  the  duke,  "they  shall  all  be 
welcome.  Nothing  like  keeping  good  company,  St 
Ibal." 

As  he  spoke.  Cinq  Mars  returned,  accompanied  by 
Fontrailles,  both  laughing  with  no  small  glee.  "What 
makes  ye  so  merry,  my  lords  ?"  exclaimed  Montressor ; 
"  a  laugh  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  lost.  Has  Monsieur 
de  Fontrailles  encountered  his  old  friend  Sathanas  by 
the  road-side,  or  what  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Cinq  Mars,  "  he  has  only  bam- 
boozled an  innkeeper.  But  come,  Fontrailles,  let  us 
not  lose  time :  will  you  read  over  the  articles  of  alli- 
ance to  which  we  are  to  put  our  names ;  and  let  us 
determine  upon  them  to-night,  for,  if  ^'^meet  fre- 
quently in  this  way,  we  shall  become  suispected  ere 
our  design  be  ripe." 

"Willingly  for  my  part,"  replied  Fontrailles,  ap- 
proaching the  table,  and  speaking  with  some .  degree 
of  emphasis,  but  without  immediately  deviating  into 
declamation.  "There  certainly  never  was  a  case 
when  speedy  decision  was  more  requisite  than  the 
present.  Every  man  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant,  has  felt,  and  does  now  feel,  the  evils 
which  we  are  met  to  remedy.  It  is  no  longer  zeal, 
but  necessity,  which  urges  us  to  oppose  the  tyranny 
of  this  daring  minister.  It  is  no  longer  patriotism,  but 
self-defence.  In  such  a  case,  all  means  are  justifi- 
able ;  for  when  a  man  (as  Richelieu  has  done)  breaks 
through  every  law,  human  and  divine,  to  serve  the  un- 
generous purpose  of  his  own  aggrandizement ;  when 
he  sports  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  with 
less  charity  than  a  wild  beast ;  are  we  not  bound  to 
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consider  him  such,  and  to  hmit  him  to  the  death  finr  the 

general  safety  f 

De  Thou  shook  his  head,  as  if  there  was  something 
in  the  proposition  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe ;  but 
Cinq  Mars  at  once  gave  his  unqualified  assent,  and  all 
being  seated  round  the  table,  Fontrailles  drew  forth 
some  papers,  and  proceeded. 

'*  This,  then,  is  our  first  grand  object,"  said  he :  **to 
deprire  this  tyrant,  whose  abuse  of  power  not  only 
extends  t9  oppress  the  subject,  but  who  even  dares, 
with  most  monstrous  presumption,  to  curb  and  ovemile 
the  royal  authority,  making  ihe  monarch  a  mere  slave 
to  his  will,  and  the  monarch's  name  but  a  shield  behind 
which  to  shelter  his  own  crimes  and  iniquities-^I  say, 
to  deprive  this  usurping  favourite  of  the  means  of  ^drain- 
ing the  treasures,  sacrificing  the  honour,  and  spilling  the 
blood  of  France ;  thereby  to  free  our  king  from  bond- 
age, to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  our  country, 
and  to  bring  back  to  our  homes  long  banished  confi* 
dence,  security,  and  ease — To  this  you  all  agree  ?" 

A  general  assent  followed,  and  Fontrailles  went  on. 

''  Safely  {o  efiect  our  purpose,  it  is  not  oidy  neces- 
sary to  use-3very  energy  of  our  minds,  but  to  exert  aU 
the  local  power  we  possess.  Every  member,  therefore, 
of  our  association,  will  use  all  his  influence  with  those 
who  are  attached  to  him  by  favour  or  connexion,  and 
prepare  all  his  vassals,  troops,  and  retainers,  to  act  in 
whatsoever  manner  shall  hereafter  be  determined,  and 
wiU  also  sunass  whatever  sums  he  can  procure  for  the 
general  object.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate certain  bodies  of  men  on  particular  points,  f(Nr  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  some  strong  fortified  places.  And 
farther,  it  will  fa^  advisable  narrowly  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  cardinal,  in  order  to  make  ourselves 
masters  of  his  person." 

**  But  whose  authority  shall  we  have  for  this  ?"  de- 
manded De  Thou;  '^for  while  he  continues  prime 
minister  by  the  king's  consent,  we  are  committing  high 
treasmi  to  restrain  his  person." 

«  We  must  not  be  so  scrupulous,  De  Thou,"  rejoined 
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Cinq  Mars ;  *'  we  must  free  his  majesty  from  those 
magic  chains  in  which  Richelieu  has  so  long  held  his 
mind,  before  we  can  expect  him  to  do  any  thing  openly : 
but  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  procure  his  private  assent. 
I  have  sounded  his  inclinations  already,  and  am  sure 
of  my  ground.  But  proceed,  Fontrailles  :  let  us  hear 
what  arrangement^  you  have  made  respecting  troops, 
for  we  must  have  some  power  to  back  us,  or  we  shall 
fail." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Fontrailles,  "  I  bring  with  me  the 
most  generous  offers  from  the  noble  Duke  of  Bouillon. 
They  are  addressed  to  you.  Cinq  Mars,  but  were  sent 
open  to  me.  I  may  as  well,  therefore,  give  their  con- 
tents at  once,  and  you  can  afterward  peruse  them  at 
your  leisure.  The  duke  here  offers  to  place  his  town 
and  principality  of  Sedan  in  our  hands,  as  a  depot  for 
arms  and  munition,  and  also  as  a  place  of  retreat  and 
safety,  and  a  rendezvous  for  the  assembling  of  forces. 
He  farther  promises,  on  the  very  first  call,  to  march  his 
victorious  troops  from  Italy,  when,  as  he  says,  every 
soldier  will  exult  in  the  effort  to  liberate  his  country." 

"Generously  promised  of  the  duke,"  exclaimed 
Montressor,  slapping  the  table  with  mock  enthusiasm* 
**  My  head  to  a  bunch  of  Macon  grapes,  he  expects  to 
be  prime  minister  in  Richelieu's  place." 

"  The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  Monsieur  de  Montressor," 
replied  Cinq  Mars  somewhat  warmly,  "  has  the  good 
of  his  country  at  heart ;  and  is  too  much  a  man  of  hon- 
our to  harbour  the  ungenerous  thought  you  would 
attribute  to  him." 

"  My  dear  Cinq  Mars,  do  not  be  angry,"  said  Mon- 
tressor. "  Don't  you  see  how  much  the  odds  were  in 
my  favour  ?  Why,  I  betted  my  head  to  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  who  do  you  think  would  be  fool  enough  to 
hazard  a  full  bunch  of  grapes  against  an  empty  head  ? 
But  go  on,  -Fontrailles  ;  where  are  the  next  troops  to 
come  from  ?" 

"  From  Spain !"  answered  Fontrailles,  calmly ;  while 
at  the  name  of  that  country,  at  open  war  with  France, 
and  for  years  considered  as  its  most  dangerous  enemy, 
Vol.  I.— I      17 
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each  countenance  round  the  table  assumed  a  look  of 
astonishment  and  disapprobation,  which  would  probably 
have  daunted  any  other  than  the  bold  conspirator  who 
named  it 

'^  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Gkiston  of  (Means,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  breath.  **None  of  the  Spanish 
Catholicon  for  me  ;**  ^uding  to  the  name  which  had 
been  used  to  stigmati^  the  assistance  that  the  League 
had  received  from  Spain  during  the  civil  wars  occa- 
sioned by  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.  to  the  throne. 
'« No,  no !  Monsieur  de  FontraiUes,  this  is  high  treason 
at  once." 

St  Ibal  was  generally  supposed,  and  with  much 
appearance  of  truth,  to  have  some  secret  connexion 
with  the  Spanish  court ;  and  having  now  recovered 
from  the  first  surprise  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
by  the  bold  mention  of  an  alliance  with  that  obnoxious 
country,  he  jested  at  the  fears  df  the  timid  andimsteady 
duke,  well  knowing  that  by  such  means  he  was  easily 
governed.  "Death  to  my  soul!"  exclaimed  he. — 
"  Your  highness  calls  out  against  high  treason,  wheii 
it  is  what  you  have  lived  upon  all  your  life  I  Why,  it 
is  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to  you.  A  little  treason 
is  as  necessary  to  your  comfort  as  a  dice-box  is  to 
Montressor,  a  Barbary  horse  to  Cinq  Mars,  or  a  bird- 
net  and  hawking-glove  to  the  king.  But,  to  speak  se- 
riously, monseigaeur,"  he  continued, "  is  it  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  some  farther  support  than 
that  which  Monsieur  de  Bouillon  promises  1  His  en- 
thusiasm may  have  deceived  him ; — ^his  troops  may  not 
be  half  so  well  inclined  to  our  cause  as  he  is  himself; 
he  might  be  taken  ill ;  he  might  either  be  arrested  by 
the  gout,  to  which  he  is  subject ;  or  by  the  cardinal, 
to  whom  we  all  wish  he  was  not  subject.  A  thousand 
causes  might  prevent  his  giving  us  the  assistance  L 
^  intends,  and  then  what  a  useful  auxiliary  would  Spain 
prove.  Besides,  we  do  not  call  in  Spain  to  fight  against 
France,  but  for  France.  Spain  is  not  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  but  only  of  the  cardinal;  and  the  moment 
that  man  is  removed^  who  for  his  sole  interest  and  to 
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render  himself  necessary  has  carried  on  a  war  which 
has  nearly  depopulated  the  kingdom,  a  lasting  and 
glorious  peace  will  be  established  between  the  two 
countries;  and  thus  we  sl^iall  confer  another  great 
benefit  on  the  nation." 

"  Why,  in  that  point  of  view,  I  have  no  objection," 
replied  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  "  But  do  you  not  think 
that  Louis  will  disapprove  of  it  ?" 

"  We  must  not  let  him  know  it,"  said  Montressor, 
"  till  Richelieu  is  removed,  and  then  he  will  be  as  glad 
of  it  as  any  one." 

"  But  stUl,"  rejoined  the  duke,  with  more  pertinacity 
than  he  generally  displayed,  "  I  am  hot  fond  of  bring- 
ing Spanish  troops  into  France.  Who  can  vouch  that 
we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  them?" 

«  That  will  I,"  answered  St.  Ibal.  **  Has  your  high- 
ness forgot  what  good  faith  and  courtesy  the  Spanish 
government  has  shown  you  in  your  exile ;  as  also  the 
assistance  it  yielded  to  your  late  royal  mother  ?  Be- 
sides, we  need  not  call  in  a  large  body  of  troops.  Whit 
number  do  you  propose,  Fontrailles  f 

"  The  offer  of  Spain  is  five  thousand,"  replied  Fon- 
trailles; "with  the  promise  of  ten  thousand  more, 
should  we  require  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  open  and 
noble  than  the  whole  proceeding  of  King  Philip.  He 
leaves  it  entirely  to  ourselves  what  guarantee  we  will 
place  in  his  hands  for  the  safety  of  his  troops." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  getting 
tired  of  the  subject,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  good 
faith.  I  am  satisfied,  St.  Ibal ;  and  whatever  yoii  think 
right,  I  Avill  agree  to.  I  leave  it  all  to  you  and  Mon- 
tressor." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Fontrailles,  hastily,  "  that  being 
settled,  we  will  proceed — " 

"  Your  pardon,"  interposed  De  Thou,  "  I  must  be 
heard  now — Your  schemes  extend  much  farther  than  I 
had  "ftny  idea  of — Cinq  Mars,  I  was  not  informed  of  all 
this — had  I  been  so,  I  never  would  have  come  here. 
To  serve  my  country,  to  rid  her  of  a  minister  who,  as 
I  conceive,  has  nearly  destroyed  her,  who  has  trampled 
12 
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France  under  his  feet,  and  enthralled  her  in  a  hlood- 
stained  chain,  I  would  to-morrow  lay  my  head  upon  the 
block — Frown  not,  Monsieur  de  Fontrailles— Cinq 
Mars,  my  noble  friend,  do  not  look  offended— but  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  crime  into  which 
mistaken  zeal  is  hurrying  you.  Are  we  not  subjects 
of  France  ?  and  is  not  France  at  war  with  Spain  ?  and 
though  we  may  all  wish  and  pray  God  that  this  war 
may  cease,  yet  to  treat  or  conspire  with  that  hostile 
kingdom  is  an  act  which  makes  us  traitors  to  our 
country  and  rebels  to  our  king.  Old  De  Thou  has  but 
two  things  to  lose — ^his  life  and  his  honour.  His  life 
is  valueless.  He  would  sacrifice  it  at  once  for  the 
least  benefit  to  his  country.  He  would  sacrifice  it. 
Cinq  Mars,  for  his  friendship  for  you.  But  his  honour 
must  not  be  sullied  ;  and  as  through  life  he  has  kept 
it  unstained,  so  shall  it  go  with  him  unstained  to  his 
last' hour.  Were  it  merely  personal  danger  you  called 
tipon  me  to  undergo,  I  would  not  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  risk :  but  my  fame,  my  allegiance,  my  very  salva- 
tion are  concerned,  and  I  will  never  give  my  sanction 
to  a  plan  which  begins  by  the  treasonable  proposal  of 
bringing  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of  the  land.** 

"  As  to  your  salvation,  Monsieur  le  President,"  said 
Montressor,  "  I'll  undertake  to  buy  that  for  you  for  a 
hundred  crowns.  You  shall  have  an  indulgence  to 
commit  sins  ad  libitum,  in  which  high  treason  shall  be 
specified  by  name.  Now,  though  these  red-hot  heretics 
of  Germany,  who  seem  inclined  to  bring  that  fiery  place 
upon  earth,  which  his  holiness  threatens  them  with  in 
another  world,  and  who  are  assisted  by  our  Catholic 
cardinal  with  money,  troops,  ammunition,  and  all  the 
hell-invented  implements  of  war, — ^though  Uiese  Protest 
ants,  I  say,  put  no  trust  in  the  indulgences  which  their 
apostacy  has  rendered  cheap  in  the  market,  yet  I  am 
sure  you  are  by  far  too  stanch  a  stickler  for  all  antique 
abuses  to  doubt  their  efficacy.  I  suppose,  therefore, 
when  salvation  can  be  had  for  a  hundred  crowns,  good 
Monsieur  de  Thou,  you  can  have  ^o  scruple  on  that 
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score — ^unless  indeed  you  are  as  stingy  as  the  dog  in 
the  fable." 

^^  Jests  are  no  arguments,  Monsieur  de  Montressor," 
replied  De  Thou,  with  stem  gravity  ;  "  you  have  a  bad 
habit,  young  sir,  of  scoffing  at  what  wiser  men  revere. 
Had  you  any  religion  yourself,  of  any  kind,  or  any 
reason  for  having  none,  we  might  pardon  your  error, 
because  it  was  founded  on  prinoiple.  As  for  myself, 
sir,  what  I  believe,  I  believe  from  conviction,  and  what 
I  do,  I  do  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  is  right , 
without  endeavouring  to  cloak  a  bad  cause  with  a  show 
of  spirit,  or  to  hide  my  incapacity  to  defend  it  with  stale 
jokes  and  profane  raillery.  Gentlemen,  you  act  as 
you  please ;  for  my  part,  I  enter  into  no  plan  by  which 
Spain  is  to  be  employed  or  treated  Mrith.'' 

"  I  think  it  dangerous  too,"  said  the  unsteady  Duke 
of  Orieans. 

"  Ten  times  more  dangerous  to  attempt  any  thing 
without  it,"  exclaimed  Fontrailles.  "  Should  we  not 
be  fools  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  without  some 
foreign  power  to  support  us  ?  We  might  as  well  go 
to  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  offer  our  throats  to  Riche- 
lieu at  once." 

Montressor  and  St.  Ibal  both  applied  themselves  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  duke,  and  soon  succeeded  in  re- 
moving from  his  mind  any  apprehensions  on  the  score 
of  Spain :  but  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  look 
suspiciously  at  De  Thou,  who  had  risen  from  the  table, 
and  was  again  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
At  length  Gaston  beckoned  to  Cinq  Mars,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear. 

"You  do  him  wrong,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Cinq 
Mars,  indignantly,  "  I  will  answer  for  his  faith.  De 
Thou,"  he  continued,  "the  duke  asks  your  promise  not 
to  reveal  what  you  have  heard  this  night ;  and  though 
I  think  my  friend  ought  not  to  be  suspected,  I  will  be 
obliged  by  your  giving  it." 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  De  Thou ;  "  his  highness 
need  be  under  no  alarm.    On  my  honour,  in  life  or  in 
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death,  I  will  never  betray  what  I  have  heard  here* 
But  ^at  I  may  hear  as  little  as  possible,  I  will  take 
one  of  these  torches,  and  wait  for  you  in  the  lower 
apartments.** 

**  Take  care  that  you  do  not  meet  with  Pere  Lo 
Rouge,  Monsieur  de  Thou,**  exclaimed  St  Ibal  as  De 
Thou  left  them. 

"  Cease  your  jesting,  gentlemen,"  said  Cinq  Mars ; 
'^  we  have  had  too  much  of  it  already.  A  man  with 
the  good  conscience  of  my  friend  De  Thou,  need  not 
mind  whom  he  meets.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved 
to  go  on  with  the  business  I  have  undertaken ;  I  be- 
lieve I  am  in  the  right ;  and  if  not,  God  forgive  mOt 
for  my  intentions  are  good." 

The  rest  of  the  pian  was  soon  settled  Biter  the 
president  had  left  the  room ;  and  the  treaty  which  it 
was  proposed  to  enter  into  with  Spain  was  read  through 
and  approved.  The  last  question  which  occurred,  was 
the  means  of  convejring  a  copy  of  this  treaty  to  the 
court  of  King  Philip,  without  taking  the  circuitous  route 
by  the  Low  Countries.  Numerous  difficulties  presented 
themselves  to  every  plan  that  was  suggested,  till  Fon- 
trailles,  with  an  affectation  of  great  modesty,  proposed 
to  be  the  bearer  himself,  if,  as  he  said,  they  considered 
his  abilities  equal  to  the  task. 

The  offer  was  of  course  gladly  accepted,  as  he  well 
knew  it  would  be :  and  now  being  to  the  extent  of  his 
wish  furnished  with  unlimited  powers,  and  possessed 
of  a  document  which  put  the  lives  of  all  his  associates 
in  his  power,  FontraiUes  brought  the  conference  to  an 
end:  it  being  agreed  that  the  parties  should  not  meet 
again  till  after  his  return  from  Spain. 

A  few  minutes  more  were  spent  in  seeking  cloaks 
and  hats,  and  extinguishing  the  torches ;  and  then  de* 
scending  to  the  court-yard,  they  mounted  their  horses, 
which  had  found  shelter  in  the  ruined  stable  of  the  old 
castle,  and  set  out  on  their  various  roads.  By  this  time 
the  storm  had  cleared  away,  leaving  the  air  but  the  purer 
and  the  more  serene  ;  and  the  bright  moon  shining  near 
her  meridian,  served  to  light  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thog 
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on  the  way  towards  Paris,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  his  party  bent  their  steps  towards  Bourfoon,  and  Fon- 
trailles  set  off  for  Troyes  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to 
Spain. 


CHAPTER  XVI- 

Intended  to  prove  that  keen-sighted  politicians  are  but  bozsards  after 
all,  and  to  show  how  Philip  the  woodman  took  a  lide.  earlier  than 
usual. 

I  WISH  to  Heayen  it  were  possible,  in  a  true  story, 
to  follow  the  old  Greek's  rule,  and  preserve  at  least 
imity  of  place  throughout.  It  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  both  to  writer  and  reader,  if  we  could  make 
all  our  characters  come  into  one  hall,  say  their  say, 
and  have  done  with  it.  But  there  is  only  one  place 
where  they  could  be  supposed  to  mee1r--heroes  and 
heroines,  statesmen  and  conspirators,  servant  and 
master,  proud  and  humble — ^the  true  Procrustes'  bed 
which  is  made  to  fit  every  one.  However,  as  before 
I  could  get  them  there,  the  story  would  be  done,  and 
the  generation  passed  away,  I  must  even  violate  all 
the  unities  together,  and  gallop  after  my  characters 
all  over  the  country,  as  I  have  often  seen  a  shepherd 
in  the  Landes  of  France,  striding  here  and  there  upon 
his  long  stilts  after  his  wilful  and  straggling  sheep,  and 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  keep  them  all  togeUier.  I  must 
ask  the  reader,  therefore,  to  get  into  the  chaise  with 
me,  and  set  off  for  ChantiUy ;  and  as  we  go,  I  will  tell 
him  a  few  anecdotes,  just  to  pass  the  time. 

It  was  a  common  custom  with  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
to  spend  a  part  of  the  morning  in  that  large  circular 
piece  of  ground  at  Chai^illy,  called  then,  as  now,  th^ 
manege ;  while  his  various  hunters,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight,  were  exercised  before  him.  Here,  while 
the  few  gentlemen  that  generaUy  accompanied  him. 
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stood  a  tt^  behind,  he  would  lean  against  one  of  the 
pillars  that  surrounded  the  place,  and  remark,  with  the 
most  minute  exactitude,  every  horse  as  it  passed  him, 
expressing  his  approbation  to  the  grooms  when,  any 
thing  gave  him  satisfaction.  But  on  the  same  morning 
which  had  witnessed  at  St.  Germain  the  arrest  of  De 
{  Blenau,  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  king  at 
OhantiUy.  He  was  impatient,  cross,  and  implacable : 
and  Lord  Montague,  an  English  nobleman,  who  was 
at  that  time  much  about  him,  remaiked  in  a  low  voice 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  '*  His  majesty  is  as 
peevish  as  a  crossed  child,  when  Cinq  Mars  is  absent.** 

The  name  of  his  grand  ecuyer,  though  spoken  very 
low,  caught  the  king's  ear. 

"  Do  any  of  you  know  when  Cinq  Mars  retoma  V* 
demanded  he.  •*  We  never  proceed  well  when  he  is 
not  here. — ^Look  at  that  man  now,  how  he  rides,*'  con- 
tinued Louis,  pointing  to  one  of  the  grooms ;  *'  would 
not  any  one  take  him  for  a  monkey  on  horseback  !  Do 
you  know  where  Cinq  Mars  is  gone,  Mi  Lor  ?^ 

"  I  hear,  sire,"  replied  Lord  Montague,  "  that  he  is 
gone  with  Monsieur  de  Thou  to  Troyes,  where  he  has 
an  estate,  about  which  there  is  some  dispute,  which 
Monsieur  de  Thou,  who  is  learned  in  such  matters,  is 
to  determine." 

'*  To  Troyes !"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  that  is  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days — ^Did  not  some  of  you  tell  me,  that 
Chavigni  arrived  last  night,  while  I  was  hunting  ?" 

"  I  did  so,  please  your  majesty,"  replied  one  of  the 
gentlemen ;  "  and  I  hear,  moreover,  that  the  cardinal 
himself  slept  at  Luzarches  last  night,  with  the  purpose 
of  being  here  early  this  morning." 

'*  The  cardinal  at  Luzarches !"  said  the  king,  a  cloud 
coming  over  his  brow.  "  It  is  strange  I  had  not  notice 
— ^we  shall  scarce  have  room  for  them  all — ^I  expect 
the  queen  to-night — ^and  the  cardinal  and  her  majesty 
are  as  fond  of  each  other  as  a  hawk  and  a  heron 
pouleU" 

Louis  wa»  evidently  puzzled.  Now  the  best  way  to 
cut  the  gordian  knot  of  an  embarros^  is  to  run  away 
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from  it,  and  let  it  settle  itself,  lit  is  sure  to  get  nn- 
ravelled  somehow ;  and  by-  &e  time  you  come  back,  a 
thousand  to  one  the  fracas  is  orer.  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, who  of  all  men  on  earth  hated  what  is  called 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  a  piece  of  toorky  except  when  he 
made  it  himself,  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  adopt- 
ing the  expedient  above  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  had 
been  somewhat  a  loser  by  the  experiment  However, 
it  was  a  habit  now,  confirmed  by  age,  and  therefore 
more  powerful  than  nature.  Accordingly,  after  think- 
ing for  a  moment  about  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  and 
their  mutual  hatred,  and  their  being  pent  up  together 
in  the  small  space  of  Chantilly,  like  two  game  cocks 
in  a  cock-pit ;  and  seeing  no  end  to  it  whatever,  he 
suddenly  burst  forth — 

*'Gome,  messieurs,  Fll  go  hunt  Quick!  saddle 
the  horses !"  and  casting  kmgly  care  from  his  mind, 
he  began  humming  the  old  air  Que  ne  suis  je  un  Berger  ! 
while  he  walked  across  the  manage  towards  the  stables. 
But  just  at  that  moment,  Chavigni  presented  himself, 
doffing  his  hat  with  all  respect  to  the  king,  who  could 
not  avoid  seeing  him. 

Louis  was  brought  to  bay,  but  still  he  stood  his 
ground.  **AhI  good  day.  Monsieur  de  Chavigni^" 
exclaimed  he,  moving  on  towards  the  stables.  ^'  Come 
in  good  time  to  hunt  with  us.  We  know  you  are  free 
of  the  forest" 

**  I  humbly  thank  your  majesty,**  replied  the  8tate»- 
man ;  ^'  but  I  am  attending  the  cardinal.'' 

"  And  why  not  attend  the  king,  sir  1  Ha !"  exclaimed 
Louis,  his  brow  gathering  into  a  heavy  frown.  "  It  is 
our  will  that  you  attend  us,  sir." 

Chavigni  (Hd  not  often  commit  such  blunders,  but  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  remember  at  all  times  to  pay 
those  external  marks  of  respect  which  generally  attend 
real  power,  to  a  person  who  had  weaUy  resigned  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  another :  and  as  the  car- 
dinal not  only  possessed  kingly  sway,  but  maintained 
kingly  state,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  king  him- 
self was  treated  with  scanty  ceremony.  ^  This,  how- 
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eyer,  always  irritated  Louis  not  a  little.  He  cared 
not  for  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  he  cared  not  even 
for  the  luxuries  of  royalty ;  hut  of  the  personal  reve- 
rence due  to  his  station,  he  would  not  hate  an  iota,  and 
clung  to  the  shadow  when  he  had  let  the  substance 
pass  away.  The  statesman  now  hastened  to  repair 
his  error,  and  bowing  profoundly,  he  replied,  "  Hzd  I 
not  thought  that  in  serving  the  cardinal  I  best  served 
your  majesty,  I  should  not  have  ventured  on  so  bcdd 
an  answer ;  but  as  your  majesty  is  good  enough  to 
consider  my  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  accompanying  you,  your  invitation  will  be 
more  than  excuse  for  breaking  my  appointment  with 
the  cardinal." 

To  bear  the  burthen  of  forcing  one  of  the  council  to 
break  his  engagement  with  the  prime  minister^  and  all 
for  so  trifling  a  cause  as  an  accidental  hunting-party,  was 
not  in  the  least  what  the  king  wished  or  intended,  and 
he  would  very-  willingly  have  excused  Chavigni's 
attendance ;  but  Chavigni  would  not  be  excused. 

The  wily  statesman  well  knew,  that  Richelieu  had 
that  day  a  point  to  carry  with  the  king  of  the  deepest 
importance  as  to  the  stability  of  his  power.  The  queen, 
whom  the  cardinal  had  long  kept  in  complete  depres- 
sion, being  now  the  mother  of  two  princes,  her  in- 
fluence was  increasing  in  the  country  to  a  degree  that 
alarmed  the  minister  for  his  own  sway.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple with  Richelieu  always  to  meet  an  evil  in  its  birth ; 
and  seeing  plainly  that  as  the  king's  health  declined — 
and  it  was  then  failing  fast — the  party  of  Anne  of 
Austria  would  increase,  if  he  did  not  take  strong  mea- 
sures to  annihilate  it — he  resolved  at  once  to  ruin  her 
with  her  husband,  to  deprive  her  of  her  children,  and, 
if  possible,  even  to  send  her  back  to  Spain.  **  And 
then,"  thought  he,  "  after  the  king's  death  I  shall  be 
regent. — ^Regent  ?  King !  ay,  and  one  more  despotic 
than  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  For  twenty 
years  this  young  dauphin  must  be  under  my  guidance ; 
an#t  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  I  caimot  keep  him  there 
till  my  sand  be  run."  Ard  the  proud  man  who  reasoned 
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thus,  knew  not  that  even  then  he  trembled  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  ,    '  ^ 

"  Ainsi,  dissipateurs  peu  sages 
Des  rapides  biemaits  du  temps, 
'I  Nos  desirs  embrassent  des  &ge8, 

'  Et  nous  n'avons  que  des  instans." 

However,  the  object  of  his  present  visit  to  Chantilly 
was  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  queen ;  and  Chavigni, 
who  suffered  his  eyes  to  be  blinded  to  simple  right  an4 
wrong  by  the  maxims  of  state  policy,  lent  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  cardinal's  measures,  little  imagining  that 
personal  hatred  had  any  share  in  the  motives  of  the 
great  minister  whose  steps  he  followed. 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  Chavigni  t|^at  he 
might  greatly  promote  the  object  in  view  by  accom- 
panying the  king  in  the  present  instance.  He  knew 
that  in  difficult  enterprises  the  most  'trifling  circum- 
^  stances  may  be  turned  to  advantage ;  and  he  considered 
it  a  great  thing  gained  at  that  moment,  to  lay  Louis 
under  the  necessity  of  oflering  some  amends,  even  for 
the  apparent  trifle  of  making  him  break  his  appoint- 
ment with  Richelieu.  In  riding  with  the  king,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  monarch's 
state  of  mind,  which  he  perceived  was  unusually  irri- 
tated, and  also  of  preparing  the  way  for  those  impres- 
sions which  Richelieu  intended  to  give:  and  ac- 
cordingly he  avoided  with  consummate  art  any  subject 
which  might  open  the  way  for  Louis  to  withdraw  his 
previous  order  to  accompany  him. 

Having  already  followed  one  royal  hunt  somewhat 
too  minutely,  we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  present ; 
only  observing  that  during  the  course  of  the  day,  Cha- 
vigni had  many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
-  king,  and  took  care  to  inform  him  that  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands  was  showing  itself  much  against 
the  arms  of  France ;  that  no  plan  was  formed  by  the 
government,  which  did  not  by  some  means  reach  the 
ears  of  the  Spanish  generals,  and  consequently  that 
all  the  mancBuvres  of  the  French  troops  were  unavail- 
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ing ;  aiul  from  this,  as  a  natural  deduction,  he  inferred, 
that  some  one  at  the  comrt  of  France  must  convey  in*- 
formation  to  the  enemy ;  mingling  these  pleasant  mat- 
ters of  discourse,  with  suncfiy  sage  observations  re- 
specting the  iniquity  and  baseness  of  thus  betraying 
France  to  her  enemies. 

Louis  was  exactly  in  the  humour  that  the  states- 
man could  have  wished.  Peevish  from  the  absence 
of  Cinq  Mars,  and  annoyed  by  the  unexpected  coming 
of  Richelieu,  he  listened  with  indignation  to  all  that 
Chavigni  told  him,  of  any  one  in  France  conveying 
mtelligence  to  a  country  which  he  hated  with  the 
blindest  antipathy. 

The  predominant  passion  in  the  king's  mind  had 
long  been  his  dislike  to  Spain,  but  more  especially  to 
Philip,  whom  he  regarded  as  aperscmal  enemy:  and 
Chavigni  easily  discerned,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
news  he  conveyed  was  received,  that  if  they  could 
cast  any  probable  suspicion  on  the  queen  (and  Cha- , 
vigni  really  believed  her  guilty),  Louis  would  set  no 
bounds  to  his  anger.  But  just  at  the  moment  he  was 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  probable  success  of 
their  schemes,  a  part  of  the  storm  he  had  been  so 
busily  raising  fell  unexpectedly  upon  himself. 

**  Well,  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  said  the  king,  after 
the  chase  was  over,  and  the  royal  party  were  riding 
sl3wly  back  towards  Chantilly,  **  this  hunting  is  a  right 
noble  sport :  think  you  not  so,  sir  ?" 

**  In  truth  I  do,  sire,"  replied  Chavigni ;  **  and  even 
your  majesty  can  scarce  love  it  better  than  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  rejoined  the  king,  knit- 
ting his  brows ;  "  'tis  a  good  sign.  But  one  thing  I 
must  tell  you,  which  is,  that  I  do  not  choose  my  royal 
forests  to  be  made  the  haimt  of  worse  beasts  than  stags 
and  boars — "No  wolves  and  tigers. — ^Do  you  take  me, 
sir!" 

"No,  indeed,  sire,"  replied  Chavigni,  who  really 
did  not  comprehend  the  king's  meaning,  and  was 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  suddenly  gone 
mad.    "  Allow  me  to  remind  your  majesty  that  wolves 
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•aie  alaosc  extmot  in  thb  pairt  of  Fnuieey  and  that 
tigers  sure  altogether  beasts  of  another  coimtry.'' 

**  There  are  beaats  of  prey  in  every  part  of  the 
worid^"  answered  the  king.  **  What  I  mean,  sir,  is, 
that  robbers  and  assassins  are  beginning  to  frequent 
our  woods  ;  especially,  sir,  the  woc^  of  Mantes.  Was 
it  that,  or  was  it  the  forest  of  Laye,  in  which  the 
young  Count  de  Blenau  was  attacked  the  other  day  f* 

It  was  not  easy  on  ordinary  occasions  to  take  Cha- 
vigm  by  sturprise,  and  he  was  always  prepared  to  repel 
x)pen  attack  or  to  parry  indirect  questions,  with  that 
imfaesitaiing  Ixddness,  or  skilful  evasion,  the  proper 
application  of  which  is  but  one  of  the  lesser  arts  of 
diplomacy;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  the  king's 
question  was  not  only  so  unexpeeted  as  nearly  to  over- 
come his  habitual  command  of  countenance,  but  was 
also  uttered  in  such  a  tone  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt 
whether  Louis's  suspicions  were  directed  personally 
J  towards  himaelf.  He  replied,  however,  without  hesi- 
tation :  **  I  believe  it  was  the  wood  of  Mantes,  sire ; 
but  I  am  not  perfectly  sure." 

"  You,  of  ail  men,  ought  to  be  well  informed  on  that 
point.  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  rejoined  the  king,  **  since 
you  took  care  to  send  a  servant  to  see  it  rightly 
done." 

The  matter  was  now  beyond  a  doubt,  and  Chavigni 
replied  boldly,  **  Your  majesty  is  pleased  to  speak  in 
riddles,  which  I  am  really  at  a  Icms  to  comprehend.** 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  said  Louis,  hastily,  •'  it  shall  be 
inquired  into,  and  made  plain  both  to  you  and  me. 
Any  thing  that  is  doae  legally  must  not  be  too  strictly 
tto^eed ;  but  I  will  not  see  the  laws  broken,  and  mur« 
der  attempted,  even  to  serve  gtate  purposes." 

Thus  speaking,  the  king  put  his  horse  into  a  quicker 
pace,  and  Chavigni  followed  with  his  mind  not  a  little 
discomposed,  though  his  countenance  offered  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  embarrassment.  How  he  was  to  act, 
now  became  the  queste)n;  and  running  over  in  his 
Ctwn  mind  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  ^e 
iftttack  upon  the  Count  de  Blenau,  he  could  see  no 
18 
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Other  means  hy  which  Loms  could  hare  beooRie  te« 
quainted  with  his  participation  therein,  than  by  ike 
k>quacity  of  Philip,  the  woodman  of  Mantes  :  and  as 
he  came  to  this  conclusion,  Chayigni  internally  cursed 
that  confident  security  which  had  made  him  reject  the 
advice  of  Lafemas,  when  the  sharp-witted  judge  had 
counselled  him  to  arrest  Philip  on  first  discovering 
that  he  had  remarked  the  livery  of  Isabel  and  silver  i 
among  the  robbers. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  irritable  and  unuiroally 
decided  humour  of  the  king,  made  hun  fear  tiiat  inqui* 
ries  might  be  instituted  immediately,  which  would  not 
only  be  dangerous  to  himself  personally,  but  might 
probably  overthrow  all  those  plans  which  he  had  been 
labouring,  in  conjunction  with  the  caidinal,  to  bring  to 
perfection.  Calculating  rapidly,  therefore,  all  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue,  Chavigni  resolved  at 
once  to  have  the  woodman  placed  in  such  a  situaticm 
as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  any  farther  evidence  of  , 
what  he  had.  seen.  But  far  from  showing  any  untimely 
haste,  though  he  was  the  first  to  dismount  in  the  court- 
yard in  Older  to  offer  the  king  his  aid  in  alighting, 
yet  that  ceremony  performed,  he  loitered  patting  bis 
horse's  neck,  and  giving  trifling  directions  to  his  groom, 
till  such  time  as  Louis  had  entered  the  palace,  and 
his  figure  had  been  seen  passing  the  window  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase.  That  moment,  however,  Cha- 
vigni darted  into  the  ch&teau,  and  seeking  his  own 
apartments,  he  wrote  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Philip 
the  woodman,  which  with  the  same  despatch  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  his  most  devoted  creatures, 
adding  a  billet  to  the  governor  of  the  Bastille,  in  which 
he  begged  him  to  treat  the  priscmer  with  all  kinH^ess, 
and  afiow  him  all  sorts  of  liberty  within  ♦>.  ; ,  don, 
but  on  no  account  to  ^  it  him  escape  till  m  i  <'.«  eived 
notice  from  him. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  see  that  ChavjVni 
waB  a  man  who  considered  state  policy  paramai^  •     » 
every  other  principle ;  and  naturally  not  of  an  ui. 
disposition  or  ignoble  spirit,  he  had  unfortunatoly  (>' .  , 
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ejacated  in  a  belief  that  nothing  which  was  expedient 
for  the  statesman  could  be  discreditable  to  the  man. 
However,  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  generally 
showed  itself  in  some  degree,  even  in  his  most  unjusti- 
fiable actions,  as  the  ground-work  of  a  picture  will 
still  shine  through,  and  give  a  colour  to  whatever  is 
painted  above  it.  In  the  present  instance,  as  his  only 
object  was  to  keep  the  woodman  out  of  the  way  till 
such  time  as  the  king's  unwonted  mood  had  passed 
by,  he  gave  the  strictest  commands  to  those  who  bore 
the  order  for  Philip's  arrest,  to  use  him  Mrith  all  possi- 
\Ae  gentleness,  and  to  assure  his  wife  and  family  that 
no  harm  was  intended  to  him.  He  also  sent  him  a 
purse,  to  provide  for  his  comfort  in  the  prison,  which 
he  well  knew  could  not  be  procured  without  the  potent 
aid  of  gold. 

The  two  attendants,  accustomed  to  execute  com- 
mands which  required  despatch,  set  out  instantly  on 
their  journey,  proceeding  with  all  speed  to  Beaumont, 
and  thence  to  Pontoise,  where  crossing  the  river  Oise 
they  soon  after  arrived  at  Meulan :  and  here  a  dispute 
arose  concerning  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  two 
exempts  of  that  cit^n  to  aid  in  arresting  Philip  the 
woodman,  the  one  servant  arguing  that  they  had  no 
such  orders  from  their  lord,  and  the  other  replying 
that  the  said  Philip  might  have  twenty  companions  for 
aught  they  knew,  who  might  resist  their  authority, 
they  not  being  legally  entitled  to  arrest  his  majesty's 
lieges.  This  argument  was  too  conclusive  to  be  re- 
futed ;  and  they  therefore  waited  at  Meulan  till  the 
two  exempts  were  ready  to  acconq)any  them.  It  being 
night  when  they  arrived  at  Meulan,  and  the  two  ex- 
empts being  engaged  in  "  potations  deep  and  strong," 
drinking  long  life  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and 
success  to  the  royal  prisons  ^>^  France,  some  time  was 
of  course  spent  before  Ui.  party  could  proceed. 
i  However,  after  the  lapse  of  dbout  an  hour,  discussed 
'  no  matter  how,  they  all  contrived  to  get  into  their 
.saddles,  and  passing  the  bridge  over  the  Seine,  soo;n 
reached  the  first  little  village,  whose  white  houses. 
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conspicuous  in  the  moonli^t,  seemed,  on  the  daik, 
background  of  the  forest,  as  if  they  had  crept  for  pro- 
tection into  the  very  boeom  of  die  wood;  while  it, 
sweeping  round  them  on  every  side,  appeared  in  its 
turn  to  afford  them  the  friendly  shelter  that  they  sought. 

All  was  silence  as  they  passed  through  the  village, 
announcing  plainly  that  its  sober  inhabitants  were 
comfortably  dozing  away  the  darkness.  This  precluded 
them  from  asking  their  way  to  Philip^s  dwelling ;  but 
Chavigni  had  been  so  precise  in  his  direction,  that 
notwitibstanding  the  wine-pots  of  Meulan,  the  two  ser- 
vants, in  about  half  an  hour  after  having  entered  the 
wood,  recognised  the  abreuvoir  and  cottage,  with  the 
long-felled  oak  and  piece  of  broken  ground,  and  all 
the  other  et  cetera,  which  entered  into  the  description 
they  had  received. 

There  is  nothing  half  so  amusing  as  the  bustle  with 
which  little  people  carry  on  the  trifles  that  are  intnistod 
to  them.  They  are  so  important,  and  so  active,  one  ^ 
would  think  that  the  world's  turning  round  upon  its 
axis  depended  upon  them ;  while  all  the  migh^  busi- 
ness of  the  universe  slips  l^  as  quietly  as  if  the  wheels 
were  oiled ;  and  the  government  of  a  nation  is  often 
decided  over  a  cti^  of  coffee,  or  the  fate  of  empires 
changed  by  an  extra  bottle  of  Johanisberg. 

But  to  return.  ChavignTs  two  servants,  with  the 
tivo  exempts  of  Meulan,  were  as  important  and  as 
busy  as  emmets  when  their  hill  is  disturbed — or  a 
40U9-secretair€  when  he  opens  his  first  despatch,  and 
receives  information  of  a  revolution  in  the  ble  of  Man 
•—or  Uie  fleas  in  an  Italian  bed,  when  you  suddenly 
light  your  candle  to  see  what  the  devil  is  biting  you  so 
infernally— or  the  devil  himself  in  a  gale  of  wind — 
or  any  odier  little  person  in  a  great  flurry  about  nothing. 
So  having  discovered  the  cottage,  they  held  a  profou^ 
council  before  the  door,  disputing  vehemently  as  to  the  - 
mode  of  proceeding.  One  of  the  exempts  proposed 
to  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  suddenly  to  seize  their 
prisoner  as  he  came  to  open  it ;  but  Chavigni's  ser- 
vants, though  somewhat  dipped  in  the  Lethean  flood 
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in^wfaich  the  exempts  of  Meulan  had  seduced  them  to 
bathe,  remembered  the  strict  orders  of  their  master, 
to  treat  Philip  with  all  possible  gentleness,  and  judging 
that  the  mode  proposed  might  startle  him,  and  anect 
his  nerves,  they  decided  against  the  motion. 

A  variety  of  other  propositions  wiere  submitted,  and 
rejected  by  the  majority,  each  one  liking  nobody's  sug- 
gestion but  his  own;  till  one  of  the  exempts,  not 
bearing  clearly  in  mind  the  subject  of  discussion, 
knocked  violently  at  the  door,  declaring  it  was  tire- 
some to  stand  disputing  on  their  feet,  and  that  they 
could  settle  how  thc^  should  gain  admission  after  they 
hadgot  in  and  sat  down. 

This  seemed  a  very  good  motion,  and  settled  the 
matter  at  once ;  and  Philip,  who  was  in  that  sound 
and  fearless  sleep  which  innocence,  content,  and  la- 
bour can  alone  bestow,  not  exactly  answering  at  first, 
they  all  repeated  the  noise,  not  a  little  enraged  at  his 
want  of  attentimi  to  personages  of  such  high  merit  as 
themselves. 

The  moment  after,  the  woodman  appeared  at  the 
window,  and  seeing  some  travellers,  as  he  imagined, 
he  bade  them  wait  till  he  had  lighted  a  lamp,  and  he 
would  come  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  a  moment  or 
two  Philip  opened  the  door,  purposing  either  to  give 
them  shelter,  or  to  direct  them  on  their  way,  as  they 
might  require ;  but  when  the  light  gleamed  upon  the 
black  dresses  of  the  exempts,  and  then  upon  the  well- 
known  colours  of  Isabel  and  silver,  the  woodman's 
heart  sank,  and  his  cheek  turned  pale,  and  he  had 
scarcely  power  to  demaild  their  errand. 

"  I  vriU  tell  you  all  that  presently,"  replied  the  prin- 
cipal servant  of  the  two,  who,  like  many  another  small 
man  in  many  another  place,  thought  to  become  great 
by  much  speaking.  "  First  let  us  come  in  and  rest 
ourselves ;  for  as  you  may  judge  by  oAr  dusty  doublets, 
we  have  ridden  far  and  hard :  and  after  that  I  will  ex- 
pound to  you,  good  friend,  the  cause  of  our  coming, 
with  sundry  other  curious  piuliculars,  which  may  boSi 
entertain  and  affect  you." 
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Philip  suffered  them  to  enter  the  house,  (me  after 
another,  and  setting  down  the  lamp,  he  gazed  upon 
them  in  silence,  his  horror  at  gentlemen  in  Uack  coat* 
and  long  straight  swords,  as  well  as  those  dressed  in 
Isabel  and  silver,  being  quite  unspeakable. 

^Well,  Monsieur  Philip  le  Bucheron,*'  said  the 
spokesman,  throwing  himself  into  the  oaken  settle 
with  that  sort  of  percussion  of  breath  denoting  fa- 
tigue :  *'  jou  seem  frightened,  Monsieur  Philip ;  but, 
good  Monsieur  Riilip,  you  have  no  cause  for  fear* 
We  are  all  your  friends.  Monsieur  Philip." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  replied  ^  woodcutter; 
**  but  may  I  know  what  you  want  with  me  ?" 

*'  Why,  this  is  the  truth.  Monsieur  Philip,"  replied 
the  servant,  *'it  seems  that  his  majesty  the  kingi 
whom  we  have  just  left  at  Chantilly,  is  very  angry 
about  something, — ^Lord  knows  what !  and  our  nobla 
employer,  not  to  say  master,  the  Count  de  Chavignii 
having  once  upon  a  time  received  some  courtesy  at  ^ 
your  hands,  is  concerned  for  your  safety,  and  ha9 
therefore  deemed  it  necessary  that  you  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  (or  a  time." 

*'  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,"  cried  Philip,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  gladness,  '*  though  I  know  not  why  the 
king's  anger  should  fall  cm  me,  I  will  take  myself  out 
of  3ie  way  directly." 

"  No,  no,  Monsieur  Philip,  that  won't  do  exactly," 
answered  the  servant  **  You  do  not  know  how  fond 
my  master  is  of  you;  and  so  concerned  is  he  for  your 
safety,  that  he  must  be  always  sure  of  it,  and  there- 
fore has  given  us  command  to  let  you  stay  in  the  Baa^ 
tille  for  a  few  days." 

At  that  one  word  BastiUe^  Philip's  imagination  set 
to  work,  and  instantly  conjured  up  the  image  of  a  huge 
tower  of  red  copper,  somewhat  mouldy,  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  guarded  by  seven  huge 
giants  with  but  one  eye  apiece,  and  the  like  numW 
of  fiery  dragons  with  more  teeth  and  claws  than  would 
have  served  a  dozen.  If  it  was  not  exactly  this,  it 
was  something  very  like  it ;  for  Philip,  whosd  travel  . 
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)iad  D6ver  extended  a  league  beyond  the  wood  of 
Mantes,  knew  as  much  about  tlie  Bastille  as  Saint 
Augustin  did  of  Heayen, — so  both  drew  from  their 
own  fancy  for  want  of  better  materials. 

However^  the  purse  which  Chavigni's  attendants 
gave  him  in  behalf  of  their  master,  for  they  dared  not 
withhold  his  bounty,  however  much  they  might  be  in- 
clined, greatly  allayed  the  fears  of  the  woodman. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  consolatory  in  the 
chink  of  gold  at  all  times ;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
Philip  drew  from  it  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that 
they  could  not  mean  him  any  great  harm  when  they 
sent  him  money.  '^  I  know  not  what  to  think,^  cried 
he. 

**  Why,  think  it  is  exactly  as  I  tell  you,**  replied  the 
servant,  '*  and  that  the  count  means  you  well.  But 
after  you  have  thought  as  much  as  you  like,  get  ready 
to  come  with  us,  for  we  have  no  time  to  spare  .^ 

This  was  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  business, 
Philip  had  now  to  take  leave  of  his  good  dame  Joan, 
which,  like  a  well-arranged  sermon,  consisted  of  three 
distinct  parts ;  he  had  furst  to  wake  her,  then  to  make 
her  comprehend,  and  then  to  endure  her  lamentation. 

The  first  two  were  tasks  of  some  difficulty,  for  Joan 
slept  tolerably  well — that  is  to  say,  you  might  have 
fired  a  cannon  at  her  ear  without  making  her  hear — 
and  when  she  was  awake,  her  understanding  did  not 
become  particularly  pellucid  for  at  least  an  hour  after. 
This  on  ordinary  occasions — but  on  the  present  Philip 
laboured  hard  to  make  her  mind  take  in  that  he  was 
arrested  and  going  to  the  Bastille.  But  finding  that 
lier  senses  were  still  somewhat  obdurate,  and  that  she 
did  nothing  but  rub  her  eyes,  and  stretch  and  yawn  in 
his  face,  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  means  morally, 
which  he  would  have  used  physically  to  cleave  an  oak; 
namely,  he  kept  shouting  to  her,  "  Bastille !  Bastille  ! 
Bastille !"  reiterating  the  word  upon  her  ear,  just  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  would  have  plied  the  timber 
with  his  axe. 

At  length  she  ccmiprehended  it  all.    Her  eye  glanced 
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from  the  inner  room  upon  the  unwonted  guests  who 
occupied  the  other  chamber,  and  then  to  the  dismayed 
countenance  of  her  husband ;  and  divining  it  suddenly, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  the  athletic  form  of  the 
woodman,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  de- 
claring that  he  should  not  leave  her. 

Of  course,  on  all  such  occasions  there  must  follow 
a  very  tender  scene  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
such  there  was  in  the  present  instance :  only  Joan, 
availing  herself  of  one  especial  privilege  of  the  fair 
sex,  did  not  fail,  between  her  bursts  of  tears  and  sobs, 
to  rail  loudly  at  the  cardinal,  the  king,  and  all  belonging 
to  them,  talking  more  high  treason  in  five  minutes, 
than  would  have  cost  any  man  an  hour  to  compose ; 
nor  did  she  spare  even  the  exempts,  or  the  two  gen- 
tlemen in  Isabel  and  silver,  but  poured  forth  her  in- 
dignation upon  all  alike. 

However,  as  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  so  did 
this  ;  and  Philip  was  carried  away  amid  the  vain  en- 
treaties his  wife  at  length  condescended  to  use. 

The  only  difficulty  which  remained  was,  how  to 
mount  their  prisoner,  having  all  forgot  to  bring  a  horse 
from  Meulan  for  that  purpose ;  and  Philip,  not  choosing 
to  facilitate  his  own  removal  by  telling  them  that  he 
had  a  mule  in  the  stable. 

However  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  one  of  the 
exempts  should  walk  to  the  next  town,  and  that  Philip 
Ihould  mount  his  horse  till  another  could  be  obtained. 
As  the  party  turned  away  from  the  hut,  the  chief 
servant,  somewhat  moved  by  the  unceasing  tears  of 
Joan,  took  upon  him  to  say  that  he  was  sure  that 
Charles  the  woodman's  son,  who  stood  with  his  mother 
at  the  door,  would  be  permitted  to  see  his  father  in 
the  Bastille,  if  they  would  all  agree  to  say,  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  become  of  him,  in  case  of 
any  impertinent  person  inquiring  for  him  during  his 
absence. 

This  they  all  consented  to,  their  grief  being  some- 
what moderated  by  the  prospect  of  communicating 
with  each  other,  al^ough  separated ;  and  Philip  once 
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more  hxmg  bid  his  wife  and  children  adieu,  was  car* 
lied  on  to  a  little  viUage,  where  a  horse  being  pro- 
cured for  him,  the  whde  partj  took  the  road  to  Marly^ 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Paris  with  aU  poQ^ble  diU- 
gence^ 

Day  had  long  dawned  before  Aey  reached  the  Bas^ 
tille,  and  Philip,  who  was  now  excessively  tired,  never 
having  ridden  half  the  way  in  his  life,  was  actually  , 
glad  to  arrive  at  the  prison,  which  he  had  previously ' 
contemfdated  with  so  nmch  horror. 

Here  he  was  Slivered,  with  the  lettre  de  cachet^  and 
Ohavigni's  note,  to  the  governor*,  and  the  servant 
again,  in  hb  own  hearing,  recommended  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  and 
allowed  every  liberty  consistent  with  his  safe  custody^ 

All  this  convinced  the  woodcutter,  as  well  as  the 
conversskion  he  had  heard  on  the  road,  that  Chavigni 
really  meant  well  by  him ;  and  without  any  of  those 
more  refined  feelings,  which,  however  they  may  some* 
times  open  the  gates  of  the  heart  to  the  purest  jojB^ 
but  too  often  betray  the  fortress  of  the  iHreast  to  die 
direst  pains,  he  now  felt  comparatively  secure,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  massy  walls  and  towers  of  the  Bas- 
tille with  awe  indeed,  but  awe  not  tmmingled  with 
admiration. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Which  showB  that  4tademt  ue  net  without  their  tiiomt. 

This  shall  be  a  short  chapter,  I  am  determined ; 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
book. 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  and  Chavigni  in  the 
«hase,  two  arrivals  had  taken  place  at  Chantilly  v^ 
nearly  at  the  same  moment.    Luckily,  however,  4ie 
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queen  had  just  time  to  alight  from  her  carriage  vbA 
seek  her  apartments  before  the  Cardinal  de  Richeliev 
entered  the  court-yard;  thus  avoiding  an  intenriew 
with  her  deadly  enemy  on  the  very  tlu^eshold — an  in- 
terview from  which  she  might  well  have  drawn  an 
inauspicious  augury,  without  even  the  diarge  of  super- 
stition* 

As  soon  as  Chavicni  had  (as  far  as  possible)  pro- 
vided for  his  own  safety  by  despatching  the  order  for 
Philip's  arrest,  he  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of 
Richelieu,  and  there  he  gave  that  minister  an  exact 
account  of  all  he  had  heard,  observed,  and  done  ;  cmn- 
menting  particularly  upon  the  violent  and  irascible 
mood  of  the  king,  and  itie  advantages  which  might  be 
thence  derived,  if  they  could  turn  his  anger  in  the 
direction  that  they  wished. 

In  the  mean  while  Louis  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  queen — ^not  indeed  hurried  cm  by  any 
great  affection  for  his  wife,  but  desirous  of  seeing  his  « 
children,  whom  he  sincerely  loved,  notwi^tandinfr 
the  unaccountable  manner  in  which  he  so  frequently 
absented  himself  from  them. 

Never  very  attentive  to  dress,  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
when  any  thing  disturbed  or  irritated  him,  neglected 
entirely  the  orc^ary  care  of  his  person.  Isx  the  pres- 
ent instance  he  made  no  change  in  his  apparel,  al- 
though the  sports  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  had 
not  left  it  in  a  very  fit  state  to  grace  a  drawing-room. 
Thus,  in  a  pair  of  immense  jack-boots,  his  hat  pressed 
down  upon  his  brows,  and  his  whole  dress  soiled,  de- 
ranged, and  covered  with  dust,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  saloon  where  Anne  of  Austria  sat  surrounded 
by  the  young  princes  and  the  ladies  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  Chantilly. 

The  queen  immediately  rose  to  receive  her  husband, 
and  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air  of  gentle  kind- 
ness, mixed,  however,  with  some  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  for  to  her  eyes,  long  ai^customed  to  remark  the 
various  changes  of  his  temper,  the  disarray  of  his 
apparel  jdainly  indicated  ^e  irritation  of  his  mind. 
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Louis  saluted  her  but  boldly,  and  without  taking  off 
his  hat  ^  I  am  ^ad  to  see  you  well,  madam,"  said 
he,  and  passed  on  to  the  nurse  who  held  in  her  arms 
the  yoiug  dauphin. 

The  ctuld  had  not  seen  its  father  for  some  weeks, 
and  now  .perceiving  a  rude^looking,  ill-dressed  man 
s^proaching  hastily  towards  it,  became  frightened, 
hid  its  face  on  the  nurse's  shoulder,  and  burst  ^into 
tears.  ' 

The  rage  of  the  king  now  broke  the  bounds  of  comr 
mon  decency. 

**  Ha  I"  exclaimed  he,  standing  on  the  ground  with 
his  heavy  boot,  till  the  whole  s^artment  rang :  '^  is  it 
80,  madam  ?  Do  you  teach  my  children  also  to  dis- 
like their  father  T 

^  No,  my  lord,  no,  indeed  V*  replied  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria in  a  tone  of  deep  distress,  seeing  this  unfortunate 
car^retems  so  strangely  misconstrued  to  her  disadvan- 
tage. ^^  I  neither  teach  the  child  to  dislike  you,  nor 
4pes  he  dislike  you ;  but  you  approached  Louis  hastily, 
.  and  with  your  hat  flapped  over  your  eyes,  so  that  he 
does  not  know  you.  Come  hither,  Louis,"  she  con- 
tinued, taking  ihe  dai^fdiin  out  of  the  nurse's  arms. 
*^  It  is  your  father ;  do  not  you  know  him  1  Have  I 
not  always  told  ycm  to  love  him  r* 

The  cUiuplun  looked  at  his  mother,  and  then  at  the 
king ;  and  perfectly  old  enough  to  cim^rehend  what 
she  said,  he  began  to  recognise  his  father,  and  held 
out  his  little  arms  towards  him.  But  Louis  turned 
angrily  away. 

^  A  fine  lesson  of  dissimulation !"  he  exclaimed ; 
and  advanced  towards  his  seccmd  son,  who  then  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou.  *'  Ah,  my  little  Philip,'*^ 
he  continued,  as  the  infant  received  him  with  a  placid 
smile ;  '^  you  are  not  old  enough  to  have  learned  any 
of  these  arts.  You  can  love  your  father  without  being 
told  to  show  it,  like  an  ape  at  a  puppet-show." 

At  this  new  attack  the  queen  burst  into  tears. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  you  wrong 
me.    Oh,  Louis !  how  you  might  have  made  me  loVe 
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yoa  once  !^  and  her  tears  redoubled  at  te  tiioitt^  of 
the  past.  *'But  I  am  a  weak  fool,**  she  eonlfamed, 
wiping  the  drops  from  her  eyes,  ^  to  feel  so  sensibly 
what  I  do  not  deserve ;  at  present  your  majesty  does 
me  deep  injustice.  I  have  always  taught  both  my 
children  to  love  and  respect  their  father.  That  name 
is  the  first  word  that  they  learn  to  pronounce ;  and 
from  me  they  learn  to  pronounce  it  with  affection* 
But  oh,  my  liege  !  what  will  these  dear  children  think 
in  after  years,  when  they  see  th^  father  behave  to 
their  moUier  as  your  majesty  does  towards  me  T 

" Pshaw r  exclaimed  the  king,  ''let  us  have  no 
more  of  all  this.  I  hate  these  scenes  of  altercation. 
Fear  not,  madam;  the  time  will  come  when  these 
children  will  learn  to  appreciate  us  both  thoroughly.** 

^  I  hope  not,  my  lord,^  rej^ied  the  queen,  fervently ; 
^IlK^not.  From  me,  at  least,  they  shall  never  le«cn 
all  I  have  to  complain  of  in  their  fa^er.** 

Had  Anne  of  Austria  reflected,  she  wou}d  have  been 
silent ;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  refrain  when 
urged  by  taunts  and  unmerited  reproach.  That  ex- 
cellent vial  of  water  whiqh  the  fairy  bestowed  upon 
the  unhappy  wife  is  not  alw^3rs  at  hand  to  impede  tho 
utterance  of  rejoinders,  which,  like  rejoinders  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  only  serve  to  urge  on  the  strife  a 
degree  further,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  In 
the  present  case  the  king's  pale  countenance  flushed 
with  anger.  ^  Beware,  madam,  beware !"  exclaimed 
he.  "  You  have  already  been  treated  wi&  too  much 
lenity :  remember  the  affair  of  Chalais  !** 

**Well,  sir!"  replied  the  ^een,  raising  her  head 
with  an  air  of  digniQr,  **your  majesty  knows,  and 
feels,  and  has  said  that  I  am  perfectly  guiltless  of  that 
miserable  plot  My  lord,  my  lord!  S  you  can  lay 
your  head  upon  your  pillow  conscious  of  innoeenoe 
like  mine,  you  will  sleep  well ;  my  bosom  at  least  is 
'  clear." 

"  See  that  it  be,  madam,"  replied  Louis,  darting 
ttpon  her  one  of  those  fiery  and  terriUe  glances  in 
which  the  whole  vindictive  sojal  of  his  Italian  mother 
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blazed  forth  in  his  eyes  with  the  glare  of  a  basilisk. 
^  See  feat  it  be,  madam ;  for  there  may  come  worse 
charges  than  that  against  you.  I  have  learned  from  a 
sure  source  that  a  Spanivd  is  seeking  my  overthrow, 
and  a  woman  is  plotting  my  ruin,"  he  continued,  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  astrologer )  '*  that  a  ^riiice  is 
scheming  my  destruction,  and  a  queen  is  betraying 
my  trust:  so,  see  that  your  bosom  be  clear,  niadam.** 
And  passing  quickly  by  her,  he  left  the  apartment, 
exclaiming  loud  enough  for  all  within  it  to  hear, 
"Where  is  his  eminence  of  Richelieu?  Some  one 
give  him  notice  that  the  king  desires  his  presence 
when  he  has  leisure." 

Anne  of  Austria  clasped  her  hands  in  silence,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven  seemed  for  a  moment  to  petition 
for  support  under  the  new  afflictions  she  saw  ready 
to  fall  upon  her ,  and  then  without  a  comment  on  the 
painful  scene  that  had  just  passed,  returned  to  her 
<»dinary  employments. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Ck>ntaimtig  a  great  many  things  not  more  cuiions  and  interesting 
than  true.  .^^ 

In  the  old  Chftteau  of  Chantilly  was  a  long  gallery, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Cours  aux  cerfs^  from 
the  number  of  stags'  heads  which  appeared  curiously 
sculptured  upon  the  frieze,  with  their  long  branching 
horns  projecting  from  the  wall,  and  so  far  extended  on 
bo^  sides  as  to  cross  each  other  and  form  an  extra- 
ordhiaiy  sort  of  trellis-work  architrave  before  they 
ireached  the  ceiliilg. 

The  windows  of  this  gallery,  were  far  apart  and 
narrow^,  admitting  but  liule  l>ght  into  the  interior, 
which«  being  of  a  dingy  stone  colour,  could  hardly 
have  been  rendered  cheeilul,  even  by  the  brightest 
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sunshine ;  but  which,  both  from  the  smallness  of  the 
windows  and  the  projection  of  a  high  tower^)n  the 
other  side  of  the  court,  was  kept  in  continual  shadow, 
except  when  in  the  longest  'da^s  of  summer  the  sun 
just  passed  the  angle  of  the  opposite  building  and  threw 
a  parting  gleam  through  the  last  window,  withdrawn 
as  quicUy  as  bestowed. 

Bot  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  namely,  two  days  after 
the  queen's  arrival  at  ChantiUy,  no  such  cheering  ray 
found  entrance.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a  fit  place  for 
melancholy  imaginings ;  and  to  such  sad  purpose  had 
Anne  of  Austria  applied  it.  For  some  time  she  had 
been  standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  leaning  .on  the 
arm  of  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  silently  gazing  with 
abstracted  thoughts  upon  the  open  casements  of  the 
corridor  on  the  other  side,  when  the  figures  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Chavigni,  passing  by  one  of  them,  in  their 
full  robes,  caught  her  eye ;  and  withdrawing  from  the 
conspicuous  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  she 
remarked  to  the  marchioness  wh^t  she  had  seen,  and 
observed  that  they  must  be  going  to  the  council- 
chamber. 

Thus  began  a  conversation  which  soon  turned  to  the 
king  and  to  his  strange  conduct,  which  ever  since  their 
arrival  had  continued  in  an  increasing  strain  of  petu- 
lance and  ill-temper. 

*^  Indeed,  madam,''  said  the  Marchioness  de  Beau- 
mont, "your majesty's  gentleness  is  misapplied.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  urge  aught  against  my  king ;  but 
there  be  some  dispositions  which  require  to  have  their 
vehemence  checked  and  repelled ;  and  it  is  well  also 
for  themselves  when  they  meet  with  one  who  will 
oppose  them  firmly  and  boldly." 

"  Perhaps,  De  Beaumont,"  replied  the  queen,  "  if  I 
had  taken  that  com^e  many  years  ago,  it  might  have 
produced  a  happy  effect ;  but  now,  alas  !  it  would  be 
in  vain  f  and  God  knows  whether  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded even  then !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  of  the  gallery  opened,  and 
an  officer  of  the  council  appeared,  notifying  to  tho 
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queeii  that  his  majesty  the  king  demanded  her  presence 
in  the  council-chamber. 

Anne  of  Austria  turned  to  Madame  de  Beaumont 
with  a  look  of  melancholy  foreboding.  *'  More,  more, 
more  still  to  endure,"  she  said:  and  then  added, 
addressing  the  officer, ''  His  majesty's  commands  shall 
be  instantly  obeyed ;  so  inform  him,  sir.  De  Beau- 
mont, tell  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  that  I  shall  be 
glad  of  her  assistance  too.  You  will  go  with  me,  of 
course." 

Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  instantly  came  at  the 
queen's  command,  and  approaching  her  with  a  sweet 
and  placid  smile,  said  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  her 
royal  mistress,  in  so  kind  and  gentle  a  manner  that 
llie  tears  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  De  Hauteford !"  said  she,  "  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that  we  shall  soon  part,  and  therefore  I  speak  to  you 
BOW  of  what  I  never  spoke  before.  I  know  how  much 
I  have  to  thank  you  for — I  know  how  much  you  have 
rejected  for  my  sake — the  love  of  a  king  would  have 
found  few  to  refuse  it.  You  have  done  so  for  my  sake, 
and  you  will  have  your  reward." 

The  eloquent  blood  spread  suddenly  over  the  beau- 
tiful countenance  of  the  la^y  of  honom*.  "  Spare  me, 
spare  me,  your  majesty,"  cried  she,  kissing  the  hand 
the  queen  held  out  to  her.  *'  I  thought  that  secret  had 
been  hidden  in  my  bosom  alone.  But  oh,  let  me  hope 
Aat,  even  had  it  not  been  for  my  love  for  your  majesty, 
I  could  still  have  resisted.  Yes !  yes !"  continued  she, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  murmuring  to  herself  the 
name  of  a  higher  and  holier  king,  "  yes !  yes !  I  could 
have  resisted !" 

The  unusual  energy  with  which  the  beautiful  girl 
spoke,  on  all  ordinary  occasions  so  calm  and  imper- 
turbable, showed  the  queen  how  deeply  her  heart  had 
taken  part  in  that  to  which  she  alluded ;  and  perhaps 
female  curiosity  might  have  led  her  to  prolong  the 
theme,  thougl\  a  painful  one  to  both  parties,  had  not 
the  summons  of  the  king  required  her  immediate 
attention. 
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Ai  they  araroached  the  council-chamber,  Madame 
de  Beaumont  observed  that  the  queen'*  steps  wavered. 

**  Take  courage,  madam,''  said  she.  ^'  For  Heaven's 
sake,  call  up  spirit  to  carry  you  through,  whatever 
may  occur." 

'^  Fear  not,  De  Beaumont,''  replied  the  queen,  though 
her  tone  betrayed  the  apprehension  she  felt.  "  They 
shall  see  that  they  cannot  frighten  me." 

At  that  moment  the  kuissier  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  council-chamber,  and  the  queen  with  her  ladies 
entered,  and  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  all  his  principal  ministers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room,  strewed  with  various  papers  and  materials 
for  writing,  stood  a  long  table,  at  the  top  of  which,  in 
a  seat  slightly  raised  above  the  rest,  sat  Louis  him- 
self, dressed  as  was  usual  with  him,  in  a  suit  of  black 
silk,  without  any  ornament  whatever,  except  three  rows 
of  sugar-loaf  buttons  of  polished  jet, — if  these  could  be 
considered  as  onlamentaL  His  hat,  indeed,  which  he 
continued  to  wear,  was  looped  up  with  a  small  string 
of  jewels ;  and  the  feather,  which  fell  nuch  on  one 
side,  was  buttoned  with  a  diamond  of  some  value  ;  but 
these  were  ^e  only  indications  by  which  his  sqpparel 
could  have  been  distinguished  froia  that  of  some  poor 
avcuif  or  greffier  de  la  cour. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  king  was  placed  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  in  his  robes ;  and  on  the  left, 
was  the  Chancellor  Seguier.  Bouthilliers,  Chavigni, 
Mazarin,  and  other  members  of  the  council,  filled  the 
rest  of  the  seats  around  the  table ;  but  at  Uie  farther 
end  was  a  vacant  space,  in  front  of  which  the  queen 
now  presented  herself,  facing  the  chair  of  the  king. 

There  was  an  angry  spot  on  Louis's  brow,  and  as 
Anne  of  Austria  entered,  he  continued  playing  with  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  without  once  raising  his  eyes  towards 
her.  The  queen's  heart  sank,  but  still  she  bore  an 
undismayed  countenance,  while  the  cardinal  fixed  upon 
her  the  full  glance  of  his  dark  commanding  eyes,  and 
rising  from  his  seat,  slightly  inclined  his  head  at  her 
approach. 
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Tlie  rest  of  the  council  rose,  and  Chavigni  turned 
«,way  his  eyes,  with  an  ill-defined  sensation  of  pain 
and  regret ;  but  the  more  subtle  Mazarin,  ever  watch- 
ful to  court  good  opinion,  whether  for  present  w  for 
future  purposes,  glided  quietly  round,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  her  at  the  table.  It  was  an  action  not  for- 
gotten in  after  days. 

A  moment's  pause  ensued.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
was  seated,  Richelieu  glanced  his  eye  towards  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  as  if  to  instigate  him  to  open 
Hie  business  of  the  day :  but  Louis's  attention  was 
deeply  engaged  in  his  sword-knot,  or  at  least  seemed 
to  be  so,  and  the  cardinal  was  at  length  forced  to  pro- 
ceed himself. 

"  Yoiur  majesty's  presence  has  been  desired  by  the 
king,  who  is  like  a  God  in  justice  and  in  equity,"  said 
Richelieu,  proceeding  in  that  bold  and  figurative  style, 
in  which  all  his  public  addresses  were  conceived,  *'  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  cast  off,  like  a  raiment  that  has 
been  soiled  by  a  foul  touch,  the  accusations^which  have 
been  secretly  made  against  you,  and  to  explain  some 
part  of  your  conduct,  which,  as  clouds  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  have  come  between  yourself  and  your 
royal  husband,  intercepting  the  beams  of  his  princely 
approbation.  All  this  your  majesty  can  doubtless  do, 
and  the  king  has  permitted  the  council  to  hear  your 
exculpation  from  your  own  lips,  that  we  may  trample 
under  our  feet  the  foul  suspicions  that  appear  against 
you." 

"Lord  Cardinal,"  replied  the  queen,  calmly  but 
firmly,  "I  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  your  language. 
Remember,  sir,  whom  it  is  that  you  thus  presume  to 
address — ^the  wife  of  your  sovereign,  sir,  who  sits 
there,  bound  to  protect  her  from  insult  and  from  injury.'* 

^ Cease,  cease,  madam!"  cried  Louis,  breaking 
silence.  **  First  prove  yourself  innocent,  and  then  use 
the  high  tone  of  innocence,  if  you  will." 

**  To  you,  my  lord,"  repliedxthe  queen,  **  I  am  ready 
to  answer  every  thing,  truly  and  faithfully  as  a  good  wife, 
and  a  good  subject ;  but  not  to  that  audacious  vassal* 
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vrho,  in  oppressing  and  insulting  me,  but  degrade^ 
your  authori^  and  weakens  your  power." 

''  Spare  your  invectives,  madam,"  said  the  cardinal* 
calmly, ''  for,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  before  you 
leave  this  chamber,  you  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  paper  before  you ;  in  which 
case,  the  bad  opinion  of  your  majesty  would  be  as  the 
roar  of  idle  wind,  that  hurteth  not  the  mariner  on 
shore." 

**  My  lord  and  sovereign,"  said  the  queen,  address* 
mg  Lcniis,  without  deigning  to  notice  the  cardinal,  *^  it 
seems  that  some  evil  is  laid  to  my  charge  ;  will  you 
condescend  to  inform  me  of  what  crime  I  am  accused 
that  now  calls  your  majesty's  anger  upon  me?  If 
loving  you  too  w^ll, — if  lamenting  your  frequent  ab- 
sence from  me, — if  giving  my  whole  time  and  care  to 
your  children,  be  no  crimes,  tell  me,  my  lord,  tell  UM 
what  I  have  done." 

**What  you  have  done,  madam,  is  easily  told,"  ex* 
elaimed  Louis,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  ^  Give  me  that 
paper,  Lord  Cardinal ;"  and  passing  hastily  from  article 
to  article  of  its  contents,  he  continued :  **  Have  you 
not,  contrary  to  my  express  command,  and  the  com* 
mand  of  the  council,  corresponded  with  Philip  of 
Spain  ?  Have  you  not  played  the  spy  upon  the  plana 
of  my  government,  and  caused  the  defeat  of  my  armies 
in  Flanders,  the  losses  of  the  Protestants  in  (rermany, 
the  failure  of  all  our  schemes  in  Italy,  by  the  informa* 
tion  you  have  conveyed  ?  Have  you  not  written  to  Don 
Francisco  de  Mello,  and  your  cousin  the  archduke  ? 
Have  you  not — ^ 

"Never,  never !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  clasping  her 
hands,  "never,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

"What!"  cried  Louis,  dashing  the  paper  angrily 
upon  the  table.  ^'  Barest  thou  deny  what  is  as  evident 
as  the  sun  in  the  noonday  sky  ?  Remember,  madam, 
that  your  mini(fti,  De  Blenau,  is  in  the  Bastille,  and 
will  soon  forfeit  his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  if  his  obsti- 
naoy  does  not  make  him  die  under  the  miestwnJ* 

"  For  poor  De  Blenau's  sake*  my  lordv"  replied  thd 
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queen, — '^  for  the  sake  of  as  noble,  and  as  innocent  a 
man  as  ever  was  the  victim  of  tyranny,  I  will  tell  you 
at  once,  that  I  have  written  to  Philip  of  Spain — my 
own  dear  brother.  And  who  can  blame  me,  my  lord, 
for  loving  one  who  has  always  loved  me  ?  But  I  knew 
my  duty  better  than  ever  once  to  mention  even  the 
little  that  I  knew  of  the  public  affairs  of  this  kingdom : 
and  far  less,  your  majesty>  did  I  pry  into  secret  plans 
of  state  policy  for  the  purpose  of  divulging  them.  My 
letters,  my  lord,  were  wholly  domestic.  I  spoke  of 
myself,  of  my  husband,  of  my  'children ;  I  spoke  as  a 
woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother ;  but  never,  my  lord,  as 
a  queen ;  and  never,  never  as  a  spy. 

**  As  to  De  Blenau,  my  lord,  let  me  assure  you,  that 
before  he  undertook  to  forward  those  letters,  he  exacted 
(rom  me  a  promise,  that  they  should  never  contain  any 
thing  which  could  impeach  his  honour  or  his  loyalty. 
This,  my  lord,  is  all  my  crime,  and  this  is  the  extent 
of  his." 

There  was  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  truth  in  the  ' 
manner  of  the  queen  which  operated  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  Louis.  **  But  who,"  said  he,  "  will  vouch  that 
those  letters  contained  nothing  treasonable  ?  We 
have  but  your  word,  madam ;  and  you  well  know  that 
we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  and  cannot  procure  a  sight 
of  the  originals." 

'•Luckfly,"  replied  Anne  of  Austria,  her  counte- 
nance brightening  with  a  ray  of  hope,  "  they  have  all 
been  read  by  one  whom  your  majesty  yourself  recom- 
mended to  my  friendship.  Clara  de  Hauteford,  you 
have  seen  them  all.  Speak  !  Tell  the  king  the  na^ 
ture  of  their  contents  witliout  fear  and  without  favour." 

Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  advanced  from  behind 
the  queen's  chair ;  and  the  king,  who,  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  once  passionately  loved  her,  but  had  met 
with  no  return,  now  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the 

file,  beautiful  creature,  that,  scarcely  like  a  being  ctf 
e  earth,  glided  silently  forward  and  placed  herself 
directly  opposite  to  him.  Clara  de  Hauteford  Was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  queen.    Whether  it  sprang 
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from  that  sensfe  of  duty  which  in  general  governed  all 
her  actions,  or  whether  it  was  personal  attachment, 
matters  little;  as  the  effect  was  the  same,  and  she 
would  at  no  time  have  considered  her  life  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to. the  interest  of  her  mistress. 

She  advanced  then  before  the  council,  knowing  that 
the  happiness,  if  not  the  li£e  of  Anne  of  Austria,  might 
depend  upon  her  answer;  and  clasping  her  snowy- 
hands  together,  she  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven, 
**  So  help  me  God  at  my  utmost  need !"  she  said,  with 
a  clear,  slow,  energetic  utterance,  '*  no  line  that  I  have 
ever  seen  of  her  majesty's  writing — and  I  believe  I 
have  seen  almost  all  she  has  written  within  the  last 
five  years — ^no  line  that  I  have  seen,  ever  spoke  any 
thing  but  the  Warmest  attachment  to  my  lord  the  king ; 
nor  did  any  ever  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
politics  of  this  kingdom,  but  were  confined  entirely  to 
the  sulgect  of  her  domestic  life  ; — ^nor  even  then,"  she 
continued,  dropping  her  full  blue  eyes  to  the  counte- 
nance of  Uie  king,  and  fixing  them  there,  with  a  calm, 
serious,  determined  gaze,  which  overpowered  the 
glance  of  the  monarch,  and  made  his  eyelid  fall — "  nor 
even  then  did  they  ever  touch  upon  her  domestic 
sorrows." 

Richelieu  saw  that  the  king  was  moved :  he  knew 
also  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  and 
he  instantly  resolved  upon  crushing  her  by  one  of  those 
bold  acts  of  power  which  he  had  so  often  attempted 
with  impimity.  Nor  had  he  much  hesitation  in  the 
present  instance,  knowing  that  Louis's  superstitious 
belief  in  the  predictions  of  the  astrologer  had  placed 
the  monarch's  mind  completehr  under  his  dominion. 
*' Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,''  said  he,  in  a  stem 
voice,  "answer  me.  Have  you  seen  all  the  letters 
that  the  queen  has  written  to  her  brother  Philip  King 
of  Spain,  positively  knowing  them  to  be  such  ?" 

"  So  please  your  eminence,  I  have^  replied  Made- 
moiselle de  Hauteford.  ^ 

**  Well  then,"  said  Richelieu,  rising  haughtily  from 
his  chair  while  he  spoke,  '<  in  so  doing  you  have  com* 
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mitted  misprision  of  treason,  and  are  therefore  banished 
from  this  court  and  kingdom  for  ever ;  and  if  within 
sixteen  days  from  this  present  you  have  not  removed 
yourcAslf  from  the  precincts  of  the  reahn,  you  shall  be 
considered  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  arraigned  as 
such,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  your  •wn  confession, 
you  have  knowingly  and  wilfidly,  after  a  decree  in 
council  against  it,  concealed  and  abetted  a  correspond- 
ence between  persons  within  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  a  power  declaredly  its  enemy." 

As  the  cardinal  uttered  his  sentence  in  a  firm,  deep, 
commanding  voice,  the  king,  who  had  at  first  listen^ 
to  him  with  a  look  of  surj^nse,  and  perhaps  of  anger, 
soon  began  to  feel  the  habitual  eupenority  of  Riche- 
lieu, ana  shrunk  back  into  himself,  aepressed  and  over- 
awed :  the  queen  pressed  her  hand  befof e  her  eyes ; 
and  Chavigni  half-nraised  himself,  as  if  to  speak,  but 
instandy  resumed  his  seat  as  his  eye  met  that  of  the 
cardinal. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  alone  that  heard 
her  condemnation  without  apparem  emotion.  She 
merely  bowed  her  head  with  a  look  of  the  most  per- 
fect resignation.  *»Your  eminence's  will  shall  be 
obeyed,"  she  replied,  "  and  m^  a  gnPcious  God  pro- 
tect my  innocent  mistress !"  Thus  saying,  she  again 
took  her  place  behind  the  queen's  chair,  with  hardly  a 
change  of  countenance — always  pale,  perhaps  her  face 
Wasia  little  paler,  but  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

**  And  now,"  continued  Richelieu,  in  the  same  proud 
manner,  assuming  at  once  that  power  which  he  in 
reality  possessed, — "and  now  let  us  proceed  to  the 
original  matter,  frqm  which  we  have  been  diverted  to 
sweep  away  a  butterfly.  Your  majesty  confesses 
yourself  guilty  of  treason,  in  corresponding  with  the 
'  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper 
to  that  effect,  or  something  very  similar,  all  drawn 
from  irrefragable  evidence  upon  the  subject.  This 
"Jrou  may  as  well  sign,  and  on  that  condition  no  further 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  afiair ;  but  the  matter  shall 
be  forgotten  as  an  error  in  judgment." 
K3 
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^  I  have  not  confessed  myself  guilty  of  treason,  ano- 
gant  prelate,"  replied  the  queen,  "  and  I  have  not  cor- 
responded with  Philip  of  Spain  as  an  enemy  of  France, 
but  as  my  own  brother.  Nor  will  I,  while  I  have  life, 
sign  a  paper  so  filled  with  falsehoods  as  any  one  must 
be  that  comes  irom  your  hand." 

**  Your  majesty  sees,"  said  Richelieu,  turning  to  the 
king,  from  whom  the  faint  sparks  of  energy  he  had 
lately  shown  were  now  entirely  gone.  "  Is  there  any 
medium  to  be  kept  with  a  perspn  so  convicted  of  error, 
and  so  obstinate  in  the  wrong  ?  And  is  such  a  person 
fit  to  educate  the  children  of  France  ?  Your  majesty 
has  promised  tiiat  the  tliuphin  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  shall  be  given  into  my  charge." 

'^  I  have,*"  said  the  weak  monarchy  '*  and  I  frJH  keep 
my  jHX)mise.*' 

"Never!  never!"  Aied  the  queen,  vehemenUy; 
*•  never,  while  Anne  of  Austria  lives !  Oh,  my  lord !" 
she  exclaimed,  advancing,  and  casting  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  with  all  the  overpowering  energy  of 
maternal  love ;  ^  consider  that  I  am  their  mother ! 
Bob  me  not  of  my  only  hope, — ^rob  me  not  of  those 
dear  children  who  have  smiled  and  cheered  me  through 
all  my  sorrows?  Oh,  Louis !  if  you  have  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  if  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  spare 
me  this !" 

The  king  turned  away  his  head,  and  Richelieu, 
gliding  behmd  the  throne,  placed  himself  at  the  qu^n's 
side.  "  Sign  the  paper,"  said  he,  in  a  low  deep  tone ; 
"  sign  the  paper,  and  they  shall  notl)e  taken  from  you." 

"Anything!  anything!  but  leave  me  my  children !" 
exclaimed  the  queeni  taking  the  pen  he  ofiered  her. 
"  Have  I  your  promise  ?" 

"  You  have,"  replied  he,  decidedly.  "  They  shall 
not  be  taken  from  you." 

"  Well,  then !"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  receiving  the 
paper,  "  I  will  sign  it ;  but  I  call  Heaven  to  witness 
that  I  am  innocent ;  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  council, 
to  see  that  I  sign  a  paper,  the  contents  of  which  I 
know  not,  and  part  of  which  is  certainly  false."    Thus 
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flaying,  with  a  rapid  hand  she  wrote  her  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  threw  down  the  pen,  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

The  queen  walked  slowly,  and  in  silence,  to  the 
apartments  allotted  to  her  use,  without  ^ving  way  to 
the  various  painful  feelings  that  struggled  in  her  bosom ; 
but  once  arrived  within  the  shelter  of  her  own  saloon, 
she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  who  stood  beside  her, 
endeavoured  in  vain  for  some  time  to  calm  her  agi- 
tation, but  at  ^ength  succeeded  in  a  degree. 

"  Oh,  Clara !"  said  the  queen,  '♦  you  have  ruined 
yourself  for  my  sake." 

"  I  hope,  madam,"  replied  the  young  lady,  ••  that  I 
have  done  my  duty,  which  were  enough  in  itself  ta 
reconcile  me  to  my  fate ;  but  if  I  could  suppose  that  I 
have  served  your  majesty,  I  should  be  more  than 
rewarded  for  any  thing  I  \nay  undergo." 

"  You  have  served  me  most  deeply  on  this  and  every 
occasion,"  answered  the  queen ;  ^^  and  the  time  may 
come,  when  the  affection  of  Anne  of  Austria  will  not 
be  what  it  is  now, — the  destruction  of  all  that  possess 
it.  But  why  comes  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  in 
such  haste  t"  she  continued,  as  Pauline,  who  had  been 
absent  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and'  unconscious 
of  all  that  had  lately  passed,  entered  the  saloon  with 
hurry  and  anxiety  in  her  countenance. 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  said  Pauline,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped,  seeing  that  the  queen  had  been  weep 
ing.  "  Proceed,  proceed !  wild  rose,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria;  "they  are  but  tears-Klrops  that  signify 
nothing." 

"As  I  was  walking  in  the  gardens  but  now,"  con» 
tinned  Pauline,  "  a  little  peasant  boy  came  up  to  me, 
and  asked  if  I  could  bring  him  to  speech  of  your 
majesty.  I  was  surprised  at  his  request,  and  asked 
him  what  was  his  business ;  when  he  told  me  that  he 
brought  you  a  letter  from  the  Bastille.  This  seemed 
so  important  that  I  made  bold  to  take  him  into  the 
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palace  by  the  private  gate,  and  concealed  him  in  1113F 
apartments,  till  I  had  infimned  ]fou  of  it  all." 
.  "  You  did  right,  Pauline,  you  did  right,"  replied  Uie 
queen.  **It  must  surely  be  news  from  De  Blenau. 
Bring  the  boyliither  directly — ^not  by  the  anteroom^ 
but  by  the  inner  apartments.  You,  Clara,  station  La- 
porte  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  to  see  that  no  oq€i 
approaches." 

Pauline  flew  to  execute,  the  queen's  commands,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  clatter  was  heard  in  the  inner 
chamber,  not  at  all  unlike  the  noise  paroduced  by  that 
I  most  unfortunate  animal  a  cat,  when  sonie  mischievous 
(boys  adorn  her  feet  with  walnut-shells. 

The  moment  afier,  the  door  opened,  and  Pauline 
appeared  leading  in  a  fine  curly4ieaded  boy  of  about 
ten  years  eld.  He  was  dressed  in  hodden  gray,  with 
a  broad  leathern  belt  round  his  waist,  in  which  ap« 
peared  a  small  axe  and  a  knife,  while  his  feet  display- 
mg  no  stockings,  but  with  the  skin  tamied  to  the  cdlour 
of  Russia  leather,  were  thrust  into  a  pair  of  unwieldy 
sabots,  or  wooden-shoes,  which  had  caused  the  clatter 
aforesaid 

'^Take  off  his  sabots,  take  off  his  sabots,^  cried  the 
queen,  puttmg  her  hands  to  her  ears,  "They  will 
alarm  the  whole  house."  ' 

"  Dameoui .'"  cried  the  boy,  slipping  his  feet  out  of 
their  incumbrances.  '^  /'at  vous  oublti,  et  vous  aussif 
mademoiselle^^  turning  to  Pauline,  who,  anxious  to 
hear  of  De  Blenau,  would  have  Let  him  come  in  if  he 
had  been  shod  like  a  horse. 

The  little  messenger  now  patused  for  a  moment, 
then  having  glanced  his  eye  over  the  ladies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain  to  which  he 
was  to  deliver  his  credentials,  advanced  jstraight  to  the 
que^,  and  falling  down  upon  both  his  knees,  tendered 
her  a  sealed  packet 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  taking  the 
letter,  **  whom  does  this  come  froml" 

"  My  father,  the  woodman  of  Mantes,"  replied  the 
boy,  *'  told  me  to  give  it  into  the  queen'a  own  hand ; 
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and  when  I  had  done  so^  to  return  straight  to  him  and 
not  to  wait,  for  fear  of  being  discoTered." 

"And  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  the  queen?" 
asked  Anne  of  Austria,  who  too  often  suffered  her 
mind  to  be  distracted  from  matters  of  grave  import- 
ance  by  trifling  objects  of  amusement.  "  That  lady  is 
the  queen/'  she  continued,  pointing  to  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  and  playing  upon  the  boy's  simplicity. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Charles,  the  woodman's  son,  *•  she 
stands  and  you  sit ;  and  besides,  you  told  them  to  take 
off  my  sabots^  as  if  you  were  used  to  order  all  about 
you." 

**  Well,"  rejoined  the  queen,  *•  you  are  right,  my 
boy ;  go  back  to  your  father,  and  as  a  token  that  you 
hare  given  the  letter  to  the  queen,  carry  him  back 
that  ring ;"  and  she  took  a  jewel  from  her  finger,  and 
put  it  into  the  boy's  hand.  "  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
mont," she  continued,  "  i^ill  you  give  this  boy  into  the 
charge  of  Laporte,  bidding  him  take  him  from  the 
palace  by  the  most  private  way,  and  not  to  leave  him 
till  he  is  safe  out  of  Chantilly." 

According  to  Anne  of  Austria's  command,  Pauline 
conducted  Charles  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  at 
v^hich  had  been  stationed  Laporte,  the  confidential 
servant  of  the  queen,  keeping  watch  to  give  notice  of 
anyone's  approach.  To  him  she  delivered  her  charge 
with  the  proper  dijrecticms,  and  then  returned  to  the 
saloon,  not  a  little  anxious  to  learn  the  contents  of  De 
Blenau's  letter.  I  will  not  try  to  explain  her  sensa^ 
tions.  Let  those  who  have  been  parted  from  some 
one  that  they  love,  who  have  been  anxious  for  his 
safety  and  terrified  jfor  his  danger,  who  have  waited  in 
fear  and  agony  for  tidings  long  delayed — ^let  them  call 
up  all  that  they  felt,  and  tinging  it  with  that  shade  of 
romance,  which  might  be  expected  in  the  mind  of  s 
young,  feeling,  imaginative  Languedocian  girl  of 
1643,  they  will  have  scmiething  like  a  picture  of  Paul* 
ine's  sensations,  without  my  helping  them  a  bit. 

"  Come  hither,  my  wild  rose,"  said  the  queen,  at 
i^e  saw  her  enter.  '*  Herd  is  a  letter  from  De  Blenan, 
20 
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fall  of  sad  news  indeed.  His  sitoation  is  perilous  in 
the  extreme ;  and  though  I  am  the  cause  of  all,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  aid  hSn." 

Pauline  turned  pale,  but  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
remained  without  speaking. 

"  Surely,  Pauline,**  said  the  queen,  misinterpreting 
her  silence,  ^' after  the  explanations  I  gave  you  some 
days  ago,  you  can  have  no  farther  doubt  of  De  Blenau's 
conduct  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed !  madam,"  replied  Pauline,  vehe- 
mently, "and  now  that  I  feel  and  know  how  veiy 
wrong  those  suspicions  were,  I  would  fain  do  some- 
thing to  atone  for  having  formed  them." 

"  Thou  canst  do  notlmig,  my  poor  flower,"  said  the 
queen,  with  a  jnelancholy  smile.  "  However,  read  that 
letter,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  something  must  soon  be 
done  to  save  him,  or  his  fate  is  sealed.  De  Blenau 
m^ist  be  informed  that  I  have 'acknowledged  writing  to 
my  brother,  and  all  the  particulars  connected  there- 
with ;  for  well  I  know  that  Richelieu  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  my  confession,  but  will  attempt  to  wring 
something  more  from  him,  even  by  ihe  peine  forte  et 
dure:' 

Pauline  read,  and  re-read  the  letter,  and  each  time 
she  did  so  the  colour  came  and  went  in  her  cheek, 
and  at  every  sentence  she  raised  her  large  dark  eyes 
to  the  queen,  as  if  inquiring  what  could  be  done  for 
him.  Each  of  the  queen's  ladies  was  silent  for  a 
time,  and  then  each  proposed  some  plan,  which  wa£» 
quickly  discussed  and  rejected,  as  either  too  dan- 
gerous, or  totally  impracticable.  One  proposed  to 
bribe  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  to  convey  a  letter  to 
De  Blenau,  but  that  was  soon  rejected :  another  pro- 
posed to  send  Laporte,  the  queen's  valet-de-chambre, 
to  try  and  gain  admittance ;  but  Laporte  had  once 
been  confined  there  himself,  and  was  well  known  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  prison :  and  another  mentioned 
Seguin,  Anne  of  Austria's  surgeon ;  but  he  also  was 
not  only  too  well  known,  but  it  ^appieared,  from  what 
De  Blenau  had  informed  the  queen  of  his  conference 
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with  Kichelieu,  that  the  very  words  of  the  message, 
which  had  been  sent  by  him  on  the  night  of  the  yomig 
comit's  rencounter  with  the  robbers,  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  cardinal ;  and  the  whole  party  forgot 
that  Louise,  the  soubrette^  had  been  present  when  it 
was  delivered. 

In  the  mean  while,  Pauline  remained  profoundly 
silent,  occupied  by  many  a  bitter  reflection,  while  a 
thousand  confused  schemes  flitted  across  her  mind, 
like  bubbles  floating  on  a  stream,  and  breaking  as  soon 
as  they  were  looked  upon.  At  length,  however,  she 
started,  as  if  some  more  feasible  plan  presented  itself 
to  her  thoughts-r-" I  will  go!"  exclaimed  she, — 
**  Please  your  majesty,  I  will  go." 

"  You,  Pauline !"  said  the  queen,  "  you,  my  poor 
girl !  You  know  not  the  difliculties  of  such  an  under- 
taking.   What  say  you,  Madame  de  Beaumont  V* 

''  That  I  am  pleased,  madam,  to  see  my  child  show 
forth  the  spirit  of  her  race,"  repHed  the  marchioness. 
**  Nor  do  I  doubt  of  her  success ;  for  sure  I  am  Pau- 
line would  not  propose  a  project  which  had  no  good 
foundation." 

"  Then  say  how  you  intend  to  manage  it,"  said  the 
queen,  with  little  faith  in  the  practicability  of  Pau- 
line's proposal.  "  I  doubt  me  much,  my  sweet  girl, 
they  will  never  let  you  into  the  Bastille.  Their  hearts 
are  as  hard  as  the  stones  of  the  prison  that  they  keep, 
and  they  will  give  you  no  ingress  for  love  of  your 
bright  eyes." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  make  tha^  a  plea,"  replied  Paul- 
ine, smiling  in  youthful  confidence ;  "  but  I  will  bor- 
row one  of  my  maid's  dres<^s,  and  doubtless  shall  look 
as  like  a  soubrette  as  any  one.  Claude  directs  us, 
here,  to  ask  at  the  gate  for  Philip  the  woodman  of 
Mantes.  Now  he  w2l  most  likely  be  able  to  procure 
me  admission ;  and  if  not,  I  can  but  give  the  message 
to  him  and  be  sent  away  again." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I"  cried  the  queen,  "  give  no  messages 
but  in  the  last  extremity.  How  do  we  know  that  this 
woodman  might  not  betray  us,  and  raise  Richelieu's 
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sospicions  still  more!  If  you  can  see  De  Blenau, 
well — ^I  will  give  you  a  letter  for  him ;  but  if  not, 
only  tell  the  woodman  to  inform  him,  that  I  have  con- 
fessed all.  If  that  reach  the  t3rrant's  ears,  it  can  do 
no  harm*  Your  undertaking  is  bold,  Pauliiie :  think 
you  your  courage  will  hold  out  ?" 

The  boundaries  between  emulation  and  je^ousy  are 
very  frail,  and  Madame  de  Beaumont,  who  regaurded 
the  services  which  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  had 
rendered  the  queen  with  some  degree  of  envy;  now 
answered  for  her  daughter's  courage  with  more  confi- 
dence than  perhaps  she  felt.  But  Pauline's  [dan  yet 
required  great  arrangement,  even  to  give  it  the  proba^ 
bility  of  success.  With  a  thousand  eyes  continually 
upon  their  actions,  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  even  to 
quit  Chantilly  without  calling  down  that  observation 
and  inquiry  \f4iich  would  have  been  fatal  to  their 
project 

To  obviate  this  diflGiculty,  however,  it  was  agreed 
that  Pauline  should  accompany  Mademoiselle  de 
Hauteford,  whose  sentence  of  banishment  required 
her  immediate  presence  in  Paris,  for  the  arrangement 
of  her  affairs.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  Ae  two 
ladies  were  to  take  up  their  abode  with  the  old  Mar- 
chioness de  Senecy,  one  of  the  queen's  most  devoted 
adherents,  and  to  determine  their  future  proceedings 
by  the  information  they  received  upon  the  spot. 

The  greatest  rapidity,  however,  was  necessary  to 
any  hope  of  success,  and  neither  Pauline  nor  Made- 
moiselle de  Hauteford  lost  any  time  in  their  prepara- 
tions. The  queen's  letter  to  De  Blenau  was  soon 
written.  PauUne  borrowed  from  her  maid  Louise,  the 
full  dress  of  a  Languedoc  peasant,  provided  herself 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  &at  no  means 
might  be  left  untried,  and  having  taken  leave  of  her 
mother,  whose  bold  counseb  tended  to  raise  her  spirits 
and  uphold  her  resolution,  she  placed  herself  in  the 
chaise  roulante  beside  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford, 
buoyed  up  with  youthful  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

It  was  rather  an  anxious  moment,  however,  as  they 
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passed  the  gates  of  the  palace,  which  by  some  acci- 
dent were  shut.  Thie  caused  a  momentsoy  delay,  and 
several  of  the  cardinal's  guard  (for  Richelieu  assumed 
that  of  a  body-guard  among  other  marks  of  royally) 
gathered  round  the  vehicle  with  the  idle  curiosity  of 
an  unemployed  soldiery.  Pauline's  heart  beat  fast,  but 
the  mom^t  after  she 'was  relieved  by  the  ai>p6arance 
of  the  old  concierge^  or  porter,  who  threw  o^en  the 
gates,  and  the  carriage  rolled  out  without  any  question 
being  asked.  Her  mind,  however,  was  not  wholly  re- 
lieved till  they  were  completely  free  of  the  town  of 
Chantilly,  and  till  the  carriage  slowly  mounting  the 
first  little  hill,  took  a  slight  turn  to  avoid  a  steeper 
ascent,  showing  them  the  towers  of  the  chateau  and 
the  course  of  l£e  road  they  had  already  passed,  with- 
out any  human  form  that  could  afford  subject  for 
alarm. 

Pauline,  seeing  that  they  were  not  followed,  gave 
herself  up  to  mecHtations  of  the  future,  firmly  believing 
that  their  departure  had  entirely  escaped  the  observa- 
tions of  the  cardinal.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  He  had  been  early  informed  that  one  of  the 
queen's  carriages  was  in  preparation  to  carry  some  of 
the  ladies  of  honour  to  Paris ;  but  concluding  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  efiect  of  that  sentence  oi 
banishment  which  he  had  himself  pronounced  against 
Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  he  suffered  Pauline  and 
her  companion  to  depart  without  inquiry  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  although  some  of  the  many  tools  of  his  power 
had  shut  the  palace  gates,  as  jf  by  accident,  till  his 
decision  was  known. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  on,  and  Pauline  reflected  in 
silence  upon  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  moment's  enthusiasm  faded  away; 
the  mists  in  which  hope  had  concealed  the  rocks  and 
precipices  around  her  path  no  longer  intercepted  her 
view,  and  the  whole  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which 
«he  exposed  herself,  presented  themselves  one  after 
ano^er  to  her  sight.  But  the  original  motives  still 
jremained  in  full  force.    Her  deep  romantic  attach- 
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mevA  to  De  Blenan,  her  sense  of  clntj  to  the  qaeen,' 
and  that  generosity  of  purpose  which  would  have  led 
her  at  any  time  to  risk  her  HfB  to  save  the  innoc^it-^ 
much  more  the  innocent  and  loved— of  these  nothing 
could  deprive  her ;  and  these'  kept  up  her  resolution, 
although  the  very  interest  which  her  heart  took  in  the 
success  of  her  endeavour,  made  her  magnify  the 
dangers,  and  tremble  at  the  thought  of  fsdlure. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

]  Which  shows  what  they  did  with  De  Blenau  in  the  Bastille,  tnd 
what  he  himself  did  to  get  out  of  it. 

As  a  young  member  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  Unoer  house,  or  otherwise  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  first  he  goes  down  after  his  election  to  take  the 
oaths  and  his  seat,  his  heart  fluttering  both  with  pride 
and  ti^dit^,  most  conscientiously  resolves  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  all  his  opinions,  and  determines  heroically 
to  have  no  party:  so  had  I,  when  I  entered  upon  the 
arduous  duties  of  giving  this  work  to  the  public  in 
its  present  form,  determined  heroically  to  have  no 
hero ;  but  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  several  char- 
acters, and  let  each  reader  find  a  hero  funr  himself. 

However,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned 
young  member  of  the  Commons  House  pf  Parliament, 
who  soon  begins  to  perceive,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  eat 
oysters  and  brown  sugar,  as  to  vote  with  a  party  to 
^om  he  has  a  natural  antipathy ;  or  for  the  needle  to 
fly  from  the  magnet  as  for  him  to  keep  aloof  from  that 
facticm  to  which  individual  interests,  long-4ndulged 
habits,  and  early  prejudices  attach  him ;  so,  I  soon 
began  to  find  that  my  own  feelings  more  particularly 
inclining  me  to  the  Count  de  Blenau,  I  unocmsciously 
made  bun  the  hero  of  my  tale»  tlilated  on  his  history, 
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enlarged  upon  his  character,  quitted  him  with  regret, 
and  returned  to  him  with  pleasure. 

At  present,  however,  the  course  of  my  tale  natimill j 
conducts  me  once  more  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
Bastille,  to  give  some  account  o(  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  latter  events  of  the  last  chapter ;  and 
consequently  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  once  more  taking 
up  the  history  of  my  hero. 

The  sleep  of  the  Count  de  Blenau  was  fully  as 
aound  within  the  Bastille  as  it  ever  had  been  in  his 
own  hotel  at  St  Germain :  nor  wa3  it  till  the  day  was 
risen  hi^h  that  he  awoke,  on  the  first  morning  after 
his  imprisonment. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  remember  his 
precise  situation,  so  profound  iiad  been  his  sleep.  But 
the  unpleasant  parts  of  our  fate  soon  recall  themselves 
to  our  senses,  though  we  ma^  forget  them  for  a  time ; 
and  the  narrow  windows,  the  iron  door,  and  the  un- 
tapestried  walls^  speedily  brought  back  to  De  Blenau's 
recollection  many  a  painful  particular,  to  which  sleep 
had  given  a  temporary  oblivion. 

On  rising,  he  missed  in  some  degree  the  attendance 
to  Which  he  was  accustomed ;  but  nevertheless  he  con* 
trived  to  get  through  the  business  of  the  toilet  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  ahhough  no  page  was  ready  at 
ins  call,  no  groom  prepared  to  adjust  every  part  of  his 
appareL  He  then  proceeded  into  the  outer  chamber, 
which  he  mentally  termed  his  saloon,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  ordered  his  breakfast,  but  his  apartments 
afibided  no  means  of  communicating  with  those  below, 
except  by  the  iron  door  already  mentioned ;  the  secret 
of  which  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  lost  upon 
so  trifling  an  occasion. 

No  remedy  presented  itself  but  patience,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  window,  which  opened  at  will  to  admit 
the  air,  but  which  was  strongly  secured  on  the  outside 
with  massy  iron  bars,  he  endeavoured  to  amtise  the 
time  by  looking  into  the  court  below,  in  which  he  could 
occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  his  fellow* 
porisoners)  appeamg  u&d  disappearii^,  as  they  some- 
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times  eme]*ged  into  the  open  space  widiin  his  sight, 
and  sometimes  retired  into  the  part  which  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  in  which  the  window  was  placed,  hid 
from  his  view. 

They  were  now  apparently  taking  their  morning's 
walk,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
each  other — a  privilege  which  De  Blenau  began  to 
value  more  highly  than  ever  he  had  done.  Among 
those  that  he  beheld  were  many  whom  he  recognised, 
as  having  either  known  them  personally,  or  having 
seen  them  at  the  court,  or  with  the  army ;  and  the 
strange  assemblage  of  all  different  parties  which  met 
his  eye  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Bastille,  fully  con- 
vinced him,  that  under  the  administration  of  a  man  who 
lived  in  constant  fear  that  his  ill-gotten  power  would 
be  snatched  from  him,  safety  was  to  be  found  in  no 
tenets  and  in  no  station. 

Here  he  beheld  some  that  had  been  fsi  the  party  of 
Mary  de  Medicis,  and  some  who  had  been  the  avowed 
followers  of  Richelieu  himself;  some  that  the  minister 
suspected  of  being  too  much  favoured  by  the  king,  and 
some,  as  in  his  own  case,  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  queen.  One  he  saw  who  was  supposed  to  have 
favoured  the  Huguenots  m  France,  and  one  that  had 
assisted  the  Catholic  party  in  Germany. 

**  Well,"  thought  De  Blenau,  '*  I  am  but  one  out  of 
the  many,  and  whatever  plan  I  had  pursued,  most  prob- 
ably I  should  have  found  my  way  here  somehow. 
Wealth  and  influence,  in  despotic  governments,  are 
generally  like  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  which  often 
catise  lier  to  be  hunted  down,  but  will  not  help  her 
to  fly." 

While  engaged  in  such  reflections,  De  Blenau  heard 
the  bolts  of  the  door  undrawn,  and  the  governor  of  the 
pris^  entered,  followed  by  his  servant  loaded  with  the 
various  requisites  for  so  substantial  a  meal  as  a  break- 
fast of  that  period.  De  Blenau  and  the  governor  saluted 
each  o^er  with  every  outward  form  of  civility ;  and  the 
count,  perceiving  that  Yns  custodier  %i\}X  lingered  after  the 
servant  had  disposed  the  various  articles  upon  the  taU^ 
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and  had  taken  his  departure,  luckily  remembered  that 
this  was  one  of  the^'our^  maigres  of  which  he  had  heard, 
and  invited  his  companion  to  Jpartake  of  his  morning 
meal.  The  governor  agreed  to  the  proposal  sans 
cSrSmonie,  and  having  done  ample  justice  to  the  dish 
of  stewed  partridges,  which  formed  the  principal  omap 
ment  of  the  table,  he  himself  finished  a  bottle  of  the 
celebrated  wine  of  Suresnes,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
now  lost  to  the  bons  vivarUs  of  Pans. 

De  Blenau  was  not  so  much  importuned  by  hunger 
as  to  envy  the  governor  the  very  large  share  he  appro- 
priated of  the  viands  before  him ;  and  he  had  plenty 
of  leisure  to  remark,  that  his  companion  performed  his 
feats  of  mastication  vtrith  a  wonderful  degree  of  velocity. 
But  the  governor  had  a  reason  for  thus  wishing  to  hurry^ 
what  was  to  him  a  very  agreeable  occupation,  to  its 
conclusion ;  for  he  ^ad  scarcely  poured  out  the  last 
goblet  of  his  wine,  and  was  still  wiping  and  folding  up 
his  case-knife  (which,  by  Uie  way,  was  the  constant 
companion  of  high  and  low  in  those  days«  and  the  only 
implement  they  had  for  cutting  their  food),  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  servant,  appeared,  giving  the 
governor  a  significant  nod,  which  was  answered  by  a 
sign  of  the  same  kind. 

Upon  this  the  man  retired,  and  the  door  being  closed, 
the  well-filled  official  turned  to  De  Blenau, — *'  I  did 
not  tell  you  before,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  he,  **  for 
fear  of  taking  away  your  appetite ;  but  we  have  had  a 
message  this  morning  from  Monsieur  Lafemas, — you 
have  heard  of  Monsieur  Lafemas,  doubtless  ? — ^import- 
ing that  he  would  soon  be  here  to  put  some  questions 
to  you.  Now,  Monsieur  De  Blenau,  you  are  a  gentle- 
man lor  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  and  I  wOl  give 
you  a  hint  which  may  be  of  service  to  you.  If  in  the 
examination  which  you  are  about  to  undergo,  there  be 
any  questions  to  which  you  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  reply,  do  not  refuse  to  answer  them,  but  speak 
always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  two  interpretations, 
by  which  means  I  have  known  many  a  prisoner  avoid 
the  torture,  and  sometimes  go  on  from  ei^amination  to 
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examinatioii,  till  they  gave  him  his  liberty  fyom  pure 
weariness." 

De  Blenan  bowed,  already  determined  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  **  When  do  you  expect  this 
worthy  judge  V  he  demanded.  **  I  am  perfectly  un- 
concerned as  to  his  coming,  let  me  assure  you,  though 
I  feel  obliged  by  your  consideration  for  my  appetite." 

"  He  is  here  now,  sir,"  replied  the  governor ;  **  we 
had  better,  if  you  please,  join  him  in  the  audience-halL 
That  servant  came  to  announce  his  arrival." 

"  I  will  follow  you  instantly,"  replied  the  count ; 
upon  which  the  governor  rose  and  <^ned  the  door. 

The  moment  De  Blenau  had  passed  out,  the  guard, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  fol* 
lowed  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  paces,  while  the 
govenunr  led  the  way.  In  this  order  they  proceeded 
to  the  inner  court,  which  they  had  to  pass  before  they 
could  reach  the  audience-chamber.  This  open  i^>ace 
was  still  filled  by  the  prisoners,  who,  glad  of  the  little 
liberty  allowed  them,  seldom  retired  to  their  cells, 
except  when  obliged  by  the  regulations  of  the  prison. 
The  moment  De  Blenau  appeared  in  the  court,  there 
was  a  slight  stir  among  its  tenants,  and  the  question  of, 
^  Who  is  he  ?  who  is  he  ?"  circulated  rapidly  amongthem. 

**  It  is  the  Count  de  Blenau,  by  St.  Louis !"  exclaimed 
a  deep  voice,  which  De  Blenau  remembered  .to  have 
heard  somewhere  before ;  but,  though  on  looking  round 
he  saw  several  persons  that  he  knew,  he  could  not  fix 
upon  any  one  in  particular  as  the  one  who  had  spoken. 

He  had  not  time,  however,  for  more  than  a  moment- 
ary glance,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  on  to  the  door  of 
the  audience-hall,  which  opened  into  a  little  narrow 
passage  leading  from  the  court.  Here  De  Blenau 
paused  for  an  instant  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  then 
followed  the  governor,  who  }iad  already  entered. 

The  audience-hall  of  the  Bastille  was  a  large  oblong 
chamber,  dimly  lighted  by  two  high  Gothic  windows, 
which  looked  into  the  outer  court.  ^  The  scanty  gleam 
of  daylight  which  would  have  thus  entered,  had  the 
space  been  open,  was  impeded  by  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
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many  a  century,  and  by  the  thick  crossing  of  the  leaden 
framework,  while  its  progress  into  the  hall  itself  was 
also  farther  obstructed  by  several  heavy  columns  which 
supported  the  high  pointed  arches  of  the  roof. 

This  roof,  the.  apartment  having  been  originally  in- 
tended for  the  chapel,  woujd  have  afforded  a  relief  to 
the  dulness  of  the  rest  by  its  beautiful  proportions,  and 
the  highly  finished  tracery  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
had  the  eye  been  able  to  reach  it ;  but  the  rays,  which 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned  were  barely  enough 
to  illuminate  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  were  lost  before 
they  could  attain  its  height,  leaving  it  in  that  profound 
obscurity,  which  cast  a  double  gloom  upon  the  space 
below. 

The  pavement  of  this  melancholy  hall  was  damp 
and  decayed,  many  of  the  stones  having  strayed  from 
their  bed  of  mortar,  and  become  vagrant  about  the 
apartment ;  and  the  furniture,  if  it  might  be  so  called, 
far  from  filling  it,  served  only  to  show  its  size  and 
emptiness.  At  the  farther  extremity  was  a  long  table, 
at  ^e  end  of  which,  in  a  chair  somewhat  elevated,  sat 
the  Judge  Lafemas,  with  a  clerk  at  a  desk  below  hinv 
and  two  or  three  exempts  standing  round  about. 

Near  the  end  next  De  Blenau  was  another  chair, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  placed  for  his  use ;  while 
between  two  of  the  pillars,  sitting  on  a  curious  machine, 
the  use  of  which  De  Blenau  at  once  suspected,  ap- 
peared an  ill-favoured  muscular  old  man,  whose  lower- 
ing brow  and  doggedness  of  aspect  seemed  to  speak 
of  many  a  ruthless  deed. 

As  the  count  entered,  the  door  closed  after  him  with 
a  loud  clang ;  and  advancing  to  the  table,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  vacant  chair,  while  the  governor  placed 
himself  at  a  little  distance  between  him  and  the  judge.* 

*'  Well,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,*'  said  Lafemas,  in  that 
sweet  mild  tone  which  he  always  assumed  when  not 
irritated  by  the  taunts  of  Chavigni,  "  This  is  the  last 
place  where  I  could  have  wished  to  meet  a  nobleman 
whose  general  character  has  always  engaged  my  most 
affectionate  esteem." 
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De  Blanan  knew  Lafemas  to  be  one  of  the  meanett 
and  most  yiperoos  of  ^e  cardinal's  tools,  and  not  feel^ 
ing  mmch  moved  to  exchange  courtesies  with  him^  he 
merely  acknowledged  the  judge's  salutation  by  a  silent 
bow,  wMe  the  other  proceeded :  ♦•  I  have  requested 
the  pleasure  of  your  society  for  a  space,  in  order  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions ;  your  reply  to  which  will, 
doubdess,  soon  procure  your  liberation  ftom  this  nn^ 
pleasant  place." 

"  I  trust  so,  sir,"  replied  the  count,  **  as  the  detention 
of  an  innocent  person  must  occasion  fully  as  much 
discredit  to  his  majesty's  go\  amment,  as  it  does  incon- 
venience to  the  person  himself." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  you  are  quite  right,"  rejoined 
the  sweet-tongued  judge.  •*  Indeed,  my  very  object  in 
coming  is  to  obtain  such  answers  from  you  as  will 
convince  the  Caidinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  though  a 
profound  minister,  is  somewhat  suspicious  withal, — to 
convince  him,  I  say,  that  yon  are  innocent ;  of  which, 
on  my  conscience,  and  as  I  believe  in  the  Saviour,  I 
have  no  doubt  myself. — ^In  Ae  first  place,  then,**  he 
continued,  **tell  me  as  a  friend,  have  you  any  ac* 
quaintance  in  Brussels  ?" 

"I  have  I"  replied  De  Blenau,  decidecQy. 

*'.That  is  honourable, — that  is  candid,"  said  the 
judge.  "  I  told  you,  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,  that  we 
should  have  no  difficulty,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Blenau 
would  enable  me  easily  to  establish  his  innocence.-^ 
Pray  do  you  correspond  with  these  friends,"  he  con* 
tinned,  "  and  by  what  means  ?" 

"  I  do  correspond  with  them ;  but  seldbm :  and  then 
by  any  means  that  occur." 

**  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  exclaimed  Lafemas,  "  I  am 
enchanted  with  this  frankness ;  but  be  a  little  more 
specific  about  the  means.  If  you  have  no  particular 
objection  to  confide  in  me,  mention  any  channel  that 
you  caU  to  mind,  by  which  you  havesent  letters  to  the 
Low  Countries." 

De  Blenau  felt  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  sweet 
and  friendly  manner  of  a  man  whose  deeds  spoke  him 
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as  cra^l  and  as  bloocfy^-minded  as  a  famished  tiger ; 
and  unwilling  to  be  longer  mocked  with  soft  words,  he 
replied,  *'  Sometimes  by  the  king's  courier,  sir ;  some- 
times by  the  cardinal's :  and  once  I  remember  having 
sent  (me  by  your  cousin  De  Merceau,  but  I  believe  that 
letter  never  reached  its  destination ;  for  you  must  recol- 
lect that  De  Merceau  was  hanged  by  Don  Francisco  de 
Mello,  for  ripping  open  the  bag,  and  purloining  the 
despatches." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  my  dear  count," 
said  Lafemas,  struggling  to  maintain  his  placidity  of 
demeanour. — '*  The  next  thing  I  have  to  inquire  is," — 
and  he  looked  at  a  paper  he  held  in  his  h^d :  ''  Have 
you  ever  conveyed  any  letters  to  the  Low  Countries 
by  any  one  else  ?" 

De  Blenau  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the 
judge  proceeded  with  a  series  of  questions,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  had  been  asked  by  Richelieu  him- 
self, artfully  striving  to  entangle  the  prisoner  by  means 
of  his  own  admissions,  so  as  to  force  him  into  farther 
confessicms  by  the  impossibility  of  receding.  But  be- 
yond a  certain  point  De  Blenau  would  not  proceed. 

*'  Monsieur  Lafemas,"  said  he,  in  a  calm  firm  tone, 
"  I  perceive  that  you  are  going  into  questions  which 
have  already  been  asked  me  by  his  eminence  the  car- 
dinal prime  minister.  The  object  in  doing  so  is  evi- 
dently to  extort  from  me  some  contradiction  which 
may  criminate  myself ;  and  therefore  henceforward  I 
will  reply  to  no  such  questions  whatsoever.  The  car- 
dinal is  in  possession  of  my  answers ;  and  if  you  want 
them,  you  must  apply  to  hun." 

"  You  mistake  entirely,  my  dear  count,"  said  La- 
femas ;  *'  on  my  salvation,  my  only  object  is  to  serve 
you.  You  have  already  acknowledged  that  you  have 
forwarded  letters  from  the  queen, — why  not  now  in-. 
form  me  to  whom  those  letters  were  addressed  ?  If 
those  letters  were  not  of  a  treasonable  nature,  why 
did  she  not  send  them  by  one  of  her  own  servants  ?" 

'*  When  a  queen  of  France  is  not  allowed  the  com- 
mon attendants  which  a  simple  gentlewoman  can 
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command,  she  may  often  be  glad  to  use  the  serrants 
and  services  of  her  Mends.  My  own  retinuet  sir, 
trebles  that  which  the  queen  has  ever  possessed  at  St. 
Grermain's.  But,  without  going  into  these  particulars, 
your  question  is  at  once  replied  to  by  reminding  you, 
that  I  am  her  majesty's  chamberlain,  and  therefore  her 
servant"  \ 

"  Without  there  were  something  wrong,  Monsieur 
de  Blenau,"  said  Lafemas,  "  you  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  state  whether  you  have  or  have  not  conveyed 
some  letters  from  her  majesty  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  or  King  Philip  of  Spain.  It 
is  very  natural  for  a  queen  to  write  to  her  near  rela- 
tions, surely !" 

"  I  have  already  said,**  replied  De  Blenau,  "  that  I 
shall  reply  to  no  such  questions,  the  object  of  which 
is  alone  to  entangle  me." 

"You  know  not  what  you  are  exposing  yourself  to," 
rejoined  the  judge ;  '*  there  are  means  within  this 
prison  which  woiQd  easily  compel  an  answer." 

"  None,"  replied  De  Blenau,  firmly.  '*  My  resolu- 
tion is  taken,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  shake  it." 

"  Really,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  it  would  hurt  me  to 
the  heart  to  leave  you  to  the  dreadful  fate  which  your 
mistaken  determination  is  likely  to  call  upon  you.  I 
could  weep,  truly  I  could  weep,  to  think  of  what  you 
are  calling  upon  your  own  head ;"  and  the  judge  glanced 
his  eye  towsirds  the  machine,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  from  which  the  old  man  rose  up,  as  if 
preparing  for  his  task. 

"  You  mean  the  torture  ?"  said  De  Blenau,  looking 
at  it  without  a  change  of  countenance.  <<  But  let  me 
tell  you.  Monsieur  Lafemas,.  that  you  dare  not  order  it 
to  a  man  of  my  rank,  without  an  express  warrant  for 
die  purpose ;  and,  even  if  you  had  such  authority,  not 
all  the  torture  in  the  world  would  wring  one  word  from 
me.  Ask  that  instrument  of  tyranny,  sir,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  executioner, — ^**ask  him  how  the  noble 
Caply  died ;  and  so  would  De  Blenau  also." 

Lafemas  looked  at  the  governor,  and  the  govelmor 
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ai  the  executioner,  and  so  round.  One  of  the  dreadful 
secapts  of  the  Bastille  had  evidently  escaped  beyond 
thole  precincts  to  which  they  were  fearfully  confined ; 
no  one  could  divine  how  this  had  occurred,  and  each 
suspected  the  other.  A  temporary  silence  ensued,  and 
then  Lafemas  proceeded : 

"  The  torture !  no,  Monsieur  de  Blenau :  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  think  of  ordering  such  a  thing !  But 
let  me  advise  you  to  answer ;  for  I  must,  of  course, 
report  your  refusal  to  the  cardinal  prime  minister,  and 
you  know  that  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  either  your 
rank  or  your  fortune,  but  will,  in  all  probability,  order 
you  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary  instantly." 

"The  guilt  be  his,  then !"  said  De  Blenau.  *'I 
have  already  told  you  my  resolution,  sir ;  act  upon  it 
as  you  think  fit." 

Lafemas  seemed  at  a  loss,  and  a  whispering  consul- 
tation took  place  between  him  and  the  secretary,  who 
seemed  to  urge  more  vigorous  measures  than  the  judge 
himself  thought  proper  to  pursue ;  for  their  conference 
was  terminated  by  Lafemas  exclaiming  in  a  tone  not 
sufiiciently  low  to  escape  De  Blenau's  ear,  ♦'  I  dare 
not,  I  tell  you — I  dare  not — ^I  have  no  orders. — ^Mon- 
sieur de  Blenau,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  you  may  now 
retire,  and  I  must  report  your  answers  to  the  cardinal. 
But  let  me  advise  you,  as  a  sincere  friend,  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  reply  to  the  questions  you  have  now  re- 
fused to  answer,  before  we  next  meet ;  for  by  that 
time  I  shall  have  received  his  eminence's  commands, 
which,  I  fear,  will  be  more  severe  than  my  heart 
could  wish." 

De  Blenau  made  no  reply,  but  withdrew,  escorted 
as  before ;  and  it  were  needless  to  deny,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  coolness  with  which  he  had  borne  his  ex- 
amination, and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  reyel  the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted,  his 
heart  beat  high  as  the  door  of  the  audience-hall  closed 
J^j^hind  him,  and  he  looked  forward  to  returning  to  his 
Apartments  with  more  pleasure  than  a  captive  usually 
regards  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
L2 
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The  many  agitating  circumstances  which  had  passed 
since,  had  completely  banished  from  his  thoughM^e 
voice  which  he  had  heard  pronomice  his  name,  on  the 
first  time  of  his  crossing  the  court ;  but  as  he  returned, 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  form  of  a  taU,  strong  man,  stand- 
ing under  the  archway ;  and  he  instantly  recognised 
the  woodman  of  the  forest  of  Mantes. 

De  Blenau  had  spc^eti  to  him  a  thousand  times  in 
his  various  hunting-excursions,  and  he  could  not  help 
being  astonished  to  meet  him  in  such  a  place,  little 
dreaming  that  he  himself  was  the  cause.  '*  What,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven !"  thought  he,  '*  can  that  man 
have  done  to  merit  confinement  here  ?  Surely,  Riche*' 
lieu,  who  afifects  to  be  an  eagle  of  the  highest  flight, 
might  stoop  on  nobler  prey  than  that." 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  he  passed  by 
the  foot  of  the  little  tower,  containing  the  staircase 
which  communicated  with  his  apartments  byiihe  iron 
door  in  the  inner  chamber.  This  had  evidently  been 
long  disused  ;  and  on  remembering  the  position  of  the 
two  chambers  which  he  occupied,  he  conceived  that 
they  must  have  been  at  one  time  quite  distinct,  with  a 
separate  entrance  to  each,  the  one  being  arrived  at  by 
the  turret,  and  the  other  by  the  chief  staircase.  He 
had,  however,  only  time  to  take  a  casual  glance,  and 
wisely  refrained  from  making  that  very  apparent ;  for 
the  governor,  who  walked  beside  him,  kept  his  eyes  al- 
most constantly  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
communication  even  by  a  sign  with  the  other  prisoners* 

Oft  arriving  at  his  chamber,  the  governor  allowed 
him  to  pass  in  alone,  and  having  fastened  the  door,  re- 
turned to  Lafemas,  leaving  De  Blenau  to  meditate  over 
his  situation  in  solitude.  The  first  pleasure  of  having 
escaped  from  immediate  danger.having  subsided;  there 
was  nothing  very  cheering  to  contemplate  in  his  posi- 
tion. His  fate,  though  pos^ned,  seemtf  inevitable. 
Richelieu,  he  knew,  was  no  way  scrupulous ;  and  the 
only  thing  which  honour  could  permit  him  to  do,  was 
to  defend  the  queen's  secret  with  his  life. 

The  queen  herself  indeed  might  relieve  him^  from 
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tMs  difficulty,  if  he  could  find  any  way  of  communi 
ca^g  with  her.  But  in  looking  round  for  the  means, 
absohite  impossibility  seemed  to  present  itself  on  all 
sides.  In  vain  he  sought  for  expedients;  his  mind 
suggested  none  that  a  second  thought  confirmed.  He 
once  contemplated  inducing  the  governor  to  forward  a 
letter  by  the  temptation  of  a  large  bribe :  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  showed  him  that  it  was  a  thousand 
to  one  that  the  smooth-spoken  officer  both  accepted 
his  bribe  and  betrayed  his  trust 

Many  other  ^lans  were  rejected  in  a  like  manner, 
from  a  conviction  of  their  impracticability,  till  at  length 
a  vague  thought  of  gaining  an  interview  with  the  wood- 
man of  Mantes,,  and,  if  possible,  engaging  him  to  bribe 
some  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  prison,  crossed  De 
Blenau's  mind ;  and  he  was  still  endeavouring  to  regu- 
late his  ideas  on  the  subject,  when  the  bolts  were  once 
more  withdrawn,  and  the  governor  again  entered  the 
apartment. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Monsieur  De  Blenau," 
said  he,  with  a  look  of  sincere  pleasure,  which  prob- 
ably sprang  more  from  the  '|)rospect  of  continued  gain 
to  himself  than  any  abstract  gratification  in  De  Ble- 
nau's  safety.  "  Monsieur  Lafemas  is  gone,  and  as  the 
cardinal  is  at  Chantilly,  you  will  be  safe  for  three  or 
four  days  at  least,  as  nothing  can  be  decided  till  his 
eminence  returns." 

De  Blenau  well  knew  how  to  estimate  the  kindness 
of  his  friend  the  governor;  but  though  he  put  its 
proper  value  upon  it,  and  no  more,  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  striving  to  make  his  interested  meanness  act 
the  part  of  read  friendship. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,"  said  he,  assuming 
a  cheerful  air,  '^  I  suppose,  'then,  that  I  shaU  remain 
with  you  a  day  or  two  longer ;  nor  should  I,  indeed, 
care  so  mu^  for  the  confinement,  where  I  am  so  well 
treated,  if  I  had  some  one  to  wait  upon  me  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  arranged,"  relied 
the  governor,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  would  do  any  Aing  to 
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serre  yon,  Monsimir  de  Blenau,  ooiiBistent  with  117 
duty,  but  this  is  quite  ccmtrary  to  my  (nrders ;  anC^f  I 
were  to  allow  you  one  of  my  own  servants,  it  would 
put  me  completely  in  his  power.** 

''  Oh,  that  would  not  do  at  aU,**  said  De  Blenau ; 
^  but  are  there  not  some  of  the  inferior  prisoners — ^" 
The  governor's  brow  darkened. — "  Of  course,"  con- 
tinued the  count,  "  you  would  have  to  pay  them  for 
their  trouble — and  I,  of  course,  would  rein^urse  you. 
If  you  think  that  three  hundred  crowns  would  induce 
one  of  them  to  wait  on  me  for  the  time  I  am  here,  I 
would  willingly  pay  the  money  into  your  hands,  and 
you  could  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  purpose." 

The  countenance  of  the  governor  gradually  cleared 
up  as  De  Blenau  spoke,  like  a  sheltered  lake  that, 
after  havmg  bean  agitated  for  a  moment  by  some  un- 
wonted breeze,  soon  relapses  into  its  calm  tranquillity^ 
when  that  which  disturbed  it  has  passed  away.  The 
idea  of  appropriating,  with  such  unquestioned  facility, 
the  greater  part  of  three  hundred  crowns,  was  the  sua 
which  thus  speedily  dispersed  the  clouds  upon  his 
brow :  and  he  mused  for  a  moment, .  calculating 
shrewdly  the  means  of  attaining  his  object. 

**  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  he  at  length, "  that  we 
have  no  inferior  jMrisoners.  They  are  all  prisoners  of 
state  in  the  Bastille — But  stay,"  he  added,  a  felicitous 
idea  crossing  his  mind,  '*  I  remember  there  was  a  man 
brought  here  this  morning  by  Chavigni's  people,  and 
they  told  me  to  give  him  all  possiUe  liberty,  and  em- 
ploy him  in  the  prison  if  I  could." 

"  That  will  just  do  then,"  said  De  Blenau,  inwardly 
praying  that  it  might  be  the  honest  woodman  of  Mantes 
*^  He  can  visit  me  here  occasionally  during  the  day,  to 
see  if  I  have  need  of  him,  and  the  guard  ^t  the  door 
can  take  good  care  that  I  do  mo^  ^llow  h||i  out,  which 
is  ail  that  your  duty  demands.'* 
:,  '*0f  course,  of  course,"  replied  the  governor;  "it 
is  your  safe  custody  alcme  which  I  have  to  look  to : 
and  fiaurther,  I  am  ordered  to  give  you  every  conve- 
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tiieiice  and  attention,  which  warrants  me  in  allowing 
yo«  an  attendant  at  least  But  here  comes  your  din- 
ner, sir." 

*^  Dinner !"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  '*  it  surely  is  not 
yet  noon."  But  so  it  proved :  the  time  had  passed 
more  quickly  than  he  thought :  nor  indeed  had  he  any 
reason  to  regret  the  appearance  of  dinner,  for  the  sub- 
stantial and  luxurious  meal  which  was  served  up  at 
his  expense  o«  that  jour  maigre  did  not  prove  any 
bad  auxiliary  in  overcoming  whatever  scruple  yet  lin- 
gered about  the  mind  of  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur.  At 
every  mouthful  of  hecasse  his  countenance  became 
more  placable  and  complacent,  and  while  he  was  busily 
occupied  in  sopping  the  last  morsels  of  his  darade  in 
the  sauce  au  comichons^  and  conveying  Uiem  to  the 
capacious  aperture  which  stood  open  to  receive  them, 
our  prisoner  obtained  his  full  consent  that  the  person 
he  had  mentioned  should  have  egress  and  regress  of 
the  apartment ;  for  which  liberty,  however,  De  Blenau 
was  obliged  to  pay  down  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
crowns  under  the  specious  name  of  wages  to  the  at- 
tendant. 

This  arrangement,  and  the  dinner,  came  to  a  con- 
clusion much  about  the  same  time ;  and  the  govenicnr, 
who  had  probably  been  engaged  with  De  Blenau*s 
good  cheer  much  longer  than  was  quite  consistent 
with  his  other  duties,  rose  and  retired,  to  seek  the  in- 
ferior prisoner  whose  name  he  could  not  remember, 
but  whom  he  piously  resolved  to  reward  with  a  crown 
per  dierih  thinking  that  such  unparalleled  liberality 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold. 

In  regard  to  De  Blenau,  the  governor  lodked  upon 
him  as  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs ;  but  more  pru- 
dent than  the  boy  in  the  fable,  he  resolved  to  prolong 
^  life  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  long,  at  least, 
tts  he  continued  to  produce  that  glittering  ore  which 
.  possessed  such  wonderful  attraction  in  his  eyes.  De 
Blenau,  however,  was  not  the  goose  he  thought  him ;  - 
and  though  he  waited  with  some  impatience  to  see  if 
the  person  on  whom  so  much  might  depend,  were  or 
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were  not  his  honest  friend  the  woodman,  yet  hii 
thoughts  were  deeply  engaged  in  reyolving  every  means 
by  which  the  cupidity  of  the  governw:  might  be  turned 
to  his  own  advantage. 

At  length  the  bolts  were  undrawn,  and  the  prisoner, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  door,  beheld  a  little  old  man 
enter,  with  withered  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes ;  a  greasy 
nightcap  on  his  head,  and  a  large  knife  suspended  by 
the  side  of  a  long  thin  sword,  which  sometimes  trailed 
upon  the  ground,  and  sometimes  with  reiterated  blows 
upon  the  tendons  of  his  meager  shanks,  seemed  to  re- 
proach Uiem  for  the  bent  and  cringing  posture  in  which 
Uiey  carried  the  woodcock-like  body  ^at  surmounted 
them. 

'*  Well,  sir !"  said  De  Blenau,  not  a  little  disappointed 
with  this  apparition;  "  are  you  the  person  whom  the 
governor  has  appointed  to  wait  upon  me  ?" 

"  Ouiy  monsieur*^  said  the  little  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  with  a  profound  inclination  of  his  head, 
in  which  he  contrived  to  get  that  organ  completely  out 
of  sight,  and,  like  a  tortoise,  to  have  nothing  but  his 
back  visible.  **  Out,  monsieur ;  I  am  cuisinier  vivan-' 
diefj  that  is  to  say,  formerly  vivandier ;  at  present, 
cuisinier  auhergiste  ici  a  la  parte  de  la  Bastille^  toutpres* 
I  have  the  honour  to  furnish  the  dinner  for  monseig- 
neur,  and  I  have  come  for  the  plates.'' 

"  Oh,  is  that  all !"  cried  De  Blenau ;  "  take  them,  take 
them,  my  good  friend,  and  begone." 

The  little  man  vowed  that  monseigneur  did  him 
too  much  honour,  and  gathering  up  his  dishes  with 
admirable  dexterity,  he  held  the  heap  with  his  left  arm, 
reserving  his  right  to  lay  upon  his  heart,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  addressed  another  profound  bow  to  De  Blenau, 
and  left  the  apartment.  The  prisoner  now  waited 
some  time,  getting  more  and  more  impatient  as  the 
day  wore  on.  At  length,  however,  the  door  once 
more  opened,  and  Philip  the  woodman  himself  ap- 
peared. 

Between  Philip  and  the  young  count  there  was  oi 
course  nmch  to  be  explained,  which,  requiring  no  ex- 
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^anation  to  the  reader,  shall  not  be  here  recapitulated, 
fcvery  circumstance,  however,  that  Philip  told,  whether 
of  his  writing  the  letter  to  inform  him  of  the  plots  of 
Chavigni  and  Lafemas,  or  of  the  manner  and  apparent 
reason  of  his  being  dragged  from  his  cottage  to  the 
Bastille,  concurred  to  give  De  Blenau  greater  confidence 
in  his  new  ally;  and  perhaps  Philip  himself,  from 
having  suffered  a  good  deal  on  De  Blenau's  account, 
felt  but  the  greater  inclination  to  hazard  still  more. 
Between  two  persons  so  inclined,  preliminaries  are 
Bocm  adjusted:  nor  had  De  Blenau  time  to  proceed 
with  diplomatic  caution,  even  had  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  woodman.  The  dangers 
of  his  situation  admitted  no  finesse ;  and,  overleaping 
all  ceremonies,  he  at  once  demanded  if  Philip  would 
and  could  convey  a  letter  from  him  to  the  queen. 

Of  his  willingness,  the  woodman  said,  there  was  no 
doubt ;  and  after  a  moment's  thought  he  added,  that  he 
had  reason  to  hope  that  opportunity  also  would  be 
aflforded  him.  "  It  will  be  dangerous,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  think  I  can  do  it" 

**  Tell  me  how,  good  friend,"  demanded  de  Blenau, 
**  and  depend  upon  it,  whatever  risks  you  run  on  my 
account,  whether  I  live  or  die,  you  will  be  rewarded." 

"  I  want  no  reward,  sir,"  answered  Philip,  **  but  a 
good  cause  and  a  good  conscience  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  I 
serve  you,  I  am  as  well  engaged  as  if  I  were  cutting 
all  the  fagots  in  Mantes.  But  my  plan  is  this :  they 
tell  me,  that  my  children  shall  always  be  allowed  to 
see  me.  Now  I  know  my  boy  Charles,  ^o  is  as 
active  as  a  picvert,  will  not  be  long  before  he  follows 
me.  He  will  be  here  before  nightfall,  I  am  sure,  and 
he  shall  take  your  letter  to  the  queen." 

De  Blenau  remained  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Was 
it  your  son  who  brought  your  letter  to  me  ?"  demanded 
he.  The  woodman  assented ;  and  the  count  continued : 
**he  was  a  shrewd  boy,  then.  At  all  events,  it 
must  be  risked.  Wait,  I  will  write,  and  depend  upon 
/ou." 

The  woodman,  however,  urged  that  if  he  staid  so 
1^3 
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long,  suspicion  might  be  excited;  and  De  Blenaa 
suffered  him  to  depart,  desiring  him  to  return  in  an 
hour,  when  the  letter  would  be  ready.  During  his 
absence,  the  prisoner  wrote  that  epistle  which  we  have 
already  seen  delivered.  In  it  he  told  his  situation,  and 
the  nature  of  the  questions  which  had  been  asked  him 
by  Lafema^.  He  hinted  also  that  his  fate  was  soon 
likely  to  be  decided ;  and  desired,  ^at  any  comiiMSUii'' 
cation  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  to  him, 
might  be  conveyed  through'  the  woodman  of  Mantes. 

More  than  one  hour  elapsed  after  this  letter  was 
written  before  Philip  again  appeared.  When  he  did 
80,  however,  he  seemed  in  some  haste.  "  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  said  he,  "  my  son  is  here.  They  Iwiye  let 
me  take  hiiji  into  my  cell  to  rest,  but  I  dare^  not  be 
absent  more  than  a  moment,  for  feaf  they-' sjlspect 
something.     Is  the  letter  ready  ?"  «' . 

De  Blenau  placed  it  in  his  hand,  and  would  fain 
have  added  some  gold.  "  The  queen  is  at  Chantilly," 
said  he,  **and  your  son  will  want  money  for  his 
journey." 

"No,  no,  sir,"  replied  Philip,  "that  is  no  stuff  for  a 
child.  Let  him  have  a  broad-piece,  if  you  like,  to  help 
him  on,  but  no  more." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  count,  " accept  thff rest fibr 
your  services.     I  have  more  in  that  valise."  * 

"  Not  so  either,  monseigneur,"  answered  the  wood- 
man. "  Pay  for  what  is  done,  when  it  is  done ;"  and 
taking  the  letter  and  one  gold  piece,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment. 
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A  TALE  OF  FRANCE. 


I  advise  ycm  that  you  read 
The  Caidinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power. — Shakspeaek. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Which  shows  {hat  Accident  holds  Wisdom  by  the  leg,  and  like  a  pig 
driTer  with  a  {Hg,  ctften  makes  her  go  forward  by  pulling  her  bacl. 

The  heavy  carriage  which  conveyed  Pauline  do 
Beaiiniiont  towards  Paris  rolled  on  with  no  great  nt- 

{>idity,  and  the  time,  to  her  anxious  mind,  seemed 
engthened  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Towards  night, 
every  little  town  they  entered  she  conceived  to  be  the 
capital,  and  was  not  undeceived  till  Mademoiselle  de 
Hautefbrd  observed,  that  they  had  set  out  so  late  she 
was  afraid  they  would  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  at 
Ecouen. 

In  her  companion  Paulme  found  but  little  to  console 
or  sooth  her  under  the  anxiety  and  fear  which  the 
dangerous  enterprise  she  had  undertaken  naturally 
produced.  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford  had  little 
either  of  warmth  of  heart  or  gentleness  of  disposition ; 
and  such  were  the  only  qualities  which  could  have 
assimilated  with  Pauline's  feelings  at  that  time. 

In  combating  the  passionate  love  with  which  the 
king  had  reganied  her,  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford 
had  entirely  triumphed  over  her  own  heart,  and  having 
crushed  every  human  sensation  that  it  contained,  she 
substituted  a  rigid  principle  6f  duty,  which,  like  the 
mainspring  of  a  piece  of  clockwork,  originated  all  her 
actions,  nrnking  them  regular  without  energy  and  cor- 
rect without  feeling. 

.   In  the  present  instance,  she  seemed  to  look  upon 

the  task  which  Pauline  had  undertaken  30  a  tlung 
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which  ought  to  he  done,  and  therefore  that  no  douht  or 
hesitation  of  any  kind  could  remain  upon  her  mind. 
She  talked  calmly  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  presented  themselves,  and  of  the  best  means  of 
obviating  them ;  but  did  not  offer  the  least  consolation 
to  the  fears  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  who. 
had  taken  upon  herself  a  bold  and  perilous  enterprise, 
in  which  her  own  happiness  was  at  stake,  as  well  as 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  others.  The  indifferent  cool- 
ness with  which  she  spoke  of  risks  and  obstacles,  was 
far  from  reassuring  Paidine,  who  soon  dropped  the 
conversation,  and  sinking  into  herself,  revolved  all  the 
circumstances  in  her  mind ;  her  heart  sometimes  beat- 
ing high  with  hope,  sometimes  sickening  at  the  thought 
of  failure. 

Thus  in  silence  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Ecouen, 
where,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  night ;  but  leaving  it  early  the  next  mom* 
ing,  they  reached  Paris  in  a  short  time,  and  alighted 
at  the  hotel  of  the  Marchioness  de  Senecy.  That 
lady,  it  appeared,  was  absent,  having  left  Paris  some 
time  before  for  a  distant  part  of  the  country :  but  this 
was  no  disadvantage,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford 
was  well  known  to  the  servants  that  remained  in  the 
house,  and  she  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  lo  take  m 
her  abode  there  on  the  service  of  the  queen,  though 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion  herself  was  absent. 

At  Ecouen,  Pauline  had  dressed  herself  in  the  clothes 
of  her  maid  Louise,  and  on  alighting  at  the  hotel  de 
Senecy,  was  taken  by  the  servants -for  the  souhrette  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford.  All  this  was  to  her  wish ; 
and  not  alittle  delighted  with  the  first  success  of  her  dis- 
guise, she  affected  the  ton  paysan^  and  treated  the  domes- 
tics with  the  same  familiarity  which  they  showed  to- 
wards her. 

An  old  and  confidential  servant  of  the  queen  was 
the  only  male  attendant  who  accompanied  them  to 
Paris,  and  he  took  especial  care  not  to  undeceive  the 
others  in  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont's  rank, 
though  he  had  more  than  once  nearly  betrayed  the 
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secret  by  smiling  at  the  lady's  maid  airs  which  Patd- 
ine  contrived  to  assume.  This  task,  however,  was 
not  of  long  dmration ;  for  Pauline's  anxiety  would  not . 
suffer  her  to  remain  inactive,  and  she  accordin^y 
pressed  her  companion  to  set  out  speedily  for  the  Bas- 
tille, afraid  that  under  any  long  delay  her  courage, 
which  she  felt  to  be  failing  every  moment,  might  give 
way  entirely,  and  'that  she  might  at  length  prove  un- 
equal to  accomplish  her  undertaking. 

Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  city  qualified  her  to  act  as  guide,  readily  agreed 
to  proceed  immediately  on  their  expedition ;  and  Paul- 
ine's disguise  as  souhrette^  not  permitting  her  to  make 
use  of  a  mask  like  her  companion,  she  covered  her 
head  as  far  as  she  could  with  a  large  capuchin  of  brown 
tafetas,  which,  however,  was  all-insufficient  to  conceal 
her  face.  This  being  done,  she  followed  the  lady  of 
honour  into  the  street,  and  in  a  moment  found  herself 
immersed  in  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  capital. 

Poor  Pauline's  senses  were  almost  bewildered  by 
the  crowd ;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  leaning 
on  her  arm,  hurried  her  on  as  far  as  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
where  she  stopped  opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais, 
or  rather  the  narrow  dirty  street  which  leads  towards  it 

Here  she  directed  Pauline  straight  on  to  the  Bastille, 
and  pointing  out  the  church,  told  her  that  she  would 
wait  there  for  her  return,  offering  up  prayers  for  the 
success  of  her  enterprise. 

The  magnificent  peristyle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
vaise,  which  the  celebrated  De  Bfosse  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  the  most  perfect  of  his  works, — observing, 
like  Solon  on  the  Athenian  Laws,  that  it  was  not,  in- 
deed, the  best  that  could  be  formed,  but  the  best  that 
could  be  adapted  to  the  old  gothic  building  which  he 
was  directed  to  improve, — ^was  then  in  the  first  gloss 
of  its  novelty,  and  among  the  many  sombre  smoky 
buildings  that  she  had  passed,  offered  to  Pauline's  eye 
a  bright  and  conspicuous  landmark,  which  she  felt 
sure  she  could  not  mistake.  She  took,  however, 
another  glance,  and  then  hurried  on  towards  the  Bastille, 
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Totally  ignorant  of  Paris,  and  all  tliat  it  ccmtained ; 
yoxmgj  beautiful,  and  timid  ;  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
fuU  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  dressed  in  a  mann^ 
to  which  she  was  unaccustomed ;  Pauline  de  Beau-* 
mont  shrank  from  the  glance  of  the  numerous  passen- 
gers that  thronged  the  Rue  St  Antoine ;  and  every  eye 
which,  attracted  by  her  loveliness,  or  by  the  Mghtened 
haste  with  which  she  proceeded,  gazed  on  her  with 
more  than  common  attention,  she  fancied  could  see  into 
her  bosom,  and  read  the  secret  she  was  so  anxious  to 
conceal. 

At  length,  however,  her  eye  rested  on  a  group  of 
heavy  towers,  presenting  noUiing  but  massy  stone 
walls,  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  surmounted  at  vari- 
ous dii^tances  with  embrasures,  through  the  aperture 
of  which  the  threatening  mouths  of  some  large  cannon 
were  occasionally  visible.  Sweeping  round  this  gloomy 
building  was  a  broad  fosse  filled  with  water,  which 
prevented  all  approach  but  at  one  particular  pointy 
where  a  drawbridge,  suspended  by  two  immense  chains, 
gave  access  to  the  outer  court.  But  even  here  no 
small  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  any  who 
came  in  other  than  friendly  guise ;  for  the  gate  which 
terminated  the  bridge  on  the  inner  side,  besides  the 
security  afforded  by  its  ponderous  doorli  and  barrica- 
does,  possessed  two  flanking-towers,  the  artillery  of 
which  commanded  the  whole  course  of  the  approach. 

Pauline  had  often  heard  the  Bastille  described,  and 
its  horrors  detailed  by  the  gnests  who  occasionally 
yisked  her  mother's  chateau  in  Languedoc  ;  but  what- 
ever idea  she  had  formed  of  it,  the  frowning  strength 
and  gloomy  horrors  which  the  original  presented,  far 
outdid  the  picture  her  imagination  had  drawn ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  sensation  of  fear  which  it  produced 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  had  nearly  turned  back  and 
run  away  the  moment  she  beheld  it.  An  instant's  re- 
flection, however,  reawakened  her  courage. 

"  Claude  de  Blenau,"  she  thought,  **  immured  within 
those  walls !  and  do  I  hesitate  when  his  life,  perhaps, 
depends  upon  my  exertion  V   That  thought  was  enough 
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to  recall  all  her  resolution ;  and  rapidly  crossing  th* 
drawbridge,  she  passed  what  is  called  the  grille 
But  here  her  farther  progress  was  stayed  by  a  massy 
door  covered  with  plates  and  studs  of  iron,  which 
offered  none  of  those  happy  contrivances  either  of  mod- 
em or  ancient  days,  by  which  people  within  are  called 
upon  to  commimicate  with  people  without.  There 
was  no  horn,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  if  there 
had  been,  Pauline  could  not  have  blown  it ;  but  still 
worse^  there  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker ;  and  the 
door,  far  from  imitating  the  gates  of  Dis,  in  standing 
open  night  and  day,  seemed  most  determinately  shut, 
although  the  comparison  might  have  held  in  many 
other  respects.  With  shaking  knees  and  trembling 
hands  Pauline  tried  for  some  moments  to  gain  admi»- 
eion,  but  in  vain.  The  gate  resisted  all  her  weak 
efforts,  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  and  vexed, 
wearied,  and  terrified,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fosse,  forming  one  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  on 
the  face  of  which  it  seemed  a  wart,  or  imposthume, 
stood  a  little  narrow  house  of  two  stories  high,  the 
front  of  which  displayed  an  immense  board  covered 
with  a  curious  and  remarkable  device.  This  repre- 
sented no  other  than  the  form  of  an  enormous  wild  boar, 
with  a  napkin  tucked  under  his  chin,  seated  at  a 
"table,  on  which  smoked  various  savoury  dishes,  of 
which  the  above  ferocious  gendeman  appeared  to  be 
partaking  with  a  very  wild-boarish  appetite.  Under- 
neath all  was  written,  in  characters  of  such  a  size  that 
those  who  ran  might  read,  Au  sanglier  gourmand^ 
said  then  followed  a  farther  inscription,  which  went  to 
state  that  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  autrefois  vivandier  de 
PArmie  de  Perpignan^  a  present  ctubergiste  traiteur^ 
fed  the  hungry,  and  gave  arink  to  those  that  thirsted, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Every  one  will  allow  that  this  man  must  have  been 
Uessed  with  a  charitable  disposition ;  and  it  so  hap- 
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pened  that,  standing  at  his  own  door,  with  his  heart 
opened  by  the  benign  influence  of  having  cooked  a 
dinner  for  the  Count  de  Blenau,  he  beheld  the  inef- 
fectual efforts  of  Pauline.de  Beaumont  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  Bastille. 

The  poor  little  mWs  heart  was  really  moved ;  and 
skipping  across  the  drawbridge,  he  was  at  her  side  in 
a  moment.  ^  What  seek  you,  ekarmante  demoiselle  ?^ 
demanded  the  aubergiste^  making  her  a  low  bow ;  and 
then  observing  her  tears,  he  added,  ^^Ma  pauvre  fille^ 
do  not  weep*    Do  you  wish  to  get  in  here  T 

^  Yes,  indeed,**  replied  Pauline ;  '*  but  I  cannot  make 
them  hear.** 

^  There  are  many  who  want  to  get  out,  who  cannot 
make  them  hear  either,"  said  the  aubergiste:  **but 
they  shall  hear  me,  at  all  events.**  So  saying,  he  drew 
fordi  his  knife,  with  a  flourish  which  made  Pauline 
stait  back,  and  applied  the  handle  with  such  force  to 
the  gate  of  the  prison,  that  the  whole  place  echoed 
with  the  blows*  Immediately,  a  little  wicket  was 
opened,  and  the  head  of  a  surly-looking  porter  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  aperture. 

^*  Philip  the  woodman !  Philip  the  woodman  !**  said 
he,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Pauline*s  inquiries.  *<  Who 
is  he,  I  wonder!  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  wood- 
men here.  Oh,  I  remember  the  man.  And  we  are  to 
break  through  all  rules  and  regulations  for  him,  I  sup- 
pose ?  But  I  can  tell  Monsieur  Chavigni,  or  whoever 
gave  the  order,  that  I  shall  not  turn  Uie  key  for  any 
One  except  at  proper  hours :  so  you  cannot  see  him 
now,  young  woman — ^you  cannot  see  him  now.** 

^And  is  not  this  a  proper  hour!**  asked  Pauline. 
.**  I  thought  midday  was  the  best  time  I  could  come." 

**  No  !'*  answered  the  porter, "  I  tell  you  no,  my  pretty 
demoiselle ;  this  is  the  dinner-hour,  so  you  must  come 
again.** 

*'  When  can  I  come  then,  sir!**  demanded  Pauline, 
••for  I  have  journeyed  a  long  way  to  see  him." 

^  Why,  then  you  are  in  need  of  rest,"  replied  the 
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Other,  "80  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  waiting  till 
evening.  Come  about  seven  o'clock,  and  you  shall 
see  him." 

"Cannot  I  see  him  before  thatT  asked  the  young 
lady,  terrified  at  the  delay. 

*'  No !  no !  no !"  roared  the  porter,  and  turned  to 
49hut  the  wicket ;  but  bethinking  him  for  a  moment,  he 
called  after  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont — '^  Who  shall 
I  tell  him  wants  him,  when  I  see  him  ?" 

Pauline  was  unprepared  with  an  answer,  but  ihe 
necessity  of  the  moment  made  her  reply,  "His  daugh- 
ter;" trusting  that,  as  there  must  be  some  understand- 
ing between  him  and  De  Blenau,  the  woodman  would 
conceive  her  errand  and  not  betray  any  surprise, 
whether  he  had  a  daughter  or  not. 

During  this  conversation,  the  auhergiste  Lad  re- 
mained hard  by,  really  compassionating  Pauline's  dis- 
appointment. 

"itfa  pauvre  filled  said  he,  as  the  wicket  closed,  "I 
am  very  sorry  that  they  treat  you  so ;  but  they  are 
great  brute§  in  these  prisons.  Bon  Dieu  !  you  look 
Tcry  pale.  Come  in  with  me  here  to  my  little  place, 
and  take  some  soup,  and  rest  yourself  till  the  time 
comes  round." 

Pauline  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  declined  it,  of 
course ;  telling  him,  that  she  was  going  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  who  waited  for  her ;  and  then  taking  leave 
of  the  gbod  auhergiste^  she  left  him  interested  in  her 
sorrow,  and  enchanted  by  her  sweet  manner. 

"  La  pauvretie  !"  said  he,  as  he  turned  him  home, 
•*  JSSfo  a  bein  Vair  d^une  femme  •  de  qualiU  fa,  II  y  a 
guelque  chose  la  dessous,  ouje  me  trompe." 

In  the  mean  while,  Pauline  returned  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gervais,  where  she  found  Mademoiselle  de 
Hauteford  still  on  her  knees  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Denis. 

Pauline's  recital  of  what  had  happened,  called  forth 
but  few  remarks  from  her  companion,  who  only  ob- 
served, that  seven  would  be  an  unpleasant  hour,  for 
that  by  that  time  night  began  to  faU.     To  Mademoi 
A3 
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seQe  de  Beanmont,  however,  night  seemed  'inore 
fovourable  to  her  enterprise  than  day,  when  the  trepi- 
dation which  she  felt  was  visible  to  every  passing  eye ; 
and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the  prospect  of  the 
darkness  covering  the  agitation  which  might  lead  to 
•uspicion  if  observed. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  two  ladies  through  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  day.  Suffice  it,  that  Msulemoiselle  de 
Hauteford  employed  herself  in  preparations  for  the  long 
journey  which  the  cardinal^s  sentence  of  banishment 
required  her  to  take,  and  that  Pauline*s  time  passed  in 
anxiety  and  aj^rehension,  till  the  hour  came  for  her 
once  more  to  visit  the  Bastille. 

As  soon  as  the  long  hand  up<m  the  dial  pointed 
towards  the  Roman  capitals  IX.  and  th^  shorter  one  to 
Vn.  the  two  ladies  set  out  in  the  same  guise,  and  on 
the  same  route,  as  in  the  morning,  with  only  this  dif- 
ference in  their  proceedings,  that  the  old  domestic  of 
the  queen,  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  re- 
ceived orders  to  follow  at  a  few  paces  distance,  weM 
armed  with  sword  and  pistol. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  streets  not  being  so 
crowded  as  when  she  before  passed  through  them, 
Pauline  proceeded  more  calmly,  except  when  the 
lorch-bearers  of  some  of  the  gay  world  of  Paris  flashed 
their  flambeaux  in  her  eyes  as  they  lighted  their  lords 
along  to  party  or  spectacle.  At  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais  she  ag^in  left  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford 
with  the  servant ;  and  now,  well  acquainted  with  the 
way,  ran  lightly  along  till  she  arrived  at  the  Bastille, 
where,  not  giving  her  resolution  time  to  fail,  she 
passed  the  drawbridge,  and  entered  Uie  outer  gate, 
which  was  at  that  moment  open.  Before  her  stood 
the  figure  of  the  porter,  enjojring  the  cool  evening  air 
that  blew  through  the  open  gate  into  the  court.  His 
hand  rested  upon  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  the  moment 
Pauline  entered,  he  pushed  it  to  with  a  clang  that  made 
ber  heart  sink.  t 

**  Whom  have  we  here,"  said  he,  <'  that  comes  in  so 
boldly?    Oh, so!  is  it  you, ma  belle  demaiseUe?"  he 
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continued,  as  the  light  of  the  lanterns  which  htmg 
under  the  arch  fell  upon  her  countenance: — ^weljr 
you  shall  see  your  father  now.  But  first,  I  think  yo« 
had  better  go  and  speak  to  the  governor.;  he  is  a  man 
of  taste,  and  would  like  such  a  pretty  prisoner,  no 
doubt ;  perhaps  he  might  find  a  warrant  for  your  de« 
tention." 

Pauline^s  heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  being  caitied 
before  the  governor,  well  knowing  how  little  compe- 
tent she  was  to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  her 
errand ;  but  the  excess  of  fear  will  often  give  courage/ 
and  the  most  timid  animals  turn  and  resist  when 
pressed  to  extremity.  Thus  Pauline  summoned  up 
all  her  resolution,  and  remembering  the  allusion  which 
the  porter  had  made  to  Chavigni's  orders  in  favour  of 
the  woodman,  she  replied  boldly :  '*  This  is  no  time 
for  jesting,  sir !  and  as  to  detaining  me,  it  would  be  as 
much  as  the  governor's  post  is  worth,  if  it  came  to 
Monsieur  de  Chayigni*s  ears,  that  he  ever  thought  of 
such  a  thing." 

**  So,  so !"  cried  the  porter  with  a  grin,  "  you  are  a 
friend  6f  Monsieur  de  Chavigni's.  So — I  thought  there 
was  something  made  him  so  careful  of  yon  sour  old 
woodman.  These  great  statesmen  must  have  their 
little  relaxations.  So  that  is  it,  mademoiselle  ?  He 
takes  especial  care  of  the  father  for  the  daughter's 
sake." 

There  was  a  drop  or  two  of  the  warm  blood  of  Lan- 
guedoc  flowing  in  Pauline's  veins  with  all  her  gentle- 
ness, and  her  patience  now  became  completely  ex- 
hausted. "  Well,  sir !"  she  answered,  •*  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you  is,  that  if  I  meet  wiUi  any  insolence,  it  may 
cost  you  dear.  So  bring  me  to  see  my  father,  or  re- 
fuse me  at  once." 

**  I  am  not  going  to  refuse  you,  my  pretty  demoiselle," 
replied  the  porter;  "though,  truly,  you  speak  more 
like  a  lady  of  quality  than  a  woodman's  daughter. 
Now  111  swear  you  are  Madame  la  Comtesse's  suivante. 
Nay,  do  not  toss  your  head  so  impatiently ;  your  father 
will  be  here  in  a  minute    he  biows  o(  your  havinpr 
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called  at  the  wicket  this  momiiig,  and  is  to  come  heie 
to  see  you  at  seven — But  here  is  the  governor,  as  I 
live— going  to  take  a  twilight  walk,  I  suppose." 

As  he  spoke,  the  governor  approached :  **  Whom 
have  you  got  here,  porter  1"  he  asked,  while  he  eyed 
Pauline  with  a  cool  luxurious  glance  that  made  h§r 
shrink. 

**  This  is  the  woodman's  daughter,  sir,"  replied  the 
man,  ^  who  wishes  to  speak  with  her  father." 
.  *«  By  the  keys  of  St  Peter  I  which  are  something  in 
my  own  way,"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  thou  art  s^ 
beautiful  daughter  for  a  woodman.  Art  thou  sure  fhy 
mother  did  not  help  thee  to  a  better  parentage  ?  What; 
is  thy  father's  name  V* 

Terrified,  confused,  and  ignorant  of  the  woodman'ft 
name,  Pauline  faltered  forth,  unconscious  of  what  she 
said,  "  I  do  not  know." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  thou  sayest  well,  my  pretty  damsel," 
cried  the  governor,  laughing,  and  thinking  that  she 
answered  h^s  jest  in  kmd.  **  It  is  a  wise  father  that 
knows  his  own  child ;  and  why  not  a  wise  child  that 
knows  his  own  father  I  But  without  a  joke,  what  is 
your  supposed  father's  name  ?" 

**  My  supposed  father  !"^  repeated  Pauline,  in  the 
same  state  of  perturbation ;  "  Oh,  Philip,  the  woodman.'* 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  governor,  "  that  does  not 
answer  my  meaning  either.  What  is  the  surname  of 
this  Philip  the  woodman  1" 

The  impossibility  of  answering  overpowered  her^ 
Pauline  had  not  the  most  remote  idsa  of  Philip's  name, 
and  another  instant  would  indubitably  have  betrayed 
all ;  but  at  the  moment  the  governor  asked  his  question, 
Philip  had  entered  the  court.  He  had  heard  the  last 
sentence,  saw  Pauline's  embarrassment,  and  divining 
its  cause,  with  quick  presence  of  mind  caught  her  in 
kis  arms,  and  kissed  her  on  hoik  cheeks,  with  that  sort 
C>f  fatherly  affection  which  would  have  deceived  the 
governor's  eyes  by  day,  much  less  by  the  fainter  light 
of  the  lanterns  in  the  archway. 

"  My  dear  child,*'  cried  he,  **  how  axt  thou  ?  and  how 
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as  thy  mothet  f  *  And  then  turning  to  the  governoi, 
-without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  he  went  on,  "  IVfy 
name,  sir,  which  you  were  asking  but  now,  is  Philip 
GrissoUea ;  but  I  am  better  known  by  the  name  of  Philip 
the  Woodman,  and  some  folks  add  the  name  of  the  wood, 
and  call  me  Philip  the  woodman  of  Mantes.'* 

"Philip  Grissolles  I"  said  the  governor;  "  very  well, 
that  will  do.  It  was  your  surname  that  I  wished  tp 
know,  for  it  is  not  put  down  in  the  order  for  your  de- 
tention, and  it  must  be  inserted  in  the  books.  And 
now.  Monsieur  Philip  Gri8so|ies,  you  may  take  your 
daughter  to  yorji  cell ;  but  remember  that  you  have  to 
wait  upon  Uie  'Count  do  Blenau  in  half  ^  hour,  by 
which  time  I  shall  have  returned.  You  can  leave  your 
daughter  in  your  cell  till  you  have  done  attending  the 
count,  if  you  lij^e.'* 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  gate,  and  beckoni^g  to  the 
porter,  he  whispered  to  him,  *^  Do  not  let  her  go  out  till 
i  come  Jback.  It  is  sel|lom  that  we  have  any  thing  like 
that  in  the  Bastille !  Doubtless,  that  woochnan  would 
be  glad  to  have  her  with  him ;  if  so,,  we  will  find  her  a 
cell." 

Philip  turned  his  ear  to  catch  what  the  governor 
was  saying,  but  not  being  able  to  hear  it  distinctly,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Pauline  loud  .enough  to  reach 
every  one  round.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  ma  filler  you  are 
frightened  at  all  these  towers  and  walls  and  places  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  unpleasant  after  one  is  in  it  either^ 
Take  my  arm,  and  I'll  show  you  the  way." 
'  Pauline  was  glad  to  accept  of  his  offer,  for  her  steps 
faltered  so<much  that  she  could  hardly  have  proceeded 
without  assistance  :  and  thus,  feaning  on  the  woodman, 
she  was  slowly  conducted  through  a  great  many  nar-* 
row  passages,  to  the  small  vaulted  chamber  in  which 
he  was  lodged. 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  the  woodman  shut  the 
door,  and  placing  for  Pauline's  use  the  only  chair  that 
the  room  contained,  he  began  to  pour  forth  a  thousand 
excuses  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  cheek, 
**  I  hope  you  will  consider,  mademoiselle,  that  there 
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wu  no  other  way  for  me  to  act,  in  order  to  bring  iM 
ont  of  the  bad  job  we  had  fallen  into.  The  porter  of 
the  prison  told  me  this  morning  that  my  daughter  was 
commg  to  see  me,  and  knowing  very  well  I  had  no 
dau^ter,  I  guessed  that  it  was  some  one  on  the  Count 
de  Blenau's  account ;  but  little  did  I  think  it  was  you, 
mademoiselle— you  that  I  saw  in  the  wood  of  Mantes 
on  the  day  he  was  wounded." 

Pauline  was  still  too  much  agitated  with  all  that  had 
passed  to  make  any  reply,  and  sitting  with  her  hands 
pressed  over  her  eyes,  her  thoughts  were  all  confusion, 
though  one  terrible  remembrance  stiU  {H*edonunated« 
that  she  was  there — ^in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bastille — 
fa^  from  all  those  on  whom  she  was  accustomed  to 
rely — ^habited  in  a  disguise  foreign  to  her  rank — acting 
an  assumed  character,  and  engaged  in^ui  enterprise  of 
life  and  death. 

All  this  was  present  to  her,  not  so  much- as  a  thought, 
but  as  a  feeling ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  it  deprived 
her  not  only  of  utterance,  but  of  reflection.  As  her 
mind  grew  more  calm,  however,  the  great  object  for 
which  she  came  began  again  to  recover  &ie  ascendency ; 
and  she  gradually  regained  sufficient  command  over  her 
ideas  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  excuses  which 
Philip  was  still  offering  for  his  presumption,  as  he 
termed  it. 

"  You  did  perfectly  right,"  replied  Pauline ;  **  and« 
having  extricated  us  from  a  dangerous  predicament, 
merit  my  sincere  thanks^  But  now,"  she  continued, 
^  without  loss  of  time  I  must  see  the  Count  de  Blenau.** 

*<  See  the  Count  de  JS^enau !"  exclaimed  Philip,  in 
astonishment  ^  Impossible,  mademoiselle !  Utterly 
impossible  !  I  can  deliver  a  letter  or  a  message  ;  but 
that  is  all  I  can  do." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Pauline.    **  For  pity's  sake, 
do  not  trifle  with  me.    If  you  have  free  admission  to 
his  wison,  why  cannot  you  open  the  way  to  me  ?" 
*  <*  Because,  mademoiselle,  there  is  a  sentinel  at  his 
door  who  would  not  allow  you  to  pass,"  replied  Philip. 
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^  I  have  no  wishto  trifle  with  you,  indeed ;  but  what 
you  ask  is  merely  impossible." 

Pauline  thought  for  a  moment  ^  Cannot  we  bribe 
the  sentinel  ?'*  she  demanded.     **  Here  is  gold.** 

**  That  is  not  to  be  done  either."  answered  Philip. 
**  He  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any  one,  or  any  one  to 
speak  to  him.  The  first  word,  lus  fusil  woi^d  be  at 
my  breast ;  and  the  second,  he  would  fire :  such  are 
his  orders,  mademoiselle,  and  be  sure  he  would  obey 
them." 

"Well  then,"  cried  Paulme,  "fly  to  the  Count  de 
Blenau,  tell  him  that  there  is  a  lady  here  from  the 
queen,  with  a  letter  which  she  must  not  trust  to  any 
one  else,  and  ask  him  what  is  to  be  d(me— but  do  not 
stay  long,  for  I  am  afraid  of  remaining  here  by  myself." 

The  woodman  promised  not  to  be  a  moment,  and 
hastened  to  the  Count  de  Blenau's  apartment,  where 
the  wary  sentinel,  as  usual,  examined  him  well  to  as^ 
certain  his  identity  before  he  gave  him  admissi<m.  He 
then  entered  and  communicated  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  De  Blenau  the  message  he  had  receiviad. 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle  de  Hauteford,  without  doubt," 
said  De  Blenau,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  must  see  her  by  afl 
means." 

"See  her,  sir!"  exclaimed  Philip.  "The  guard 
will  never  let  her  pass.     It  is  quite  impossible." 

"  Not  so  impossible  as  you  think.  The  gates  of  the 
inner  court  do  not  shut,  I  think,  till  nearly  nine-~b 
there  any  one  in  the  court  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir,"  answered  the  woodman ;"  all  the 
state  prisoners  were  locked  up  at  six." 

"  Well  then,  Philip,"  proceeded  De  Blenau,  "  do  you 
know  a  small  tower  in  the  court,  where  you  just  see 
through  the  archway  part  of  an  old  flight  of  steps  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  well,"  replied  Philip.  "The 
tower  is  never  used  now,  they  toll  me.  There  is  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  the  doorway."  ^ 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  count.  "  Now,  my  good  Philip^ 
bring  the  lady  with  all  speed  to  that  tower,  and  up  the 
old  flight  of  steps  till  you  come  to  a  small  iron  doer : 
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push  that  with  yonr  hand*  and  yon  will  find  that  it  bringB 
you  into  the  inner  roonu  where  I  will  wait  for  you.** 

Philip's  joy  and  astonishment  found  vent  in  three 
Ban  dimi*s!  and  three  Est-il  possible^ s^  and  rushing 
away  without  more  loss  of  time,  he  flew  to  Pauline, 
whose  stay  in  his  cell  had  been  undisturbed  by  any 
thing  but  her  own  anxious  fears.  These,  however, 
magoified  every  sound  into  the  approach  of  some  one 
to  be  dreaded.  Even  the  footstep  of  the  woodmah 
made  her  heart  beat  with  alarm;  but  the  news  he 
brouf^t  far  more  than  compensated  for  it,  and,  inspired 
with  new  h<^e,  she  followed  him  gladly  through  the 
glpomy  passages  which  led  to  the  inner  court. 

Tlie  darkness  which  pervaded  the  unlighted  avenues 
of  the  Bastille  was  so  great,  that  Pauline  was  obliged 
to  follow  close  upon  Philip's  footsteps  for  fear  of  losing 
her  way.  The  woodman,  however,  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, when  a  faint  light  showed  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  op^n  air,  and  Pauline  began  to  catch  an 
indistinct  glimpse  of  the  dark  towers  that  surrounded 
the  inner  court  But  at  that  moment  Philip  drew  back : 
*•  There  is  some  one  ifn  the  court,"  he  whispered : — 
•*  Hark !"  and  listening,  she  dearly  heard  the  sound 
of  measured  steps  crossing  the  open  space  before 
her. 

*'  It  is  the  guard,"  said  the  woodman,  in  the  same 
low  voice ;  "  they  are  going  to  relieve  the  sentinel-  at 
the  count's  door."  He  now  waited  till  they  were  heard 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  then,  *^  Quick,  follow  me 
across  the  court,  mademoiselle,"  he  said ;  ^^  for  they 
go  through  this  passage  on  their  return." 

Pauline  was  about  to  follow  him  as  he  desired,  but 
her  dress  caught  upon  one  of  the  staples  of  the  door* 
way.  Philip  attempted  to  disentangle  it  for  her,  but 
in  vain,  his  efforts  only  fixed  it  the  more.  Pauline 
herself  tried  to  tear  it  away,  but  the  soubrette's  stout 
serge  dress  would  not  tear.  In  the  mean  time  they 
he^  the  ^0%%  vtrc.^'  of  the  sentinel,  Uie  counter- 
sign retomed,  the  rebef  of  the  guard ;  and  by  the  time 
that  Philip  had  by  main  stren^  torn  away  the  dress 
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from  the  staple  that  had  caught  it,  the  steps  of  the 
soldiers  were  again  heard  descending  the  staircase 
from  the  prison  of  De  Blenau. 

**For  God's  sake,  mademoiselle,"  whispered  the 
woodman,  **  run  hack  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  my  ce»U, 
for  we  cannot  pass  now  without  their  seeing  us.  I 
will  wait  here,  for  they  would  hear  my  heavy  feet  in 
the  passage,  and  follow  us  both ;  but  if  I  can  stop  them 
a  while  I  will,  to  give  you  time." 

Pauline  doubted  not  that  she  could  remember  the 
turnings,  and,  gliding  along  as  fast  as  possible,  she 
endeavoured  to  find  her  way  back.  As  she  went,  she 
heard  some  words  pass  between  Philip  and  the  guard; 
and  immediately  after  she  distinguished  that  they  had 
entered  the  passage,  for  the  echoing  tramp  of  their 
feet,  reverberated  by  thd  low  arches,  seemed  following 
close  upon  her.  Terrified  and  agitated,  she  flew  on 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  But  we  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  retrace  any  course  we  have  pursued 
in  the  dark ;  and  in  her  ha^te  and  confusion,  Pauline 
lost  the  turning  she  ought  to  have  taken,  and,  afraid 
of  going  back,  even  after  she  discovered  her  mistake, 
she  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  sua* 
pense,  little  short  of  agony. 

She  could  now  distinctly  hear  the  guard  approach- 
ing, and  not  knowing  where  the  passage  might  termi* 
nate,  or  what  might  obstruct  the  path,  she  felt  her  way 
with  her  hand  along  the  wall,  till  at  length  she  dis- 
covered a  small  recess,  apparently  one  of  those  arch- 
ways which  gave  entrance  to  the  various  cells,  for 
beneath  her  &igers  she  felt  the  massy  bolts  and  fasten- 
ings which  secured  it  from  without.  She  had  scarce 
a  moment  to  think,  but,  placing  herself  under  the  arch, 
she  drew  back  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that 
sheltered  by  the  recess,  and  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness, the  guard  would  pass  her  by  unnoticed. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  poor  Pauline.  The 
soldiers  were  not  so  near  as  the  echoes  of  the  place 
had  led  her  to  imagine ;  and  she  had  several  minutes 
to  wait,  holding  her  breath,  and  drawing  herself  in,  as 
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if  to  nothing,  while  the  tramp  of  the  anned  feet  cams 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  she  felt,  or  fancied 
that  she  felt,  their  clothes  hrush  against  her  as  they 
passed ;  and  then  heard  their  steps  hecoming  fainter 
and  more  faint  as  they  jm^ceeded  to  some  o&er  part 
of  the  building. 

It  was  not  till  all  was  again  silent,  that  Pauline 
ventured,  still  trembling  with  the  danger  she  had  just 
escaped,  to  seek  once  more  the  path  she  had  lost  in 
her  terror.  But  her  search  was  now  in  vain;  she 
had  entirely  forgot  the  turnings  that  she  had  taken  in 
her  flight,  and  in  the  darkness  only  went  wandering 
on  finom  one  passage  to  another,  starting  at  eveiy 
sound,  and  always  convinced  that  she  was  mistaken, 
but  not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  seek  the  right 

At  length,  however,  she  fo^d  herself  at  a  gateway 
which  led  into  what  seemed  an  open  court,  and  imai- 
gining  from  the  towers  she  s%w  round  about,  that  she 
had  arrived  once  more  at  the  spot  from  which  she  had 
been  frightened  by  the  approach  of  the  guards,  she 
resolved  again  to  seek  more  cautiously  the  cell  of  the 
woodman,  to  which,  of  course,  he  would  return  in 
search  of  her.  '  But  as  she  turned  to  put  this  resolve 
in  execuliion,  she  perceived  a  light  coming  down  the 
passage  towards  her ;  and  without  giving  herself  a 
moment  to  reflect  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  wood- 
man himself,  fear  seized  her  again,  and  darting  across 
the  court,  she  looked  round  for  sqme  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

Exactly  opposite  she  perceived  another  archway 
similar  to  the  one  she  had  left,  and  concealing  herself 
within  it,  she  paused  to  see  who  it  was  that  followed, 
it  just  occurring  to  her  mind  at  that  instant,  that  per- 
haps she  was  in  full  career  away  from  the  very  person 
she  wished  to  find.  But,  the  moment  after,  the  light 
appeared  in  the  archway,  and  glancing  on  the  face  of 
the  man  who  carried  it,  discovered  to  her  the  features 
of  the  governor. 

This  sight  was  not  calculated  to  allay  her  fears ; 
but  her  a£nn  was  infinitely  increased  when  she  per^ 
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-ceiTed  tihat  he  began  crossing  the  court  towards  tli# 
-spot  where  she  stood.  Flight  again  became  her  re- 
source, and,  turning  to  escape  through  the  passages  to 
which  she  supposed  that  arclrway  led,  as  well  as  the 
withers,  skie  struck  her  foot  against  some  steps  and  had 
nearly  fallen.  Recovering  herself,  however,  without 
,  loss  of  time  she  be^sm  ascending  the  steps  that  lay 
before  her,  nor  stopped,  till  reaching  a  smadl  landing- 
placey  she  looked  through  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the 
wall,  an4  beheld  the  governor  directing  his  course  to 
anotl^r  part  of  the  building. 

Satisfied  that  he  did  not  follow  her,  but  faint  and 
out  of  breath  with  the  speed  she  had  employed  in  her 
idg^t,*  Pai]line  paused  for  a  moment's  repose ;  and 
str^ching  out  ker  hand,  ^e  leaned  against  a  door 
which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  staircase : — however,  it 
afforded  her  no  suj^rt,  £ir  the  moment  she  touched 
it,  it  gave  way  under  her  hand,  and  flying  open,  dis- 
covered to  her  a  well4ighted  apartment.  .  New  terror 
seized  upon  Pauline ;  her  eyes  were,  dazzled  by  the 
sudden  glare,  and  drawing  back  she  would  have  faUen 
headlong  down  the  stairs,  but  at  that  instant  she  was 
cau^t  in,  the  arms  of  ]>3  Blenau. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Which  gets  Paoluie  out  &ad  Philip  in,  and  leaves  De  Blenan  M  tin 


The  tumult  of  joy  and  suipiise — ^the  mutual  expla^ 
nations — ^the  delight  of  De  Blenau — the  relief  of  Pau- 
:line — ^with  the  thousand  little  et  cetera  of  such  a  meet- 
ing, I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination,  which 
will  doubtless  do  much  more  justice  to  every  circum- 
stance than  could  the  quill  of  a  foolish  bird  such  as  I 
hold  in  my  hand.    Neither  «hali  I  dilate  juppn  the  sor- 
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prise  of  Philip  the  woodman,  when,  on  coming  to  ii^ 
form  De  Blenau  that  he  had  lost  the  lady  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Bastille,  he  discovered  that  she  had  found 
her  way  to  the  object  df  her  search  without  his  sage 
guidance.  One  piece  of  information,  however,  he  con- 
veyed, which  hurried  their  conference  towards  a  con- 
clusion. The  governor,  he  said,  who  had  been  absent, 
had  returned,  and  was  then  engaged  in  visiting  the 
western  wards;  and  therefore  he  might  be  sbM^rtly 
expected  in  that  part  of  the  prison.  ^ 

This  unpalatable  news  reminded  Pauline  to  deliver 
the  letter  fix>m  the  queen,  which  in  the  joy  and  agita- 
tion of  their  first  meeting  she  had  neglected  to  do« 
Be.  Blenau  looked  it  over  with  a.  hurr^d  glance. 
**  She  commands  me,**  said  he,  ^  to  cenfess  all  exactly 
as  it  occurred;  but  on  one  or  two  points  I  have  already 
reined  to  answer,  and  if  I  do  so  now  without  producing 
the  queen's  warrant  ^r  my  conduct,  I  shall  be  held  a  base 
coward,  who  betrays  his  trust  for  fear  of  the  tOTture.** 
**And  do  you  hesitate,  Claude?''  demanded  Pau- 
line, rather  reproachfully — ^"  do  »you  hesitate  to  take 
the  only  means  ^hich  can  save  you  ?  Do  you  think 
nothing  of  what  I  feel  ?  Yota,  Claude,  may  be  proof 
against  corporeal  torture )  but  I  cannot  endure  much 
longer  Uie  mental  agony  I  have  suffered  since  you 
have  been  confined  here,  especiaUy  when  I  reflected 
that  even  while  you  were  acting  most  nobly,  I  was 
suspecting  you  ungenerously.  If  you  love  me  ^  yo» 
profess,  dear  Claude,  you  will  take  the  means  that  the 
'queen  directs  to  ensure  your  safety." 

"  Well,  dearest  Pauline,'*  replied  De  Blenau,  yield- 
ing to  the  all-persuasive  eloquence  of  woman's  lips, 
'*  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  will  be  both  safe  and  honourable.  But 
now  conclude  what  you  were  telling  me,  of  having 
lost  yourself  in  the  prison,  and  how  you  found  your 
way  hither."  i 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain;  that  wlnle  this  con-  r 
versation  had  taken  place  between  De  Blenau  and  . 
Paidine  in  the  inner  apartm^U,  I^ulip  the  woodman 
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liad  remdned  in  the  outer  chamber,  keying  watch 
with  his  ear  to  the  door  which  communicated  with  the 
staircase,  in  order  to  apprize  them  in  time  of  the 
^overaor^s  ap^x>ach.  Paiiline  now  had  not  time  to 
'conclude  her  little  history  of  perilous  escapes  and 
dangers  ere  Philip,  entenng  frdhi  the  outer  chamber 
interrupted  her:  ^Fly  down  ^e  stairs,  mademoi* 
selle,"  cried  he,  ^*  and  wait  at  the  bottom  tiil  I  join  you. 
The  governor  is  coming,  4dr  I  hear  oth^  steps  on  the 
stairs  as  well  as  those  of  the  sentinel  at  the  top." 

Prisons  are  not  places  for  great  ceremonies,  yor  for 
all  tlie  mighty  delicacies  of  general  society ;  so  Pauline 
tsuffered  De  Blenau  to  press  his  lips  upon  hers  unre^ 
proved,  and  then  fled  down  the  back  staircase  with  the 
speed  of  light ;  aft^  which  the  count  shut  and  bolted 
the  iron  door,  and  pass^  jbito  the  outer  chamber,  while 
the  woodman,  bustled  about  in  the  inner  one,  arranging 
the  coutit's  apparel  for  tihft  night,  and  appearing  much 
more  busy  than  he  really  was. 
.  Thus  every  thing  was  ma  it  should  be  when  the 
governor  entered ;  but  sdll  there  was  an  angry  spot 
upon  his  brow,  and  with  but  a  slight  inclination  to 
De  Blenau,  he  looked  through  the  ^r  between  the 
two  chambers,  saying,  *^Well,  Mr,  Woodman  of 
Mantes,  where  is  your  daughter?  She  is  not  in  your 
cell."  . 

•    *<  You  have  made  sure  of  that  in  perscm,  I  suppose," 
replied  Philip,  in  his  usual  surly  manner. 

**  Whether  I  have  or  not,"  anslnreted  the  governor, 
*^  does  but  little  signify.  I  ask  where  is  your  <^ughter  t 
We  must  have  no  strangers  wandering  about  the 
Bastille." 

"  I  know  ray  chUd's  beauty  as  well  as  you  do^ 
monsieur,"  replied  PhiUp,  ^*  and  was  too  wise  to  leave 
her  in  my  cell,  where  every  one  that  chose  would  have 
liberty  and  time  to  afiiront  her,  while  I  was  attending 
upon  Monsieur  le  Comte  here :  so  I  made  her  come 
with  me,  and  set  Eer  under  the  archway  of  the  old 
tower  to  wait  till  I  was  done.  Now,  if  monsieur  has 
«loae  with  me,  I  will  go  and  conduct  her  to  the  outer 
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gate,  and  never  with  my  will  shall  she  set  her  fool 
within  these  walls  again.** 

*•  I  have  no  farther  need  of  you  to-night,  PhiEp,** 
said  De  Blenao,  as* the  woodman  stood  at  the  door 
ready  to  depart ;  and  then  seeing  that  the  governor* 
turned  to  follow  him  out,  he  added,  <*  Monsieur  le  ! 
€k>uvemeur,  will  yoy  sup  with  me  this  evening  T'      *  I 

Philip  qtitted  the  room,  hut  the  governor  was  ] 
obliged  to  stky  to  replj.     **  With  pleasure,  sir,  with '; 
pleasure^**  said  he.     ^  I  virill  be  back  witfi  you  imme-  I 
diateljr,  before  my  servant  brings  the  plates;  but  I 
must  first  take  (he  liberty  of  seeing  thss  demoiselle 
out  of  the  prison  gates.**    Heathen  left  De  Blenau, 
and  having  bolted  the  door,  ibUowed  the  woodmiip 
quickly  down  the  steps.    Philip,  however,  had  gained 
so  much  upon  him,  that  he  had  time  to  whisper  to* 
Pauline,  whom   he  found  waiting  in  the  archway: 
'*  The  governor  is  coming,  0ht  do  not  be  alarmi^d.   Let 
him  thmk  that  I  bade  you  wait  for  me  here  till  I  hpd 
attended  the  count"  •  • 

Pauline,  however,  could  not  help  being  alarmed* 
While  the  excitement  of  her  enterprise  had  continuedy 
it  afforded  a  false  sort  of  courage,  which  carried  her 
through ;  but  now  that  her  object  was  gained,  all  her 
native  timidity  returned,  and  she  thought  of  encounter- 
ing the  governor  again  with  fear  and  trembling.  Nor  ' 
had  she  much  time  to  recall  her  spirits  before  he  him* 
self  joined  them. 

«  Well,  my  fair  demoiselle,"  he  cried,-"  I  think  if  I 
had  known  that  you  were  waiting  here  all  alcme  in  the 
dark,  I  should  have  paid  you  a  visit ;"  and  he  raised 
the  lamp  close  to  Pauline's  face,,  which  was  as  pale 
as  death.  "  Why,  you  look  as  terrified,"  proceeded 
the  governor,  **  as  if  you  had  been  committing  murder. 
WeU,  I  will  light  you  out,  and  when  you  come  to- 
morrow, you  mil  not  be  so  frightened.  At  what  hour 
do  you  come,  eh  1" 

"I  desire  that  you  would  not  come  at  all,"  said 
Philip,  aloud,  as  he  followed  the  governor,  who  was 
escorting  Paidine  along  with  an  air  of  gallantry  and 
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features  to  advantage,  especially  in  the  unbecoming^ 
light  of  the  lamp  that  flickered  upon  them  huti,at  inter- 
vals, tipping  all  the  acute  angles  of  his  countenance 
yinth  not  the  most  agreeable  hue.  '*  I  desire  that  you 
would  not  come  at  all :  you  have  been  here  once  too 
",  often  already.  Let  your  brother  Charks  come  the 
i  next  time." 

The  governor  darted  a  glance  at  Phil^>,  which  cer« 
tainly  evinced  that  his  face  could  take  on,  when  it 
Ij^ed,  an  expression  of  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncha- 
nt^bleness ;  and  in  a  minute  ov  two  after,  by  some 
means,  the  lamp  went  put  in  his  hands.  *^Here, 
Philip,"  cried  he,  **  take  the  lamp,  and  get  a  light." 

•*Your  pardon,  sir,"  answered  the  sturdy  wood- 
man; '^not  till  I  have  seen  my  daughter  beyond  the 
gates." 

"  Philip  GrissoU^  or  Plulip  the  Woodman,  or  what- 
ever you  call  yourself,"  cried  the  governor,  "  are  you 
mad !  Do  you  know  what  you  are  about  ?  Go  and 
fetch  me  a  light  instantly,  or  refuse  me  at  your  peril.'* 

"  I  do  refuse  then,"  replied  the  woodman,  who  had 
learned  by  conversration  with  the  porter  and  turnkeys, 
how  much  power  the  governor  had  placed  in  his  hands 
by  permitting  him  to  attend  upon  the  Count  de  ]31enau ; 
"  I  am  your  pilsoner,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  but  not  your 
servant." 

"  I  have  allowed  you  to  act  as  such  in  the  prison," 
said  the  gove^ior,  **and  there  are  no  servants  here 
but  mine." 

'<  In  sdflfering  me  to  attend  upon  the  Count  de  Ble- 
nau,"  rejoined  Philip,  boldly,  **  you  have  outstepped 
your  duty,  and  broken  the^  exfHress  order  of  the  cardi- 
nal. So  much  have  I  learned  since  I  came  here— 
therefore  allow  my  daughter  to  depart  quietly,  sir. 
We  shall  find  a  light  in  &e  portei^s  room." 

*'  By  heavens !  I  have  a  mind  to  detain  the  girl  all 
night,  for  your  insolence,"  cried  the  governor,  stamp- 
ing with  rage. 

^  Oh,  for  God's  sake  do  not  !^  exclaimed  Pauline^ 
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clasping  her  hands ;  but  t^hilip  came  dose  up  to  hiiii^ 
— ^  You  dare  not,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  •*  for  ytMir 
head,  yon  dare  not.**  And  then  added  aloud  to  Pau- 
line, "  Come  along,  my  child ;  Monsieur  le  Gourer* 
neur  wiB  let  you  out.^ 

During  this  sdtercation  &ey  had  cootinued  to  im>- 
ceed ;  and  Ihe  gov^emor,  knowing  that  Ins  violatioB  of 
the  cardinal^s  commands  with  regard  to  the  strict  eon^ 
finement  of  De  Blenau,  miglrt  bring  his  head  to  the 
block,  if  sifted  thoroughly,  thought  it  best  to  abstain 
ftom  irritating  a  person  who  not  only  possessed,  bii^ 
knew  that  he  possessed,  so  much  power.  Not  that 
he  would  not  willingly  have  silenced  the  woodman  by 
some  of  those  infellible  means  which  were  much  tb* 
sorted  to  in  that  day;  but  that  he  knew  Ofaavigni  was 
not  easily  satisfied  on  such  points ;  and  l^kn  being  in 
a  situation  which  is  populady  expressed  by  *'the  horns 
ef  a  dilemma,"  like  a  good  Chnstian  as  he  was^  ho 
chose  rather  to  risk  discovety  than  commit  a  murder 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  found  out.  Under  ^ese 
circumstances,  he  permitted  Hiilip  and  Pauline  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  gates,  and  ordered  the  porter  to  give  the 
young  lady  egress,  taking  care,  however,  to  follow 
^em  all  the  way  till  they  arrived  at  the  last  gate  open- 
ing upon  the  drawbridge,  which,  at  the  time  they  ar- 
rived, had  not  been  yet  raised  for  the  evening. 

Pauline's  heart  beat  with  glad  impatience  as  the 
janitor  put  his  key  into  the  lock,  whose  bolt  grating 
harshly,  as  it  was  withdrawn,  produced  to  her  ears 
most  excellent  music. 

It  so  unfortunately  happened,  however,  that  at  the 
moment  the  gate  swung  heavily  back  upon  its  hinges, 
Charles,  the  woodman's  son,  presented  himself  for  ad- 
mission ;  and  having  before  had  free  access  to  his  fa- 
ther, vras  proceeding  calmly  through  the  open  door, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  MademQiselle  de  Beau- 
mont, whom  he  did  not  recognise  in  her  disguise. 

*•  What !"  Exclaimed  the  governor,  whose  Bastille 
habits  rendered  him  quick  to  the  sli^test  suspicion ; 
•^  do  you  not  speak  to  your  sister  r*^ 
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•* Sister !**  said  the  boy,  confounded;  "I  hare  no 
sister !" 

Pauline  saw  that  in  another  moment  all  would  be 
lost ;  and  darting  past  the  governor,  she  was  through 
the  ^te,  and  over  the  drawbridge  in  a  moment. 

*' iVbm  de  DteuT  cried  the  governor:  "Follow  her, 
Letrames ! — ^quick,  quick  !** 

The  turnkey  was  on  Pauline's  footsteps  in  a  minute ; 
but  she  had  gained  so  much^  in  the  first  instance,  that 
she  would  Certainly  have  escaped  with  ease,  if  an  en- 
vious stone  had  not  obstructed  her  path  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glacis,  and  striking  her  foot,  occasioned  her  to 
fall.  Pauline  uttered  a  scream  of  both  pain  and 
fear ;  and  two  steps  would  have  brought  the  turnkey 
to  the  spot  where  she  lay,  when  suddenly  a  small, 
strange-shaped  figure  in  white,  skipped  over  her  pros- 
trate form,  and  interposed  between  her  and  her  pursuer. 

"  Ventre  Saint  OrisT  cried  the  redoubtable  Jacques 
Chatpilleur,  cuisinier  aubergiste,  who  thus  came  to  her 
assistance — "  You  shall  not  touch  her !"  and  drawing 
the  long  rapier  that  hung  beside  his  carving-knife,  he 
made  a  pass  so  near  the  breast  of  the  turnkey,  that  the 
official  started  back  full  ten  paces,  not  knowing,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  hour,  what  hobgoblin  shape 
thus  crossed  his  purpose.  "  Maraud  r  continued  me 
auhergiste,  **  Who  are  you  that  dare  to  injure  this 
demoiselle  ?  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Bastille,  too, 
contrary  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  majesty's  true 
subjects  !  Get  thee  gone !  or  I  will  spit  thee  like  a 
chapon  de  maine,  or  rather  skewer  thee  like  an  ortolan 
under  the  wings." 

This  professional  allusion,  together  with  a  moment's 
reflection,  enabled  Letrames,  the  turnkey,  to  call  to 
mind  the  ancien  vivandier ;  and  showering  upon  him  a 
thousand  harsh  epithets  for  his  interference,  he  called 
upon  him  to  stand  aside,  and  let  him  secure  his  pris- 
oner ;  still,  however,  standing  aloof  from  the  point  of 
the  weapon, — for  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  while  t?i©an(ft«^ 
to  the  army,  had  sh6wn  that  he  could  gather  laurels 
with  his  sword,  as  well  as  with  his  knife ;  and  had  as 
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often,  to  use  Sancho*s  expression,  given  his  enemies 
a  belly  full  of  dry  blows,  as  he,  had  filled  his  Mends ' 
with  m^re  dainty  fare ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  drubbings  he  bestowed  gratis. 

In  the  present  instance,  he  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  know  the  turnkey ;  and  continued  vociferating  to 
him  to  hold  off,  and  tell  who  he  was,  with  such  reit- 
eration, that  for  some  time  the  other  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  replying.  At  length,  however,  he  roared^ 
rather  than  said,  '*  Jacques  diahle  !  you  know  me  well 
enough ;  I  am  Letrames,  Giolier  au  chateau, ^^ 

The  auhergiste  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing 
that  Pauline  was  no  longer  visible,  he  very  quietly  put 
up  his  rapier,  saying,  *'  Mais  mon  Dieu  !  man  ami^ 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before  ?  Je  vous  en  dc" 
tnande  mille  pardons ;"  and  seizing  the  turnkey  in  his 
arms,  he  embraced  him,  making  a  thousand  excuses 
for  having  mistaken  him,  and  hugging  him  with  a  sort 
of  malicious  affection,  which  quite  put  a  stop  to  his 
pursuit  of  Pauline. 

The  only  benediction  that  the  jailer  thought  proper 
to  bestow  on  the  little  auhergiste^  was  a  thousand 
curses,  struggling  all  the  time  to  free  himself  from  the 
serpent  folds  of  Chatpilleur's  embrace.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  auhergiste  had  completely  satisfied  himself, 
that  he  suffered  Letrames  to  escape,  and  then  very 
composedly  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit,  which 
he  well  knew  would  now  be  ineffectual. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  had  prevented  this  scene 
from  being  visible  from  the  gates  of  the  Bastille,  and 
Letrames,  on  his  return  to  the  prison,  was  too  wise  to  .• 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  our  friend  Chatpilleur ;  a 
vivandier  at  the  gates  of  the  Bastille  being  much  too 
convenient  an  acquaintance  to  be  quarrelled  with  upon 
trifles. 

During  his  absence,  the  wrath  of  the  governor  turned 
upon  PhUip  the  woodman.  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
this :  Villain !"  exclaimed  he,  "  this  is  none  of  your 
daughter  !  Fouchard!  Le  Heuterie  !^  he  called  sdoud 
to  some  of  his  satellites — ^**  quick !  bring  me  a  set  of 
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irons !  we  shall  soon  hear  who  this  is,  Monsieur  Philip 
GrissoUes !" 

"  You  will  never  hear  any  thing  from  me  more  than 
you  know  already,"  replied  Philip;  "so  put  what  irons 
on  me  you  like.  But  you  had  better  beware.  Sir  Gror- 
emor ;  those  that  meddle  with  pitch  will  stick  their 
fingers.  You  do  not  know  what  you  may  bring  upon 
your  head." 

"  Silence,  fool !"  cried  the  governor,  in  a  voice  that 
made  the  archway  ring ;  "  you  know  not  what  you 
have  brought  upon  your  own  head.  Fouchard!  La 
Heuterie !  I  say,  why  are  you  so  long  ?  Oh,  here 
you  come  at  last.  Now  secure  that  fellow,  and  down 
with  him  to  one  of  the  black  dungeons ! — Porter,  turn 
that  young  viper  out,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  Charles, 
who  stood  trembling  and  weeping  by  his  father's  side ; 
"  Turn  him  out,  I  say ! — we  will  have  no  more  of 
these  traitors  than  we  have  occasion  for." 

At  the  word  the  dark  dungeon,  Philip's  courage  had 
almost  failed  him,  and  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that 
he  kept  his  sturdy  limbs  from  betraying  his  emc^tion, 
while  the  jailers  began  to  place  the  irons  on  his  wrists 
and  ankles:  but  when  he  heard  the  order  to  drive 
forth  his  son,  he  made  a  strong  effort  and  caught  the 
boy  in  his  arms ;  "  God  bless  you,  Charles !  God  bless 
you,  my  boy !  and  fear  not  for  me,'*  he  exclaimed, 
"while  there  is  a  Power  above." 

It  was  a  momentary  solace  to  embrace  his  child,  but 
the  porter  soon  tore  the  boy  from  his  arms,  and  pushing 
him  through  the  gate,  closed  it  after  him,  rejoicing  that 
he  should  no  more  have  to  turn  the  key  for  any  of  the 
woodman's  family.  "Now,"  said  he,  "now  we  shall 
have  no  more  trouble ;  I  hate  to  see  all  our  good  old 
rules  and  regulations  broken  through.  I  dare  say  if 
his  eminence  the  cardinal — Grod  protect  hint ! — were 
to  follow  this  Monsieur  Chavigni's  advice,  we  should 
have  every  thing  out  of  order  ;  and  all  the  good  store 
:)f  chains  and  irons  here  in  the  lodge  would  get  rusty 
ibr  want  of  use." 

"  Peace,  peace !"  cried  the  governor :  "  La  Heut- 
B3 
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erie,  take  that  fellow  down,  as  I  told  yoo.  He  shall 
have  the  question  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  see  if  he 
finds  that  so  easy  to  hear.  Away  with  him,  quick  I^- 
A  fool  I  was  to  be  so  deceived ! — I  suspected  some- 
thing when  she  stammered  so  about  her  father's  name." 
So  saying,  he  turned  to  hear  the  report  of  Letrames, 
who  at  £at  moment  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  Pauline. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  jailers  led  Philip,  who  moved 
with  difficulty  in  his  heavy  irons,  across  the  first  and 
second  court,  and  opening  a  low  door  in  the  western  * 
tower,  displayed  to  his  sight  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
down  to  the  lower  dungeons.  At  this  qpot  La  Heut* 
erie,  who  seemed  superior  in  rank  to  his  fellow-tam- 
key,  lighted  a  torch  that  he  had  brought  with  him  at 
his  companion's  lantern,  and  descending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  held  it  up  on  high  to  let  Philip  see  his 
way  down.  The  woodman  shuddered  as  he  gazed  at 
the  deep  gloomy  chasm  which  presented  itself  but 
half  seen  by  the  glare  of  the  torch,  the  light  of  which 
glancing  upon  the  wall  in  different  places,  showed  its 
green  damp  and  ropy  slime,  without  ofiering  any  defi- 
nite limit  to  the  dark  and  fearful  vacuity*  But  he  had 
no  time  to  make  any  particular  remark,  for  the  second 
jailer,  who  stood  at  his  side,  rudely  forced  him  on ; 
and  descending  the  slippery  stone  steps,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  large  long  vault,  paved  with  round  stones, 
and  filled  with  heavy  subterranean  air,  which  at  first 
made  the  torch  bum  dim,  and  took  away  the  wood- 
man's breath.  As  the  li^t,  however,  spread  slowly 
through  the  thick  darkness,  he  could  perceive  three 
doors  on  either  hand,  which  he  conceived  to  give  en- 
trance to  some  of  those  under-ground  dungeons,  whose 
intrinsic  horror,  as  well  as  the  fearful  uses  to  which 
they  were  often  applied,  had  given  a  terrific  fame  U> 
ike  name  of  the  Bastille,  and  rendered  it  m{Mre  dreaded 
than  any  other  prison  in  France. 

]!)unng  this  time  they  had  paused  a  moment,  moving 
the  torch  slowly  about,  as  if  afraid  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tinguished by  ihe  damp,  but  wh^  die  flame  began  to 
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rise  again,  La  Heuterie  desired  his  companion  to  bring 
the  prisoner  to  number  six,  and  proceeding  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vault,  they  opened  the  farthest  door  on 
the  left,  which  led  into  a  low  damp  cell,  cold,  narrow, 
and  unfurnished,  the  very  abode  of  horror  and  despair. 
Into  this  they  pushed  the  unfortunate  woodman,  fol- 
lowing themselves,  to  see,  as  they  said,  if  there  was 
any  straw. 

**  Have  you  brought  some  oil  with  you  ?"  demanded 
La  Heuterie,  examining  a  rusty  iron  lamp  that  hung 
against  the  wall :  "  This  is  quite  out." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Fouchard,  "  and  we  cannot 
get  any  to-ni^ :  but  he  does  not  want  it  till  day.  It 
is  time  for  hun  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  No,  no,"  rejoined  the  other,  who  seemed  at  least  to 
have  some  human  feeling;  "do  not  leave  the  poor 
devil  without  light.  Give  him  your  lantern,  man ;  you 
can  fetch  it  io-foonowj  when  you  come  round  to  trim 
the  lamps." 

The  man  grumbled,  but  did  as  La  Heuterie  bade 
him ;  and  having  fastened  the  lantern  on  the  hook 
where  the  lamp  hung,  they  went  away,  leaving  Philip 
to  meditate  over  his  fate  in  solitude. 

"  I  have  brought  it  on  myself  at  last,"  thought  the 
woodman,  as  looking  round  him  he  foimd  all  the  hor- 
rors he  had  dreamed  of  the  Bastille  more  than  real- 
ized ;  and  his  spirit  sank  within  him.  Cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  any  human  being,  he  had  now 
no  means  of  making  his  situation  known;  and  the  hor- 
rible idea  of  the  torture  shook  all  his  resolution  and 
unmanned  his  heart. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pursue  the  course  of  his 
reflections  any  further ;  for  if,  when  he  remembered 
his  happy  cottage  in  the  wood  of  Mantes,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  little  ones,  a  momentary  thought  of  dis- 
.  closing  all  he  knew  crossed  the  woodman's  mind ;  the 
next  instant,  the  ruin  of  the  queen,  the  death  of  the 
good  Count  de  Blenau,  and  a  train  of  endlef  s  ills  and 
horrors  to  those  who  ccmflded  in  him,  flashed  across 
his  imagination,  and  nerved  his  heart  to  better  things. 
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He  called  to  mind  every  generous  prmc^le  of  hia 
nature ;  and  though  hut  a  humUe  peasant,  he  struggled 
nobly  against  the  dishonouring  power  of  fear<. 

Sleep,  however,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  he 
sat  mournfully  on  the  straw  that  had  been  placed  for 
his  bed,  watching  the  light  in  the  lantern,  as  inch  by 
inch  it  burned  away,  till  at  last  it  gleamed  for  a  mo- 
ment  in  the  socket — sank — rose  again  with  a  bright 
flash,  and  then  became  totally  extinguished.  He  now 
remained  in  uttc^  darkness,  and  a  thousand  vague  and 
horrible  fancies  crowded  upcm  his  imagination  while 
he  sat  there,  calculating  how  near  it  was  to  day^  when 
he  fancied  that  even  £e  momentary  fnresence  of  the 
jailer  would  prove  some  relief  to  the  blank  solitude  of 
his  situation.  Hour  after  hour,  however,  passed  away, 
and  no  ^impse  of  light  told  him  it  was  morning.  At 
length  the  door  opened  and  the  jailer  appeared,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  fresh  lighted  lamp,  thus  (Bering  a 
frightful  confirmation  of  Philip's  fears  that  the  beams 
of  day  never  penetrated  to  the  place  of  his  confinement* 

The  jailer  took  down  the  lantern,  and  having  lias- 
tened  the  lamp  in  its  place,  gave  to  the  unfortunate 
woodman  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  .of  water. 
•*  Come !"  exclaimed  Fouchard,  in  a  tone  which  apcke 
no  great  pleasure  in  the  task ;  ^  get  up ;  I  am  to  take 
off  your  irons  for  you :  and,  truly,  there  is  no  great  use 
of  them,  for  if  you  were  the  devil  himself,  you  could 
not  get  out  here." 

*'I  suppose  so,"  answered  Philip.  "But  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  IcMig  before  I  am  released  altogether." 

"  Why,  I  should  guess  that  it  would  not,"  answered 
the  jailer,  in  somewhat  of  a  sarcastic  tone,  still  con- 
tinuing to  unlock  the  irons ;  "  people  do  not  in  general 
stay  here  very  long." 

"  How  so  ?"  demanded  Philip,  anxiously,  misdoubt- 
,  ing  the  tone  in  which  the  other  spoke. 
•      4<  Why,"  replied  he,  "  you  must  know  there  are  three 
ways,  bygone  of  which  prisoners  are  generally  re- 
leased, as  you  say,  ahoffetker ;  and  one  way  is  as  com* 
mon  as  another,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.     Some- 
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times  they  die  under  the  torture ;  at  other  times  they 
are  turned  out  to  have  their  head  struck  off;  or  else 
they  die  of  the  damp :  which  last  we  call  being  home 
siek.^^  And  with  this  very  consolatory  speech  he  bun- 
dled up  the  irons  under  his  arm,  and  quitted  the  cell, 
taking  care  to  fasten  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Showing  what  it  is  to  be  a  day  after  the  Fair,  with  sandry  other 
matters,  which  the  reader  cannot  fully  comprehend  without  read- 
ing them. 

Hatino  now  left  the  woodman  as  unhappy  as  we 
could  wish,  and  De  Blenau  very  little  better  off  than 
he  was  before ;  we  must  proceed  with  Pauline,  and  see 
what  we  can  do  for  her  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  in  the  hurry  of  her 
flight  she  struck  her  foot  against  a  stone,  and  fell. 
This  is  an  unpleasant  accident  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  when  one  is  running  away:  but  Pauline 
suffered  it  not  to  interrupt  her  flight  one  moment  longer 
llian  necessary.  Finding  that  some  unexpected  ob* 
stacle  had  delayed  her  pursuer  as  well  as  herself,  she 
was  upon  her  feet  in  a  moment ;  and  leaving  him  to 
arrange  his  difference  with  Monsieur  Chatpilleur  in 
the  best  way  he  could,  she  flew  on  towards  the  Rue 
Saint  Antoine,  without  stopping  to  thank  her  deliverer ; 
and,  indeed,  without  knowing  that  the  good  aubergiste, 
taking  a  sincere  interest  in  her  fate,  had,  at  the  hour 
appointed,  waited  at  the  door  of  his  auberge  till  he  saw 
her  enter  the  Bastille,  and  then,  from  some  undefined 
feeling  that  all  would  not  go  right,  had  watched 
anxiously  to  see  her  safe  out  again. 

The  interest  not  being  reciprocal,  Paulii^e  had  for-* 
gotten  all  about  the  aubergiste  ;  and  only  seeing  that 
some  one  obstructed  her  pursuer,  she  fled,  as  I  have 
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said  before,  to  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine.  She  passed 
Jacques  Chatpilleur's  little  auberge  without  any  ex- 
change of  sentiment  even  with  the  Sanglier  Gourmand^ 
and  darted  by  the  boutique  of  a  passementier  with  the 
same  celerity.  The  next  shop  was  a  marchand  de 
hroderie  et  de  dentelle^  with  a  little  passage,  or  eul  de 
sacy  between  it  and  the  following  house,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  brocanteur,  both  which  trades  requiring 
daylight  in  aid  of  their  operations,  were  at  that  hour 
firmly  closed  with  bolt  and  bar,  nor  shed  one  solitary 
ray  to  light  the  passenger  along  the  streets. 

Just  as  she  had  come  opposite  to  the  first  of  these, 
Pauline  found  some  one  seize  her  robe  behind,  and  the 
next  minute  a  large  Spanish  cloak  was  thrown  over 
her  head,  while  a  gigantic  pair  of  arms  embracing  her 
waist,  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  bore  her  along 
ihe  street.  Naturally  conceiving  that  she  was  in  the 
power  of  some  of  her  pursuers  from  the  Bastille,  Pau- 
line did  not  perceive,  in  the  dreadful  agitation  of  the 
moment,  that  Bhe  was  carried  in  a  different  direction ; 
and,  giving  herself  up  for  lost,  she  yielded  to  her  fate 
without  Bcream  or  cry.  Whoever  it  was  that  held  her, 
carried  her  like  a  feather;  but  after  striding  along 
through  several  turnings,  he  paused,  placed  her  on  the 
ground,  and  still  holding  the  cloak  over  her  head  with 
one  hand,  seemed  to  open  a  door  with  the  other.  The 
next  moment  he  raised  her  again,  though  in  a  different 
position,  and  carried  her  up  what  was  evidently  a  small 
winding  staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  he  again  opened 
a  door,  where,  even  through  the  cloak,  Pauline  could 
perceive  that  they  had  entered  some  place  which  con 
tained  a  powerfiil  light.  The  moment  the  door  was 
open,  some  one  exclaimed,  "It  is  she!  Oh  Jesu! 
yes,  it  is  she !"  in  a  voice  which  sounded  so  like  that 
of  her  maid  Louise  that  Pauline  was  more  than  ever 
bewildered.  The  person  who  had  carried  her  now 
placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  taking  the  additional  security 
of  tying  the  cloak  over  her  head,  communicated  for  a 
few  minutes  with  the  other  person  in  whispers ;  after 
which  Pauline  fancied  that  some  one  quitted  the  room. 
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The  corering  was  then  renioved  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  found  herself  in  a  small,  meanly-furnished  apart- 
ment, whose  only  occupant,  hesides  herself,  was  a 
handsome  man  of  very  gigantic  proportions,  and  of 
that  sort  of  daring  aspect  which  smacked  a  little  of 
the  bravo.  He  was  well  dressed  in  a  pourpoint  of 
green  lustring,  braided  with  gold  lace,  slightly  tar- 
nished; the  haut'de'cJtausses  was  of  the  same,  tied 
down  the  side  with  red  ribands ;  and  the  cloak  which 
he  removed  from  Pauline's  head  seemed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  dress,  though  he  had  deprived  himself  of  it  for 
the  moment,  to  answer  the  purpose  in  which  we  have 
seen  it  employed.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  good- 
looking  cavalier,  though  there  was  a  certain  air  of 
lawlessness  in  his  countenance  and  mien  which  made 
Pauline  shrink. 

'*  Nay,  do  not  be  afraid,  mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
with  a  strong  Norman  accent:  ^^ Point  dfi  danger^ 
point  de  danger  ;'*  and  he  strove  to  reassure  her  to  the 
best  of  his  power.  He  possessed  no  great  eloquence, 
however,  at  least  of  the  kind  calculated  to  calm  a  lady's 
fears ;  and  the  only  thing  which  tended  to  give  Paul- 
ine any  relief,  was  the  manifest  respect  with  which 
he  addressed  her,  standing  cap  in  hand,  and  reiterating 
that  no  harm  was  intended  or  could  happen  to  her. 

She  listened  without  attending,  too  much  frightened 
to  believe  his  words  to  their  full  extent,  and  striving  to 
gain  from  the  objects  round  about  some  more  precise 
knowledge  of  her  situation.  She  was  evidently  not  in 
the  Bastille ;  for  the  door  of  the  room,  instead  of  offer- 
ing to  her  view  bolts  and  bars  of  such  complicated 
forms  that,  like  the  mousetrap,  they  would  have  puz- 
zled the  man  that  made  them,  was  only  fastened  by  a 
single  wooden  lock,  the  key  of  which,  like  a  dog's 
tongue  in  a  hot  day,  kept  lolling  out  with  a  negligent 
inclination  towards  the  ground,  very  much  at  ease  in 
its  keyhole.  The  more  Pauline  gazed  around  her,  the 
more  she  was  bewildered ;  and  after  resolving  twenty 
'  times  to  speak  to  the  Norman,  and  as  often  failing  in 
courage^  she  at  last  produced  an  articulate  soundf 
B3 
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which  went  to  inquire  where  she  was.  The  Norman, 
who  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  as  if 
waiting  the  arrival  of  some  one,  stopped  in  the  midst, 
and  making  a  low  inclination,  begged  to  assure  made- 
moiselle that  she  was  in  a  place  of  safety. 

The  ice  being  broken,  Pauline  demanded,  "Did 
not  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  maid  Louise  V* 

"  No ;  it  was  my  wife,  mademoiselle,"  replied  her 
companion,  dryly ;  and  recommencing  his  perambula- 
tions, the  young  lady  sank  back  into  herself.  At 
length  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Norman 
starting  forward  went  on  the  outside,  closing  it  after 
him,  though  not  completely ;  and  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued  between  him  and  some  other  man,  TPau- 
line  could  catch  detached  sentences,  which,  though 
they  served  but  little  to  elucidate  her  position  to  her- 
self, may  be  of  service  to  the  reader. 

At  first  all  was  conducted  in  a  whisper,  but  the 
Norman  soon  broke  forth,  '*  Sachristie !  I  tell  yoii  she 
got  in.     I  did  not  catch  her  till  she  was  coming  out." 

"  Monseigneur  will  be  precious  angry  with  us  both," 
answered  the  other.  '*  How  I  missed  you,  I  cannot 
imagine  ;  I  only  went  to  call  upon  la  petite  Jeanette, 
and  did  not  stay  ^ye  minutes." 

"  And  I  just  stepped  into  the  Sanglier  Gourmandy^ 
rejoined  our  Norman,  "  which  is  opposite  you  know. 
There  I  thought  I  could  see  all  that  went  on.  But 
that  maraud,  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  was  always  at  his 
door  about  something ;  so  finding  that  I  could  not  get 
my  second  bottle  of  wine,  I  went  down  to  the  cave  for 
it  myself ;  and  she  must  have  passed  while  I  was 
below." 

*'  How  did  you  find  out,  then,  that  she  had  got  into 
the  Bastille  V*  demanded  the  other. 

The  Norman's  reply  was  delivered  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  Pauline  could  only  distinguish  the  words — 
"  Heard  a  scream — saw  her  running  past  like  mad — 
threw  the  cloak  over  her,  and  brought  her  here."  • 

"  Perhaps  she  was  not  in,  after  all,"  .ejoined  the 
other ;  ^*  but  at  all  events,  we  must  tell  monseigneux 
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so.  You  swear  you  caught  her  just  as  she  was  going 
in,  and  I'll  vow  that  I  was  there  and  saw  you." 

A  new  consultation  seemed  to  take  place ;  but  the 
speakers  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  Pauline  could  not 
comprehend  upon  what  it  turned  exactly,  although  she 
was  herself  evidently  the  subject  of  discussion.  "  Oh, 
she  will  not  tell  for  her  own  sake,"  said  one  of  the 
voices.  '"  She  would  be  banished,  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
was  known  that  she  got  in;  and  as  to  the  folks  at  the 
Bastille,  be  sure  that  they  will  hold  their  tongues." 

Something  was  now  said  about  a  letter,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Norman  replied,  "  Monseigneur  does  not 
suppose  that  she  had  a  letter.  Oh,  no !  trust  me,  she 
had  none.  It  was  word  of  mouth  work,  be  you  sure. 
They  were  too  cunning  to  send  a  letter  which  might 
be  stopped  upon  her.  No,  no,  they  know  somethmg 
more  than  that." 

"Well,  then,  the  sooner  we  take  her  there,  the 
better,"  rejoined  the  other;  "the  carriage  is  below, 
but  you  must  blind  her  eyes,  for  she  may  know  the 
liveries." 

"  Ah !  your  cursed  livery  betrayed  us  once  before," 
answered  the  Norman.  "  Holla !  la  haut  I  mon  Ange^ 
give  me  a  kerchief;  I  will  tie  her  eyes  with  that,  for 
Sie  cloak  almost  smothers  her,  poor  little  soul !" 

A  light  step  was  now  heard  coming  down  stairs,  and 
a  third  person  was  added  to  the  party  without.  What 
they  said,  Pauline  could  not  make  out;  but  though 
speaking  in  a  whisper,  she  was  still  confident  that  she 
distinguished  the  voice  of  her  maid  Louise.  "  Harm !" 
said  the  Norman,  after  a  moment,  "  we  are  going  to  do 
her  no  harm,  chere  amie  !  She  will  be  down  there  in 
Maine,  with  the  countess,  and  as  happy  as  a  princess. 
Give  this  gentleman  the  trunk-mail,  and  get  yoiu^elf 
ready  against  I  come  back ;  for  we  have  our  journey 
to  tsie  too,  you  know,  ma  petite  femme J' 

The  Norman  now  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock; 
there  was  a  momentary  bustle  as  of  the  party  sepa- 
rating ;  and  then  entering  the  room,  he  informed  Paul- 
ine that  she  must  allow  him  to  blindfold  her  eyes 
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Knowing  that  resistance  was  in  rain^  Pauline  submitted 
with  a  good  grace ;  and,  her  fears  considerably  alhtjed 
by  the  conversation  she  had  overheard,  attempted  to 
draw  from  the  Norman  some  farther  information.  But 
here  he  was  inflexible  ;  and  having  tied  the  handker- 
chief over  her  eyes,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  her 
seeing,  he  conducted  her  gently  down  the  stairs,  taking 
care  to  keep  her  from  falling;  and  hiving  arrived  in 
the  open  air,  lifted  her  lightly  into  a  carriage,  placed 
himself  by  her  side,  and  gave  orders  to  drive  on. 

The  vehicle  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when 
it  again  stopped ;  and  Pauline  was  lifted  out,  con- 
ducted up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  then  led  into  an 
apartment,  where  she  wbs  placed  in  a  fauteuil,  the 
luxurious  softness  of  which  bespoke  a  very  different 
sort  of  furniture  from  that  of  the  chamber  which  she 
had  just  left.  There  was  now  a  little  bustle,  and  a 
good  deal  of  whispering,  and  then  every  one  seemed 
to  leave  the  room.  Fancying  herself  alone,  Pauline 
raised  her  hand,  in  order  to  remove  the  handkerchief 
from  her  eyes,  at  least  for  a  moment;  but  a  loud 
**  Prenez  garde  P*  from  the  Norman,  stopped  her  in  her 
purpose,  and  the  next  instant  a  door  opened,  and  she 
heard  steps  approaching. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  a  voice  she  had  never  heard 
before.  "  Marteville,  you  have  done  well.  Are  you 
sure  that  she  had  no  conversation  with  any  one  within 
the  prison  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  it  !**  answered  the  Norman,  with 
the  stout  asseveration  of  a  determined  liar.  "Ask 
your  man  Chauvelin,  monseigneur ;  he  was  by,  and 
saw  me  catch  hold  of  her  before  she  was  at  the  gate.'' 

"  So  he  says,"  rejoined  the  other  ;  "  but  now  leave 
the  room.  I  must  have  some  conversation  with  this 
demoiselle  myself.     Wait  for  me  without."    • 

"  Pardie !"  muttered  the  Norman,  as  he  withdrew ; 
"  hell  find  it  out  now,  and  then  Fm  ruined." 

*'  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,"  said  the  person  that 
remained,  <<you  have  been  engaged  in  a  rash  and 
dangerous  enterprise— bad  you  succeeded  in  it,  the 
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Bastille  must  have  been  your  doom,  and  serere  jndg^ 
ment  according  to  the  law.  By  timely  information  on 
the  subject,  I  have  been  enabled  to  save  you  from  such 
a  fate  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  for  the  safety  of  all 
parties,  you  must  endure  an  absence  from  your  friends 
for  some  time." 

He  patwed,  as  if  expecting  a  reply ;  and  Pauline, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  determined  to  answer, 
in  order  to  draw  from  him,  if  possible,  some  farther 
information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  movements,  and  also  in 
regard  to  her  future  destination.  '*  I  perceive,  sir," 
said  she,  '*  from  your  conversation,  that  you  belong  to 
the  same  rank  of  society  as  myself ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  how  any  gentleman  presumes  to  attribute 
dangerous  enterprises,  and  actions  deserving  imprison 
ment,  to  a  lady,  of  whom  he  neither  does,  nor  can 
know  any  thing." 

•♦My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  her  companion,^ 
**  you  make  me  smile.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
have  to  put  forth  my  diplomatic  powers  against  so  fair 
and  so  youthful  an  opponent.  But  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that,  when  young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  are 
found  masquerading  in  the  street  at  night,  dressed  in 
their  servants'  garments,  they  subject  their  conduct, 
perhaps,  to  worse  misconstructions  than  thai^  which  I 
have  put  upon  yours.  But,  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
mont, I  know  you,  and  I  know  the  spirit  of  your  family 
too  well  to  suppose  that  any  thing  but  some  great  and 
powerful  motive  could  induce  you  to  appear  as  you  do 
now.  Withdraw  that  bandage  from  your  eyes  (I  have 
no  fear  of  encountering  them),  and  look  if  that  be  a 
dress  in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  should  be 
seen." 

Pauline's  quick  fingers  instantly  removed  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  raising  her  eyes,  she  found  that  she  was 
placed  exactly  before  a  tall  Venetian  mirror,  which 
offered  her  a  complete  portrait  of  herself,  sitting  in  an 
immense  arm-chair  of  green  .velvet,  and  disguised  in 
the  costume  of  a  Languedoc  paysunne.    The  large 
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capote^  or  hood,  which  she  had  worn,  had  heen  thrtiit 
back  by  the  Norman,  in  order  to  blindfold  her  eyes, 
and  her  dark  hair,  all  dishevelled,  was  hanging  about 
her  face  in  glossy  confusion.  The  red  serge  jupe  of 
Louise  had  acquired  in  the  passages  of  the  Bastille  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  dust ;  and  near  the  knee  on 
which  she  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  it  was 
stained  with  mire,  as  well  as  slightly  torn.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  appeared  a  large  rent  at  the  side,  occa- 
sioned by  the  efforts  of  Philip  the  woodman  to  disen- 
gage it  from  the  staple  on  which  it  had  caught ;  and 
the  black  bodice  had  been  broadly  marked  with  green 
mould,  in  pressing  against  the  wall  while  the  guards 
passed  so  near  to  her. 

Her  face  also  was  deathly  pale,  with  all  the  alarm, 
agitation,  and  fatigue  she  had  undergone ;  so  that  no 
person  could  be  more  different  from  the  elegant  and 
blooming  Pauline  de  Beaumont  than  the  figure  which 
that  mirror  reflected.  Pauline  almost  started  when  she 
beheld  herself;  but  quickly  recovering  from  her  sur- 
prise, she  cast  her  eyes  around  the  room,  which  was 
furnished  in  the  most  splendid  and  costly  manner,  and 
filled  with  a  thousand  objects  of  curiosity  or  luxury, 
procured  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Her  attention,  however,  rested  not  upon  any  of  these. 
Within  a  few  paces  of  the  chair  in  which  she  sat,  stood 
a  tall  elegant  man,  near  that  period  of  life  called  the 
middle  age,  but  certainly  rather  below  than  above  the 
point  to  which  the  term  is  generally  applied.  He  was 
splendidly  dressed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day  ;  a^d  the  neat  trimming  of  his  beard  and  musta- 
ches, the  regular  arrangement  of  his  dark  flowing  hair, 
and  the  scrupulous  harmony  and  symmetry  of  every 
part  of  his  apparel,  contradicted  the  thoughtful,  digni- 
fied expression  of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  occupied 
with  much  higher  thoughts.  Vandyke  has  transmitted 
to  us  many  such  a  physiognomy,  and  many  such  a 
dress ;  but  few  of  his  costumes  are  more  splendid,  or 
his  countenances  more  dignified,  than  was  that  of  the 
stranger  who  stood  beside  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont. 
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'  He  paused  for  a  moment,  giving  her  time  to  make 
what  examination  she  liked  of  every  thing  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  as  her  eye  glanced  to  himself,  demanded 
with  a  smile,  '*  WeU,  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  do 
you  recollect  me  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Pauline  :  "  I  think,  sir, 
that  we  can  never  have  seen  each  other  before." 

"  Yes,  we  have,"  answered  her  companion,  ''  but  it 
was  at  a  distance.  However,  now  look  in  that  glass, 
and  tell  me — Do  you  recollect  yowrselfV* 

"  Hardly  !"  replied  Pauline,  with  a  blush,  "  hardly, 
indeed !" 

"  Well  then,  fair  lady,  I  think  that  you  will  no 
longer  demand  my  reasons  for  attributing  to  you  dan- 
gerous enterprises,  and  actions,  as  you  say,  deserving 
imprisonment;  but  to  put  an  end  to  your  doubts  at 
once,  look  at  that  order,  where,  I  think,  you  will  find 
yourself  somewhat  accurately  described."  And  he 
handed  to  Pauline  a  small  piece  of  parchment,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  of  serious  import  '  De  par  le  roy^ 
and  going  on  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  Demoiselle 
Pauline,  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Beaumont, 
and  of  the  Dame  Anne  de  la  Hautiere  ;  with  all  those 
good  set  terms  and  particulars,  which  left  no  room  for 
mistake  or  quibble,  even  if  it  had  been  examined  by 
the  eyes  of  the  sharpest  lawyer  of  the  Cour  des  Aides. 

"What  say  you  now,  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont?" 
demanded  her  companion,  seeing  her  plunged  in  em- 
barrassment and  surprise. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,"  replied  Pauline,  "  but 
that  I  must  submit.  However,  I  trust  that,  in  common 
humanity,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  see  my  mother,  either 
when  I  am  in  prison,  or  before  I  am  conveyed  thither." 

"  You  mistaJce  me,"  said  the  other ;  "  you  are  not 
going  to  a  prison.  I  only  intend  that  you  should  take 
a  little  journey  into  the  country ;  during  the  course  of 
which  all  attention  shall  be  paid  to  your  comfort  and 
convenience.  Of  course,  young  lady,  wlien  you  un- 
dertook the  difficult  task  of  conveying  a  message  from 
the  queen  to  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  you  were  pro« 
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pared  to  risk  the  consequences.  As  you  have  not 
succeeded,  no  great  punishment  will  fall  upon  you-;  but 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  government  to  pre- 
vent all  communication  between  suspected  parties, 
you  must  bear  a  temporary  absence  from  the  court,  till 
such  time  as  this  whole  business  be  terminated ;  for 
neither  the  queen,  nor  any  one  else,  must  know  how 
far  you  have  succeeded  or  failed." 

Pauline  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  mother, 
but  in  vain.  The  stranger  was  obdurate,  and  would 
listen  to  neither  entreaties,  promises,  nor  remour 
strances.  All  she  could  obtain  was,  the  assurance 
that  Madame  de  Beaumont  should  be  informed  of  her 
safety,  and  that,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  she  might  be 
permitted  to  write  to  her.  *'  Listen  to  me,"  said  the 
stranger,  cutting  short  the  prayers  by  which  she  was 
attempting  to  influence  him.  '*  I  expect  the  king  and 
court  from  Chantilly  within  an  hour ;  and  before  that 
time  you  must  be  out  of  Paris.  For  your  convenience, 
a  female  servant  shall  attend  you,  and  you  will  meet 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  your  rank ;  but  for  your 
own  sake,  ask  no  questions,  for  I  never  permit  my 
domestics  to  canvass  my  affairs  with  any  one — nay, 
they  are  forbidden  ever  to  mention  my  name,  except 
for  some  express  and  permitted  purpose.  I  will  now 
leave  you,  and  send  Mathurine  to  your  assistance,  who 
will  help  you  to  change  your  dress  from  that  6ojfTe. 
You  will  then  take  some  refreshment,  and  set  out  as 
speedily  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  your  journey,  you  will 
meet  with  one  to  whose  care  I  have  recommended  you, 
and  you  will  then  learn  in  whose  hands  you  are  placed. 
At  present,  I  have  the  honour  of  bidding  you  farewell." 

The  uncertainty  of  her  fate,  the  separation  from  her 
mother,  the  vague  uneasy  fear  attendant  upon  want  of 
all  knowledge  of  whither  she  was  going,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  communicating  with  her  friends  under 
any  event,  raised  up  images  far  more  terrifying  and 
horrible  to  the  mind  of  Pauline,  than  almost  any  spe- 
cific danger  could  have  done ;  and,  as  her  companion 
turned  away,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 
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Hearing  her  sob,  and  perhaps  attributing  her  tears 
to  other  motives,  he  turned  for  a  moment,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice  :  '*  Do  not  vireep,  my  dear  child  ?  I  give 
you  my  honour,  that  you  will  be  well  and  kindly  treated. 
But  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention.  I  know  that  your 
object  was  to  visit  the  Count  de  Blenau ;  and  I  know, 
also,  that  a  personal  interest  had  something  to  do  in 
the  matter.  Now,  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont,  I  can 
feel  for  you ;  and  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  know, 
that  M.  de  Blenau  has,  at  least,  one  person  in  the 
council,  who  will  strive  to  give  to  the  proceedings 
against  him  as  much  leniency  as  circumstances  will 
admit." 

This  said,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment after  Pauline  was  joined  by  the  female  servant 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  She  was  a  staid,  reputable- 
looking  woman,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  little  of  the  prim- 
ness of  ancient  maidenhood,  but  none  of  its  acerbity. 
And,  aware  of  Pauline's  rank,  she  assisted  her  to  dis- 
entangle herself  from  her  uncomfortable  disguise  with 
silent  respect,  though  she  could  not  help  murmuring 
to  herself.  "  Mon  Dieu !  Une  demoiselle  raise  comme 
^a."  She  then  called  the  j^oung  lady's  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  coffre^  asking  which  dress  she  would 
choose  to  wear ;  when,  to  her  surprise,  Pauline  found 
that  it  contained  a  considerable  part  of  her  own  ward- 
robe. Forgetting  the  prohibition  to  ask  questions,  she 
could  not  help  demanding  of  Mathurine  how  her 
clothes  could  come  there ;  but  the  servant  was  either 
ignorant,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  and  Pauline  could 
obtain  no  information.  As  soon  as  she  was  dressed, 
some  refreshments  were  placed  on  the  table  by  Mathu- 
rine, who  received  them  from  a  servant  at  one  of  the 
doors,  which  she  immediately  closed  again,  and 
pressed  Pauline  to  eat.  Pauline  at  first  refused ;  but 
at  length,  to  satisfy  her  companion,  who  continued  to 
insist  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  quiet,  persevering  civil- 
ity, that  would  take  no  refusal,  she  took  some  of  the 
coffee,  which  was  at  that  time  served  up  as  a  rarity. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  domestic  perceived  that  no 
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entreaty  would  induce  her  to  taste  any  thing  else,  she 
called  in  a  servant  to  carr^  the  coffire  to  the  carriage, 
and  then  notified  to  Pauline  that  it  was  time  for  them 
to  depart 

Pauline  felt  that  all  resistance  or  delay  would  be 
vain ;  and  she  accordingly  followed  Mathurine  down 
a  magnificent  staircase  into  a  court^yard,  where  stood 
a  chaise  roukuUe,  the  door  of  which  was  held  open  by 
the  Norman  we  have  already  mentioned,  while  two 
men-servants  appeared  ready  mounted  to  follow  the 
rehicle,  as  soon  as  it  set  out.  Mathurine  placed  her- 
self by  Pauline's  side  when  she  had  entered  ;  and  the 
Norman,  having  closed  the  door,  opened  ihe  porter 
coehire  of  the  court,  and  the  carriage  drove  out  into 
the  street. 

We  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  following  Mademoi- 
selle de  Beaumont  on  her  journey,  which  occupied 
that  night  and  the  two  following  days : — suffice  it  to 
say,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  arrived 
in  the  beautiful  neighboiurhood  of  Ch&teau  du  Loir. 
The  smiling  slopes,  covered  with  the  first  vines; 
the  rich  fruit-trees  hanging  actually  over  the  road,  and 
dropping  with  the  latest  gifts  of  liberal  nature ;  the 
balmy  air  of  a  warm  September  evening ;  the  rosy  - 
cheeks  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  clear,  smooth  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Loir,*  all  announced  that  they  were 
approaching  the  land  of  happy  Touraine :  and  after 
putting  her  heajd  more  than  once  from  the  window, 
Mathurine,  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  pointed  forward, 
exclaiming,  "  VoM  le  Chdteau.^^ 

Pauline's  eyes  followed  to  the  point  where  the 
other's  hand  chrected  them ;  and  upon  a  high  ground, 
rising  gently  above  the  trees  which  crowned  a  little 
projecting  turn  of  the  river,  she  beheld  a  group  of 
towers  and  pinnacles,  with  the  conical-slated  roofs» 
multifarious  weathercocks,  long  narrow  windows,  one 
turret  upon  the  back  of  another,  and  all  the  other  dis- 
tinctive mai^s  of  an  old  French  chateau. 

*  Not  the  Loire.  r 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  whichDe  Blenau  finds  that  he  has  got  the  rod  in  his  own  hand,  and 
how  he  uses  it ;  together  with  a  curious  account  of  a  tremendous 
combat  and  gl(»rious  victory. 

I  CAN  easily  imagine  myself,  and  I  dare  say  the 
reader  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  fancying,  that 
the  Count  de  Blenau  suffered  not  a  little  inquietude 
while  he  remained  in  uncertainty  respecting  Pauline's 
free  exit  from  the  Bastille. 

Take  and  draw  him,  as  Sterne  did  his  captive. 
See  him  walking  up  and  down  the  chamber  with  the 
anxiety  of  doubt  upon  his  brow  and  in  his  heart,  listen- 
ing for  every  sound  in  the  court-yard,  catching  the  foot- 
step of  the  sentinel  at  his  door,  and  fancying  it  the  re- 
turn of  the  governor, — ^hope  struggling  against  fear, 
and  fear  remaining  victor, — ^^conjuring  up  a  thousand 
wild,  improbable  events,  and  missing  the  true  one ; 
and,  in  short,  making  his  bosom  a  hell  wherein  to  tor- 
ment his  own  heart. 

Thus  did  Claude  de  Blenau,  during  that  lapse  of 
time  which  the  governor  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  when 
a  longer  time  passed,  and  still  no  news  arrived  of 
Pauline's  escape,  the  uncertainty  became  too  great  for 
mortal  endurance ;  and  he  was  about  to  risk  all  by 
descending  into  the  court  through  the  turret,  when  the 
challenge  of  the  sentinel  announced  the  approach  of 
some  one,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  governor  entered 
the  room,  his  pale  features  flushed  with  anger,  and  his 
lip  quivering  with  ill-subdued  rage. 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  he 
had  never  before  presumed  to  use  towards  his  wealthy 
prisoner, "  here  is  something  wrong.  There  has  been 
a  woman  in  the  prison  to-night,  passing  for  that  rascal 
woodman's  daughter :  and  I  am  given  to  understand, 
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that  she  has  brought  either  letter  or  message  to  you. 
But  I  will  ascertain  the  truth — By  Heaven !  I  will 
ascertain  the  truth !" 

**  Have  you  detained  her,  then  ?"  exclaimed  De  Ble- 
nau,  losing  all  caution  in  his  fears  for  Pauline. 

"  Oh,  ho !  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  governor, 
fixing  on  him  his  keen  and  angry  eye ;  ''  then  you  do 
know  that  she  has  been  here  ?  But  do  you  know,  sir, 
that  it  may  cost  me  my  head  ?" 

"  Very  possibly,  if  you  tell  anybody,"  replied  De 
Blenau ;  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, and  had,  upon  reconsideration,  drawn  from  the 
governor's  speech  a  different  conclusion  .from  that 
which  he  had  formed  at  first ;  feeling  sure,  that  if  Pau- 
line had  not  escaped,  his  anger  would  have  taken  a 
calmer  form.  "  Listen  to  me.  Sir  Grovemor,"  contin- 
ued he,  firmly,  after  having  determined  in  his  own 
mind  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue  : 
"  let  us  deal  straightforwardly  towards  each  other,  and 
like  friends  as  we  have  hitherto  done.  We  are  both 
in  some  degree  in  each  other's  power.  On  your  part, 
do  not  attempt  to  entrap  me  into  any  acknowledgment, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  I  will  not  make  use  of  any 
advantage  you  may  have  given  me — " 

'*  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,  sir,"  cried  the 
governor,  still  angrily:  "I  have  given  you  no  ad- 
vantage. By  Heaven!  I  will  have  the  apartment 
searched ; — ay,  sir,  and  your  person  too." 

"  Will  you  so  ?"  replied  De  Blenau,  coolly  drawing 
from  his  bosom  the  queen's  billet,  and  approaching  the 
edge  to  the  lamp  so  that  it  caught  fire.  The  governor 
started  forward  to  seize  it ;  but  the  strong  arm  of  the 
count  held  him  at  a  distance,  till  the  few  lines  the 
queen  had  written  ,were  irretrievably  destroyed ;  and 
then  freeing  him  from  his  grasp,  he  pointed  to  a  chair, 
saying,  **  Now,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur,  sit  down  and 
listen  to  a  few  words  of  common  sense."  The  gov- 
ernor placed  himself  in  the  chair  with  a  look  of  bitter 
malignity  ;  but  this  softened  down  gradually  into  an 
expression  of  thoughtful  cunning,  as  De  Blenau  pro- 
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ceeded — ^'  Thus  stands  the  case,"  said  the  count ;  "  I 
was  committed  to  your  charge,  I  think,  with  positive 
orders  not  to  allow  me  communication  with  any  per- 
son whatsoever — ^was  it  not  so  ?"  The  governor  as- 
sented: "It  so  happened,  however,"  continued  the 
count,  with  a  smile,  **  that  at  oiur  very  first  interview, 
you  conceived  a  friendship  for  me  of  the  most  liberal 
and  disinterested  nature"  (the  governor  bit  his  lip), 
**  a  sort  of  love  at  first  sight :  and,  for  the  sake  of  my 
accommodation,  you  not  only  broke  through  the  posi- 
tive commands  of  the  cardinal  prime  minister,  in  suf- 
fering me  once  to  have  communication  with  another 
person,  but  allowed  such  to  take  place  at  all  times, 
according  to  my  pleasure;  and  also  took  especial 
pains  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  person  I  wished, 
paying  him  with  my  money,  for  which,  and  other  ex- 
cellent purposes,  you  have,  within  the  space  of  six 
days,  received  from  me  upwards  of  one  thousand 
crowns." 

The  governor  winced  most  desperately  ;  and  fully 
convinced,  that  a  tale  so  told,  would  readily  convey 
his  head  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  if  it  reached 
the  ears  of  Richelieu,  he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool,  De 
Blenau  for  a  knave^  and  Philip  the  woodman  for  some- 
thing between  the  two ;  most  devoutly  wishing  both 
the  others  at  the  devil,  so  he  could  sUp  his  own  neck 
out  of  the  halter. 

De  Blenau,  without  much  skill  in  reading  the  mind^s 
construction  by  the  face,  easily  divined  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  companion's  bosom ;  and  perceiving  him  to 
be  much  in  the  situation  of  a  lame  dog,  he  resolved 
still  to  apply  the  lash  a  little,  before  he  helped  him 
over  the  stile.  "  Well,  Sir  Governor,"  continued  he  ; 
"now  we  will  suppose,  as  a  mere  hypothesis  to  reason 
upon,  that,  through  this  very  liberty  which  your  dis- 
interested kindness  has  allowed  me,  I  have  received 
those  commimications  from  without  which  it  was  the 
cardinal's  great  object  to  prevent.  How  ought  you  to 
act  under  such  circumstances  ?  Ought  you  to  go  to 
the  stem,  unrelenting  Richelieu,  and  say  to  him, — ^  May* 
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it  please  your  eminence,  I  have  intentionally  and  wil 
fiilly  broken  through  every  order  yougkve  me — ^I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  that  they  should  not  be  observed ; 
and  I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  thwarting  your  designs, 
that  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  froni  whom  I  have  received 
one  thousand  crowns,  and  from  whom  I  expect  a  thou- 
sand more  the  moment  he  is  liberated — I  say,  that  this 
good  friend  of  mine  and  your  enemy,  has  gained  all 
the  information  which  you  wished  to  prevent.' — ^This 
would  be  a  pretty  confession  of  faith !" 

De  Blenau  paused,  and  the  governor  bit  his  lip ;  but 
after  a  moment,  he  looked  the  count  full  in  the  face, 
and  replied,  "  Perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  way." 

De  Blenau,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived ;  he 
saw  terror  in  the  deadly  hue  of  the  governor's  pale 
cheek,  and  the  anxious  rolling  of  his  sunken  eye,  and 
he  went  on — "Perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  way — to 
have  your  head  struck  off  without  delay;  for  what 
would  your  confession  avail  the  cardinal  now,  after  the 
mischief  is  done  ? — ^Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  to 
yourself, — *  Here  is  a  young  nobleman,  whom  I  believe 
to  be  innocent — for  whom  I  have  a  regard — whom  I 
have  served  already,  and  who  is  both  willing  and  able 
to  reward  any  one  who  does  serve  him ;  and  who, 
lastly,  will  never  betray  me,  let  happen  what  will. 
Under  these  circumstances,  should  I  not  be  a  fool  of 
the  first  water,  to  inquire  into  a  matter,  the  truth  of 
which  I  am  very  imlikely  to  discover,  and  which,  if  I 
do,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  disclose  :  whereas,  standing 
as  the  affair  does  now,  without  my  knowledge  in  the 
least,  my  ignorance  makes  my  innocence,  and  I  betray 
no  one.  Even  supposing  that  the  whole  be  found  out, 
I  am  no  worse  than  I  was  before,  for  the  story  can  but 
be  told  at  last ;  while,  if  the  count  be  liberated,  which 
most  likely  he  will,  instead  of  losing  my  office,  or 
my  head,  I  shall  gain  a  thousand  crowns  to  indemnify 
me  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  had,  and  shall  ensure  his 
friendship  for  life.'  Now,  Monsieur  le  Grouvemeur, 
this  is  what  you  ought  to  say  to  yourself.  In  my  opin- 
•ion,the  strength  of  argument  is  all  on  one  side.    Even 
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if  there  were  any  thing  t9  know,  you  would  be  a  fool 
to  investigate  it,  where  you  must  of  necessity  be  your 
own  accuser ;  where  all  is  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  can 
be  gained." 

"  You  argue  well.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  answered 
the  governor,  thoughtfully;  "and  your  reasoning 
would  be  convincing,  if  it  extended  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  you  do  not  know  one  half; — 
you  do  not  know,  that  Chavigni,  from  whose  eyes 
nothing  seems  hidden,  knew  of  this  girl's  coming,  and 
sent  me  an  order  to  detain  her,  which  that  sottish  fool 
the  porter  never  gave  me  till  she  had  escaped — ^how 
am  I  to  get  over  that,  pray  t" 

"Then,  positively,  she  has  escaped?"  demanded 
De  Blenau. 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  has  escaped !"  replied  the  governor, 
pettishly:  "you  seem  to  consider  nothing  but  her; 
but,  let  me  tell  you,  Monsieur^de  Blenau,  that  you  are  fully 
as  much  concerned  as  I  am,  for  if  they  discover  that 
she  has  got  in,  you  will  have  a  touch  of  tiie  peine  forte 
et  dure,  to  make  you  confess  who  she  is,  and  what  she 
came  for." 

"  Truly,  I  know  not  what  can  be  done,"  answered 
the  count.     **  Chavigni  seems  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  No,  no  !  he  does  not  know  all,"  replied  the  gover- 
nor ;  "  for  he  says  here,  in  his  note,  that  if  a  young 
lady,  dressed  in  a  jupe  of  red  serge,  with  a  black  bodice, 
comes  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  asking  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  Count  de  Blenau,  we  are  to  detain  her : 
now  she  never  mentioned  your  name,  and,  God  knows, 
I  heeded  not  what  she  was  dressed  in." 

"  Then  the  matter  is  very  simple,"  replied  the  count ; 
"  no  such  person  as  he  bade  you  detain  has  been  here. 
This  is  no  matter  of  honour  between  man  and  man, 
where  you  are  bound  to  speak  your  suspicions  as  well 
as  your  knowledge.  No  person  has  come  to  the  gate 
of  the  prison  asking  any  thing  concerning  me ;  and  so 
answer  Chavigni." 

"But  the  porter,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  the 
officer,  anxiously, — •*  he  may  peach.    All  the  other  de  • 
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pendente  on  the  (Hrison  are  my  own,  placed  by  me,  and 
would  turn  out  were  I  to  lose  my  office ;  but  this  p(n:ter 
was  named  by  the  cardinal  himself. — ^What  is  to  be 
done  with  him  V^ 

^Oh!  fear  not  him,**  answered  De  Blenau;  ''as 
his  negligence  was  the  cause  of  your  not  receiving 
the  order  in  time  to  render  it  effectual,  your  silence 
will  be  a  favour  to  him." 

"  True !  true !"  cried  the  governor,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  all  the  rapture  of  a  man  suddenly  relieved  from  a 
mortal  embarrassment :  **  True  !  troe !  PU  go  and  bully 
him  directly— 111  threaten  to  inform  the  cardinal,  Cha- 
vigni,  and  the  whole  council;  and  then — ^when  he 
begins  to  fancy  that  he  feels  the  very  rope  round  his 
neck — m  relent,  and  be  charitable,  and  agree  to  con* 
ceal  his  mistake,  and  to  swear  that  the  lady  never 
came. — How  will  Chavigni  know  ?  She  wiU  never 
confess  it  herself,  and  at  that  hour  it  was  too  dark  for 
any  one  to  watch  her  up  to  the  gates. — Morhle^ !  that 
will  do  precisely." 

*'  I  see  little  or  no  danger  attending  upon  it,"  said 
the  prisoner ;  '*  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  conveying  your  neck  into  the  noose,  which 
you  would  certainly  do  by  confessing  to  Richelieu  the 
circumstances  as  they  have  occurred." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  risk  it,  at  all  events,"  replied 
the  governor,  who,  though  not  quite  free  from  appre- 
hension respecting  the  result,  had  now  regained  his 
usual  sweet  complacency  of  manner.  *.*But  one  thing. 
Monsieur  de  Blenau,  I  am  sure  you  will  promise  me  ; 
namely,  that  this  attempt  shall  never  be  repeated,  even 
if  occasion  should  occur ;  and  for  the  rest — ^with  regard 
to  yoiu'  never  betraying  me,  and  other  promises  which 
your  words  imply,  I  will  trust  to  your  honour." 

De  Blenau  readily  agreed  to  what  the  governor 
required,  and  repeated  his  promises  never  to  disclose 
any  thing  that  had  occurred,  and  to  reward  his  assist- 
ance with  a  thousand  crowns,  upon  being  liberated. 
Mindful  of  all  who  served  him,  he  did  not  forget  Philip 
the  woodman ;  and  deeply  thankful  for  the  escape  of 
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Pauline,  was  the  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
one  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
her  enterprise. 

'•  Speak  not  of  him !  speak  not  of  him  I"  exclaimed 
the  governor,  breaking  forth  into  passion  at  De  Blenau's 
inquiries.  "This  same  skilful  plotter  attends  upon 
you  no  longer.  You  will  suffer  some  inconvenience 
for  your  scheme  ;  but  it  is  your  fault,  not  mine,  and 
you  must  put  up  with  it  as  best  you  may." 

**  That  I  care  not  about,"  replied  De  Blenau.  "But 
I  insist  upon  it  that  he  be  treated  with  no  severity. 
Mark  me,  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur :  if  I  find  that  he 
is  ill  used,  Chavigni  shall  hear  of  the  whole  business. 
I  will  risk  any  timig  sooner  than  see  a  man  suffer  from 
his  kindness  for  me." 

"  You  paid  him  well,  of  course,"  said  the  governor, 
drawing  up  his  lip,  "  and  he  must  take  his  chance. 
However,  do  not  alarm  yourself  for  him ;  he  shall  be 
taken  care  of — only,  with  your  good  leave.  Seigneur 
Comte,  you  and  he  do  not  meet  again  within  the  walls 
of  the  Bastille.— But  in  the  name  of  Heaven!  what 
clatter  is  this  at  the  door?"  he  exclaimed,  starting  from 
his  chair,  at  a  most  unusual  noise  which  proceeded 
from  the  staircase. 

The  governor,  indeed,  had  good  reason  to  be  astern- 
ished ;  for  never  was  there  a  more  strange  and  incon- 
sistent sound  heard  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  than 
that  which  saluted  their  ears.  First  came  the  "  Qui 
vive  ?"  of  the  sentinel ;.  to  which  a  voice  roared  out, 
**  Le  diahle  r  **  Qui  vive  /"  cried  the  sentinel  again, 
in  a  still  sharper  key.  The  answer  to  this  was  no&ing 
but  a  clatter,  as  the  govemoi;  had  expressed  it,  such  as 
we  might  suppose  produced  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
steam-kitchen :  then  followed  the  discharge  of  the 
sentineFs  firelock ;  and  then  sundry  blows  given  and 
received  upon  some  hard  and  sonorous  substance, 
mingled  with  various  oaths,  execrations,  and  expletives 
then  in  use  among  the  lower  classes  of  his  Christian 
majesty's  lieges,  making  altogether  a  most  deafening 
din. 

Vol,  n.— C       5 
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At  this  sound  the  governor,  as  little  able  to  conceive 
whence  it  originated  as  De  Blenau  himself,  drew  his 
sword,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  discovered  the  re- 
doubtable Jacques  Chatpilleur,  cuisinier  auhergiste^ 
striding  in  triumph  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  sen- 
tinel, and  waving  over  his  head  an  immense  stew-pan, 
being  the  weappn  with  which  he  had  achieved  the  vic- 
tory, and  through  which  appeared  a  small  round  hole, 
caused  by  the  ball  of  the  soldier's  firelock.  In  the 
mean  while  was  to  be  seen  the  sentinel  on  the  ground, 
his  iron  morion  actually  dented  by  the  blows  of  his 
adversary,  and  his  face  and  garments  bedabbled,  not 
with  blood,  indeed,  but  with  the  poulet  en  hlanquette 
and  its  white  sauce,  which  had  erst  been  tenant  of  the 
stew-pan. 

"  Victoria !  victoria !  victoria  !**  shouted  the  auher' 
gistCj  waving  his  stew-pan ;  "Twice  have  I  conquered 
in  one  night !  Can  Mielraye  or  Bouillon  say  that  ? 
Victoria !  victoria !"  But  here  his  triumph  received 
a  check ;  for  looking  into  the  unhappy  utensil,  he  sud- 
denly perceived  the  loss  of  its  contents,  which  had 
flown  all  over  the  place,  the  treacherous  lid  having 
detached  itself  during  his  conflict  with  the  sentinel, 
and  sought  safety  in  flight  down  the  stairs.  "  Mon 
poulet !  mon  poulet  P^  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
despair,  "  le  nid  y  est,  mais  Voiseau  est  parti, — the  nest 
is  there,  but  the  bird  is  flown.  Helas,  mon  poulet ! 
mon  pauvre  poulet  T'  and  quitting  the  body  of  his  pros- 
trate foe,  he  advanced  into  the  apartment  with  that  sort 
of  zigzag  motion  which  shbwed  that  the  thin  sinewy 
shanks  which  supported  his  woodcock-shaped  upper 
man,  were  somewhat  aflected  by  a  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  the  generous  grape. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous, 
that  De  Blenau  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  governor  could  not  help  joining,  notwith- 
standing his  indignation  at  the  treatment  the  sentinel 
had  experienced.  Recovering  himself,  however,  h*^ 
poured  forth  his  wrath  upon  the  auhergiste  in  no  mer  - 
sured  terms,  demanding  how  he  dared  to  conduct  hini 
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self  so  in  the  royal  ch&teau  of  the  Bastille,  and  what 
had  become  of  the  Count  de  Blenau's  supper,  adding 
a  few  qualificatory  epithets,  which  may  as  well  be 
omitted. 

*'  Eh  bien,  monsieur  !  Eh  bien  /"  cried  the  auber^ 
gistey  with  very  little  respect  for  the  governor :  "  as 
for  the  gentleman  there,  lying  on  his  belly,  he  ought 
to  have  let  me  in,  and  not  fired  his  piece  at  me.  He 
knew  me  well  enough.  He  might  have  cried  Qui 
vive  ?  once^ — ^that  was  well,  as  it  is  the  etiquette." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  answer  him,  sacH  maraud?^* 
cried  the  governor. 

"  I  did  answer  him,"  replied  the  other,  stoutly.  "He 
cried  Qui  vive  ?  and  I  answered  Le  diable,  car  le  dia- 
hie  vive  toujours.  And  as  for  the  supper,  I  have  lost  it 
all.  Je  Vai  perdu  entre  deux  mdtins.  The  first  was  a 
greedy  Norman  vagabond,  who  feeds  at  my  auberge ; 
and  while  I  was  out  for  a  minute,  he  whips  me  up  my 
mateht  d'anguille  from  out  of  the  casserole,  and  my 
dinde  piquie  from  the  spit,  and  when  I  came  back  five 
minutes  after,  there  was  nothing  left  but  bare  bones 
and  empty  bottles.  Pardie  !  And  now  I  have  be- 
stowed on  the  head  of  that  varlet  a  poulet  en  blanquette 
that  might  have  comforted  th^  stomach  of  a  king.  Oh 
Dieu  !  Dieu  !  mes  malheurs  ne  finiront  jamais.  Oh ! 
but  I  forgot,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  still  difricandeau 
a  VoseUle  with  a  cold  paU,  that  will  do  for  want  of  a 
better. — Monseigneur,  voire  serviteur,^^  and  he  bowed 
£ye  or  six  times  to  De  Blenau ;  "  Monsieur  le  Gou- 
vemeur,  voire  iris  humble,^  and  bowing  round  and  round 
to  every  one,  even  to  the  sentinel,  who  by  this  time 
was  beginning  to  recover  his  feet,  the  tipsy  aubergisie 
staggered  ofiT,  escaping  the  wrath  of  the  governor  by 
the  promise  of  thefricandeauy  but  not,  however,  with- 
out being  threatened  with  punishment  on  the  morrow. 
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The  bureau  of  a  Counsellor  of  State,  or  how  things  were  managed 
in  1642. 

*' Martetille,  you  have  served  me  essentially," 
said  the  Count  de  Chavigni  as  soon  as  he  had  left  Pau- 
line in  what  was  called  the  ladies'  hall  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bouthilliers,  addressing  the  tall  Norman,  whom  the 
reader  has  already  recognised  beyond  a  doubt.  ^  You 
know  I  never  suffer  any  good  service  to  go  without  its 
reward ;  therefore  I  will  now  pay  you  yours,  more  es- 
pecially as  I  have  fresh  demands  to  msd^e  upon  your 
zeal.  Let  us  see  how  our  accounts  stand ;"  and  ap- 
proaching a  small  table,  which  served  both  for  th6 
purposes  of  a  writing-desk  and  also  to  support  a  strong 
ebony  cabinet  clasped  with  silver,  he  drew  forth  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  opened  a  drawer  plated  with  iron, 
which  contained  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin* 
Chavigni  then  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  the 
Norman  standing  on  his  right-hand,  they  began  regu- 
larly to  balance  accounts,  £he  items  of  the  Norman^s 
charge  being  various  services  of  rather  a  curious 
nature.  v 

*•  For  stopping  the  archduke's  courier,"  said  Cha- 
vigni, "and  takLig  from  him  his  despatches — Mty 
crowns  is  enough  for  that." 

'*  I  demand  no  more,"  said  Marteville ;  "  any  com- 
^;Aon  thief  could  have  done  it." 
^     "  But,  by-the-way,  I  hope  you  did  not  hurt  him,  for 
he  came  -with  a  safe  conduct." 

"  Hurt  him!  no,"  replied  the  Norman:  "we  are  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  When  I  met  him  on  the 
road,  I  told  him  civilly  that  I  must  have  his  despatches ; 
and  that  I  would  either  cut  his  throat  or  drink  a  bottle 
with  him,  whichever  he  liked ;  so  he  chose  the  latter. 
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and  when  we  parted,  he  promised  to  give  me  notice 
the  next  time  he  came  on  the  same  errand." 

"  The  rascal  1"  said  Chavigni,  '*  that  is  the  way  we 
are  served.  But  now  we  come  to  this  business  of  the 
Count  de  Blenau — ^what  do  you  expect  for  the  whole 
concern  ?" 

♦*  Nay  but,  monseigneur,  you  forget,"  exclaimed  the 
other ;  "  therd  is  one  little  item  before  that.  Put 
down, — for  being  an  astrologer." 

"  Why,  I  have  given  you  fifty  crowns  on  that  ac- 
count already,"  rejoined  the  statesman ;  **  you  are  ex- 
orbitant, Seigneur  Marteville." 

"  That  fifty  crowns  went  for  my  expenses — all  of 
it,"  replied  the  other.  *'  There  was  my  long  black 
robe  all  covered  with  gimcracks  ;  there  was  my  lea- 
thern belt,  painted  with  all  the  signs  under  heaven ; 
there  was  my  white  beard,  and  wig,  which  cost  me 
ten  good  crowns  at  the  shop  of  Jansen  the  peruquier: 
besides  the  harness  of  my  horse,  which  was  made  to 
suit,  and  my  astrologer's  bonnet,  which  kept  all  fast 
upon  my  head.  Now,  monseigneur,  you  cannot  give 
me  less  than  fifty  crowns,  for  being  out  two  nights,  and 
running  the  risk  of  being  burnt  sdive." 
'  *'  I  think  not,"  said  Chavigni,  "  so  let  that  pass.  But 
to  come  to  thfe  other  business." 

"  Why,  first  and  foremost,"  replied  the  Norman, 
marking  each  article  as  he  named  it,  by  laying  the  in- 
dex of  his  right  hand  upon  one  of  the  immense  fingers 
of  his  left, — ''  For  making  love  to  mademoiselle's 
maid." 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay !"  cried  Chavigni,  "  this  is  too 
much.  That  must  be  part  of  the  dower  I  have  prom- 
ised with  her,  of  which  we  will  talk  presently.  BHP 
have  you  married  her  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Norman,  ***  not  yet.  We  will 
see  about  that  hereafter." 

Chavigni's  cheek  reddened,  and  his  brow  knit  into 
a  heavy  frown.  "  No  evasions,  sir.  I  commanded 
you,  when  you  took  her  away  last  night  from  Chan- 
tilly,  to  marry  her  directly,  and  you  agreed  to  do  so. 
Why  is  it  not  doner 
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*^  If  the  troth  must  be  told,  monseigneur,  it  is  not 
done,  because  it  goes  against  a  Norman  gentleman's 
stomach  to  take  up  with  anybody's  cast-o0s." 

**Do  not  be  insolent,  sir,"  cried  the  statesman. 
"  Did  I  not  give  you  my  honour  that  your  suspicion 
was  false?  Know,  sir,  that  though  Chavigni  may 
sometimes  condescend  to  conrerse  with  you,  or  may 
appear  to  trifle  for  a  moment  with  a  gitl  like  this 
Louise,  it  is  merely  to  gain  some  greater  object  that 
he  does  so ;  and  that  unless  it  be  for  some  state  pur- 
pose, he  never  honours  such  beings  with  his  thoughts." 

**  Well,  well,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  other,  see» 
ing  the  fire  that  flashed  in  hrs  lord's  eye,  "  I  will  many 
her :  Foy  de  Normand!  Don't  be  angry;  I  will  marry 
her." 

"jPoy  de  Normand!  will  not  do,"  said  Chavigni* 
**It  must  be  this  very  night." 

*^Eh  hien!  eh  hien!  soit,^*  cried  the  Norman,  and 
then  muttered  to  himself  with  a  grin,  **'  I've  four  wives 
now  living ;  a  fifth  won't  make  much  difierence." 

'*  What  murmur  you,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  statesman* 
^  Mark  me !  in  one  hour  from  hence  you  will  find  a 
priest  and  two  witnesses  in  the  cardinal's  chapel ! 
When  you  are  married,  the  priest  will  give  you  a  cer- 
oficate  of  the  ceremony,  carry  it  to  my  intendant,  and 
upon  the  sight  of  it  he  will  pay  you  the  sum  we  agree . 
upon.     Now,  proceed  with  your  demands." 

"Well  then,  monseigneur,"  continued  Marteville, 
"  what  is  the  information  concerning  mademoiselle's 
coming  to  Paris  worth  ?" 

*•  It  is  worth  a  good  deal,"  replied  Chavigni,  "  and  I 
will  always  pay  more  for  knowledge  of  that  kind  ^an 
any  acts  of  brute  force.  Set  that  down  for  a  hundred 
crowns,  and  fifty  more  for  catching  the  young  lady, 
and  bringing  her  here ;  making  altogether  two  hundred 
and  fifty." 

**  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  but  the  dot — ^the  dowry  you  men- 
tioned," cried  the  Norman.     "  You  have  forgot  that." 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Chavigni.  **  In  favour  of 
Lcmne  I  will  make  the  sum  up  one  thousand  crowna^ 
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which  you  will  receive  the  moment  you  have  mamed 
her." 

"  Oh !  I'll  many  her  directly,  if  that  be  the  ca»e," 
cried  the  Norman.  ^^Morbleu!  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference." 

"  But  treat  her  kindly,"  said  Chavigni.  "  With  the 
stipend  of  a  thousand  crowns,  which  I  allow  you 
yearly,  and  what  you  can  gain  by  particular  services, 
you  may  ^ve  very  well ;  and  perhaps  I  may  add  some 
little  gratification,  if  you  please  me  in  your  conduct  to- 
wards your  wife." 

"  Oh !  m  be  the  tenderest  husband  living,"  cried 
the  Norman,  "since  my  gratification  depends  upon 
hers.  But  I'll  run  and  fetch  her  to  be  married,  directly, 
•  if  you  will  send  the  priest,  monseigneur." 

"  Nay,  stop  a  moment,"  said  the  statesman.  "  You 
forgot  that  I  told  you  I  had  other  journeys  for  you  to 
take,  and  other  services  for  you  to  perform." 

**  No,  sir,"  answered  the  Norman,  **  all  is  prepared 
to  set  out  this  very  night,  if  you  will  tell  my  errand." 

Chavigni  paused  for  a  moment,  and  remained  in 
deep  thought,  gnawing  his  lips  as  if  embarrassed  by 
doubts  as  to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding.  "  Mark 
me,  Marteville,"  said  he  at  length :  "  there  are  two  or 
three  sorts  of  scoundrels  in  the  world,  among  whom  I 
do  not  look  upon  you  as  the  least."  The  Norman 
bowed  with  the  utmost  composure,  very  well  aware 
of  the  place  he  held  in  Chavigni's  opinion.  "  There 
are,  however,  some  good  points  about  you,"  continued 
the  statesman;  at  which  Marteville  bowed  again. 
^'  You  would  rob,  kill,  and  plunder,  I  believe,  without 
remorse,  any  one  you  hated  or  did  not  care  about ;  but 
I  do  not  think  you  would  forget  a  kindness  or  betray 
a  trust." 

"  Never !"  said  the  Norman :  "  red  hot  pinchers  will 
liot  tear  from  me  what  is  intrusted  to  my  honour." 

**  So  be  it,  then,  in  the  present  instance,"  said  Cha- 
vigni ;  *f  for  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  the  knowledge 
of  some  tilings,  and  to  enter  into  explanations  with 
JroUy  wBich  I  do  not  often  do  with  any  one.   You  must 
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know,  then,  I  have  information  that  on  the  same  day 
that  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars  set  out  from  ChantiUy 
with  Monsieur  de  Thou,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
Montressor  and  St.  Ibal,  took  their  departure  from 
Moulins,  and  the  Count  de  Fontrailles  from  Paris. 
They  all  journeyed  towards  the  same  point  in  Cham- 
pagne. I  can  trace  Fontrailles  to  Troyes,  the  duke 
and  his  companions  to  Yilleneuve,  and  Cinq  Mars  and 
De  Thou  to  Nogent,  but  no  farther.  All  this  might 
be  accidental,  but  there  are  circumstances  that  create 
suspicion  in  my  mind.  Cinq  Mars,  when  he  set  forth, 
gave  out  that  he  went  to  his  estate  near  Troyes,  in 
irhich  I  find  he  never  set  his  foot ;  and  when  he  re- 
tuhied,  his  conference  with  Louis  was  somewhat 
^  -ng.  It  might  have  been  of  hawks  and  hounds,  it  is 
t  3 ;  but  after  it,  the  king's  manner  both  to  the  cardi- 
nal and  myself  was  cold  and  haughty,  and  he  suddenly 
took  this  resolution  of  coming  to  Paris  himself  to  ex- 
amine into  the  case  of  the  young  Count  de  Blenau:  in 
short,  I  suspect  that  some  plot  is  on  foot.  What  I  re- 
quire of  you  then  is,  to  hasten  down  to  Champagne ; 
trjr  to  trace  each  of  these  persons,  and  discover  if  they 
had  a  conference,  and  where;  find  out  the  business 
that  brought  each  of  them  so  far,  examine  their  track 
as  you  would  the  slot  of  a  deer,  and  give  me  whatever 
information  you  collect ;  employ  every  means  to  gain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  their  proceedings — force, 
should  it  be  required — but  let  that  be  the  last  thing 
used.  Here  is  this  signet,  upon  the  sight  of  which  aU 
the  agents  of  government  in  the  different  towns  and 
villages  will  communicate  with  you."  And  he  drew 
from  his  finger  a  small  seal  ring,  which  the  Norman 
consigned  to  his  pocket,  his  hands  being  somewhat 
too  large  to  admit  of  his  wearing  it  in  the  usual 
manner. 

**  The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  pack  I  know  well,** 
answered  Marteville,  *'and  also  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou ;  but  this  Count  de  Fontrailles — ^what  like  is  he, 
monseigneur  ?" 

'*H6  is  a  little  ii|^  mean-looking  man,'%eeplied 
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Chavigni ;  "  he  frequently  dresses  himself  i»  gray,  and 
looks  6ke  a  sorcerer.  Make  him  your  first  object;  for 
if  ever  there  was  a  devil  of  cunning  upon  earth,  it  is 
Fontrailles,  and  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot  if  there 
be  one." 

"  You  traced  him  to  Troyes,  you  say,  monseigneur? 
'Had  he  any  pretence  of  business  there  ?" 

"None,"  answered  Chavigni;  **nty  account  says 
that  he  had  no  attendants  with  him,  lodged  at  the 
Auberge  du  Grand  Soleil,  and  was  poorly  dressed.'* 

"I  will  trace  him  if  he  were  die  devil  himself," 
saii  the  Norman ;  "  and  before  I  see  you  again,  moi^ 
seigneur,  I  shall  be  able  to  account  for  each  of  these 
gentry."  .    ,   , 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Chavigni,  "  a  thousand  ci-ownjf,  ifoi 
your  reward ;  and  if  you  discover  any  plot  or  treasouj  il 
able  enterprise,  so  that  by  your  means  they  may  be 
foiled  and  brought  to  justice,  the  thousand  shall  grow 
into  ten  thousand,  and  you  shall  have  a  place  that  will 
give  you  a  life  of  luiniry." 

The  Norman's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  anticipation, 
and  his  imagination  portrayed  himself  and  his  five 
wives  living  together  in  celestial  harmony,  drinking 
the  best  vintages  of  Burgundy  and  Epemay,  eating  of 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  singing  like  mad.  These  bl^s- 
ful  ideas  were  first  interrupted  by  th^  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  in  the  court.  "  Hark !"  cried  Chavigni, 
"  they  are  putthig  the  horses  to  the  carriage ;  go  down 
and  see  that  all  be  prepared  for  the  young  lady's 
journey." 

"  Instantly,"  answered  the  Norman,  "  and  after  that 
I  will  carry  Louise  to  the  priest,  finger  your  lordship's 
cash,  and  we  will  set  off  for  Troyes." 
\*,"Do  you  intend  to  take  her  with  you?"  demanded 
Chavigni,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  leave  my 
bride  on  our  wedding  night,  surely,"  replied  the  Nor- 
man, in  a  mock  sentimental  tone.  "  But  the  truth  is, 
I  think  she  may  be  useful.  Woman's  wit  will  often 
find  a  way  where  man's  wisdom  looks  in  vain ;  and  as 
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I  have  now,  thanks  to  your  bounty,  two  good  horses,  I 
shall  e'en  set  Louise  upon  one  of  them,  and  with  the 
bridle  rein  over  my  arm  lead  her  to  Brie,  where,  with 
your  good  leave,  we  will  sleep,  and  thence  on  upon 
our  journey.  Travelling  with  a  woman,  no  one  will 
suspect  my  real  object,  and  I  shall  come  sooner  at  my 
purpose." 

"Well,  so  be  it  then,"  answered  the  statesman. 
"  You  are  now,  as  you  wished  to  be,  intrusted  with  an 
affair  of  more  importance  than  stopping  a  courier,  or 
carrying  off  a  weak  girl;  and  as  the  reward  is  greater, 
80  would  be  the  punishment  in  case  you  were  to  be- 
tray your  trust.  I  rely  on  your  honour ;  but  let  me 
hint  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ihe 
rack,  which  has  more  than  once  been  applied  to  per- 
sons who  reveal  state  secrets.  Keep  good  account  of 
your  expenses,  and  such  as  are'  truly  incurred  for  the 
government  the  government  will  pay." 

Thus  ended  the  conference  between  Chavigni  and 
the  Norman,  neither  of  whom  we  shall  follow  much 
farther  at  prese;it.  Of  Chavigni  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Pauline,  he  proceeded  to  the  Louvre  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  soon  after  entered  Paris, 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  Ginq  Mars,  and  all  the 
usual  attendants  of  the  court,  and  followed  by  the  car- 
dinal and  those  members  of  the  council  who  had  not 
previously  arrived  along  with  Chavigni. 

In  regard  to  the  Norman,  inspired  by  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  a  thousand  crowns,  he  was  not  long  in 
visiting  the  chapel  of  the  Palais  Cardinal,  where  the 
priest  speedily  united  him  to  a  black-eyed  damsel  that 
he  brought  in  his  hand.  Who  this  was,  it  does  not 
suit  me  to  discover  to  the  reader.  If  he  have  found  it 
out  already,  I  cannot  help  it;  but  if  he  have  not,  I  vow 
and  protest  that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  true  history 
I  will  afford  him  no  farther  explanation ;  no,  not  even 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  page  of  the  last  volume* 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  Norman  put 
his  bride  upon  horseback  and  proceeded  to  Brie,  each 
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carrying  behind  them  a  valise,  containing  a  variety  of 
articles  which  would  doubtless  greatly  edify  the  reader 
to  learn,  but  which  unfortunately  cannot  now  be  de- 
tailed at  full  length,  tho  schedule  having  been  lost 
some  years  after  by  one  of  their  collateral  descendants 
in  the  great  fire  of  London,  where  it  had  found  its  way 
in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  in  the 
valise  of  the  Norman  were  three  shirts  and  a  half  with 
falling  coUars,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day ;  a 
pourpoint  or  doublet  of  blue  velvet  (which  was  his  * 
best),  and  a  cloak  to  match ;  also  (of  the  same  stuif) 
a  hcmt'de-ckausses,  which  was  a  machine  then  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  a  pair  of  breeches  now-a-days ; 
and  over  and  above  all  the  rest  was  his  astrologer's 
robe  and  gray  beard,  folded  round  a  supernumerary 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  small  stiletto.  Into  the  lady's 
wardrobe  we  shall  not  inquire :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
It  accompanied  its  mistress  safe  from  Brie  to  Troyes, 
where,  putting  up  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  the  Norman  be- 
gan his  perquisitions  concerning  Fontrailles. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Showing  how  a  great  minister  made  a  great  mistake. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  manuscript  notes  from  which 
this  trae  history  is  derived,  there  occurs  the  most  ex- 
traordinary omission  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  any  one  pretending  to  accuracy :  and,  most 
provolung  of  all,  I  have  searched  memoirs  and  annals, 
histories  and  letters,  state  papers  and  private  memo* 
randa,  and  have  consulted  all  sorts  of  tradition,  oral 
and  written,  without  being  enabled  to  supply  from  any 
other  source  the  neglect  of  the  originsd  historian.—- 
Who  would  believe,  that,  after  having  interested  the 
reader  so  deeply  in  the  character  of  Jaques  Chat^ 
pilleur,  Cuisinier  Aubergiste^  the  writer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  notes  would  be  so  inconsiderate,  so  stupid, 
so  disappointing,  as  not  to  say  one  word  concerning  the 
farther  progress  of  the  redoubtable  vivandier  on  that 
night,  wherein  he  achieved  the  two  famous  victories  re- 
corded in  a  preceding  chapter.  But  so  it  is :  instead  of 
giving  us  a  pathetic  account  of  the  scanty  supper  he 
at  length  contrived  to  furnish  forth  for  the  noble  pris- 
oner, or  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
means  he  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  notes  skip  over  the  farther  proceedings  of 
that  entire  night,  and  bring  us  at  once  upon  the  Count 
de  Blenau's  levee  the  next  morning ;  entering  into  very 
minute  details  concerning  the  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered in  arranging  his  mustaches,  buttoning  his  pour- 
point,  &c.,  without  assistance ;  all  of  which  I  shall 
pass  over  as  contemptible  and  irrelevant,  and  below  the 
dignity  of  authentic  history. 

With  the  embarrassment  of  the  Count  de  Blenau's 
mind  we  have  something  more  to  do ;  and,  to  tell  the 
trutl]y(he  more  he  reflected  upon  his  situation,  the  more 
he  wb  puzzled  in  regard  to  his  future  conduct.    A  freA 
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examination,  either  by  Lafemas  or  some  member  of 
the  comicil,  was  to  be  expected  speedily,  under  which 
he  must  either  still  refuse  to  answer,  which  woidd  in- 
fallibly be  followed  by  the  peine  forte  et  dure  ;  or  he 
nnist  acknowledge  that  the  queen  had  privily  conveyed 
him  an  order  to  confess  all,  which  would  involve  his 
royal  mistress  and  himself  and  Pauline  in  dangers,  the 
extent  of  which  he  hardly  knew ;  or  he  must  reply  to 
the  questions  he  had  before  refused  to  answer,  and  dis- 
close what  had  been  intrusted  to  his  honour,  without 
Bhowing  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so ;  in  which 
case  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  cowardice  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  his  name.  This  was  a  dilemma 
with  three  horns,  and  each  very  sharp ;  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  which  to  jump  upon,  and  seem- 
ingly impossible  to  avoid  them  all.  De  Blenau  was 
sadly  chewing  the  cud  of  these  bitter  doubts,  when  he 
heard  some  one  enter  the  outer  chamber;  and  the 
moment  after,  the  very  privacy  of  his  bed-room  was 
invaded  by  the  governor,  who  entered  with  a  counte- 
nance pale  and  agitated ;  and  who,  like  all  people  who 
have  something  horrible  to  communicate,  begged  him 
not  to  be  alarmed,  in^a  tone  that  was  enough  to  frighten 
him  out  of  his  wits. 

'^Alarmed  at  what?"  demanded  the  count,  sum- 
moning courage  to  encounter  the  danger,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  answered  the  governor, 
"  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  meet  the  cardmal  him- 
self; a  messenger  has  just  come  to  say  that  he  will  be 
here  in  person  without  loss  of  time.  He  arrived  last 
night  at  the  Palais  Cardinal,  and  brought  the  king  to 
Paris  with  him." 

"  You  seem  to  hold  this  cardinal  in  some  fear,"  said 
De  Blenau,  almost  smiling,  amid  his  own  embarrass- 
ment, at  tlie  evident  terror  of  the  governor.  **  I  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  given  me  a  little  mdre  time 
for  consideration ;  but  I  am  not  so  frightened  at  him  as 
you  seem  to  be,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

*'But  pray  remember»  mon  cher  comte^^  cried  the 

Vol.  II.    6, 
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goyemor,  *<  that  you  promised  not  to  betray  me  to  the 
cardinal  in  any  case." 

De  Blenau's  lip  curied  with  contempt.  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  before  this  time,"  answered  he,  **  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  betray  any  one.  But  there  seems  a 
noise  and  bustle  in  the  court,  in  all  probability  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal.  Gro  and  receiye  him, 
and  depend  upon  me."  Of  all  the  misfortunes  on  the 
earth,  thought  De  Blenau,  the  curse  of  cowardice  is  ' 
the  most  dreadful. 

In  a  few  minutes  his  supposition  respecting  the  am- 
val  of  the  cardinal  was  confirmed  by  a  E^ummons  to 
appear  before  the  council,  in  the  hall  of  audience ;  and 
with  his  mind  still  undecided,  he  followed  the  officer 
across  the  court  to  the  scene  of  his  former  examina- 
tion. A  difference,  however,  struck  him  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  prison,  from  those  which  he  had 
before  remarked. 

The  court,  instead  of  being  crowded  by  those  pris- 
oners who  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  it,  was  now 
entirely  void ;  and,  fixed  like  marble  on  each  side  of 
the  door  opening  into  the  audience-hall,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  canhnal's  guard,  between  ^hom  stood  a  clerk, 
or  greffier,  of  the  council-chamber,  seemingly  waiting 
for  the  approach  of  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  De 
Blenau  was  within  hearing,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  clerk  pronounced,  ^^  Claude  Count  de 
Blenau,  appear  before  the  king  in  council." 

"  The  lung !"  thought  De  Blenau ;  "  this  cardinal, 
not  content  with  taking  the  king's  guards,  must  take  his 
title  also :"  but  passing  on  throu^  the  open  doors  he 
entered  the  hall,  where  a  very  different  scene  presented 
Itself  from  that  which  had  before  met  his  eyes  in  the 
,8ame  place. 

The  whole  farther  part  of  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
the  officers  and  attendants  of  Richelieu :  each  side,  as 
well  as  the  interstices  between  the  massy  pillars  that 
supported  the  roof,  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  the 
cardinal's  guard :  in  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table 
sat  the  king  himself,  with  the  prime  minister  on  his 
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nght-hand :  Chavigni,  Bouthilliers,  Mazarin,  and  others 
occupied  seats  on  either  side ;  and  to  complete  the 
array  appeared  several  clerks,  together  with  the  officers 
of  dfie  prison,  leaving  only  the  space  of  about  three 
feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  which  remained  clear 
for  the  prisoner  to  present  himself  opposite  the  throne. 

Extraordinary  as  it  was  for  the  king  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  examination  of  a  state  prisoner,  the  whole 
demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  monarch  had  undergone 
a  change  since  the  return  of  Cinq  Mars,  which  aston- 
ished those  about  him  more  than  even  his  resolution  to 
be  present  at  the  council  held  that  morning  in  the^ 
Bastille.  Even  those  who  were  most  accustomed  to 
watch  the  changes  of  the  king's  variable  disposition, 
would  hardly  have  recollected  in  the  sovereign,  who, 
with  the  easy  dignity  and  self-possession  of  a  clear  and 
intelligent  mind,  presided  at  the  head  of  the  council- 
table,  the  same  man  who  in  general  yielded  his  very 
thoughts  to  the  governance  of  Richelieu,  and  aban- 
doned all  his  kingly  duties  to  one  whom  he  appeared 
both  to  dislike  and  dread.  But  so  it  was,  that,  stimu- 
lated by  some  unseen  means,  Louis  seemed  at  once  to 
have  resumed  the  king ;  and  as  soon  as  De  Blenau 
entered  the  audience-hall,  he  at  once  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  himself,  with  all  those  powers  which 
his  mind  really  possessed  when  called  into  activity. 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  the  king,  "  we  are  glad 
to  see  you.  We  have  heard  much  of  you,  and  that 
always  a  good  report  from  those  that  we  love,  and 
therefore  our  confidence  in  your*  honour  and  integrity  is 
great.  There  will  be  various  questions  asked  of  you 
to-day,  by  the  members  of  the  council  present,  which 
must  affect  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  our  own 
personal  happiness ;  and  to  these  questions  we  command  - 
you,  as  a  good  subject  and  an  honest  man,  to  answer 
truly,  and  according  to  your  conscience,  without  any 
reservation  whatsoever.** 

Before  entering  the  audience-hall,  De  Blenau.  well 
knowing  that  every  careless  word  might  be  subject  to 
jnisconstruction,  had  determined  to  speak  as  little  aa 
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possible ;  and  therefore,  merely  answenng  the  king^ 
speech  by  a  profound  inclination  of  the  head,  he  waited 
in  silence  for  the  questions  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Richelieu,  the  keen  searching  glance  of  whose  eyes 
had  been  fixed  upon  him  during  the  whole  time,  paused 
for  a  moment  in  expectation  of  a  reply ;  but  seeing  that 
he  said  nothing,  the  minister  proceeded  himself.  **  I 
have  heard  with  astonishment.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,'' 
said  he,  "that  you  have  lately  refiised  to  answer  ques- 
tionSf  to  which  you  had  before  replied  in  conversation 
with  me ;  and  I  can  conceive  no  reason,  sir,  why  you 
should  object  to  give  satisfaction  on  these  points  one 
day  as  much  as  another." 

"  Nor  can  I  conceive,"  replied  De  Blenau,  **  any 
reason  why  your  eminence  should  cause  questions  to 
be  put  to  ine  again  which  I  had  before  answered ;  and 
that  reiteration  even  while  the  replies  were  yet  new  in 
your  mind." 

"  My  memory  might  want  refreshing,"  answered  the 
cardinal ;  "  and  you  must  also  remember,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  very  different  at  the  two  periods  in 
which  those  questions  were  addressed  to  you.  In  the 
first  place,  you  spoke  merely  in  conversation ;  in  llie 
second  case,  you  were  a  prisoner,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  your  deposition  should  be  taken  from 
your  own  mouth.  But  all  this  is  irrelevant.  The  council 
is  not  inclined  to  take  notice  of  your  former  contumacy, 
provided  you  now  reply  to  what  shall  be  asked  you." 

De  Blenau  was  again  silent,  merely  bowing  to  sig- 
nify that  he  comprehended,  without  pledging  himsoTf 
either  to  answer  or  not;  and  Richelieu  proceeded 
with  his  questions,  placing  his  hand,  as  he  did  so, 
upon  a  large  packet  of  open  letters  which  lay  on 
the  table  before  him. 

"You  have  already  informed  me,  Monsieur  de  Ble- 
nau, if  I  remember  rightly,"  said  the  minister,  "  that 
you  have,  at  various  times,  forwarded  letters  for  the 
queen,  both  by  die  usual  public  conveyances  and  other- 
wise." 

The  king  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  comit, 
while  he  replied  at  once,  "  I  have  done  so  1" 
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"Can  you  remember,"  continued  the  cardinal, 
•♦during  what  period  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
,  send  these  letters  for  the  queen  1  I  mean  of  what 
date  was  the  first?" 

♦*  I  cannot  precisely  at  this  moment  call  to  mind," 
answered  De  Blenau,  "  but  it  was  shortly  after  your 
eminence  appointed  me,  or  rather  recommended  me, 
to  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  her  majesty." 

"  You  see^  sire,"  said  Richelieu,  turning  to  the  king 
with  a  meaning  glance,  "just  before  the  taking  of  Ar- 
ras by  the  Imperialists—" 

"  Exactly  so,  your  eminence ;  I  remember  it  by  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  at  the  time,"  interposed 
De  Blenau,  misdoubting  the  effect  of  the  cardinal's 
comments. 

Richelieu  gave  him  a  gracious  smile  for  this  con- 
firmation of  his  remark.  "  Pray,  what  circumstance 
was  that,  Monsieur  de  Blenau?"  demanded  he;  but 
his  smile  was  soon  clouded  by  the  count's  reply. 

**  It  was,  that  the  lace  lappets,  in  order  to  procure 
which  her  majesty  wrote  that  letter  to  Brussels,  were 
seized  at  Arras,  that  city  having  fallen  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.  The  qiieen  was  much  grieved  thereat. 
You  knew,  monseigneur,  ladies  set  great  store  by 
their  apparel."    . 

Chavigni  smiled,  but  Richelieu's  brow  gathered 
into  a  heavy  frown,  and  his  reply  was  in  that  deep  hol- 
low tone  of  voice,  by  which  alone  one  could  distinguish 
when  he  was  affected  by  any  powerful  feeling.  His 
brow  at  all  times  remained  calm,  except  when  he 
sought  to  awe  or  intimidate ;  his  eye,  too,  was  under 
command,  scanning  the  passions  of  others,  and  ex- 
pressing none  of  his  own,  but  those  which  he  himself 
wished  to  appear :  but  his  voice  betrayed  him,  and 
when  internally  agitated,  it  would  sink  to  so  low  and 
cavernous  a  sound,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  dead  were 
speaking.  It  was  in  this  tone  that  he  answered  De 
Blenau. 

"  The  contents  of  that  letter,  sir,  are  but  too  well 
known  by  their  effects.     But  I  am  to  conclude,  from 
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your  observation,  that  yon  are  as  well  aware  of  what 
the  qneen's  letters  have  contained,  as  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed" 

"Not  so,  your  eminence,**  replied  De  Blenau. 
**•  The  import  of  that  letter  I  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  by  accident,  but  I  pretend  to  no  farther  know- 
ledge.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir,'*  said  Richelieu,  **  it  is  very  evident 
that  you  know  well  to  be  informed  or  not  on  any  sub- 
ject, as  it  suits  your  purpose.** 

"  Nay,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,*'  interposed  the  king, 
**  I  thiii  the  young  gentleman  answers  with  all  can- 
dour and  discretion.  We  do  not  seek  to  perplex  him, 
but  to  hear  the  truth ;  and  sure  I  am  that  he  will  not 
discredit  his  birth  or  honour  by  prevarication-*' 

**  Your  majesty*s  own  honourable  mind  does  justice 
to  mine,"  replied  the  count ;  **  I  will  own  that  I  am 
guarded  in  my  speech ;  for  surrounded  by  those  who 
seek  to  draw  matter  from  my  mouth,  on  which  to 
found  some  accusation  against  me,  I  were  a  fool  to 
speak  freely.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  truly  to 
whatsoever  I  do  answer :  and  if  there  should  come 
a  question  to  which  I  cannot  reply  without  betraying 
my  duty,  I  will  tell  no  falsehood,  but,  as  I  have  done 
before,  refuse  to  answer,  and  the  consequences  of  my 
honesty  be  upon  my  own  head." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  if  you  have  done 
the  harangue  with  which  you  are  edifying  the  council, 
I  will  proceed  with  my  questions ;  but  first  let  me  tell 
you,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  dared  with  impunity. 
I  think  you  denied  to  me  that  you  had  ever  for- 
warded any  letters  to  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  Leo- 
pold Archduke  of  Austria,  or  Philip  King  of  Spain. — 
Beware  what  you  say,  Claude  Count  de  Blenau !" 

**  If  I  understand  your  eminence  rightly,"  said  the 
prisoner,  "  you  do  not  ask  me  whether  I  ever  did  for- 
ward such  letters,  but  whether  I  ever  denied  to  you 
that  I  did  forward  them :  in  which  case,  I  must  reply» 
that  I  did  deny  having  expedited  any  letter  to  Don 
Francisco  de  Mello,  but  the  two  other  names  I  never 
touched  upon." 
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•*Then  you  acknowledge  that  you  have  conveyed 
letters  from  the  queen  to  the  archduke  and  tlie  king 
of  Spain  ?"  demanded  Richelieu. 

"  I  have  made  no  such  acknowledgment,"  answered 
De  Blenau ;  ^'  your  eminence  puts  a  forced  construe 
tion  on  my  words." 

^^  In  vain  you  turn,  sir,  like  a  rehellious  serpent  that 
strives  in  its  windings  to  escape  the  hand  that  grasps  ^ 
it.  At  once  I  ask  you,  have  you  or  have  you  not,  ' 
ever  by  any  means,  expedited  any  letter  from  the 
queen,  or  other  person,  to  either  the  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, or  the  king  of  Spain  ?  This,  sir,  is  a  question 
that  you  cannot  get  over !" 

The  eyes  of  the  whc^e  council  fixed  upon  the  count 
as  the  cardinal  spoke.  De  Blenau  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recollect  himself,  and  then  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  king.  ^^  As  a  good  and  faithful  subject," 
he  said,  *' there  is  a  great  duty  which  I  owe  your 
majesty,  and  I  believe  I  have  always  performed  it  as 
I  ought ;  but  as  a  servant  of  your  royal  conscnrt  the 
queen,  I  have  other  duties,  distinct,  though  I  hope  in 
no  degree  opposed  to  those  which  bind  me  to  my  king. 
As  a  man  of  honour  also,  and  a  gentleman,  I  am  hound 
to  betray  no  trust  reposed  in  me,  whether  that  trust 
seem  to  me  material  or  not ;  and  though  I  feel  sure 
that  I  might  at  once  answer  the  questions  proposed  to 
me  by  his  eminence  of  Richelieu  without  any  detri- 
ment or  discredit  to  her  majesty,  yet  so  sacred  do  I 
hold  the  confidence  of  another  that  I  must  decline  to 
reply,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  However,  let 
me  assure  you,  sire,  that  no  word  or  deed  of  her 
majesty  the  queen,  which  has  ever  come  to  my  ears, 
has  been  derogatory  to  your  majesty's  dignity,  or 
contrary  to  your  interest." 

"  Then  I  am  to  conclude  that  you  refuse  to  answer?" 
said  Richelieu,  sternly :  "  think.  Monsieur  de  Blenau, 
before  you  carry  your  obstinacy  too  far." 

''*  My  conduct  does  not  arise  in  obstinacy,"  replied 
De  Blenau,  *'  but  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my 
honour ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  me  that  it  is  her 
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majesty's  desire  I  should  inform  your  eminence  of  all 
I  know  respecting  her  affairs,  fh>m  henceforth  I  hc^d 
my  tongue,  and  answer  no  farther  questions  what- 
ever." 

'*  Be  the  consequence  on  your  own  head  then,  young 
man,"  exclaimed  the  cardinal.  *'  We  will  now  break 
up  the  council. — ^Monsieur  de  Blenau,  take  leave  of  the 
sun,  for  you  never  see  another  morrow !" 

De  Blenau's  courage  was  unshaken,  but  yet  a  cold 
chilly  feeling  gathered  round  his  heart  as  Richelieu 
bade  him  take  leave  of  the  sun,  and  rose  to  break 
m  the  council.  But  still  the  king  kept  his  seat,  and 
Chavigni,  hastily  writing  a  few  words  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  handed  it  to  the  cardinal,  who,  after  reading  it^ 
appeared  to  think  for  a  moment,  and  ^en  again 
addressed  De  Blenau.  **  There  is  one  hope  still  left 
for  you,  sir:  did  Monsieur  de  Chavigni  understand 
you  rightly,  that  if  you  had  the  queen's  command  to 
confess  what  you  know  of  her  affairs,  you  would  an- 
swer the  questions  we  put  to  you  ?" 

De  Blenau  breathed  freely.  "Undoubtedly  "  re- 
plied he ;  "  my  honour  will  then  be  satisfied,  and  there 
will  be  no  subject  on  which  I  shall  have  a  reserve." 

"  What  will  you  consider  a  sufficient  expression  of 
her  majesty's,  commands  to  that  effect  ?"  asked  Cha- 
vigni ;  "  I  know  that  his  eminence  wishes  to  treat  you 
with  all  possible  lenity,  although  the  mere  command 
of  the  king  in  council  ought  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
you  to  yield  any  information  that  may  be  required." 

*'  We  think  differently  on  many  points.  Monsieur  de 
Chavigni,"  answered  De  Blenau ;  *'  but  if  you  can  show 
me  her  handwriting  to  any  order,  or  if  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  her  household  will  bear  me  a  message  from 
her  majesty  to  deliver  what  little  I  know  of  her  affairs, 
I  will  do  so  without  further  hesitation."    , 

There  was  now  a  momentary  consultation  carried 
on  in  a  low  voice  among  the  various  members  of  the 
council,  apparently  concerning  which  of  the  queen's 
attendants  should  be  sent  for ;  but  at  length  Chavigni 
whispered   to  the  cardinal,  **send   for  La  Rividre; 
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he  is  a  friend  of  Lafemas,  and  will  do  any  thing  he  is 
bid." 

*'  If  Monsieur  de  La  Riviere  bear  you  the  queen's 
commands,  will  you  be  satisfied,  Sir  Count?"  demanded 
Richelieu. 

**  The  queen's  gentleman-usher,"  said  De  Blenau ; 
*'  most  assuredly ;  that  will  be  sufficient." 

"Go  yourself,  Chavigni," whispered  Richelieu,  "and  ^ 
as  you  come,  tell  him  what  to  say, — we  will  wait  his 
arrival :"  he  proceeded  aloud — "but  see.  Monsieur  de 
Chavigni,  that  he  communicates  with  the  queen,  and 
be  fully  informed  of  her  wishes." 

De  Blenau  smiled,  convinced  from  his  late  informa- 
tion through  Pauline  that  the  queen  was  still  at  Chan- 
tilly,  and  therefore  that  though  La  Rividre  might  be 
himself  at  Paris,  and  ready  to  swear  any  thing  that  the 
cardinal  dictated,  he  could  have  no  communication 
with  Anne  of  Austria,  unless,  what  seemed  improbable, 
she  had  returned  to  the  capital  with  the  king. 

As  soon  as  De  Chavigni  had  retired  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  La  Riviere,  Richelieu  ran  his  eye  over 
some  memoranda,  as  if  about  to  put  further  questions 
to  De  Blenau;  but  the  king,  not  noticing  these  indica- 
tions of  his  purpose,  addressed  the  prisoner  himself. 
**  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  he,  "  while  Chavigni 
is  gone,  there  are  two  or  three  points  on  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  speak  with  you." 

Richelieu  was  surprised,  and  not  particularly  de- 
lighted, thinking  that  the  king  was  about  to  continue  the 
examination  himself,  which  might  not  be  conducted 
precisely  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  he 
wished ;  but,  in  the  independent  mood  with  which  Louis 
was  affected,  he  dared  not,  with  all  his  daring,  attempt 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  Ids  sovereign's  proceedings, 
and  therefore  remained  silent,  watching  the  opportunity 
of  interposing,  to  give  what  turn  he  best  could  ta  the 
interrogatory  that  appeared  about  to  commence.  In 
ihe  mean  while  De  Blenau  bowed  his  head,  calmly 
(N'epared  to  bear  the  mental  torture  of  a  long  cross- 
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examination,  where  every  word  might  he  subject  to 
dangerous  misconstruction. 

"  I  widerstand,  Monsieur  De  Blenau,"  continued  the 
king,  while  the  whole  council  listened  with  attentive 
expectation — "I  understand  that  you  have  the  best 
breed  of  boar-dogs  in  France.  Pray  are  they  of  the 
Pomeranian  or  the  Exul  race  ! — and  how  can  they  be 
procured  ?" 

Richelieu  bit  his  lip ;  but  to  De  Blenau  the  king's 
question  was  like  the  clearing  away  ,of  a  threatened 
storm ;  and  habitually  attached  to  the  chase,  as  well 
as  deeply  learned  in  sdl  its  mysteries,  he  was  delighted 
to  £nd  that  Louis  turned  the  conversation  to  a  subject 
equally  familiar  to  both. 

"  Mine  are  the  true  Pomeranian  breed,  sire,**  he 
replied ;  *♦  flowed  an  inch  deep,  with  eyes  like  Sandarak 
— ^would  light  your  majesty  home  at  night,  if  by  chance 
you  lost  your  way.  In  truth,  they  are  only  fit  for  a 
monarch ;  and  Cinq  Mars  has  now  four  couple  of  the 
best  in  education  fwr  your  majesty,  which,  when  well 
trained,  and  recovered  from  their  wildness,  he  will 
present  to  your  majesty  in  my  name  ;  and  I  humbly 
hope  that  you  will  accept  them  in  aid  of  your  royal 
sport" 

"  We  shall,  we  shall ;  and  thank  you  well,  Sir  Count,'* 
replied  the  king,  smiling  most  graciously  at  the  pros- 
pect of  possessing  a  breed  which  he  had  been  long 
seeking  for  in  vain.  "  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  do  you 
hear  that  ?  We  will  hunt  vnth  them  some  day.  You 
used  to  hunt  in  your  day  too ;  have  you  quite  given  it 
over?" 

*'I  have  been  too  much  busied,  sire"  answered 
Richelieu,  gravely,  "in  hunting  from  your  majesty's 
dominions  Huguenot  wolves  and  Spanish  foxes,  to  pur- 
sue other  game." 

Louis  turned  from  him  with  an  uneasy  shrug,  ex- 
pressive of  fully  as,  much  distaste  for  Richelieu's 
employments  as  the  statesman  experienced  for  his : 
and  once  more  addressing  De  Blenau,  he  plunged 
deep  into  the  science  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowU 
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ing;  giving  the  young  count  a  thousand  receipts, 
instructions,  and  anecdotes,  which  he  listened  to 
with  the  most  reverential  deference,  not  only  in  as 
much  as  they  proceeded  from  his  Sovereign,  but 
also  as  coming  from  the  most  experienced  sportsman 
of  the  age. 

In  the  mean  while,  Richelieu  was  fain  to  employ 
himself  in  writing  notes  and  memoranda,  to  allay  the 
spleen  and  irritation  that  he  felt  at  what  he  internally 
termed  the  king's  weak  trifling ;  till  at  length  he  was 
relieved  by  the  return  of  Chavigni,  bringing  with  him 
the  queen's  usher,  La  Rividre. 

De  Blenau  well  knew  that  diis  person,  who  was  by 
birth  just  within  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  (which  word 
was  then  in  France  one  of  great  significance),  had 
been  placed  in  the  service  of  Anne  of  Austria  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  a  spy  upon  her,  from  Richelieu's 
fear  of  her  correspondence  with  Spain  ;  but  informed, 
as  the  count  now  was,  of  the  queen's  wishes,  it  was 
perfectly  indifferent  to  him  who  appeared  on  her  behalf; 
his  only  object  being,  that  his  mistress's  commands, 
publicly  expressed,  should,  in  the  minds  of  all,  free 
him  from  the  imputation  of  having  betrayed  her. 

La  Riviere  looked  round  him,  as  he  entered,  with  a 
glance  not  altogether  free  from  apprehension ;  for  though 
Chavigni  had  given  him  full  instructions  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  services  he  was  sent  for  to  perform, 
yet  there  was  something  so  terrible  in  the  idea  of  the 
Bastille,  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his  limbs  from 
trembling  as  he  passed  the  gates  of  die  prison. 

"  Come  hither,  Monsieur  de  La  Riviere,"  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,  as  soon  as  he  appeared:  "we  are  wasting 
too  much  time  here."  La  Rivifere  approached  and  placed 
himself  in  the  spot  to  which  Richelieu  pointed,  almost 
exactly  opposite  to  De  Blenau. 

The  cardinal  then  proceeded.  "  Have  you  seen  her 
majesty  the  queen  since  Monsieur  de  Chavigni  informed 
you  of  the  wishes  of  the  cotmcil  ?" 

"  I  have,  may  it  please  your  eminence,"  reqlied  La 
Bividre,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
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**  And  wiuU  was  her  majesty's  reply  to  our  reqaestr 
asked  Richelieu.  ''Speak  boldly!**  he  added,  in  a 
tone  only  calculated  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  usher,  who 
stood  close  beside  him,  and  showed  plainly,  by  his 
hesitating  manner,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
alarm.  The  cardinal,  however,  attributed  this  to  a 
wrong  cause,  thinking  that  La  Rividre  had  not  really 
seen  the  queen,  and  was  about  to  play  his  part,  as 
prompted  by  Chavigni,  but  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  spoil  it  by  his  hesitation. 

Just  as  La  Rividre  was  proceeding  to  answer,  how- 
ever, Chavigni,  who  had  taken  his  place  at  the  council- 
4able  the  moment  he  entered,  and  had  been  writing 
rapidly  since,  conveyed  a  slip  of  paper  across  to  the 
cardinal,  who  raised  his  hand  for  the  usher  to  be  silent 
while  he  read.  The  words  which  his  friend  had  written 
greatly  discomposed  the  minister's  plans.  They  were, 
'*  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  succeed :  I  have  seen  the 
queen;  when  she  not  only  told  La  Riviere,  at  once,  to 
command  the  count,  in  her  name,  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion that  related  to  her,  but  has  given  him  a  letter  under 
her  own  hand  to  that  effect.  She  is  either  innocent, 
or  relies  devotedly  on  De  Blenau :  whichever  is  the 
case,  her  open  conduct  will  clear  her  in  the  mind  of 
the  king.    Act  as  you  like." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  T  de- 
manded liouis,  somewhat  in^iently.  *♦  Why  do  we 
not  proceed  T 

''Because,"  answered  Richelieu, "  what  Monsieur 
de  Chavigni  says  is  right,  sire,  though,  I  confess,  it  did 
not  strike  me  before.  Shall  we  not  become  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  submitting  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  Monsieur  de  Blenau  1  And  is  it  not  a 
gross  insult  to  your  majesty'?  power,  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  queen,  when  he  has  refused  to  obey 
your  own?  I  am  sorry  that  this  did  not  appear  to  me 
earlier;  but  the  objection  now  seems  to  me  so  forcible, 
that  I  can  proceed  no  farther  in  this  ccmrse." 
'  Louis  paused.  He  was  as  jeak>us  of  the  qu(  1 1 
possessing  any  authority  as  Richelieu  could  wish ;  > j: 
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tn  th«  present  instance  he  was  urged,  by  different  mo- 
tives, in  an  opposite  direction.  Some  sparks  of  affec- 
tion had  revived  in  his  bosom  towards  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  he  wished  much  to  satisfy  himself  regarding  the 
suspicions  which  had  been  urged  against  her.  De 
Blenau  was  the  dear  friend  of  his  favourite  Cinq  Mars ; 
and  his  mind  also  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  sought  the  destruction  of  the  minister. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  being  ruled  by 
Richelieu,  and  the  specious  arguments  he  produced, 
made  Louis  hesitate: — "what,  then,  do  you  intend  to 
do  !'*  demanded  he,  addressing  the  cardinal. 

**  In  the  first  place,  sire,"  replied  Richelieu,  sternly, 
"I  propose  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  once  more, 
and  if  his  contumacy  still  continues,  let  the  question 
be  his  doom." 

The  king*s  naturally  good  feelings  and  love  of  jus- 
tice here  at  once  overcame  all  doubt.  "  No,  G^od  for- 
bid !'*  cried  he,  rousing  himself  to  energy.  **  What,  are 
Ire  Christians,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  and  shall  we  put 
a  fellow-creature  to  the  torture,  when  there  is  a  straight- 
forward way  to  gain  the  information  that  we  want  1  Fie 
upon  it!    No!" 

Richelieu's  ashy  cheek  grew  still  a  shade  paler.  It 
was  the  first  time  for  many  a  year  he  had  undergone 
rebuke.  He  felt  that  the  trammels  with  which  he  had 
80  long  held  the  king  enthralled  were  but  as  green  lithes 
twined  round  the  limbs  of  a  giant.  He  saw  that  the 
vast  fabric  of  his  power  was  raised  upon  a  foundation 
of  unsteady  sand,  and  that  even  then  it  trembled  to  its 
very  base. 

•*  Monsieur  La  Rividre,  answer  the  king !"  continued 
Louis,  in  a  dignified  tone.  "What  says  the  queen 
to  the  request  of  our  council,  that  she  would  command 
her  ehan^erlain  to  answer  Ihose  questions,  in  regard 
to  which  he  has  a  scruple  on  her  account  1" 

**  Her  majesty  says,  sire,"  answered  La  Rivi^re, 
*'  ^at  she  is  most  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  will 
please  your  majesty ;  and  she  has  not  only  ordered  me 
to  command,  in  her  name.  Monsieur  de  Blenau  to  io* 
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form  the  council  of  erery  thing  he  knows  concerninf 
her  conduct ;  but  has  also  written  this  letter,  with  her 
own  hand,  to  the  same  effect.'*  And  advancing  to  the 
table,  he  bent  his  knee  before  the  king,  and  presented 
the  document  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 

Louis  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  through.  **  This 
looks  not  like  a  guilty  conscience,"  said  he,  frowning 
upon  Richelieu.  '*  Give  that  to  Monsieur  de  Blenau, 
he  continued,  to  one  of  the  officers.  **  There,  Sir 
Count,  is  your  warrant  to  speak  freely ;  and  though  we 
think  you  carry  your  sense  of  hcmour  too  far,  so  as 
to  make  it  dangerous  to  yourself,  and  almost  rebellious 
towards  us,  we  cannot  help  respecting  the  principle, 
even  though  it  be  in  excess." 

•*  May  I  always  have  such  a  judge  as  your  majesty !" 
replied  De  Blenau.  *'  Most  humbly  do  I  crave  your 
royal  pardon,  if  I  have  been  at  all  wanting  in  duty  to* 
wards  you.  Believe  me,  sire,  it  has  proceeded  not 
from  any  fault  of  inclination,  but  from  an  error  in  judg-  ^ 
ment.  I  have  now  no  farther  hesitation,  all  my  duties 
being  reconciled;  and,  I  believe,  the  best  way  fully  to 
reply  to  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  me,  will 
be  by  telling  your  majesty,  that  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions forwarded  letters  from  the  queen,  by  private 
couriers  of  my  own,  or  by  any  other  conveyance  that 
offered.  None  of  these  letters  have  been  either  to 
the  archduke,  to  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  or  any 
other  person  whatever,  connected  with  the  Spanish 
government,  except  her  majesty's  brother,  PhiHp,  King 
of  Spain,  to  whom  I  have  assuredly  sent  several;  but 
before  I  ever  undertook  to  do  so,  her  majesty  conde- 
scended to  give  me  her  most  positive  promise,  and  to 
pledge  her  royal  word,  that  the  tidings  she  gave  her  Inro- 
ther  should  on  all  occasions  be  confined  to  her  domestic 
affairs,  nor  ever  touch  upon  the  external  or  internal 
policy  of  the  government,  so  that  my  honour  and  alle- 
giance should  be  equaUy  unsullied.  These  letters  have 
•ometimes  remained  upon  my  person  for  weeks,  wait- 
ing for  the  fit  opportunity  to  send  them ;  which  circmo* 
stance  having  by  some  means  been  discovered,  has 
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e&used  me  no  small  inconvenience  at  times.  Farther 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  your  majesty,  but  that  I  have  ever 
heard  the  queen  express  the  greatest  affection  for 
your  royal  person,  and  the  warmest  wishes  for  your 
public  and  private  welfare:. and  on  my  honour,  I  have 
never  observed  her  do,  by  word  or  action,  any^  .thing 
which  could  be  construed  into  a  breach  of  the  duty  she 
owes  your  majesty,  either  as  her  sovereign  or  her 
husband. 

**  You  see  !^  exclaimed  the  king,  turning  to  Riche-' 
lieu,  as  De  Blenau  concluded ;  "  You  see — exactly 
what  she  confessed  herself — ^not  one  tittle  of  differ- 
ence.** 

'  The  anger  of  the  cardinal,  at  finding  himself  foiled, 
swept  away  his  political  prudence.  Irritated  and 
weakened  by  a  wearing  disease,  he  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  see  calmly  a  scheme  he  had  formed  with 
infinite  care,  so  completely  overthrown ;  and  forgetting 
that  the  king's  energies  were  now  aroused  to  oppose 
him,  he  resolved  to  let  his  vengeance  fall  on  the  head 
of  De  Blenau  as  the  means  of  his  disappointment. 
His  brow  darkened,  and  his  eye  flashed,  and  he  replied 
in  that  stem  and  haughty  manner  which  had  so  often 
carried  command  along  with  it. 

**  If  your  majesty  be  satisfied,  of  course  so  am  I, 
whose  sole  wish  was  to  purge  the  lily  crown  fipm  the 
profaning  touch  of  strangers.  But. as  for  Monsieur 
de  Blenau,  he  has  confessed  himself  guilty  of  a  crime 
little  short  of  high  treason,  in  forwarding  those  letters  < 
to  a  foreign  enemy.  We  have  already  condemned  a  wo- 
man to  exile  for  a  less  offence ;  and  therefore  the  mild- 
est sentence  that  the  council  can  pronounce,  and  which 
by  my  voice  it  does  pronounce,  is,  that  Claude  Count 
de  Blenau  be  banished  for  ever  from  these  realms ;  and 
that,  if  after  the  space  of  sixteen  days  he  be  found 
within  their  precincts,  he  shall  be  considered  as  with- 
out the  pale  of  law,  and  his  bk)od  be  required  at  the 
hand  of  no  man  that  sheds  it !" 

There  was  an  indignant  spot  glowing  in  the  king's 
face  while  Richelieu  spoke  thus,  that  Chavigni  marked 
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with  pain ;  for  he  saw  that  the  precipitant  haste  of  Ae 
minister  was  hurrying  his  power  to  its  falL 

"Too  much  of  this !"  cried  Louis,  angrily.  "Lord 
Cardinal,  you  forget,  the  presence  of  the  king.  Mon- 
sieur de  Blenau — ^We,  by  our  royal  prerogative^  do 
annul  «and  make  void  \3otB  sentence  you  have  just  heard, 
merely  commanding  you  to  retire  from  tins  ch&teau 
of  the  Bastille,  wiUiout  boMing  communication  with 
any  pers(»is  attached  to  the  court,  and  to  render  your- 
.  ffolf  within  the  limits  of  oiu:  province  of  Bourbon,  and 
there  to  wait  our  farther  pleasure.  The  council  is 
over,**  he  continued,  rising.  "  Monsieur  le  Cardimi 
<Io  Richelieu,  by  sending  the  warrant  for  the  count^s  re- 
le^e  some  time  in  the  day  to  our  governor  of  the  Bas- 
I  ille,  you  will  merit  our  thanks.*' 

The  officers  deared  the  way  for  the  king-— the  Kuis" 
sters  of  the  chamber  threw  wide  the  doors — and  Louis^ 
wjth  a  firm  and  dignified  step,  proceeded  slowly  out 
of  the  hall,  follow^  by  Richelieu,  who,  thunderstruck 
and  confounded,  kept  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground^ 
in  the  silence  of  deep  astonishment.  The  rest  of  the 
council,  equally  mute  and  surprised,  accompanied  the 
cardinal  with  anxiety  in  every  eye ;  while  the  officers 
of  the  Bastille  and  the  Count  de  Blenau  remained  thd 
sole  occupants  of  the  hall  of  audience. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

In  which  De  Blenau  gets  oat  of  the  scrape. 

The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  audience-hall  of  the 
Bastille  after  the  scene  we  have  described,  endured 
several  minutes,  during  which  each  person  who  re- 
mained within  its  walls,  commented  mutely  on  the  ex- 
traordinary events  he  had  just  witnessed.  De  Blenau^s 
feelings  were  of  course  mingledVof  surprise  at  the 
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king's  unusual  conduct,  and  gratification  at  his  own 
deliverance.  The  governor's  thoughts  were  tdifTer 
ently  employed,  looking  forward  to  the  fall  of  Riche- 
lieu, speculating  in  regard  to  his  suqcessor,  and  trying 
to  determine  who  would  be  the  best  person  to  court  in 
the  changes  that  were  likely  to  ensue.  "Like  mas- 
ter, like  man,"  says  the  adage ;  and  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  in  compliance  therewith,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  removal  of  the  governor  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ruin  of  the  minister  who  had  placed  him 
there,  and  laid  their  own  minor  plans  for  securing  their 
places. 

D©  Blenau  was  the  first  to  break  silence.  **  Well, 
my  friend,"  said  he,  addressmg  the  governor,  *'  I  am 
to  be  your  guest  no  longer,  it  seems ;  but  be  assured 
that  I  shall  not  forget  my  promises." 

"  You  are  infinitely  good,  monseigneur,"  answered 
the  other,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground.  "  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that  I  have  gone  to  the  very  extreme  of 
what  my  duty  permitted,  to  afford  you  aU  convenience." 

*'I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  count ;  "  but 
let  me  ask,  what  has  become  of  my  good  friend,  Philip 
the  woodman  ?     He  must  not  be  forgotten." 

The  knowledge  of  the  severity  he  had  exercised 
towards  poor  Philip,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  anger,  now 
called  up  a  quick  flush  in  the  pale  cheek  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  he  determined  to  shelter  himself  from  the  re- 
sentment of  his  late  prisoner,  by  telling  him  that  the 
woodman  had  been  liberated. 

In  those  dangerous  times,  the  acuteness  of  every  one 
was  sharpened  by  continual  exercise ;  and  De  Blenau's 
eye,  fixing  on  the  varying  countenance  of  his  com- 
panion, soon  detected  that  there  was  something  amiss, 
by  the  alteration  which  his  question  produced.  "  Mon- 
sieur le  Grouvemeur,"  said  he,  *'  give  me  the  truth.  I 
promise  you  that  every  thing  shaJl  be  forgotten,  pro- 
Tided  you  have  not  seriously  injured  him ;  but  I  must 
knowthat  the  man  is  safe  who  has  served  me  so  faith- 
fully." 

^*  The  fact  then  is  this,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
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goveraor ;  ^  thinking  it  best  for  all  partiost  I  ordered 
this  Monsieur  Philip  Grissoles  to  be  coniined  till  after 
your  examination  to-day,  lest  any  thing  mig^  transinre 
that  could  injure  you  or  me.'* 

"You  thought  of  yourself  alcme,  sir,'' answered  De 
Blenau,  somewhat  bitterly;  "but  see  that  he  be  re'> 
stored  to  that  degree  of  liberty  which  you  were  ordered 
at  first  to  permit,  or  you  will  hear  more  of  me—" 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  audience^hall^  com* 
municating  with  the  outer  court,  was  thrown  open  so 
suddenly  as  to  make  the  governor  start  a  pace  back, 
and  Chavigni  entered  the  room  with  a  countenance, 
from  which  all  his  efforts  could  not  banish  the  anxiety 
of  his  mind.  Naturally  quick  and  impatient,  it  often 
happened  that  his  long  training  in  the  school  of  polit* 
ical  duplicity  did  not  suffice  to  overcome  the  struggles 
of  his  original  disposition ;  and  even  the  violent  effort 
to  conquer  the  native  earnestness  and  impatience  of 
his  character  would  sometimes  produce  more  visible 
marks  of  its  working  than  if  he  had  suffered  his  pas* 
sions  to  take  their  course.  In  the  present  instance,  his 
^e  features  were  drawn  and  sharpened  by  the  attempt 
to  drive  from  them  any  expression  of  his  feelings,  and 
his  eye  flashed  with  ill-subdued  fire,  as  he  irritated 
himself  with  a  thousand  conjectures  concerning  the 
latent  movers  of  the  recent  occurrences.  On  entering^ 
he  pointed  with  his  hand  towards  the  door  for  the  gov* 
ernorto  leave  them ;  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately obey,  he  exclaimed  in  no  very  placaUe  voice^ 
"  Begone !  I  wish  Monsieur  de  Blenau's  company 
alone. — ^What  do  you  wait  for  ?  Oh,  there  is  the  order 
for  his  liberation. — There,  take  your  pack  with  you*** 
And  he  pointed  to  the  lower  oflters  of  the  prison,  who 
thus  dismissed,  quickly  followed  the  governor  as  h'd 
shrunk  away  from  the  statesman's  \asij  aud  irtitablo 
glance. 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Chavigni,  as  soon  w 
the  door  was  closed,  "it  was  not  worth  widle  to  detaixl 
you  here  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  such  time  as  the  order 
could  be  sontf<Ctf  your  emaneipaiion;  I  therefore  dreir 
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it  out  in  the  lodge. — ^But  you  owe  me  nothing  for  that ;" 
he  continued,  seeing  that  De  Blenau  was  about  to  thank 
him  for  the  supposed  service.  **  I  made  it  an  excuse 
to  stay  behind,  in  order  to  seek  an  answer  to  a  question 
or  two.  Now,  I  make  no  pretence  of  asking  you  these 
questions  as  a  friend,  for  I  know  that  you  consider  me 
not  as  such ;  but  I  do  it  merely  on  my  own  account, 
wishing  for  information  on  some  points  regarding  which 
you  alone  can  satisfy  me.  It  is  your  business,  there- 
fore, to  consider  before  you  answer,  whether  so  to  do 
be  for  your  interest  or  not.  The  only  thing  I  will  pro- 
mise, which  I  do  honestly,  is,  not  to  let  your  replies  g6 
beyond  my  own  breast.'* 

**  The  method  of  your  address  is  certainly  extra* 
ordinary,  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  replied  De  Blenau: 
**  but  however  we  may  differ  on  many  points,  I  give 
you  credit  for  so  much  frankness,  that  I  believe  you 
would  not  betray  even  your  enemy  if  he  relied  on  you: 
neither  do  I  know,  or  rather  recollect,  at  this  moment, 
any  question  I  should  hesitate  to  answer.  Therefore 
propose  what  you  think  fit,  and  I  will  satisfy  you,  or 
not,  as  suits  my  convenience.'' 

*'  Between  you  and  me.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  there 
is  no  need  of  fine  words.  1  have  always  found  you 
strictly  honourable,  and  therefore  I  rely  on  what  you 
tell  me,  as  if  it  were  within  the  scope  of  my  own  know** 
ledge.  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  have  been  witness 
to  an  extraordinary  scene  to-day. — ^Are  you  at  all  aware 
from  what  cause  the  king  has  acted  as  he  has  done,  so 
at  variance  with  his  conduct  for  fifteen  years  V* 

**  Particularly,  I  am  aware  of  no  cause,  and  can  only 
conjecture  that  his  majesty  is  tired  of  being  dictated 
to  by  his  servant  t" 

**  Umph !"  said  Chavigni,  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfac- 
tion;  '<  there  is  no  need  to  triumph.  Monsieur  de 
Blenau.  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  know  of  no  one 
who  has  instigated  the  king  to  take  such  singular  steps 
in  your  favour  ?" 

"  Of  none  whatever,"  answered  the  count ;  *' unless 
il  i^ere  her  majes^  the  queen,-*-th6  effi^  of  dny  ap« 
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plication  finom  whom  would  be  quite  different,  I  shouM 
conceive." . 

"  No,  no,  no !"  said  Chavigni.  "  It  waa  not  on  her 
that  my  suspicions  rested.  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. One  word  more.  Have  you  had  any  late 
communication  with  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars  ?" 

"  About  three  weeks  ago  I  wrote  lo  him  from  St. 
Germain,  sending  some  young  hounds  for  the  king's 
service ;  but  that  was  long  before  I  dreamed  of  finding 
my  way  hither." 

*'  I  must  have  been  mistaken,"  repeated  Chavigni. 
*'  I  thank  you,  Monsieur  de  Blenau.  This  must  be  a 
whim  of  the  king's  own — God  grant  it !  for  then  the 
humour  will  soon  pass." 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  De  Blenau, ''  that  I  have  an- 
swered your  questions,  there  are  one  or  two  subjects 
on  which  you  might  give  me  satisfaction.  Are  you 
inclined  to  do  so  ?" 

"  If  I  can,  without  injuring  myself  or  others,  or  dis- 
closing any  plan  that  I  am  desirous  to  conceal," 
replied  the  statesman. 

*'  My  questions  shall  regard  the  past,  and  not  the 
future,"  said  De  Blenau ;  "  and  are  intended  merely 
to  gratify  my  own  curiosity.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
once  saw  you  at  St.  Germain,  in  conversation  with  a 
demoiselle  attached  to  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont — 
to  what  did  your  business  with  her  refer  ?" 

**•  I  did  not  think  you  had  seen  us,"  replied  Chavigni. 
**  I  might  ansWer  that  I  was  making  love,  and  probsdily 
you  thought  so  as  well  as  she  did  herself;  but  my 
conversation  referred  to  you.  I  found  that  she  had 
been  present  when  Seguin  the  surgeon  brought  the 
news  of  your  having  been  wounded  to  the  queen :  and 
from  ^er  also  I  learned  the  words  he  made  use  of  to 
let  her  know  that  you  had  not  lost  the  packet  which 
you  had  upon  you  in  the  wood  of  Mantes." 

*'  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  said  De  Blenau,  with  more 
cordiality  in  his  manner  thsEn  he  usually  evinced 
towards  the  statesman ;  *'  the  world  is  too  well  aware 
of  your  domestic  happiness  for  any  one  to  suspect  you 
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of  degrading  yourself  to  a  sotibrette ;  I  thank  you  for 
your  candour.  Now  tell  me,  is  a  poor  man,  called 
Philip  the  woodman,  detained  here  on  my  account? 
and  why  is  he  so  ?" 

"  He  is,"  replied  Chavigni,  •*  and  the  reason  is  this  ' 
— ^he  happened  to  recognise  among  those  who  attacked 
you  a  servant  of  mine,  and  was  fool  enough  to  tell  it 
abroad,  so  that  it  reached  the  king's  ears.  Now,  ' 
*  though  every  thing  is  justifiable  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  I  did  not  particularly  wish  that  business  inves- 
tigated, and  I  therefore  put  Monsieur  Philip  in  here  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  tinie.  You  are  now 
of  course  aware  why  you  were  attacked.  It  was  to 
secure  the  papers  on  your  person,  which  papers  we 
supposed  were  part  of  a  treasonable  correspondence 
between  the  queen  and  the  Spanish  government.  All 
that  is  now  over ;  and  therefore,  if  you  will  promise 
me  not  to  stir  the  business  of  that  affray  in  any  way — 
which  indeed  would  do  you  no  good — ^this  meddling 
woodman  shall  have  his  liberty." 

"  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  stirring  it," 
replied  De  Blenau ;  "  and  therefore  rest  satisfied  on 
that  score.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  whole  affair  came  to  the  king's  ears  through  me, 
and  not  through  the  woodman,  I  believe.  I  observed 
your  servant,  as  well  as  he  did,  and  did  not  fail  to 
write  of  it  to  several  of  my  friends,  as  well  as  speak 
of  it  openly  on  more  than  one  occasion;  and  this, 
depend  upon  it,  has  been  the  means  by  which  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king,  and  not  by  poor  Philip." 

"Then  I  have  done  him  wrong,"  said  Chavigni, 
*'  and  must  make  him  some  amends.  Let  me  see. 
Oh,  he  shall  be  subrlieutenant  of  the  forest ;  it  will 
just  suit  him.  And  now,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  as  i| , 
friend,,  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  Thil' 
country  is  in  a  troubled  and  uncertain  state,  and  theii 
will  be,  doubtless,  many  plots  and  cabals  rt«*c  >-:ancl 
Retire,  as  you  are  commanded,  into  BourVer,  he  did 
any  one  attempt  to  lead  you  into  any  cor  he  was  not 
far  from  acceding,  do  not  even  listen  to  tDurable,  and 
D3 
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cardinal  owes  you  something  for  what  has  happened 
to-day,  and  he  is  not  one  to  forget  such  dehts.  The 
eye  of  an  angry  man  is  upon  you ! — so  be  as  guarded 
as  if  you  trod  among  vipers.  The  time  will  come 
when  you  will  say  that  Ohavigni  has  advised  you 
welL" 

^  And  it  is  certainly  advice  which  I  shall  follow, 
both  from  reason  and  inclination.  But  let  me  ask*— 
am  I  to  consider  the  king's  prohibition  strict  in  regard 
to  communicating  with  any  one  at  the  court  f 

Chavigni  thought  for  a  moment,  and  De  Blenau  im- 
agined that  he  was  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  Louis's  command  had  been  given ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  The  mind  of  the  statesman  rapidly  re- 
verted to  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  all  his  precautions 
with  regard  to  whom  turned  out  to  be  nugatory ;  and 
he  now  calculated  the  consequences  which  were  likely 
to  ensue  under  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  He  had  no 
fear,  indeed,  in  regsird  to  the  responsibility  he  had  taken 
upon  himself;  for  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  in  case 
of  investigation,  that  Pauline  had  attempted  in  disguise 
to  communicate  privately  with  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
Bastille,  which  would  completely  justify  the  measures 
he  had  pursued ;  but  he  wished  on  all  accounts  to  let 
a  matter  drop  and  be  forgotten  which  had  already  pro- 
duced such  disagreeable  events,  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined boldly  to  inform  Madame  de  Beaiunont  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  the  motives  for  doing  it ;  and  then 
—certain  that  for  her  own  sake  she  would  keep  silence 
on  the  subject — to  restore  her  daughter  with  all  speed. 
Though  the  thoughts  of  Chavigni  were  very  rapid 
in  combination,  yet  all  these  considerations  occupied 
him  so  long,  that  De  Blenau,  perceiving  his  ccmipanion 
plunged  into  so  profound  a  reveiy,  took  the  liberty  of 
puUing  him  out  by  the  ear,  repeating  his  former  ques- 
tion, whether  he  was  to  consider  the  king's  prohibition 

^   *  ^^legaxd  to  communicating  with  the  court  as  s^ctly 

'/  cordiality   nved. 
towards  the  sedly !"  replied  Chavigni :   "  beyond  all 
of  your  dometfTou  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  Bastille 
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againt  do  you!  Oh!  I  perceive  it  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaumont  you  are  thinking  of«  But  you  cannot  see 
her.  She  is  neither  in  Paris  nor  at  St.  Germain ;  but 
I  will  take  care  that  when  she  joins  her  mother  in 
Paris,  she  shall  be  informed  of  your  safety ;  and  yon 
can  write  yourself  when  you  get  into  Uie  Bour- 
bonnois/' 

The  reader,  who  is  behind  the  scenes,  may  proba- 
bly take  the  trouble  of  pitying  De  Blenau  for  the 
anxiety  he  would  suffer  on  hearing  that  Pauline  was 
neither  at  St.  Germain  nor  in  Paris ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  to  distress  himself.  De  Blenau,  knowing  that 
Pauline  had  absented  herself  from  the  court  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  him  the  epistle  of  the  queen, 
naturally  concluded  that  Chavigni  had  been  deceived 
in  regard  to  her  absence,  and  that  she  was  at  all  events 
in  safety  wherever  she  was. 

In  the  mean  time  Chavigni  proceeded.  "  You  must 
of  course  go  to  St.  Germain,  to  prepare  for  your 
journey ;  but  stay  even  there  as  few  hours  as  you  well 
may.  Remember,  I  have  told  you,  the  eye  of  an  angry 
man  is  upon  you  1— To-day  is  yours — ^to-morrow  may 
be  his — take  care  that  by  the  least  imprudence  you 
do  not  turn  your  sunshine  into  storm.  That  you  may 
make  all  speed,  I  will  lend  you  a  horse ;  for  I  own  I 
take  some  interest  in  your  fate— I  know  not  why — it 
shall  be  at  the  gates  in  an  hour,  together  with  an  order 
for  the  woodman^s  liberation;  so  now,  farewell.  I 
have  wasted  too  much  time  on  you  already." 

With  this  speech,  half  kind,  half  rude,  Chavigni  left 
De  Blenau.  Whether  the  statesman's  motives  were 
wholly  friendly,  or  whether  they  might  not  be  partly 
interested,  proceeding  from  a  nice  calculation  of  the 
precarious  state  both  of  the  cardinal's  health  and  of 
his  power,  weighed  with  the  authority  the  queen  might 
gain  from  the  failure  of  either,  the  count  did  not  stay 
to  investigate,  although  a  suspicion  of  the  latter  kind 
flashed  across  his  mind.  In  this,  however,  he  did 
Chavigni  injustice.  In  natural  character  he  was  not 
unlike  De  Blenau  himself,  fimnk,  honourable,  and 
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generous ;  but  education  is  stronger  than  nature ;  and 
education  had  made,  them  difierent  beings. 

On  the  departure  of  the  statesman,  the  count  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  apartment  he  had  occupied 
while  a  prisoner,  with  no  small  self-gratulation  on  the 
change  in  his  situation.  Here  he  busied  himself  in 
preparations  for  his  departure,  and  took  pains  to 
^certain  that  the  paper  written  by  the  unhappy  Cajdy 
•till  remained  in  the  book,  as  weU  as  that  the  file  was 
yet  in  the  position  which  it  described.  Having  finished 
this  examination,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  duty  to 
the  next  person  destined  to  inhabit  that  abode,  he 
waited  impatiently  till  the  hour  should  be  passed  which 
Ghavigni  had  named  as  the  time  likely  to  elapse  before 
the  horse  he  promised  would  be  prepared. 

Ere  it  had  flown  much  more  than  half,  however,  the 
governor  entered  the  chamber,  ^nd  with  many  pro- 
found bows  and  civil  speeches,  informed  him  that 
Monsieur  de  Ghavigni  had  sent  a  horse  for  his  use,  and 
an  order  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  Philip  the  wood- 
man. De  Blenau  was  gratified  by  Chavigni's  prompt 
fulfilment  of  his  word  in  this  last  respect ;  and  remem- 
bering the  thousand  crowns  which  he  had  promised 
the  governor  on  his  liberation,  he  placed  them  in  his 
hands,  which  brought  him  very  near  to  the  end  of  the 
large  sum  of  gold  that  his  valise  contained. 

Now  De  Blenau  was  perfectly  well  convinced  that 
the  governor  was  as  great  a  rogue  as  need  be ;  but 
there  is  something  so  expansive  in  the  idea  of  being 
liberated  from  prison,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  keeping  his  louis  shut  up  in  a  bag  any 
longer,  and  he  poured  them  forth  into  the  governor's 
palm  with  as  much  satisfacticm  as  if  he  was  emanci- 
pating so  many  prisoners  himself. 

An  ecu  courant  was  worth,  in  that  day,  about  three, 
francs,  and  a  louis  d'or  somewhat  about  four-and-twenty 
(more  or  less,  according  to  the  depreciation),  so  that  eight 
ecus  or  crowns,  went  to  the  louis ;  and,  consequenfiy, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns  amounted  very  nearly 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  louis,  whick 
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t^ras  a  ^ery  pretty  reward  for  a  rogue  to  receive  for  being 
a  rascal  in  a  good  cause  :  nevertheless,  the  governor, 
even  when  he  had  safely  clutched  the  promised  fee, 
looked  very  wistfully  at  a  little  green  silk  bag,  which 
De  Elenau  reserved  in  his  left  hand,  and  which  he 
calculated  must  contain  about  the  same  sum,  or  more. 

The  count,  however,  held  it  firm ;  and  having  given 
directions  to  whom,  and  when,  his  baggage  was  to  be 
delivered,  he  descended  into  the  inner  court,  and  cast 
his  eyes  round  in  search  of  his  faithful  friend  Philip. 
But  the  woodman  had  received  at  once  his  emancipa- 
tion from  the  dungeon  where  we  last  left  him,  and  the 
news  that  De  Blenau  was  free ;  and  though  he  lin- 
gered in  the  court  to  see  the  young  count  depart,  with 
something  both  of  joy  and  pride  in  his  feelings,  yet 
there  was  a  sort  of  timid  delicacy  in  the  peasant's 
mind,  which  made  him  draw  back  from  observation, 
amid  the  crowd  of  prisoners  that  the  court  now  con- 
tained, the  moment  that  he  perceived  the  governor, 
with  many  a  servile  cringe,  marshalling  the  late  pris- 
oner towards  the  gate  of  the  Bastille ;  while  those  less 
fortunate  persons,  still  destined  to  linger  out  their  time 
within  its  walls,  stood  off  with  curious  envying  looks,  to 
allow  a  passage  for  him  now  freed  from  their  sad  fel- 
lowship. De  Blenau,  however,  was  by  no  means  for- 
getful of  the  woodman,  and  not  perceiving  him  among 
file  rest,  he  inquired  where  he  was  of  the  obsequious 
governor,  who  instantly  vociferated  his  name  till  the 
old  arches  echoed  with  the  sound.  "  Philip !  Philip 
the  woodman !  Philip  GrissoUes !"  cried  the  governor. 

**  Does  he  know  that  he  is  free  altogether  to  return 
home  ?"  demanded  De  Blenau,  seeing  him  approach. 

'*  No,  I  believe  not,"  replied  the  governor.  "  I  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  first  upon  your  lordship." 

Philip  now  came  near,  and  De  Blenau  had  the  grati- 
fication of  announcing  to  him,  unforestalled,  that  the 
storm  had  blown  over,  and  that  he  might  now  return 
to  his  cottage  in  peace.  He  also  told  him  of  the 
appointment  with  which  Chavigni  proposed  to  com- 
pensate his  imprisonmel^ — an  ^ce  so  elevated  that 
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the  gayest  day-dreams  of  Philip^s  ambiticm  had  never 
soared  to  half  ite  height.  But  the  joy  of  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  to  the  calm  shelter  of  his 
native  forest,  and  the  even  tenor  of  his  daily  toil, 
swallowed  up  all  his  feelings — a  throne  would  not 
have  made  him  happier;  and  the  tears  of  delight 
streaming  down  his  rough  cheek,  brought  a  glistening 
drop  too  into  De  Blenau's  eye.  Noble  and  aristocratic 
as  he  was,  De  Blenau  felt  that  there  was  an  aristoc- 
racy above  all — the  nobility  of  virtue ;  and  he  did  not 
disdain  to  grasp  the  broad  hand  of  the  honest  wood- 
man, "  Fare  you  well,  Philip,"  he  said.  "  Fare  you 
well,  till  we  meet  again.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
you." 

The  woodman  felt  something  more  weighty  in  his 
palm  than  the  hand  of  De  Blenau,  and  looked  at  the 
neavy  green  purse  which  remained  in  it  with  a  hesi- 
tating glance.  But  the  count  rstised  his  finger  to  his 
lip  with  a  smile.  "  Not  a  word,"  said  he,  '*  not  a  word, 
as  you  value  my  friendship."  And  turning  round,  he 
followed  the  governor  through  the  various  passages  to 
the  outer  court,  where  stood  Chavigni's  horse  capari- 
soned for  his  journey.  De  Blenau  sprang  into  the 
saddle  with  the  lightness  of  recovered  freedom.  The 
heavy  gate  was  thrown  open,  the  drawbridge  fell,  and 
striking  the  sides  of  his  horse  with  his  armed  heel,  the 
newly  emancipated  prisoner  bounded  Over  the  clatter- 
ing boards  of  the  pontlev^^  and  with  a  lightened  heart 
took  the  road  to  St.  Germain. 

His  journey  was  soon  made,  and,  as  he  approached 
the  place  of  his  destination,  all  the  well-known  objects 
round  about  seemed  as  if  there  shone  upon  them  now 
a  brighter  and  more  beautifying  sun  than  when  he  last 
beheld  them.  At  his  hotel  adl  was  gladness  and  delight, 
and  crowding  round  their  loved  lord,  with  smiles  of 
welcome,  his  attendants  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
comprehend  that  he  was  again  about  to  quit  St.  Ger- 
main. De  Blenau's  commands,  however,  immediately 
to  prepare  for  a  long  journey,  recalled  then»  to  their 
duty ;  and  eager  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went. 
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their  arrangements  were  soon  completed,  and  the 
major-domo  announced  that  all  was  ready. 

Not  so  the  count  himself,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  command,  could  not  resolve  to  quit  St.  Grermain'a 
without  visiting  the  palace.  Sending  forward,  there- 
fore, his  train  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  gate  of  the  park,  and  crossing  the 
terrace,  entered  the  ch&teau  by  the  small  door  in  the 
western  quadrangle. 

Perhaps  De  Blenau  was  not  without  a  hope  that 
Pauline  might  have  returned  thither  from  Paris  ;  and 
at  first,  meeting  none  of  the  royal  servants,  he  walked 
from  empty  chamber  to  chamber,  with  a  degree  of 
undefined  expectation  that  in  each  he  should  tind  the 
object  of  his  wishes  :  but  of  course  his  search  was  in 
vain,  and  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building, 
he  proceeded  to  the  porter's  chamber,  who,  having 
received  no  news  to  the  contrary,  informed  him  that 
the  whole  court  was  still  at  Chantilly. 

I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  somehow  the  heart,  by 
long  association  with  particular  objects,  forms  as  it 
were  a  friendship  even  with  things  inanimate,  when 
they  have  been  the  silent  witnesses  of  our  hopes  or 
our  happiness  ;  they  form  a  link  between  us  and  past 
enjoyment,  a  sort  of  landmark  for  memory  to  guide  us 
'  back  to  happy  recollections ;  and  to  quit  them,  like 
every  other  sort  of  parting,  has  no  small  degree  of 
pain.  We  are  apt,  too,  to  calculate  all  that  may  hap- 
pen before  we  see  them  again,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  human  miseries,  fVom 
among  which  fortune  may  choose,  gives  generally  to 
such  anticipations  a  gloomy  hue.  Looking  back  upon 
the  towers  of  St.  Germain,  De  Blenau  felt  as  if  he 
•were  parting  from  Pauline,  and  parting  from  her  for  a 
long  and  indefinite  time ;  and  his  heart  sickened  in 
spite  of  all  the  gay  dreams  to  which  his  liberation  had 
at  first  given  birth. 

Who  is  there  that  even  when  futurity  is  decked  in 
the  brightest  colours  which  probably  can  lend  to  hope 
•-—when  youthy  and  health,  and  ardent  imagination 
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combine  to  guaranty  all  the  promises  of  life — who  is 
there,  that  even  then  does  not  feel  the  painful  influence 
of  parting  from  any  thing  that  is  loved  ?  Who  is 
there  in  the  world,  the  summer  of  whose  bosom  is  so 
eternal,  that  at  such  moments,  dark  imaginings  will 
not  cloud  the  warmest  sunshine  of  their  heart,  and  cast 
a  gloomy  uncertain  shadow  on  the  most  glowing  scenes 
expectation  can  display!  Just  so  De  Blenau.  Fancy 
presented  to  his  mind  a  thousand  forebodings  of  evil, 
as  with  many  a  lingering  look  he  turned  again  and 
again  towards  the  palace  ;  and  even  when  at  length 
he  was  joined  by  his  train,  who  waited  at  the  entrance 
of  the  forest,  he  was  still  absorbed  in  gloomy  medita- 
tions. However,  he  felt  it  was  in  vain,  and  springing 
on  his  horse,  he  turned  his  face  resolutely  on  his  cmward 
way. 

Skirting  along  the  wood,  he  soon  reached  Versailles, 
tod  thence  proceeding  with  little  intermission,  hd 
arrived  in  time  to  pass  the  night  at  Etampes,  from 
which  place  he  set  out  early  the  next  morning  for 
Orleans.  Continuing  to  trace  along  the  course  of  the 
Loire  with  quick  stages,  he  soon  arrived  at  Nevers, 
where  he  crossed  the  river,  and  shortly  after  entered 
the  Bourbonnois. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Which  shows  the  truth  of  the  French  adage,  "  Lliabit  ne  fait  pas  le 
moine." 

I  KNOW  I  am  very  wrong,  very  partial,  and  very  in- 
considerate, to  give  two  consecutive  chapters  to  the 
Count  de  Blenau,  when  I  have  more  people  to  despatch 
than  had  Captain  Bobadil  in  the  play,  and  less  time  to 
do  it  in.  But  I  could  not  help  it ;  those  two  last  chap- 
ters would  go  together,  and  they  were  too  long  to  be 
clapped  up  into  one  pat,  as  I  have  seen  Sarah  ib» 
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duiymaid  do  with  the  stray  lumps  of  butter  that  float 
about  in  the  buttermilk,  after  the  rest  of  the  chum's 
produce  has  been  otherwise  disposed  of.  So  I  am 
very -sorry,  and  so  forth.  And  now,  if  you  please,  my 
dear  reader,  we  will  go  on  to  some  one  else.  What 
would  you  think  of  the  Norman  ?  Very  well !  For 
my  part  I  look  upon  him  as  the  true  hero  of  the  story ; 
for,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  he  ate  more,  drank 
more,  lied  more,  and  fought  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  was  a  great  rogue  into  the  bargain ;  all  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Homer,  is  requisite  to  the  character  of 
a  hero.     See  the  Odyssey  passim. 

At  Troyes,  the  Norman's  perquisitions  were  very 
successful.  No  Bow-street  officer  could  have  detected 
all  the  proceedings  of  Fontrailles  with  more  acute- 
ness.  Step  by  step  he  traced  him,  from  his  first 
arrival  at  Troyes  till  the  day  he  set  lut  for  M esnil  St. 
Loup ;  and  learning  the  road  he  had  taken,  he  deter- 
mined upon  following  the  same  track,  for  he  shrewdly 
concluded,  that  whatever  business  of  import  the  con- 
spirator had  been  engaged  in,  had  been  transacted  in 
the  two  days  and  one  night,  which,  according  to  the 
story  of  the  garqon  d'auberge  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand 
Soleil,  he  had  been  absient  from  the  good  city  of 
Troyes. 

Now,  our  friend  Monsieur  Marteville  had  learned 
another  piece  of  news,  which  made  him  the  more  will- 
ing to  bend  his  steps  in  the  direction  pointed  out  as 
that  which  Fontrailles  had  taken.  This  was  no  other 
than  that  a  considerable  band  of  robbers  had  lately 
come  down  into  that  part  of  the  country  to  coller*-" 
their  rents ;  and  that  their  principal  haunt  was  s»*"® 
posed  to  be  the  thick  woods  which  lay  on  the  borde^^  * 
the  high  road  to  Troyes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IV^^*  ®^ 

True  it  is,  the  Norman  had  abandoned  his  frHPP^^®^ 
panions  of  the  forest,  and  received  the  wage^^"  peraon 
gieur  de  Chavigni ;  but  still  he  kept  up  a  -f  grubbing 
suitor}'  correspondence  with  his  formf^f^".  ^"®  ^^  "^ 
and  had  not  lost  sight  of  them  tiU  cef^^  the  ponder- 
about,  that  the  lieutenant  crimind  w^^-    **  ^^^  ^ 
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the  forest  of  Laye,  which  induced  them  to  leave  the 
Ticinity  of  St.  Germain,  for  fear  that  there  should  not 
be  room  enough  in  the  forest  for  them  and  the  lieu- 
tenant too.  It  was  natural  enough  that  Marteville 
should  wish  to  make  a  morning  call  upon  his  old 
friends :  besides — I'll  tell  you  a  story.  There  was 
once  upon  a  time  a  man  who  had  a  cat,  of  which  he 
was  so  fond,  that,  understanding  one  Mr.  Pigmalion 
had  got  an  ivory  statue  changed  into  a  wife  by  just 
asking  it,  he  resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  his 
cat  in  the  same  way.  But  I  dare  say  you  know  the 
story  just  as  well  as  I  do — how  the  cat  was  changed 
into  a  woman,  and  how  she  jumped  out  of  bed  after  a 
mouse,  and  so  forth ;  showing  plainly,  that  <*  what  is 
bred  in  the  bone  will  never  go  out  of  the  flesh  f  that 
'* nature  is  better  than  a  schoolmaster;"  and  that 
"you  can  never  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear ;"  as  Sancho  would  say.  But,  however,  the  Nor- 
man had  a  strange  hankering  after  his  good  old  trade, 
and  was  very  well  inclined  to  pass  a  day  or  two  in  the 
free  forest,  and  do  Chavigni's  work  into  the  bargain. 
There  was  a  little  embarras  indeed  in  the  case,  re- 
specting Louise,  for  whom,  in  these  first  days  of  pos- 
session, he  did  feel  a  certain  degree  of  attachment ; 
and  did  not  choose  to  leave  her  behind,  though  he  did 
not  like  to  take  her  with  him,  considering  the  society 
he  was  going  to  ineet.  "  Pshaw !"  said  he  at  length, 
speaking  to  himself,  "  FU  leave  her  at  Mesnil." 

This  resolution  he  began  to  put  in  execution,  by 

placing  Louise  upon  one  horse  and  himself  upon  the 

^ther,  together  with  their  several  valises ;  and  thus,  in 

^*i  same  state  and  order  in  which  they  had  arrived  at 

yes,  so  they  quitted  it  for  Mesnil  St.  Loup.     All 

J  formation  that  Marteville  possessed  to  guide  him 
^Qjjg^^j^rther  inquiries^  amounted  to  no  more  thaii  this 
Count  d^®  learned  from  the  aforesaid  gargon  d^au- 
than  had  CF®^y»  *^*  *^®  ^^**^®  gentleman  in  gray  had 
do  it  in  B^  apparently  to  Mesnil ;  that  he  had  been 
t^rs  would  ffo  «®  said,  two  days  and  one  ni^t;  and 
%^ed  up  into^®^^^  ^^^®  ^^^^'  appeared  to  have 
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been  furnished  with  a  new  shoe  en  route.  This,  how- 
ever, was  quite  sufficient  as  a  clew,^  and  the  Norman 
did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  its  full  account,  t 

Passing  through  the  little  villages  of  Mehun  and 
Langley,  the  Norman  eyed  every  blacksmith's  forge 
«is  he  went ;  but  the  one  was  next  to  the  post-house, 
a^  the  other  was  opposite  to  the  inn ;  and  the  Nor- 
man went  on,  saying  within  himself,  '*  A  man  who  was 
^Seeking  concealment,  would  rather  proceed  with  his 
beast  unshod  than  stop  there."  So,  resuming  his  con- 
versation with  Louise,  they  jogged  on,  babbling,  not 
of  green  fields,  but  of  love  and  war ;  both  of  which 
subjects  were  much  withia  the  knowledge  of  the  Sieur 
Marteville,  his  battles  being  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  his  wives,  and  having  had  plenty  of  both  in  his  day. 

At  all  events,  Louise  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  husband  that  Heaven  had  sent  her,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  a  great  war- 
rior ;  and  though,  now  and  then,  she  would  play  the 
coquette  a  little,  and  put  forth  all  the  little  minauderie 
which  a  Languedoc  soubrette  could  asSum«,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Norman  from  having  too  great  a  supe- 
riority, yet  Monsieur  Marteville  was  better  satisfied  with 
her  than  with  any  of  his  former  wives ;  and  as  she  rode 
beside  him,  he  admired  her  horsemanship,  and  looked 
at  her  from  top  to  toe  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
he  would  have  examined  the  points  of  a  fine  Norman 
charger.  No  matter  how  Louise  was  mounted :  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  it  was  not  cm  a  side-saddle,  such 
tilings  being  but  little  known  at  the  time  I  speak  of. 

While  thejy  were  thus  shortening  the  road  with 
sweet  discourse,  at  the  door  of  a  little  hovel  by  the 
side  of  the  highway,  half-hidden  from  sight  by  a 
clumsy  mud  wall  against  which  he  leaned,  half  ex- 
posed by  the  lolloping  position  he  assumed,  appeared 
the  large,  dirty,  unmeaning  face  and  begrimed  person 
of  a  Ghampenois  blacksmith,  with  one  hand  grubbing 
among  the  roots  of  his  grizzled  hair,  and  the  other 
hanging  listlessly  by  his  side,  loaded  with  the  ponder- 
ous hammer  impropriated  to  his  trade.    ^  CPest  id  ^ 
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thought  the  Nonnan ;  '*  Quatre  vingt  dix  neufmautons 
et  un  Champetms  font  cent — ^ninety-nine  sheep  and  a 
Champenois  tnake  a  hundred ;  so  well  see  what  my 
fool  will  tell  me*     Holla!  monsieur T 

**Plait'il?^  cried  the  Champenois,  advancing  from 
his  hut. 

'*  Pray  has  Monsieur  Pont  Orson  passed  here  to* 
day  ?"  demanded  the  Norman. 

"Monsieur  Pont  Orson!  Monsieur  Pont  Orson T 
cried  the  Champenois,  tr3ring  to  assume  an  air  (^ 
thought,  and  rummaging  in  hiB  empty  head  for  a  name 
that  never  was  in  it :  *♦  Pardie,  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  Norman,  *'  the  same  little  gen- 
tleman in  gray,  who  stopped  here  ten  days  agone,  to 
have  a  bay  horse  shod,  as  he  was  coming  back  from — 
what's  the  name  of  the  place  V* 

"  No !"  cried  the  Champenois ;  **  he  was  going,  he 
was  not  coming,  when  he  had  his  horse  shod.** 

"  But  I  say  he  was  coming,*'  replied  the  Nonnan« 
**  How  the  devil  do  yoti  know  he  was  going  ?" 

^* Mais  dame r  exclaimed  the  other:  **How  do  I 
know  he  was  going  ?  Why,  did  not  he  ask  me  how 
far  it  was  to  Mesnil  ?  and  if  he  had  not  been  going» 
why  should  he  wish  to  know  T 

"  It  was  not  he,  then,"  said  the  Norman. 

*^Mais  dame!  ouaiT  cried  the  Champenois.  **He 
was  dressed  all  in  gray,  and  had  a  bay  horse,  on 
whose  hoof  I  put  as  nice  a  piece  of  iron  as  ever  came 
off  an  anvil ;  and  he  asked  me  how  far  it  was  to  Mes- 
nil, and  whereabouts  was  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Loup. 
Monsieur  Pont  Orson?  Monsieur  Pont  Orson? 
Dieu!  qui  aurait  divini  que  c'itoit  Monsieur  Pont 
Orson?"* 

^^Maisje  vous  dis  que  ce  n^Hoit  pas  lui^  cried  the 
Norman;  putting  spurs  to  his  horse.  "  Allans^  chSrie* 
Adieu  J  Monsieur  Champenois^  adieu  !  Ha !  ha !  ha  !** 
cried  he,  when  at  a  little  distance.  ^^Ganaehe!  he 
has  told  me  all  that  I  wanted  to  know.  Then  he  did 
go  to  Mesnil— the  old  Ch&teau  of  StJ^p^  What 
could  he  want  there  ?  IVe  heard  of  tMraadUteaxu'* 
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"But  who  is  Monsieur  Pont  Orson f  demanded 
Louise,  interrupting  the  broken  cogitations  of  her 
husband. 

**  Nay,  I  know  not,  ma  chhre^^  replied  her  husband. 
*<  The  man  ia  the  moon,  with  a  corkscrew  to  tap  yon 
fooPs  brains,  and  draw  out  all  I  wanted  to  know  about 
the  person  whom  I  told  you  I  was  seeking  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Chavigni.  It  was  a  mere  name.  But  there,' 
I  see  a  steeple  on  yon  hill  in  the  wood.  Courage ! 
we  shall  soon  reach  it.  It^is  not  above  a  league. 
That  must  be  Mesnil." 

The  Norman's  league,  however,  proved  at  least  two, 
and  Louise,  though  a  good  horsewoman,  was  com- 
plaining most  bitterly  of  fatigue,  when  they  arrived 
in  the  little  street  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup,  and,  riding  up 
to  the  dwelling  of  our  old  friend  Gaultier  the  inn- 
keeper, alighted  under  the  withered  garland  that  hung 
over  the  door. 

^^  Holla !  Aubergiste!  GargonT  cried  the  Norman, 
^hollar 

But  no  one  came ;  and  on  repeating  the  summpns, 
the  sweet  voice  of  the  dame  of  the  house  was  all  that 
could  be  hoard,  screaming  forth  a  variety  of  tender 
epithets,  applicable  to  the  gargon  d^icurie^  and  intended 
to  stimulate  him  to  come  forth  and  take  charge  of  the 
strangers'  horses.  "  Don't  you  know,  Lambin^^  cried 
she,  **  that  that  hog  your  master  is  lying  up-stairs  dying 
for  no  one  knows  what  ?  And  am  I  to  go  out.  Maraud^ 
and  take  people's  horses  with  my  hands  all  over 
grease,  while  you  stand  l^^s-^ng  yourself  there  t 
Coehon!  if  you  do  not  go,  I'll  throw  this  pot-lid  at 
you."  And  immediately  a  tremendous  rattle  on  the 
boards  at  the  farther  side  of  the  stable,  announced  that 
she  had  been  as  good  'as  her  word. 

This  seemed  the  only  effectual  method  of  arousing 
the  occult  sensibilities  of  the  gargon  d'Seurie^  who 
listened  unconcerned  to  her  gentler  solicitations,  but, 
3rielding  to  the  more  potent  application  of  the  pot-lid, 
came  forth  and  took  the  bridle  of  the  horses,  while  our 
Norman  lifted  his  lady  to  the  ground. 
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The  sight  of  such  goodly  limbs  as  those  possessed 
by  Monsieur  Marteville,  but  more  especially  the  blue 
velvet  pourpoint  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded^ 
and  which  he  wore  on  the  present  occasion,  did  not 
fail  to  produce  the  most  favourable  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  landlady;  and,  bustling  about  with  the 
activity  of  a  grasshopper,  she  prepared  to  serve  the 
athletic  cavalier  and  his  pretty  lady  to  the  best  cheer 
of  the  auherge, 

"Would  madame  choose  some  stewed  escargots 
pour  se  restaur er?  Would  monsieur  take  un  coup  de 
vin  before  dinner  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  his  mouth  ? 
Would  madame  set  up-stairs  to  repose  herself? 
Would  monsieur  take  a  gouterf^  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  civil  proffers  the  hostess  showered  upon 
the  Norman  and  Louise,  some  of  which  were  accepted, 
some  declined ;  but  the  principal  thing  on  which  the 
Norman  seemed  to  set  his  heart  was  the  speedy  pre- 
paration of  dinner,  which  he  ordered  with  the  true 
galloping  profusion  of  a  beggar  on  horseback,  demand- 
ing the  best  of  every  (king.  While  this  was  in  pro- 
gress, he  forgot  not  the  principal  object  of  his  journey, 
but  began  with  some  circumlocution  to  draw  the 
hostess  towards  the  subject  of  FontraiUes'  visit  to 
Mesnil. 

At  the  very  mention,  however,  of  a  little  man  in 
gray,  the  good  landlady  burst  forth  in  such  a  torrent  of 
invective  that  she  went  wellnigh  to  exhaust  her  co- 
pious vocabulary  of  epithets  and  expletives ;  while  the 
Norman,  taken  by  surprise,  stood  gazing  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  wondering  at  her  facility  of  utter- 
ance, and  the  vast  rapidity  with  which  she  concate- 
nated her  hard  names.  The  little  man  in  gray,  who 
had  been  there  precisely  ten  days  before,  was,  accord- 
ing to  her  opinion,  a  liar,  and  a  rogue,  and  a  cheat ;  a 
conjuror,  a  Huguenot,  and  a  vagabond ;  a  man  without 
honour,  principle,  or  faith ;  a  maraud^  a  maiin^  a  mis* 
Srable;  together  with  a  great  many  other  tides  the 
enumeration  of  which  she  smnmed  up  with  ^^  ^U 
iCest  pas  le  Diahle^  Vemporte  f 
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*•  Oest  wot,"  cried  the  Nonnan  every  time  she 
paused  to  take  breath :  **  CTest  vrai.  But  how  came 
you  to  find  out  he  was  so  wicked  !'* 

The  lady's  reply  was  not  of  the  most  direct  kind ; 
but  from  it  the  Norman  gathered,  with  his  usual  acute« 
ness,  that  after  our  friend  Gaultier  had  pointed  out  1o 
Fontrailles  the  road  to  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Loup,  he 
returned  home,  his  mind  oppressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  confidant  of  a  sorcerer.  He  la- 
boured under  the  load  of  this  terrific  secret  for  some 
days ;  and  then,  his  constitution  not  being  able  to  sup- 
port his  mental  struggles,  he  sickened  and  took  to  his 
bed,  where  he  still  lay  in  a  deplorable  state,  talking 
in  his  sleep  of  the  conjuror  in  gray,  and  of  Pere  Le 
Rouge,  and  the  devil  himself,  and  sundry  other  re- 
spectable people  of  the  same  class.  But  when  awake, 
it  must  be  remarked,  the  cmbergiste  never  opened  his 
lips  upon  the  subject,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicita- 
tions which  his  better  half,  being  tempted  by  the  curi- 
osity of  her  sex,  did  not  fail  to  make.  From  all  this 
the  good  dame  concluded  that  the  little  man  in  gray 
had  bevritched  her  husband  and  driven  him  mad, 
causing  him  to  lie  up  there  upon  his  bed  like  a  hog, 
neglecting  his  business  and  leaving  her  worse  than  a 
widow. 

All  this  was  com,  wine,  and  oil  to  the  mind  of  the 
Norman,  who,  wisely  reserving  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  retired  to  consult  with  Louise,  having  a  great 
esteem  for  woman's  wit  in  such  cases.  After  some 
discussion,  a  plan  was  manufactured  between  them, 
which,  though  somewhat  bold  in  conception,  was  hap- 
pily brought  to  issue  in  the  following  manner. 

During  the  dinner,  at  which  the  bourgeoise  waited 
herself,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  Louise 
more  than  once  call  Marteville  by  the  reverend  appel- 
lation of  mon  pere ;  and  if  this  astonished,  how  much 
was  hei  wonder  increased  when  afterward,  during  a 
concerted  absence  of  the  Nonnan,  the  fair  lady  in- 
formed her,  under  a  promise  of  profound  secrecy,  that 
the  goodly  cavalier,  whose  blue  velvet  doublet  she  had 
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•o  much  admired,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
celebrated  Phe  Alexis^  directeur  of  tlie  Jesuits  of 
Alen9on,  who  was  trarelling  in  disguise  in  order  to 
l^ace  her  (one  of  his  penitents)  in  a  monastery  at 
Rome. 

True,  Louise  either  f<»got  or  did  not  know  that  they 
were  not  precisely  in  the  most  direct  road  to  Rome^ 
but  she  was  very  safe  in  the  person  she  spoke  to,  who 
had  even  less  knowledge  of  where  Rome  stood  than 
herself.  Now  the  story  of  Louise  was  a  very  proba* 
ble  one  in  every  other  respect,  considering  the  man* 
ners  of  the  day ;  for  Us  bons  phres  JesuiUs  very  often 
travelled  about  in  disguise  for  purposes  best  known  to 
themselves,  and  very  few  of  the  bons  peresy  whether 
Jesuits  or  not,  were  averse  to  a  fair  penitent.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  simple  b^urgeoise  never  doubted  it 
for  a  moment,  and  casting  herself  at  the  feet  of  Louise, 
she  entreated  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  intercede 
with  the  reverend  directeur  to  ccmfess  and  absolve  her 
sinful  husband,  who  lay  up-stairs  like  a  hog,  doing 
nothing. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Norman  re-entered  the 
room;  and  though  his  precise  object,  in  the  little 
drama  they  had  got  up,  was  neiUier  more  nor  less  than 
.to  confess  the  unhappy  aubergistey  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  he  made  some  difficulty  to  meddling  with  the 
penitent  of  another  ;  but  after  faintly  advising  that  the 
eur^  of  the  village  should  be  sent  for,  he  agreed,  as 
the  case  was  urgent,  to  undertake  the  office  of  confes- 
sor himself,  though  he  mildly  reproached  Louise,  in 
presence  of  the  hostess,  for  having  betrayed  his  real 
character,  and  bade  her  be  more  careful  in  future. 

^  soon  as  he  had  signified  his  consent,  the  bout" 
gedse  ran  to  tell  her  husband  that  the  very  reverend 
Phe  Alexis^  directeur  of  the  Jesuits  of  Alen§on,  had 
kindly  consented  to  hear  his  confession  and  absolve 
him  of  his  sins ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Norman 
gave  directions  to  Louise,  whose  adroitness  had  often 
served  him  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  the  palace, 
while  she  had  remained  with  Madame  de  Beaumopt, 
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to  gain,  in  the  present  instance,  all  the  information  she 
coi5d  from  the  wife,  while  he  went  to  interrogate  the 
husband. 

This  being  settled,  as  a  blue  velvet  pourpoint  was 
not  exactly  the  garb  to  play  a  confessor  in,  Louise  ran 
in  all  haste  to  strip  the  astrologer's  robe  we  have 
already  mentioned  of  all  its  profane  s3anbols,  and  the 
Norman,  casting  its  shadowy  folds  over  his  lusty  limbs, 
and  drawing  the  hood  over  his  head,  appeared  to  the 
eye  as  goodly  a  friar  as  ever  cracked  a  bottle.  No 
cteat  regard  to  costume  was  necessary,  for  the  land- 
hidy  took  it  all  for  granted ;  and  when  she  beheld  the 
Norman  issue  forth  from  the  room  in  which  the  valise 
had  been  placed,  clothed  in  his  long  dark  robes,  she 
cast  herself  at  his  feet  in  a  transport  of  reverence  and 
piety. 

Monsieur  MarteviUe,  otherwise  the  P^re  Alexis, 
did  not  fail  to  give  her  his  blessing  with  great  gravity, 
and  with  a  solemn  demeanour  and  slow  step  followed 
to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man. 

Poor  Gaultier  was  no  longer  the  gay  rosy-cheeked 
innkeeper  which  he  had  appeared  to  Fontrailles,  but 
stretched  upon  his  bed,  he  lay  pale  and  wan,  muttering 
over  to  himself  shreds  and  tatters  of  prayers,  and  think- 
ing of  the  little  man  in  gray,  Pdre  Le  Rouge,  and  the 
devil.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  pretended  Pdae 
Alexis  enter  his  chamber,  he  essayed  to  rise  in  his 
bed ;  but  the  Norman  motioned  him  to  be  still,  and 
sitting  down  by  him,  exhorted  him  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  and  then,  to  give  greater  authenti- 
city to  his  character,  he  knelt  down  and  composed  an 
extempore  prayer,  in  language  equally  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture, but  which  the  poor  aubergiste  believed  de- 
voutly to  be  Latin,  hearing  every  now  and  then  the 
woi^s  sanctissimus,  in  secula  seculorumi  and  benedictus^ 
with  which  the  Norman  did  not  fail  to  season  it  richly, 
being  the  only  stray  Latin  he  was  possessed  of. 

'*  Humgumnibus   quintessentialiter   expositu   dum 
dum ;  benedictus  sint  foolatii  et  sanctissimus  fourfoi. 
Hi  sty  Aubergisti  rorum  coram  nobis  excipe  capcmes 
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podardici  geaeri,  ftir  graiaverimt  pectus,  legbcmibat 
in  secula  seculonun  sanctissimus  benedictut^"  said 
the  Norman. 

**  Amen !"  cried  the  innkeeper  from  the  bottom  of 
.  his  heart,  with  such  fervency  that  the  Fere  Alexis 
could  scarcely  maintain  his  gravity. 

The  Norman  now  proceeded  to  business,  and  putting 
down  his  ear  to  a  level  with  the  lips  of  G^ultier,  he 
once  more  desired  him  to  make  a  clear  breast. 

"  Oh^  mon  Pere^^  cried  GauUier,  "  Je  suis  unpauvre 
pScheur,  un  mis^able  r 

The  good  father  exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  and 
to  come  to  a  detail  of  his  cnmes. 

"  OA,  tnon  Pere,^  cried  he,  "  I  have  sold  cats  for 
rabbits,  and  more  especially  for  hares.  I  have  moist- 
ened an  o]d  hareskin  with  warm  water  and  bloodied  it 
with  chicken's  blood,  to  make  my  cats  and  my  badg- 
ers and  my  weasels  pass  for  what  they  really  were 
not  I  have  cooked  up  snakes  for  eels,  and  dressed 
vipers  en  mcttelot,  I  have  sold  bad  wine  of  Bois- 
marly  for  good  wine  of  Epemay  ;  and,  OA,  mon  Pire^ 
je  suis  un  pauvre  pecheur.^^ 

"  Well,  well,  get  on,"  cried  the  Norman  somewhat 
impatiently,  *^  FU  give  you  absolution  for  all  that.  All 
innkeepers  do  the  same.  But  what  more  have  you 
done  ?" 

**  Oh,  mon  Pere^  je  suis  un  pauvre  p4cheur^  pro- 
ceeded Gaultier  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  have  charged  my 
customers  twice  as  much  as  I  ought  to  charge.  I 
have  vowed  that  fish  was  dear  when  it  was  cheap ; 
and  I  have — " 

**  iViwn  de  Dieu  r  cried  the  Norman,  getting  out  of 
temper  with  the  recapitulation  of  Gaultier's  peccadil- 
loes. **  Nom  de  Dieu  !  that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of 
God,  I  abs<^ve  you  from  all  such  sins  as  are  common 
to  innkeepers,  ms^ters  of  taverns,  cooks,  aubergistes 
and  the  like -^  sins  of  profession  as  they  may  be  called 
—only  appointing  you  to  kneel  before  the  altar  of  your 
parish  church  fw  two  complete  hoiuis,  repeating  the 
Pater  and  the  Ave  during  the  whole  time,  b^  my  oi 
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^penance,**  thought  he,  **  for  making  me  hear  all  this 
nonsense. — ^But,  come,"  he  continued,  ^*  bring  up  the 
heavy  artillery — that  is,  let  me  hear  your  more  uncom- 
mon sins.  You  have  some  worse  things  upon  your 
conscience  than  any  you  have  told,  or  I  am  mistaken." 

*♦  OA,  mon  Pere !  OJh  tnon  bon  Pere  /"  groaned 
Gaultier,  ^Je  suis  un  pauvre  picheur,  un  miMirable.^ 

'*Now  it  comes,"  thought  the  Norman;  ^^Allons, 
aliens,  mon  filsy  ayez  courage  I  Peglise  est  pleine  de 
misiricordeJ*^ 

"  There  was  an  old  owl  in  the  bam,"  said  Gaultier, 
**  and  woodcocks  being  scarce — ^ 
I  "  Ventre  Saint  Gris !  this  will  never  come  to  an 
end ;"  cried  Marteville  to  himself,  "  Mais,  mon  jUs^ 
he  said  aloud,  *'  I  have  told  you,  all  that  is  pardoned. 
Speak,  can  you  charge  yourself  with  murder,  treason, 
conspiracy,  sorcery," — Gaultier  groaned — "  astrology," 
•^Gaultier  groaned  still  more  deeply — "  or  of  having 
concealed  any  such  crimes,  when  committed  by 
others  ?"  Gaultier  groaned  a  third  time.  The  Nor- 
man had  now  brought  him  to  the  point ;  and  after  much 
moaning,  hesitation,  and  agony  of  mind,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  privy  to  a  meeting  of  sorcerers. 
Nay,  that  he  had  even  conducted  a  notorious  astrolo- 
ger, a  little  man  in  gray,  on  the  road  to  meet  the  defunct 
Pdre  Le  Rouge  and  his  companion  the  devil,  at  the  old 
Ch&teau  of  St.  Loup ;  and  that  it  was  his  remorse  of 
conscience  for  this  crime,  together  with  his  terror  at 
revealing  it,  after  the  menaces  of  the  sorcerer,  that 
had  thrown  him  into  the  lamentable  state  in  which  he 
then  lay. 

By  degrees,  the  Norman  drew  from  him  every  par- 
ticular, and.  treasuring  them  up  in  his  memory,  he 
hastened  to  give  the  suffering  innkeeper  absolution; 
which,  though  not  performed  in  the  most  orthodox 
manner,  quite  satisfied  Gaultier ;  who  concluded,  that 
any  little  difference  of  form  from  that  to  which  he  had 
been  used,  proceeded  from  the  Norman  being  a  Jesuit 
and  a  direeteur ;  and  he  afterward  was  heard  to  de- 
clare, that  the  Pdre  Alexis  was  the  most  pious  and 
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•aintly  of  men,  and  that  one  abtolniion  from  him ' 
worth  a  hnndred  from  any  <me  else ;  although  the  curS 
-of  the  village,  when  he  heard  the  method  in  which  it 
had  been  administered,  pronomiced  it  to  be  heterodox 
and  heretical,  and  in  short  a  damnaUe  error. 

And  here  be  it  remarked,  that  a  neighbouring  euri 
having  taken  up  the  quarrel  of  P^re  Alexis,  and  pro- 
nounced his  form  to  be  the  right  one,  a  violent  contro- 
versy ensued,  which  raged  in  Champagne  for  mxxpe 
tiian  fifty  years,  producing  nine  hundred  pamphlets, 
three  thousand  letters,  twenty  public  discussions,  and 
four  papal  bulls,  till  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  write  to  the  Jesuits  of  Alen^on,  and  demand 
their  authority  for  such  a  deviation  from  established 
rules  ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  administered 
absolution  like  every  one  else ;  and  that  they  never 
had  such  a  person  as  P^re  Alexis  belonging  to  their 
▼ery  respectable  and  learned  body. 

But  to  return  to  the  Norman.  As  soon  as  he  con- 
cluded all  the  ceremonies  he  thought  right  to  perform, 
{or  the  further  c<Hi8olation  of  Gaultier,  he  said  to  him, 
^  Fear  not,  my  son,  the  menaces  of  the  sorcerer ;  for 
I  forbid  all  evil  beings,  even  were  it  the  devil  himself^ 
to  lay  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  finger  upon  you ;  and 
moreover,  I  will  go  ^s  very  night  to  the  old  chateau 
of  St  Loup,  and  will  exorcise  Pdre  Le  Rouge  and 
drive  his  spirit  forth  from  the  place,  and,  morbleu  !  if 
he  dare  s^pear  to  me  1  will  take  him  by  the  beard, 
and  lead  him  into  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  all 
the  little  children  shall  drum  him  out  of  the  regiment— 
I  mean  out  of  the  town." 

With  this  bdkl  resolution.  Monsieur  Marteville  de-. 
scended  to  the  ground  floor,  and  communicated  his 
design  to  Louise  and  the  bourgeoises  who  were  sitting 
with  their  noses  together  over  a  flagon  of  vin  chaud, 
**  DonneM  moi  un  coup  de  vin^  said  he  ^  etfirai." 

But  Louise,  who  did  not  choose  to  trust  her  new 
husband  out  of  her  sight,  having  discovered  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  that  in  his  case  "  absence  was  worse  than 
death."  declared  she  would  go  with  him,  and  see  him 
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take  Pdre  Le  Rouge  by  the  beard.  The  Norman  re- 
monstrated, but  Louise  persisted  wi^  a  sort  of  sweet 
pertinacity  which  was  quite  irresistible,  and,  though 
somewhat  out  of  humour  with  her  obstinacy,  he  was 
obliged  to  consent. 

However,  he  growled  audibly,  while  she  assisted  to 
disembarrass  him  of  his  long  black  robe  ;  and  probably, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  assumed  character,  would  have 
accompanied  his  opposition  with  more  than  one  of 
those  elegant  expletives  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
season  his  discourse.  Louise,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
still  maintained  her  point,  and  the  horses  being  brought 
forth,  the  bags  were  placed  on  their  backs,  and  the 
Norman  and  his  spouse  set  forth  for  the  old  chateau  of 
St.  Loup,  taking  care  to  repeat  their  injunction  to  the 
landlady  not  to  discover  their  real  characters  to  any 
one,  as  the  business  of  the  pire  directeur  required  the 
utmost  secrecy. 

The  landlady  promised  devoutly  to  comply,  and 
having  seen  her  guests  depart,  entered  the  public  room, 
where  several  of  the  peasantry  had  by  this  time  as- 
sembled, and  told  every  one  in  a  whisper  that  the  tall 
gentleman  they  had  seen  get  on  horseback  was  the 
Pdre  Alexis,  directtur  of  the  Jesuits  of  Alen^on,  and 
that  the  lady  was  Mademoiselle  Louise  de  Grackmag- 
nole,  sa  pemtente.  Immediately,  they  all  ran  in  differ- 
ent directions,  some  to  the  door,  some  to  the  window, 
to  see  so  wonderful  a  pair  as  the  Pere  Alexis  and  his 
penitente.  The  bustle,  rushing,  and  chattering  which 
succeeded,  and  which  the  landlady  could  no  way  abate, 
called  the'  attention  of  the  Sieiur  Marteville,  who,  not 
particularly  in  a  good  humour  at  being  contradicted  by 
Louise,  was  so  much  excited  into  anger  by  the  gaping 
of  the  multitude,  that  he  had  wellnigh  drawn  the  por- 
tentous Toledo,  which  hung  by  his  side,  and  returned 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  presenting  his  person  rather 
nearer  than  they  might  have  deemed  agreeable.  He 
bridled  in  his  wrath,  however,  or  rather,  to  change  the 
£gure,  kept  it  in  store  for  some  future  occasion ;  and 
consoling  himself  with  a  few  internal  cursesi  in  which 
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Louise  had  bar  share,  he  nide  on  and  soon  airived  at 
that  part  of  the  wood  which  we  have  ahready  said  was 
named  the  Sorcerer's  Grore. 

Of  the  unheard-of  adyentores  which  there  befel  him, 
the  giants  that  he  slew,  and  the  monsters  that  he  over- 
came, we  shall  treat  in  a  future  chapter, — ^turning  our  at- 
tention at  present  to  other  important  suhjeets  w^h  call 
londly  for  detaiL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Beinf  a  chapter  ci  ezplanatioiis,  which  the  reader  has  no  occaaioa 
to  paraae  if  lie  underataiida  the  atory  without  it 

'<  Great  news !  Cinq  Mars  !**  exclaimed  F(mtrailles. 
^  Great  news  !  the  cardinal  is  sick  to  the  death,  and 
goes  without  loss  of  time  to  Tarascon :  he  trembles 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.*' 

Cinq  Mars  was  stretched  upon  thre^  chairs,  the 
farthest  of  which  he  kept  balanced  on  its  edge  by  the 
weight  of  his  feet,  idly  rocking  it  backwards  and  for- 
waids,  iidule  his  mind  was  deeply  buried  in  one  of  the 
weak  romances  of  the  day,  the  reading  which  was  a 
favourite  aqiusemei^  with  the  master  of  the  horse,  at 
those  periods  when  the  energies  (^  his  mind  seemed  to 
sleep.  ^  Too  good  news  to  be  tme,  Fontrailles,"  he 
replied,  hardly  looking  up ;  *'  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
devil  never  dies." 

'*  That  may  be,"  answered  Fontrailles,  ^  but  never- 
theless, the  cardinal,  as  I  said,  is  dying,  and  goes  in- 
stantly to  Tarascon  to  try  another  climate." 

^  Why,  where  hast  thou  heard  all  ^s  ?  and  when 
didst  thou  come  from  Spain  ?"  demanded  Cinq  Mars, 
rousing  himself.     **  Thou  hast  made  good  speed." 

^  Had  I  not  good  reason  ?"  asked  the  other.  ^  But 
they  tell  me  that  I  must  question  you  for  news ;  for 
that  it  is  something  in  regard  to  your  fhendythe  yoifflf 
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Count  de  Blenau,  which  has  to  deeply  struck  the 
cardinal." 

•*Well  then,  I  will  give  the  story,  in  true  heroic 
•tyle,**  answered  Cinq  Mars,  tossing  the  book  from  him. 
**  Thou  dost  remember,  O  my  friend !"  he  continued, 
imitating  the  language  of  the  romance  he  had  just  been 
'  reading,  '*  how  stormy  was  the  night,  when  last  I  parted 
^m  thee,  at  the  old  Gh&teau  of  Mesnil  St.  Loup ;  and 
if  the  thunder-clouds  passed  away,  and  left  the  sky 
dear  and  moonlighted,  it  was  but  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
still  more  violent  tempest.  For,  long  after  thou  wert 
snugly  housed  at  Troyes,  De  Thou  and  myself  were 
galtoping  on  through  the  storm  of  night  The  rain 
^11,  me  li^tning  glanced,  the  thunder  rolled  over  head, 
and  the  way  seemed  doubly  long,  and  the  forest  doubly 
dreary,  when  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  the  red  fire  of 
heaven,  I  descried  some  one,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
come  rapidly  towards  us." 

*'  Come,  come,  Cinq  Mars  !*'  exclaimed  Fontrailles, 
**  for  grace,  leave  the  laijd  of  romance — remember  I 
have  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  not  much  time  to  tell  it 
in.  Truce  with  imagination  therefore,  for  we  have 
more  serious  work  before  us." 

**  It's  truth — ^it's  truth,  thou  unbelieving  Jew,"  cried 
Cinq  Mars.  **  No  romance,  I  can  assure  you.  Well, 
soon  as  this  white  horseman  saw  two  others  winding 
^eir  way  towards  him,  he  suddenly  reined  in  hisi^ast, 
and  turning  round,  galloped  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go. 
Now,  if  curiosity  be  a  failing,  it  is  one  I  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  so,  clapping  spurs  to  my  horse,  after 
him  I  went,  full  faster  than  he  ran  away.  As  for  De 
Thou,  he  calls  out  after  me,  loud  enough  to  drown  the 
thunder,  crying,  *  Cinq  Mars,  where  are  you  going  ?— 
in  God*s  name  stop — ^We  inog  the  place  is  full  of 
banditti — ^If  these  are  robbers,^ey  may  murder  you,* 
and  so  on ;  but  finding  that  I  did  not  much  heed,  he 
also  was  smitten  with  a  galloping  fit,  and  so  we  followed 
0ach  other,'  like  a  procession,  though  with  no  proces- 
sion pace :  the  white  horseman  first — ^I  next — and  De 
Thoa  last — ^with  about  a  hundred  yards  between  eaoh 
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of  U8 — going  all  at  full  speed,  to  the  great  peril  of  otir 
necks,  and  no  small  danger  of  our  heads  from  ^e 
boughs.  I  was  best  mounted  however,  on  my  stout 
black  horse  Sloebeny — ^you  know  Sloebeny ; — and  so 
distancing  De  Thou  all  to  nothing,  I  began  to  come 
closer  to  my  white  horseman,  who,  finding  that  he 
could  not  get  off,  gradually  pulled  in,  and  let  me  come 
up  with  him.  *  Well,  sir,'  said  he  directly,  with  all 
possible  coolness — *  you  have  ridden  hard  to-ni^t' — 
'  In  truth,  I  have,  my  man,'  answered  I,  *  and  so  have 
you,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  why  you  did  so.' 
*  For  the  same  reason  that  you  did,  I  suppose,'  replied 
the  boy,  for  such  it  was  ^irho  spoke. — ^  And  what  reason 
is  that  V  I  asked. — *  Because  we  both  liked  it,  I  sup> 
pose,'  replied  he. — '  That  may  be^^  answered  I ;  '  but 
we  ail  have  a  reason  for  our  likings.' — *•  True,  sir,'  said 
the  boy,  *  and  I  dare  say  yours  was  a  good  one ;  pray» 
believe  that  mine  was  so  also.' — All  the  time  h^  spoke, 
he  kept  looking  round  at  me,  till  at  last  he  got  a  good 
sight  of  my  face.  *  Are  not  you  Monsieur  d^Cinq 
Mars  V  cried  he  at  length.  *  Aiid  if  I  am,  what  follows 
then  V — ^  Why,  it  follows  that  you  are  the  person  I  want,* 
said  the  boy. — '  And  what  want  you  with  me  V — *  Who 
is  that  V  demanded  he,  pointing  to  De  Thou,  who  now 
came  up.  I  soon  satisfied  him  on  that  score,  and  he 
went  on.     ^  My  name  is  Henry  de  la  Mothe,  and  I  am 

?age^  your  good  friend,  the  Count  de  Blenau,  whom 
have  seen  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Bastille.' 
**  Now,  you  know,  Fontrailles,  how  dear  I  hold  D^ 
Blenau ;  so  you  may  guess  how  pleasantly  this  rang 
upon  my  ear.  My  first  question  to  the  page  was, 
whether  my  friend  had  sent  him  to  me.  *No,  no, 
seigneur,'  answered  the  boy ;  *  but  as  I  knew  you  loved 
my  master,  and  the  ku^  loved  you,  I  thought  it  best  to 
let  you  know,  in  case^>u  might  wish  to  serve  him. — 
He  was  taken  as  he  was  about  to  go  with  the  queen  to 
Chantilly,  and  they  would  not  let  me  or  any  other  go* 
with  him,  to  serve  him  in  prison.  So  I  cast  about  in 
my  mind,  how  I  could  serve  him  out  of  it,  and  eon- 
sequently  came  off  to  seek  yoa»* — '  But  how  did  yoa 
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know  where  to  find  me  f  demanded  I^  not  a  little  fearing 
that  our  movements  were  watched ;  but  the  boy  re- 
lieved me  from  that  by  answering,  *  Why,  sir,  there 
was  a  messenger  came  over  from  Ghantilly,  to  desire 
the  queen's  presence :  and  among  all  the  questions  I 
asked  him,  there  was  one  which  made  him  tell  me  that 
you  had  gone  to  Troyes,  upon  some  business  of  in- 
heritance, and  as  I  heard  that  the  path  through  this 
wood  would  save  me  a  league,  1  took  it,  hoping  to  reach 
the  town  UMiight.' 

'*  Well,  all  the  page's  news  vexed  me  not  a  little,  and 
I  thought  of  a  thousand  thiofs  to  relieve  De  Blenau 
ere  1  could  fix  on  any.  But  it  happened,  as  it  often 
does  in  this  world,  that  chance  durected  me  when 
reasoning  failed.  Having  made  the  best  of  my  way,  I 
arrived  with  De  Thou  and  the  boy  at  Chantilly,  at  the 
hour  of  nine  the  next  night,  and  passing  towards  my  own 
apartments  in  the  palace,  I  saw  the  king's  cabinet  open, 
and  on  inquiry,  found  that  he  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest. 
My  resolution  was  instantly  taken ;  and  without  waiting 
even  to  dust  my  boots,  I  went  just  as  I  was,  to  pay  my 
duty  to  his  majesty.  My  short  absence  had  done  me 
no  harm  with  Louis,  who  received  me  with  more  grace 
than  ever ;  so  while  the  newness  was  on,  I  dashed  a 
die  subject  next  my  heart  at  once.  Like  a  well-brec 
falcon,  I  soared  my  full  pitch,  hovered  an  instant  in 
my  pride  of  place,  and  Uien  stooped  at  once#with 
irresistible  force.  In  short,  Fontrailles,  for  the  first 
time  I  believe  in  my  life,  I  boasted.  I  told  Louis  how 
I  loved  him ;  I  counted  over  the  services  I  had  done 
him.  His  noble  heart — ^you  may  smile,  sir,  but  he  has 
a  noble  heart — ^was  touched ;  I  saw  it,  and  gave  him  a 
moment  to  think  over  all  old  passages  of  affection  be- 
tween us,  and  to  combine  them  with  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  and  then  I  told  him  thaifeiy  friend — ^my  bosom 
friend — ^was  suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  the  cardinal, 
and  demanded  his  favour  for  De  Blenau.  *  What  can 
X  do.  Cinq  Mars  V  demanded  he,  *  you  know  I  must 
follow  the  advice  of  my  minisiers  and  counsellors.' 

'^  It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,"  exclaimed 
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Fontrailles,  eagerly ;  •*  I  hope  you  seized  it.** — **  I  did,* 
replied  Cinq  Mars.  '  ''I  plied  him  hard  on  ev^ry  point 
that  could  shake  the  influence  of  Richelieu.  I  showed 
him  the  shameful  bondage  he  suffered.  I  told  him, 
that  if  he  allowed  the  sovereign  power,  placed  by  God 
in  his  hands^  to  be  abused  by  another,  he  was  as  guilty 
as  if  he  misused  it  himself;  and  then  I  said — 'I  plead 
alone  for  the  innocent,  sire.  Hear  De  Blenau  your- 
self, axd  if  you  find  him  guilty,  bring  him  to  the  block 
at  once.  But  if  he  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  (kath, 
I  will  trust  that  your  majesty's  justice  will  instantly 
set  him  free.'  Well,  the  king  not  only  promised  thai 
he  would  go  to  Paris  and  examine  De  Blenau  himself, 
but  he  added,  *  And  I  will  be  firm,  Cinq  Mars ;  I  know 
the  power  is  in  my  own  hands,  and  I  will  exert  it  to 
save  your  friend,  if  he  be  not  criminal.' 

*'  This  was  all  fair,  Fontrailles ;  I  could  desire  no 
more  ;  but  Louis  even  outdid  my  expectation.     Some« 
thing  had  already  irritated  him  against  the  cardinal— 
I  tliink  it  was  the  banishment  of  Clara  de  Hauteford. 
^However,  he  went  to  the  Bastille  with  Richelieu,  Cha- 
ivigni,  and  others  of  the  council.     Of  course  I  was  not 
{admitted ;  but  I  heard  all  that  passed  from  one  who 
iftvas  present.     De  Blenau  bore-  hijn  nobly  and  bravely, 
cond  downright  refused  to  answer  any  questions  about 
"the  queen,  without  her  majesty's  own  commands. 
Well ;  Richelieu,  according  to  custom,  was  for  giving 
him  the  torture  instantly.     But  the  king  had  many 
good  reasons  for  not  suffering  that  to  be  done.     Be- 
sides wishing  to  pleasure  me,  and  being  naturally 
averse  to  cruelty,  he  had  a  lingering  inclination  to 
cross  Richelieu ;  and  De  Blenau's  firmness  set  him  a 
good  example:  so  the  cardinal  was  overruled;  and 
the  queen's  commands  to  De  Bl^iau  to  confess  all 
being  easily  procuredphe  owned  that  he  had  forwarded 
letters  from  her  majesty  to  her  brother  the  King  of 
Spain.     Now,  you  see,  Richelieu  was  angry,  a&d 
irritated  at  being  thwarted;  and  he  did  the  most  foolish 
thing  that  man  ever  did ;  for  though  he  saw  that  Ixmia 
was  roused,  and  just  in  the  humour  to  cross  him,  he 
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fol  up,  and  not  considering  the  king's  presence,  at , 
once  pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  De  Ble- 1 
nau,  as  if  the  sovereign  power  had  been  entirely  his  . 
own,  without  consulting  Louis,  or  asking  his  approba-d 
tion  at  all.    Though,  God  knows,  the  king  cares  little}, 
enough  about  using  his  power,  of  course  he  does  not)^ 
like  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  cipher  before  his  own 
council;  and  accordingly  he  revoked  the  cardinal's,, 
sentence,  without  hesitation,  sending  De  Blenau,  merely  o 
for  form's  sake,  into  Bourbon,  -and  then  rising,  he  broke  t 
up  the  council,  treating  Richelieu  with  as  scanty  con- 
sideration as  he  had  shown  himself.     By  Heaven! 
Fontrailles,  when  I  heard  it,  I  could  have  played  the 
fool  for  joy.    Richelieu  was  deeply  touched,  you  may 
suppose ;  and  what  with  his  former  ill-health  and  this 
new  blow,  he  has  never  been  himself  since ;  but  I 
knew  not  that  he  was  so  far  gone  as  you  describe." 

"It  is  so  reported  in  Paris,"  replied  Fontrailles, 
•*  and  he  has  become  so  humble  that  no  one  would 
know  him.  But  mark  me.  Cinq  Mars.  The  cardinal 
is  now  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  we  must 
urge  him  quickly  down ;  for  if  he  once  again  gain  the 
ascendency,  we  are  not  only  lost  for  ever,  but  his 
power  will  be  far  greater  than  it  was  before." 

"  He  will  never  rise  more  in  this  world,"  answered 
Cinq  Mars.  "  His  day,  I  trust,  is  gone  by:  his  health 
is  broken ;  and  the  king,  who.  always  hated  him,  now 
begins  to  fear  him  no  longer.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
strengthen  Louis's  resolution,  and  get  him  into  a  way 
of  thinking  for  himself.  And  now,  Fontrailles,  for  the 
news  from  Spain." 

*'  Why,  my  story  might  be  made  longer  than  yours, 
if  I  were  to  go  through  all  that  happened  to  me  on  the 
road.  It  was  a  long  and  barren  journey,  and  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  almost  starved  before  I  reached 
Madrid,  if  I  had  not  half-filled  my  bags  with  biscuits. 
However,  I  arrived  at  length,  and  not  without  some 
difficulty  found  a  place  to  lodge,  for  these  cold 
Spaniards  are  as  fearful  of  admitting  a  stranger  to 
their  house,  as  if  he  were  a  znan-tiger.     My  next  step 
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was  to  send  for  a  tailor,  and  to  hire  Hob  a  lacqnaii  or 
two,  one  of  whom  I  sent  instantly  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  pra3ring  an  audience  of  her,  which  was 
granted  immediately." 

'*  Why  thon  wert  not  mad  enou^  to  make  a  cmfi' 
dante  of  Madame  de  Cherreiise  ?^  exclaimed  Cinq 
Mars ;  '*  why,  it  is  canying  water  in  a  siere.  A 
thousand  to  one  she  makes  her  peace  with  Richelien, 
hy  telling  him  the  whole  story." 

^Fear  not,  Cinq  Mars,**  answered  Fontrailles. 
"  Hare  yon  yet  to  learn  that  a  woman*s  first  passi^m 
is  reyenge  t  To  such  extent  is  the  ha^od  of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  against  the  cardinal,  that  I  beliere,  were 
she  asked  to  sacrifice  one  of  her  beautiful  hands,  ^ 
would  do  it,  if  it  would  but  conduce  to  his- ruin." 

Cinq  Mars  sho<^  his  head,  still  doubting  the  pro- 
priety of  what  had  been  done ;  but  FontraiUes  pro* 
ceeded. 

**  However,  I  told  her  nothing ;  she  knew  it  all  be- 
fore I  set  foot  in  Spain.  You  must  know.  King  Philip 
is  a  monarch  no  way  insensible  to  female  charms,  ai^ 
the  duchess  is  too  lovely  to  pass  unnoticed  anywhere. 
The  consequences  are  natural ;  &  lady  of  her  rank 
having  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  of  course  the 
king  must  pay  her  every  attention.  He  is  alwayB 
with  her — ^has  a  friendship,  a  penchant,  an  affection 
for  her — call  it  what  you  will,  but  it  is  that  sort  of 
feeling  which  makes  a  man  tell  a  woman  everything : 
and  thus  very  naturally  our  whole  correspondence  has 
gone  direct  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  My  object  in 
first  asking  to  see  her,  was  only  to  gain  an  immediate 
audience  of  tho  kiiig,  which  she  can  always  command ; 
but  when  I  found  that  she  knew  ^be  whole  business, 
of  course  I  made  her  believe  that  I  came  for  the  ex 
press  purpose  of  consulting  her  upon  it.  Her  vanity 
was  flattered.  She  became  more  Uian  ever  convinced 
that  she  was  a  person  of  infinite  consequence  and 
acknowledged  discernment;  entered  heart  and  hand 
into  all  our  schemes  ;  stuck  out  her  pretty  little  fiwt, 
and  made  me  buckle  her  shoe ;  brou^t  me  speedily 
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to  the  king's  pte&encfe,  and  ttiade  him  consent  to.  all  I 
wished;  got  the  treaty  signed  and  sealed,  and  sent 
me  ba<ik  to  France  with  thy  object  accomplished,  re- 
maining herself  fully  convinced  that  she  is  at  the  head 
of  the  most  formidable  Conspiracy  that  ever  was  formed, 
and  that  future  ages  will  celebrate  her  talents  for  diplo-^ 
macy  and  intrigue." 

Cinq  Mars,  though  not  fldly  satisfied  at  the  admis- 
sion of  so  liffht  a  being  as  Madame  de  Chevreuse  into 
secrets  of  such  importance,  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  account  his  companion  gave ;  and  as  it  was  in  vain 
to  regret  what  was  dolie,  he  turned  to  the  'present, 
asking  what  was  to  be  done  next.  "  No  time  is  now 
to  be  lost,"  said  he.  "  For  the  whole  tianger  is  now 
incurred,  and  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  fruitless." 

**  Certainly  not,"  answered  Fontrailles.  "  You  must 
ply  the  king  hard  to  procure  his  consent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  next  place  a  counterpart  of  the  treaty 
must  be  signed  by  all  the  confederates,  and  sent  into 
Spain,  for  which  I  have  pledged  my  word ;  and  an- 
other, similarly  signed,  must  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon  in  Itdy.  But  who  will  carry  it  to  the  duke  ? 
that  is  the  question.     I  cannot  absent  myself  again." 

**I  will  provide  a  messenger,"  said  Cinq  Mars. 
"  There  is  an  Italian  attached  to  ftiy  service,  named 
Ville  Grande,  a  sort  of  half-bred  gentleman,  who,  lack- 
ing gold  himself,  hangs  upon  ahy  who  will  feed  him. 
They  laugh  at  him  here  for  his  long  mustachios,  and 
his  longer  rapier ;  but  if  he  tell  truth,  his  rapier  has 
done  good  service ;  so,  as  this  will  be  ah  undertaking 
of  danger,  he  shall  have  it,  as  he  says  he  seeks  but  to 
distinguish  himself  in  my  service,  and,  being  an  Italian, 
he  knows  the  country  to  which  he  is  going." 

"  If  you  can  trust  him,  be  it  so,"  replied  Fontrailles, 
*'  At  present  let  us  look  to  other  considerations.  We 
must  seek  to  strengthen  our  party  by  all  means ;  for 
though  circumstances  seem  to  combine  to  favour  us, 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  change.  Do 
you  think  that  the  queen  could  be  brought  to  join  us  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  P'  replied  the  master  of  the  horse ; 
^     -.     10  .' 
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*^  and  if  she  would,  to  us  it  would  be  far  more  danger- 
ous than  advantageous.  She  has  no  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  king — she  has  no  separate  authority ;  and 
besides,  though  Richelieu's  avowed  enemy,  she  is  so 
cautious  of  giving  offence  to  Louis,  that  she  would 
.  ccmsent  to  nothing  that  was  not  openly  warranted  by 
him." 

'^  But  suppose  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,''  said  FontraiUes,  "  would  it  not  be  every  thing 
in  our  favour  to  have  in  our  hands  the  queen  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne." 

'♦True,"  answered  Cinq  Mars;  "but  if  we  are 
driven  to  such  extremity,  she  will  be  obliged  to  de- 
clare for  some  party,  and  that  of  necessity  must  be 
ours;  for  she  will  never  side  with  Richelieu.  We 
can  also  have  her  well  surrounded  by  her  friends,  and 
seize  upon  the  Dauphin  should  the  case  require  it." 

**  What  say  you,  then,  to  trying  the  Count  de  Blenau  t 
He  is  your  friend.  He  is  brav©,  expert  in  war,  and 
.  just  such  a  man  as  leads  the  blind  multitude.  But 
more,  he  is  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  has  much  credit 
in  Languedoc." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  Cinq  Mars,  thoughtfully,  "  I 
do  not  know.  De  Blenau  would  never  betray  us,  even 
if  he  refused  to  aid  our  scheme.  But  I  much  think 
his  scruples  would  go  further  than  even  De  Thou's. 
I  have  often  remarked,  he  has  that  sort  of  nicety  in  his 
ideas  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into  any  thing 
which  may,  by  even  a  remote  chance,  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  name."  * 

"  Well,  we  can  try  him  at  all  events,"  said  Fon- 
traiUes. '*  You,  Cinq  Mars,  can  ask  him  whether  he 
will  join  the  liberators  of  his  country." 

"  No,  FontraiUes,"  answered  the  master  of  the  horse 
in  a  decided  tone  ;  "  no,  I  wiU  not  do  it.  Claude  de 
Blenau  is  a  man  by  whom  I  should  not  like  to  be  re- 
fused.  Besides,  I  should  hesitate  to  involve  him, 
young  and  noble-hearted  as  he  is,  in  a  scheme  which 
might  draw  down  ruin  on  his  head." 

'♦  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Cinq  Mars,"  cried  Fon- 
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trailles,  with  real  astonishment  at  a  degree  of  gene- 
rosity of  which  he  could  find  no  trace  in  his  own 
bosom, "  of  what  are  you  dreaming?  Are  youphrensied  ? 
Why,  you  have  engaged  life  and  fortune,  hope  and 
happiness,  in  this  scheme  yourself,  and  can  you  love 
another  man  better  ?*' 

-  "  There  is  every  difference,  Fontrailles — every 
difference.  If  I  cut  my  own  throat,  I  am  a  fool  and  a 
madman,  granted ;  but  if  I  cut  the  throat  of  another 
man,  I  am  a  murderer,  which  is  somewhat  worse. 
But  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  I  have  embarked  in  this 
with  my  eyes  open,  and  it  is  my  own  fault.  There- 
fore, whatever  happens,  I  will  go  on  and  do  my  best 
for  our  success.  But  mark  me,  Fontrailles,  if  all  were 
to  come  over  again,  I  would  rather  lay  down  one  of 
my  hands,  and  have  it  chopped  off,  than  enter  into  any 
engagement  of  the  kind." 

A  cloud  came  over  the  brow  of  Fontrailles  for  a 
moment  and  a  gleam  of  rage  lighted  up  his  dark  gray 
eye,  which  soon,  however,  passed  away  from  his 
features,  though  the  rankling  passion  still  lay  at  his 
heart,  like  a  smouldering  fire,  which  wants  but  a  touch 
to  blaze  forth  and  destroy.  But  his  look,  as  I  have 
said,  was  soon  cleared  of  all-  trace  of  anger ;  and  he 
replied  with  that  show  of  cheerfulness  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  assume,  *'Well,  Cinq  Mars,  I  do  not  look 
upon  it  in  so  gloomy  a  light  as  you  do ;  though  per- 
haps, were  it  now  to  begin,  I  might  not  be  so  ready 
in  it  either,  for  the  chances  we  have  run  are  great ; 
but  these,  I  trust,  are  over,  and  every  thing  certainly 
looks  prosperous  at  present.  However,  there  is  no 
use  in  thinking  what  either  of  us  might  do  had  we  now 
our  choice.  We  are  both  too  far  engaged  to  go  back 
at  this  time  of  day ;  *so  let  us  think  alone  of  insuring 
success,  and  the  glory  of  having  attempted  to  free  our 
country  will  at  least  be  ours,  let  the  worst  befall  us." 
The  word  glory  was  never  without  its  effect  on  Cinq 
Mars.  It  was  his  passion,  and  was  but  the  more  vio- 
lent from  the  restraint  to  which  his  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  king  had  subjected  it,  seldom  having  been 
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enabled  to  display  in  their  proper  field  those  hi|^ 
qualities  which  he  possessed  as  a  soldier.  **  So  far 
you  are  right,  Fontrailles,"  replied  he;  **the  glory 
even  of  the  attempt  is  great,  and  we  liave  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  which  is  straightforward  to  cwnr 
object..  You,  do  every  thing  to  bind  the  fickle  god- 
dess to  our  cause,  and  so  will  I ;  but  thinking  as  I 
do,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  -heart  to  involve  De  Blenau. 
Manage  that  as  you  like ;  only  do  not  ask  me  to  do  it.^ 

*'  Oh,  that  is  easily  done,"  answered  Fontrailles, 
*•  without  your  bearing  any  part  in  it.  Of  course  each 
of  the  confederates  has  a  nght  to  invite  whomsoever 
he  may  think  proper  to  join  his  party,  and  it  would  be 
highly  dishonourable  of  any  other  to  dissuade  the^ 
person  so  invited  from  aiding  the  scheme  Oft  which  all 
our  lives  depend.  The  Count  de  Blenau,  I  think  you 
say,  is  npw  retired  to  Bourbon.  There  also  is  the* 
Puke  of  Orleans,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
broach  the  subject  to  the  count  without  implicating 
you." 

Cinq  Mars  stsgrted  from  his  seat,  and  began  pacing 
the  room  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  feeling  an 
undefined  sensation  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  plans  of 
Fontrailles,  yet  hardly  knowing  how  to  oppose  them- 
**  Well,  well,"  said  he  at  length ;  "  it  is  yoiur  business, 
not  mine ;  and  besides,  I  do  not  in.  the  least,  think  that 
De  Blenau  will  listen  to  you  for  a  moment.  JEie  has 
other  things  to  think  of.  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont 
is  absent,  andno  one  knows  where  ;  and  he  must  soon 
hear  of  it." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Fontrailles,  **  I  will 
try.  And  now.  Cinq  Mars,  let  me  touch  upon  aether 
point ;"  and  the  wily  conspirator  prepared  al|.  his  pow^ 
ers  to  work*  upon  the  mind  of  his  less  cautious  com>- 
panion,  and  to  urge  him  on  to  an  attempt  which  had 
already  been  the  object  of  more  than  one  conspiracy 
in  that  day,  but  whichi  by  some  imaccountable  means, 
had  always  failed  without  any  apparent  difficulty  ot 
obstacle.  This  was  no  other  than  the  assassination 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  and  those  who  read  tb« 
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memoirs  of  the  faction-breathing  Gondi,  or  any  other 
of  the  historical  records  of  the  time,  will  wonder  how, 
without  any  precaution  for  his  personal  safety,  Riche- 
lieu escaped  the  many  hands  that  were  armed  for  his 
destruction. 

Princes  and  nobles,  warriors  and  politicians  had 
thought  it  no  crime  to  undertake  the  death  of  this 
tyrant  minister ;  but  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
mind  of  Cinq  Mars  so  opposite  to  every  thing  base  and 
treacherous,  that  Fontrailles  feared  to  approach  boldly 
the  proposal  he  was  about  to  make.  "  Let  us  suppose, 
my  noble  friend^"  said  he,  in  that  slow  and  energetic 
manner  which  often  lends  authority  to  bad  argument, 
''that  all  our  schemes  succeed — that  the  tyrant  is 
stripped  of  the  power  he  has  so  abused — that  the  tiger 
in  enveloped  in  our  toils.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we 
to  content  ourselves  with  having  caught  him?  Are 
we  only  to  hold  him  for  a  moment  in  our  power,  and 
then  to  set  him  loose  again,  once  more  to  ravage 
France,  and  to  destroy  ourselves  ?  And  if  we  agree 
to  hold  him  in  captivity,  where  shall  we  find  chains 
sufficient  to  bind  him,  or  a  cage  in  which  we  can  con- 
fine him  with  security,  when  there  are  a  thousand 
other  tigers  of  his  race  ready  to  attack  the  hunters  of 
their  fellow  1" 

*'I  propose  nothing  of  the  kind,"  answered  Cinq 
Mars;  "once  stripped  of  his  authority,  let  him  be 
ajraigned  for  the  crimes  which  he  has  committed,  and 
sufier  the  death  he  has  merited.  The  blood  of  thousands 
will  cry  out  for  justice,  and  his  very  creatures  will 
spurn  Uie  monster  that  they  served  from  fear." 

"  Then  you  think  him  worthy  of  death,"  said  Fon- 
trailles, in  that  kind  of  undecided  manner  which 
showed  that  he  felt  he  was  treading  oft'  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Worthy  of  death !"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars ;  **  who 
can  doubt  it  ? — Fontrailles,  what  is  it  that  you  mean  ? 
You  speak  as  if  there  was  something  in  your  mind  that 
you  know  not  how  to  discover.  Speak,  man.  What 
ia  it  you  would  say  V^ 
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"Who  will  deny  that  Brutos  was  a  patriot T  sai4 
Fontrailles ;  *Ka  brave,  a  noble,  and  a  glorious  man  t 
And  Brutus  stabbed  Caesar  in  the  Capitol! — Cinq 
Mars,  when  the  freedom  of  our  country  is  at  stake, 
shall  we  wait  tamely  till  we  have  preached  a  timid 
monarch  into  compliance,  or  drawn  a  foreign  power  to 
,  our  aid,  when  one — single — hand  could  do  th^  work  of 
justice,  and  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  has  lived  so 
much  too  long  T 

'^  Ha !''  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars,  starting  back,  and; 
la3ring  his  hand  upon  his  sword ;  ''  dost  thou  suppose 
me  an  assassin?  Art  thpu  one  thyself^  that  thou 
canst  so  well  gloze  over  murder  with  a  stale  tale  of 
antiquity! — Monsieur  de  Fontrailles,"  he  continued; 
more  calmly,  but  still  with  stern  indignation,  "  you 
have  mistaken  the  person  to  whpm  you  addressed: 
yourself.  Pardon  me.  We  will  speak  no  more  upon, 
this  subject,  lest  we  end  worse  friends  than, we  begari.** 

Fontrailles  was  not  a  common  hypocrite ;  he  saw  at 
once  that  on  this  point  persuasion  would  be  vain,  and 
defence  of  his  first  proposal  would  but  leave  the  worse 
impression  oft  the  mind  of  his  companion ;  and  there- 
fore his  determination  was  formed  in  a  moment  to  take 
up  the  exact  reverse  position  to  that  which  he  had 
just  occupied,  and  if  possible  to  force  Cinq  Mars  into 
a  belief  that  the  proposals  had  only  been  made  to  try 
him.  The  first  wUd  start  qf  his  companion  had  caused, 
Fontrailles  to  draw  bacl^  almost  in  fear ;  but  instantly 
recovering  himself,  like  a  well-trained  actor,  every 
muscle  of  whose  face  is  under  command,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Cinq  Mars,  and  instead  of.  any  sign  of  anger 
or  disappointment,  he  threw  into  his  countenance  an 
expression  of  gratified  admiration.  "  Cinq  Mars,  my 
noble  friendj'*  he  exclaimed,  opening  his  arms  to 
embrace  him  as  the  other  concluded ;  "  you  are  the 
man  I  thought  you!  Pardon  n\e.  if  I  h^ve  sought  to 
try  you !  but  when  I  heard  you  propose  to  eflect  the 
cardinal's  life  by  our  plans,  I  knew  not  how  far  that 
idea  might  lead  you,  and  I  wished  to  be  sure  of  the 
man  wi&  whom  I  was  so  deeply  jsngaged.    I  declsg'e 
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before  Heaven,  that  had' I  found  that  you  proposed  to 
do  Richelieu  to  death  by  aught  but  legal  means,  I 
should  have  been  deeply  grieved,  and  would  have  fled 
kom  France  wheree'er  my  fortone  might  lead,  leaving 
you  to  follow  your  plans  as  best  as  you  might.  But  I 
am  now  satisfied,  and  demand  your  pardon  for  having 
ever  doubted  you," 

Cinq  Mars  suffered  the  embrace  which  Fontrailles 
proffered,  but  returned  it  coldly.  Acting  is  ever  acting, 
however  near  it  may  approach  to  nature ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  hyprocritical  art  of  which  Fontrailles 
was  a  master,  and  which  he  took  care  to  exert  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  mind  of  Cinq  Mars  still  retained 
its  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  so  closely  linked  his  fate.  ^^  If  he  is  &  villain," 
thought  the  master  of  the  horse,  ''he  is  a  most  black 
and  consummate  villain  f  and  though  they  parted  ap- 
parently Mends,  the  recollection  of  that  morning's 
conversation  still  haunted  the  imagination  of  Cinq 
Mars  like  some  ill  vision ;  nor  did  the  impression 
cease  with  his  waking  thoughts,  but  visited  him  even 
during  the  hours  of  repose,  m^yting  him  believe  him- 
self chained  in  a  dungeon  with  Fontrailles  standing 
over  him,  turning  a  dagger  round  and  round  in  his 
heart,  while  ever  and  anon  he  criedj  *'  Thou  art  a  mur- 
derer!'* 


CHAPTER  X. 

'Which  evinces  the  necessity  of  saying  No ;  and  shows  what  it  is  to 
hunt  upon  a  wrong  scent. 

In  journeying  onward. towards  the  Bourbonnois,  the 
thoughts  of  De  Blenau  had  full  time  to  rest  upon  the 
late  occurrences ;  and  though  these  had  been  of  such, 
a  fearful'  nattd's,  yet  so  rapkBy  had  they  passed,  that 
dangers  and  sorrows,  prisons  and  trials«  floated  before 
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hit)  remembrance  like  a  confused  and  uncertain  dream ; 
and  it  required  an  effort  to  fix  all  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  their  correct  position,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  motives  of  the  principal  actors  in  those 
events  which  had  so  deeply  affected  himself. 

This,  when  he  could  turn  his  mind  from  happier 
contemplations,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  his 
thoughts  ;  and  more  especially  in  reflecting  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  king,  De  Blenau  imagined  that  he  could 
perceive  a  regular  design  in  every  part  of  the  mon« 
arch's  behaviour,  which  in  truth  it  did  not  possess. 
Under  this  view  he  was  left  to  conclude,  that  ho  had 
been  ordered  to  retire  to  Bourbon  for  the  specific  rea- 
son that  he  had  there  no  acquaintance  or  influence 
which  could  be  dangerous  to  the  government ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  Louis  not  wishing  to  reverse  the 
cardinal's  sentence  entirely,  by  freely  pardoning  De 
Blenau,  had  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  mentioned 
any  province  that  suggested  itself.    However  that  might 
be,  it  so  happened  that  De  Blenau  was  hardly  known 
to  any  individual  within  ^e  limits  to  which,  by  the 
king's  command,  he  was  bound  to  confine  himself. 
Nor  did  he  feel  any  additional  uncomfort  in  the  prospect 
of  passing  a  short  space  of  time  in  comparative  soli- 
tude ;  for  his  mind  was  not  likely  to  be  well  attuned  to 
society,  while  constrained  to  absent  himself  from  those 
he  loved  best ;  and  he  was  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise, that  the  time  of  his  separation  from  Pauline  would 
be  passed  without  the  annoyance  of  associating  with 
people  to  whom  he  was  indifferent. 

De  Blenau's  first  care,  on  arriving  at  Moulines,  was 
to  write  to  Pauline  de  Beaumont. 

Fancy  might  easily  supply  his  letter,  which  is  other- 
wise irrecoverably  gone  ;  but  as  each  reader's  imagina- 
tion will  do  more  justice  to  it,  according  to  his  own 
taste,  than  mine  could  do,  I  will  leave  it  unvrritten  here, 
especially  as  I  have  undertaken  to  commemorate  truth 
only ;  and  I  really  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Suf* 
fice  it  that  it  was  full  of  all  that  s^ectien,  and  gratitude 
and  hope,  and  delight  could  suggest,  aiki  gave  a  bright 
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{ttcture  of  a  bright  and  happy  mind.  As  couriers  and 
posts  in  those  days  were  as  different  from  such  things 
at  present,  as  the  first  wooden  clock  was  from  a  modem 
chronometer,  Do  Blenau  did  not  choose  to  trust  his 
letter  to  the  uncertain  conveyance  of  the  government 
carrier,  or,  as  he  was  then  called,  the  ordinaire  ;  but 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  page  Henry  de 
la  Mothe,  he  sent  him  forth  upon  a  journey  to  St. 
Gormain,  with  orders  to  deliver  many  a  kind  greeting 
to  Paulines  in  person,  and  to  bring  back  an  answer  with 
all  speeds 

The  boy  set  out,  and  De  Blenau,  flattering  himself 
wiUi  the  idea  that  his  banishment  from  court  would 
not  be  of  any  long  continuance,  took  his  residence  for 
the  time  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Moulins, 
contenting  himself  with  an  old  chateau,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  very  willing — ^his  fortune  and  his.  castle 
both  being  somewhat  decayed — -to  sacrifice  his  pride 
of  birth,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  remuneration 
froni  the  y<Mmg  count. 

Here  De  Blenau  had  dwelt  some  time,  waiting  the 
return  of  his  messenger,  and  in  possession  of  that  quiet 
9iQlitude  mos;t  consonant  to  his  feelings,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  billet  left  at  his  gate  by  a"  horseman,' 
who  waited  not  to  be  questioned,  but  rode  away  imme- 
^ately,^  after  having  delivered  it.  The  note  itself 
injerely  contained  a  i^equest,  that  the  Count  de  Blenau 
WOi^d  i;ide  in  the  direction  of  St.  Amand  on  the  fol- 
}Qi«^i9g  evening,  at  the  hour  of  four,  when  he  would 
meet  vritk^one  who  had  business  of  impo^rtance  to  com- 
municate. The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  De  Blenau  at  first  hesitated  virhether  to  obey  the 
suniimons  or  not ;  buA  curiosity  has  a  thousand  ways  of 
9trengthenji)g  itself,  and  at  last  he  reasoned  himself 
into  a  beliefs  that  whatever  it  might  be,  no  harm  cqfuld 
accrue  from)  his  conqpUance. 

Apcordingly,  on  the  following  evening,  as  the  hour 
ix&w,  niear,  he  mounted  hia  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  uf^al  attfdudants,  proceeded  towards  St.  Amand. 
Haying  rid4§n  m  fer  Tmw^  than  ai»,  hour  wi^jwmt  meet- 
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ing  any  one  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant,  he  began  to 
accuse  himself  for  having  been  the  dupe  of  what  mi^ 
prove  some  fooUsh  joke.  He  had  even  reined  in  his 
horse  with  the  purpose  of  returning,  when  he  perceived 
a  person  approaching  on  horseback,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing a  sort  of  carelessness,-— even  perhaps,  slovenliness 
of  manner  and  carriage — had  about  him  that  undefina- 
ble  air,  which  in  all  ages,  iemd  in'  every  g^se,  denotes  ^ 
a  gentleman,  and  a  distinguished  one.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  he  came  near,  that  De  Blenau  recognised 
Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  time.  The  moment  he  did  remember  him,  he 
gave  him  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  saluting  him 
respectAilly,  was  passing  on,  never  dreaming  that  the 
summons  he  had  received  could  have  proceeded  from 
him. 

**  Grood  day,  Monsienr  de  Blenau.  You  are  close 
upon  the  hour,**  said  the  duke,  drawing  up  his 
horse,  and  at  once  allowing  the  count  to  understand 
that  it  was  with  him  that  i^e  appointment  had  been 
made. 

**  I  was  not  aware,"  replied  De  Blenau,  •*  that  the 
summons  which  I  received  last  night  was  from  so 
honourable  a  hand,  or  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  obeying." 

**  Why,  that  is  right,"  said  the  duke.  "  The  truth  is, 
I  wished  much  to  see  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  upon  a  ' 
business  wherein  you  may  iH>t  only  be  of  much  service 
to  yourself  and  me,  but  also  to  your  country.  We  will 
ride  on,  if  you  please  ;  and  as  we  go,  I  will  explain 
myself  farther." 

De  Blenau  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  with  the  duke ; 
but  the  w^uning  which  Ghavigni  had  given  him,  came 
strongly  into  his  mind ;  and  Gaston  of  Orleans  was 
too  famous  for  the  unfortunate  conspiracies  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  for  De  Blenau  to  think  with  aught 
but  horror,  of  acting  in  any  way  with  a  man,  the  weak 
Tersatility  of  whose  disposition  )iad  already  brought 
more  than  one  of  his  friends  to  the  scaffold.  He  there* 
fore  waited  for  the  duke's  communication,  determined 
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to  cut  it  short  as  soon  as  propriety  admitted ;  and  even 
to  deviate  from  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  rather  than 
become  the  confidant  of  a  prince,  whose  station  was 
his  sole  title  to  reverence. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me.  Monsieur  de  Blenau," 
said  the  duke,  after  having  waited  a  m<nnent  or  two 
for  some  reply.  *'  Are  you,  sir,  inclined  to  serve  yout 
country ;  or  is  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  your  good 
friend  r 

"  That  I  am  inclined  to  serve  my  country,**  replied 
De  Blcnau,  *^your  highness  need  not  doubt;  and 
when  my  sword  can  avail  that  country  against  a 
foreign  adversary,  it  shall  always  be  ready  at  her 
call.  In  regard  to  his  eminence  of  Richelieu,  I  hope 
that  he  is  no  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  his ;  and  that 
he  will  no  more  attempt  to  injure  me  than  I  will  to 
injure  him.** 

*^  But  has  he  not  endeavoured  to  injure  you  already  f 
said  the  duke.  ^'  Listen  to  me,  Sir  Count.  Suppose 
that  there  were  many  men  at  this  moment  well  inclined 
to  free  France  from  the  yoke  under  which  she  labours. 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that — " 

"Let  me  beseech  your  higlmess,**  interposed  De 
Blenau,  "  to  tell  me  no  more ;  for,  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  it  must  be  a  confidence  dangerous  either 
to  you  or  me— dangerous  to  you,  if  I  reveal  it ;  and 
dangerous  to  me,  if  I  do  not.  Pardon  me,  my  lord, 
for  interrupting  you ;  but  let  my  ears  remain  in  their 
present  innocence  of  what  you  mean.  What  may  be 
your  wishes  with  me,  I  know  not :  but  before  you 
proceed  farther,  let  me  say  that  I  will  enter  into  no 
scheme  whatever  against  a  government  to  which  his 
majesty  has  given  his  sanction,  and  which  it  is  always 
in  his  power  to  alter  or  remove  at  his  pleasure,  wi^- 
out  any  one  being  entitled  to  question  his  authority, 
either  in  raising  it  or  casting  it  down.  And  now, 
having  ventured  to  premise  thus  much,  if  I  can  serve 
your  highness  personally,  in  any  way  where  my  honour 
and  my  allegiance  are  not  at  all  implicated,  I  shall  be 
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most  happy  in  an  opporttinity  of  showing  my  attach* 
ment  to  your  royal  person  and  family.'* 

"Why then,  Monsieur de  Dlenau," replied  the  doke^ 
"I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  turn  our  horses 
different  ways,  and  forget  that  we  have  met  to-day  at 
all.  Our  conference  has  been  short,  but  it  has  been  t6 
the  purpose.  But  of  course,  before  we  part,  I  expect 
your  promise,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  jtm  will  not 
betray  me. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  betray,  my  lord,**  replied  De 
Blenau  with  a  smile.  "  We  have  met  on  the  n^  to 
St.  Amand.  We  have  not  been  five  minutes  in  each 
other's  company.  Your  highness  has  told  me  nothing, 
whatever  I  may  have  suspected ;  therefore  you  may 
rest  perfectly  secure  that  I  have  nothing  to  betray, 
even  if  they  put  me  to  the  torture  to-morrow.  But  ad 
I  think  that  for  your  highness's  sake  we  had  better  be 
as  little  together  as  possible,  I  will  humbly  take  my 
leave." 

So  saying,  De  Blenau  bowed  low,  and  turned  hifl( 
horse  towards  Moulins,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pre- 
paring to  take  the  other  road;  but  suddenly  the 
latter  stopped,  and  turning  his  head,  asked  if  De 
Blenau  had  gained  any  news  of  Mademoiselle  do 
Beaumont. 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  what  your  highness  alltides  to,^ 
replied  De  Blenau,  quickly  reining  in  his  horse,  and 
returning  to  the  side  of  the  duke. 

"  What,  then  you  have  not  heard — when  had  you 
letters  from  St  Germain  f 

*^  Heard  whatt  In  the  name  of  God,  speak,  my 
lord !"  cried  De  Blenau :  "  Do  not  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense." 

*'Nay«  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  I  know  but  little," 
answered  the  duke.  "  All  my  news  came  yesterday 
in  a  letter  from  St.  Germain,  whereby  I  find  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  has  disaj^ared;  and 
as  no  one  knows  whither  she  is  gone,  and  no  cause 
is  apparent  for  her  vduntary  absence,  it  is  c<Mi- 
jectnred  that  Richelieu,  finding,  as  it  is  whispered. 
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that  8he  endeavoured  to  convey  intelligence  to  you  in 
the  Bastille,  has  caused  her  to  be  arrested  and  confined 
au  secret."" 

"But  when  did  she.  disappear?— Who  saw  her 
last  ? — Have  no  traces  been  discovered  ? — ^Why  do  they 
not  apply  to  the  king  ?"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  with  a 
degree  of  agitation  that  afforded  amusement,  rather 
than  excited  sympathy  in  the  frivolous  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Really,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  to  none  of  all  your 
questions  can  I  at  all  reply,"  answered  Gaston.  **  Very 
possibly,  the  lady  may  have  gone  off  with  some  fair 
lover,  in  which  case  she  will  have  taken  care  to  leave 
no  traces  of  her  flight. — ^What  think  you  of  the  weather  ? 
— will  it  rain  to  day  f ' 

^  Hell  and  fury !"  cried  De  Blenau,  incensed  at  the 
weak  trifling  of  the  prince,  at  a  moment  when  his  feel- 
ings were  so  deeply  interested ;  and  turning  his  horse 
round  without  farther  adieu,  he  struck  his  spurs  into 
the  animal's  sides,  and,  followed  by  his  attendants, 
galloped  off  towards  Moulins.  Arrived  at  the  chAteau 
which  he  inhabited,  his  thoughts  were  still  in  such  a 
troubled  state  as  to  forbid  all  calm  consideration. 
"  Prepare  every  thing  to  set  out.  Saddle  fresh  horses. 
Send  to  Moulins  for  the propriitairej*^  were  De  Blenan's 
first  commands,  determined  at  all  risks  to  set  out  for  St. 
Germain,  and  seek  for  Pauline  himself.  But  while  his 
orders  were  in  train  of  execution,  reflection  came  to  his 
aid,  and  he  began  to  think  that  the  news  which  the  duke 
had  given  him  might  not  be  true — that  Gaston  might 
either  be  deceived  himself,  or  that  he  might  have  in- 
vented the  story  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  into  a 
conspiracy  against  Richelieu's  government.  *'  At  all 
events,"  thought  he,  "  Henry  de  la  Mothe  cannot  be 
longer  absent  than  to-morrow.  I  may  miss  him  on  the 
road,  and  thus  be  four  days  without  information  instead 
of  one."  Accordingly,  after  some  farther  hesitation, 
he  determined  to  delay  his  journey  one  day,  and  coun- 
ter-ordered the  preparations  wluch  he  had  before 
coitamanded.     Nevertheless,  his  mind  was  too  much 
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agitated  to  pennit  of  his  resting  inactive  ;  and  quitttog 
the  c^iteau,  he  walked  quickly  on  the  road  towards 
Paris ;  hut  he  had  not  proceeded  more  thaa  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  when  from  the  top  of  a  hill  he  perceived 
a  horseman'  coming  full  speed  towards  him.  At  first, 
while  the  distance  rendered  his  form  altogether  indis- 
tinct, De  Blenau  decided  that  it  was  Henry  de  la 
Mothe — it  must  be — it  could  be  nobody  else.  Then 
again  he  began  to  doubt — ^the  horse  did  not  look  like 
his;  and  De  Blenau  had  almost  determined  that  it 
was  not  his  page,  when  the  fluttering  scarf  of  blue  and 
gold  becoming  apparent,  decided  the  question,  and  he 
hurried  forward,  impatient  even  of  the  delay  which 
must  yet  intervene. 

The  page  rode  on  at  full  speed ;  and  even  from  that 
circumstance  De  Blenau  drew  an  unfavorable  augury : 
he  had  something,  evidently  to  communicate  which  re- 
quired haste.  His  horse,  too,  was  not  the  same  which 
had  carried  him  away,  and  he  must  have  changed  him 
on  the  road :  this  too  was  a  sign  of  that  urgent  despatch 
which  could  alone  proceed  from  some  painful  cause. 
However,  the  page  came  rapidly  forward,  recognised 
his  lord,  and  drawing  in  his  horse,  alighted  to  give 
relief  to  De  Blenau's  doubts,  only  jjy  confirming  his 
fears. 

His  first  tidings  were  perfectly  similar  to  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  given  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
but  the  more  minute  details  which  he  had  obtained, 
forming  part  of  the  history  which  he  gave  De  Blenau 
of  all  that  had  occurred  to  him  on  his  journey,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  abridging  myself,  instead  of  leaving 
them  in  a  desultory  and  long-winded  condition  in  which 
they  proceeded  from  the  mputh  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Motfhe. 

Setting  out  from  Moulins  on  one  of  the  Count  de 
Blenau's  strongest  horses,  and  furnished  with  plenty 
of  that  patent  anti-attrition  composition,  which  has 
facilitated  the  progression  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  states  except  Ljrcurgus- 
govemed  Sparta — namely  gold,  Henry  de  la  Mothe 
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was  not  long  in  reaching  St.  Grermain;  and  with  all  the 
promptitude  of  his  age  and  nature,  he  hastened  eagerly 
towards  the  palace,  promising  himself  infinite  pleasure 
in  delivering  a  genuine  love-letter  into  the  fair  hands  of 
Mademoiselle  Pauline.  No  small  air  of  consequence, 
therefore,  did  he  assume  in  inquiring  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Beaumont,  and  annomicing  that  he  must  speak  with 
her  himself :  but  the  boyish  vivacity  of  the  page  was  socm 
changed  into  sorrowful  anxiety,  when  the  old  servant 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom  his  inquiries  had  been 
addressed,  informed  him  that  the  young  lady  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  nowhere  to  be  heard  of.  Now 
Henry  de  la  Mothe,  the  noble  Count  de  Blenau's  gay 
page,  was  an  universal  favourite  at  St.  Grermain ;  so, 
out  of  pure  kindness,  and  without  the  least  inclination 
in  the  world  to  gossip,  the  old  servant  took  him  into 
the  palace,  and  after  treating  him  to  a  cup  of  old  St. 
Yallier  wine,  told  him  all  about  the  disappearance  of 
Pauline,  which  formed  a  history  occupying  exactly  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  in  delivering. 

Among  other  interesting  particulars,  he  described  to 
the  page  how  he  himself  had  accompanied  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Hauteford  and  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumcmt 
from  Chantilly  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
news  to  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  in  the  Bastille ;  and  how 
that  night  he  followed  the  two  young  ladies  as  far  as 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  where  they  separated,  and 
he  remained  at  the  church  door,  while  Mademoiselle 
de  Hauteford  went  in  and  prayed  for  the  good  success 
of  Pauline ; — and  further,  how  Mademoiselle  de  Haute- 
ford said  all  the  prayers  she  knew,  and  composed  a 
great  nlany  new  ones  to  pass  the  time,  and  yet  no 
Pauline  returned;  and  now  at  last  she  came  out  to 
know  what  the  devil  had  become  of  her; — and  how  he 
told  her,  that  he  could  not  tell. 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  their  search  for  Pauline, 
and  their  disappointment  and  distress  at  not  finding  her, 
and  the  insolence  of  a  lying  innkeeper,  who  lived  op- 
posite the  prison,  and  who  assured  him  that  the  yoimg 
lady  was  safe,  for  that  he  himself  had  delivered  her 
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from  peril  hj  the  valour  of  his  invincible  arm.  After 
thit,he  took  up  the  pathetic,  and  showed  forth  in  moving 
terms  the  agony  and  despair  of  Madame  de  Beaumont 
on  fitst  hearing  of  the  non-appearance  of  her  daughter ; 
and  then  commented  upon  the  extraordinary  insensibil- 
ity that  she  had  since  shown.  "  For  after  two  days," 
said  he,  '^  she  seemed  to  grow  quite  satisfied,  and  to 
forget  it  all,  the  cold-hearted  old cai." 

"'Tis  just  like  her,"  said  Henry  de  la  Mothe. — 
**  They  say,  when  her  husband  was  killed,  she  never 
shed  a  tear.  But  mark  me.  Monsieur  Mathieu,  she 
shall  not  have  the  count's  letter.  As  mademoiselle  is 
not  here,  I'll  take  it  back  to  him  unopened ;  so  have  a 
care  not  to  tell  the  old  marquise  that  I  have  been  here. 
Before  I  go  back,  however,  Pll  away  to  Paris,  to  gather 
what  news  I  can.  That  auhergiste  meant  something — 
I  know  him  welL  'Tis  old  Jacques  Ghatpilleur,  the 
vivandieTy  who  served  with  the  army  in  Roussillon, 
when  I  was  there  with  the  count" 

"Well,  well,  my  good  youth,  go  to  Paris  if  you 
please,"  replied  the  old  servant.  "  You'll  gain  no 
tidings  more  than  I  have  given  you.-*Did  not  I  make 
all  sorts  of  inquiries  myself?  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  deceive  me,  I  wot.  Young  birds  thmk  they  can  fly 
before  they  can  peck  ;  but  go,  go, — ^you'll  gain  no  mcH^ 
than  what  I  have  told  you." 

Henry  de  la  Mothe  did  not  feel  very  well  assured 
of  the  truth  of  this  last  position ;  and  therefore,  though 
his  back  ached  with  a  four  day^  ride  as  fkst  as  he 
could  go,  he  set  out  again  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
before  nightfall ;  and  entering  the  city  by  the  port  St. 
Antoine,  directed  his  course  to  the  house  of  our  doughty 
friend,  Jacques  Chatpilleur,.  where  he  was  instantly 
acknowledged  as  an  old  acquaintance  by  the  worthy 
auhergiste^  and  treated  with  suitable  distinction.  Al- 
though  every  moment  was  precious,  the  page  did  not 
think  fit  to  enter  upon  the  business  that  brought  him  till 
the  auherge  was  clear  of  intruders ;  and  this  being  the 
hour  at  which  many  an  honest  burgess  of  the  good  city 
solaced  his  inward  man  with  baudin  blanc  and  Burgundy, 
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when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  began  to  ceaae,  Heniy 
de  la  Mothe  thought  he  might  as  well  follow  the  same 
agreeable  calling,  and  while  he  was  at  Rome,  do  as 
Romans  did. 

More  than  an  hour  passed  before  the  page  had  an 
opportunity  of  commmiicating  fully  with  the  good 
aubergiste;  but  when  Jacques  Chatpilleur  heard  that 
the  lady  he  had  delivered  from  the  clutches  of  Le- 
trames,  was  no  less  a  person  than  Pauline,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  late  celebrated  Marquis  de 
Beaumont,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  assistance, 
she  had  somehow  been  carried  off  on  that  identical 
night,  his  strange  woodcocked-shaped  person  became 
agitated  with  various  extraordinary  contortions,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  odd  mixture  of  pleasure  and  grief, 
which  at  once  took  possession  of  him,  and  contended 
for  the  mastery. 

**  Mon  Dieu  /"  cried  he,  "  to  think  that  it  was  Made- 
moiselle de  Beaumont,  and  that  she  should  be  lost  after 
all!"  And  the  aubergiste  set  himself  to  think  of 
how  it  could  all  have  happened.  I'll  bet  a  million," 
cried  he  at  length,  starting  from  his  revery,  and 
clappmg  his  hands  together  with  a  concussion  that 
echoed  to  the  Bastille  itself—"  I'll  bet  a  million 
that  it  was  that  great  gluttonous  Norman  vagabond, 
who  on  that  very  night  eat  me  up  a  matelot  (Tanguille 
and  a  dinde  piquee.  He  i«  understrapping  cut-throat  to 
Master  Chavigni,  and  he  has  never  been  here  since. — 
He  has  carried  hei^ff,  for  a  million ;  and  taken  her 
away  to  some  prison  m  the  provinces,  all  for  trying  to 
give  a  little  news  to  the  good  count.  But  I'll  ferret  out 
his  route  for  you.  On  with  your  beaver  and  come  with 
me.  Marguerite,  look  to  the  doors  while  I  am  absent. 
I  know  where  the  scoundrel  lodged ;  so  come  along, 
and  we'll  soon  hear  more  of  him." 

So  saying,  the  landlord  of  the  Sanglier  Gourmand 
led  Henry  de  la  Mothe  forth  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
and  thence  through  the  several  turnings  and  windings  by 
which  the  Norman  had  carried  Pauline  to  the '  late 
lodgings  of  Monsieur  Marteville.     Here  Jacques  Chat- 
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pilleur  summoned  all  perst^ns  in  the  house,  male  and 
ftmale,  lodger  and  landlord,  to  give  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  all  they  knew,  believed,  or  sus- 
pected concerning  the  tall  Norman,  who  usually  dwelt 
there.  And  such  was  the  tone  of  authority  which  he 
used,  and  the  frequency  of  his  reference  to  Henry  de 
la  Mothe,  whom  he  always  specified  as  '*  this  honoura- 
ble youth,^  that  the  good  folks  instantly  transformed,  in 
their  own  imaginations,  the  page  of  the  Count  de  Ble- 
.  nau  into  little  less  than  the  valet  de  chambre  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  consequently  answered  all  questions 
with  becoming  deference. 

The  sum  of  the  information  which  was  thus  ob- 
tained amounted  to  this,  that  on  the  evening  in  question, 
Monsieur  Marteville  had  brought  thither  a  young  lady 
— ^whether  by  force  or  not,  no  one  could  specify  ;  that 
she  was  dressed  as  a  Langiiedoc  peasant,  which  Mon* 
sieur  Chatpilleur  acknowledged  to  be  the  disguise 
Pauline  had  assumed ;  and  that  the  same  evening  he 
had  carried  her  away  again  on  horseback,  leading  her 
steed  by  the  bridle  rein.  It  funher  appeared  that  the 
Norman,  while  preparing  to  set  out,  had  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  had 
inquired  whether  there  was  not  a  wood  extending  over 
some  leagues  near  Mesnil  St.  Loup,  which  was  reported 
to  be  infested  by  robbers.  From  all  this  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  house  had  concluded  universally  that  his 
journey  was  destined  to  be  towards  Troyes,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  avoid  thf  wood  of  Mesnil  St. 
Loup. 

Henry  de  la  Mothe  now  fancied  thai  he  had  the  clew 
completely  in  his  hands,  and  returning  with  Jacques 
Chatpilleur  to  his  auberge^  he  took  one  night's  ne- 
cessary rest,  and  having  exchanged  his  horse,  which 
was  knocked  up  with  its  journey,  he  set  out  the  next 
morning  on  his  return  to  Moulins. 

After  this  recital,  all  considerations  of  personal  safety, 
the  king's  commands  to  remain  in  Bourbon,  the  enmity 
of  the  cardinal,  and  the  warnings  Of  Chavigni,  vanished  . 
from  the  mind  of  De  Blenau  like  smoke ;  and  retuming 
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to  the  cb&teau,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  instantly 
prepared,  chose  ten  of  his  most  resolute  servants  to 
accompany  him,  ordered  Henry  de  la  Mothe  to  remain 
till  he  had  recovered  from  his  fatigues,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Germain,  and  tell  Madame  de  Beaumont  that 
he  would  send  her  news  of  her  daughter,  or  lose  his 
life  in  the  search ;  and  having  made  all  other  necessary 
arrangements,  he  took  his  departure  for  Troyes  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  consequences. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  consequence  of  fishing  in  tronbled  water. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  two  worthy  personages 
whom  we  left  jogging  on  towards  the  ch&teau  of  St. 
Loup,  taking  them  up  at  the  precise  place  where  we 
set  them  down. 

*'  Bon  gri  malgrS  vale  pritre  au  sini^  grumbled  the 
Norman.  *♦  Remember,  Madame  Louise,  I  take  yon 
with  no  good  will ,:  you  insist  upon  going ;  so  now  if 
you  meet  with  any  thing  disagreeable,  it  is  your  own 
fault, — mark  that,  mapoule.^^ 

"  I'm  no  more  afraid  of  the  devil  than  yourself,"  an- 
swered Louise,  pertl}!^  ^^  and  I  suppose  I  shall  meet 
with  no  one  worse  than  he  is." 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  Norman ;  "  but  come  on,  it 
gets  late,  and  we  have  no  time  to  spare." 

The  tone  of  Marteville  was  not  very  encouraging ; 
but  Louise  was  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  her  hus- 
band, and  being  by  nature  as  bold  as  a  lion,  she  fol- 
lowed on  without  fear.  True  it  is,  that  she  did  not 
know  the  whole  history  of  the  Sorcerer's  Grove,  or 
perhaps  she  might  have  felt  some  of  those  imaginary 
terrors  from  which  hardly  a  bosom  in  France  was  alto- 
gether free :  although  Louise,  bred  up  by  Madame  de 
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Beaumont,  whose  strong  and  masctiline  mind  rejected 
most  of  the  errors  of  that  age,  had  perhaps  less  of 
the  superstition  of  the  day  than  any  other  person  of 
her  own  class. 

The  first  approach  to  the  Sorcerer's  Grove  was  any 
thing  but  terrifying.  The  road,  winding  gently  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  entered  the  forest  between  some 
fine  tall  ti^ees,  which  rising  out  of  a  tract  of  scanty 
underwood  and  o]^en  ground,  with  considerable  spaces 
between  each  of  the  boughs,  afiTorded  plenty  of  room 
for  the  rich  sun  to  pour  his  rays  between,  and  to 
checker  the  green  shadows  of  the  wood  with  intervals 
of  golden  light.  Every  here  and  there,  also,  the  de- 
clining sunbeams  caught  upon  the  old  knotted  trunks, 
and  on  the  angles  of  the  broken  ground  on  either  side, 
enlivening  the  scene  i^ithout  taking  from  its  repose ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  seen  through  the  arch  of 
boughs  which  canopied  the  way,  appeared  a  bright 
mass  of  sunshine,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  beyond, 
where  a  larger  open  space  than  ordinary  gave  free  ac- 
cess to  the  day.  From  this  spot,  however,  the  road, 
entering  the  deeper  part  of  the  wood,  took  a  directicm 
towards  the  old  chateau  of  St.  Loup ;  and  here  the 
trees,  growing  closer  together,  began  to  shut  out  the 
rays ;  gloom  and  darkness  spread  over  the  path,  and 
the  rocks  rising  up  into  high  broken  banks  on  each 
side,  cut  off  even  the  scanty  light  which  glided  be- 
tween the  thick  branches  above.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  scenery  assumed  a  ifilder  and  more  deso- 
late character,  and  the  windings  of  the  road  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  prevented  the  eye  from  catching  even 
a  glimpse  of  the  prospect  beyond. 

Here,  strewed  upon  the  path,  lay  great  masses  of 
green  mouldy  rock,  fallen  from  the  banks  on  each  side, 
evincing  plainly  how  seldom  the  foot  of  man  traversed 
its  solitude ;  there  again  a  mundic  strean^  blood-red, 
flowed  across  and  tinged  all  the  earth  around  with  its 
own  unseemly  hue ;  while  long  brambles  and  creeping 
shrubs,  dropping  with  chill  dew,  grew  at  the  ba^e  of 
the  rocks  on  ei&er  side,  and  shooting  out  their  thorny 
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arms,  caught  the  feet  of  the  horses  as  they  passed. 
The  deep  solitude,  the  profound  silence,  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  woods,  and  the  sombre  gloom  of 
every  object  around,  began  to  have  their  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Louise,  and  notwithstanding  her  native  bold- 
ness of  heart,  she  set  herself  to  conjure  up  more  than 
one  unpleasing  vision.  Her  fears,  however,  were 
more  of  the  living  than  the  dead ;  and  having  how, 
against  her  nature,  kept  silence  a  long  while,  out  of 
respect  to  the  angry  humour  of  her  dearly  beloved 
husband,  she  ventured  to  assert  that  it  looked  quite  a 
l^ace  for  robbers,  and  added  a  hope  that  they  should 
not  meet  any. 

"Pardi!  I  hope  we  shall!"  replied  the  Norman. 
"  Those  you  call  robbers,  are ybr/  honnetes  gens:  they 
are  merely  gentlemen  from  the  wars,  as  I  am  myself: 
soldiers  at  free  quarters,  who  have  ever  had  a  right 
prescriptive  to  levy  their  pay  with  their  own  hand.  I 
beg  that  you  will  speak  respectfully  of  them." 

Louise  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  not  very  well  knowing  whether*  to  take  his 
speech  seriously,  or  merely  as  a  jest ;  but  there  was 
nothing  mirthful  in  the  countenance  of  Monsieur  Mar- 
teville,  who,  out  of  humour  with  his  fair  lady  for  per- 
sisting to  accompany  him,  was  in  no  mood  for  jesting. 
At  this  moment  a  whistle  was  heard  in  the  wood,  so 
like  the  note  of  a  bird,  that  Louise  was  deceived,  and 
would  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  the  sound,  had 
not  her  companion  applied  his  hand  to  his  lips  and 
imitated  it  exactly. 

"What  is  that?"  demanded  Louise,  upon  whose 
mind  a  thousand  undefined  suspicions  were  crowding 
fast :  •*  Whar  noise  is  that  in  the  wood  ?" 

**  It's  only  a  pivert,"  replied  the  Norman  with  a 
grim  smile,  in  the  effort  of  which  the  scar  upon  his 
lip  drew  tl|p  comer  of  his  mouth  almost  into  his  eye. 

^'Apivertr  replied  Louise:  "No,  no,  that  is  not 
the  cry  of  a  woodpecker — you  are  cheating  me." 

**Well,  you  will  see,"  replied  Marteville;  **ril 
make  him  come  out."    So  saying,  he  repeated  the 
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same  peculiar  whistle,  and  then  drawing  in  his  rein, 
shook  himself  in  the  saddle,  loosened  his  sword  in  the 
sheath,  and  laid  liis  hand  on  one  of  his  holsters,  as  a 
man  who  prepares  for  an  encounter,  of  the  event  of 
which  he  is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  will  be  for 
peace  or  war. 

His  whistle  was  again  returned,  and  a  moment  after 
the  form  of  a  man  was  seen  protruding  itself  through 
the  trees  that  crowned  the  high  bank  under  which  they 
stood.  His  rusty  iron  morion,  his  still  rustier  cuirass, 
his  weather-beaten  countenance  and  dingy  apparel, 
formed  altogether  an  appearance  so  similar  to  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  among  which  he  stood,  that  he 
would  have  been  scarcely  distinguishable,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  effort  to  push  his  way  through  the  lower 
branches,  the  rustling  of  which,  and  a  few  falling 
stones  forced  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  at  his  approach, 
drew  the  eye  more  particularly  to  the  spot  where  he 
appeared.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a, firelock,  which, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  was  pointed  at  the  Norman  the 
moment  he  perceived  a  doublet  of  blue  velvet — as  the 
fowling-piece  of  a  sportsman  is  instinctively  carried 
to  his  shoulder,  on  the  rising  of  a  partridge  or  a 
grouse.  But  Monsieur  Marteville  was  prepared  for 
all  such  circumstances ;  and  drawing  the  pistol  which 
hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  which,  if  one  might  judge 
by  length,  would  carry  a  mile  at  least,  he  pointed 
directly  towards  the  rusty  gentleman  above  described, 
crying  out,  **£A  bien,  rami!  Eh  bien!  Do  you  shoot 
your  friends  like  woodcocks  ?  or  have  you  forgotten 
me?" 

^^Nom  de  DieuT  cried  the  man  above :  Je  vous  en 
demande  tnille  pardones^  et  mille,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine. 
m  come  down  to  you  directly.  Christi !  I  had  nearly 
given  you  a  ball !     But  111  come  down !" 

While  the  robber  was  putting  this  promise  in  exe- 
cution, Marteville  whispered  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion to  Louise,  bidding  her  not  to  be  afraid,  that  they 
were  fort  honnHes  gens,  tres  aimables  to  their  friends, 
$t  cetera;  but  seeing  that  his  words  produced  no  effect. 
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and  that  the  unfortunate  girl,  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  his  character,  had  burst  into  tears  of 
bitter  regret,  he  muttered  a  curse  or  two,  not  loud,  but 
deep ;  and  without  any  further  effort  to  allay  her  fears, 
sat  whistling  on  his  horse,  till  the  robber,  half-sliding, 
half-running,  managed  to  descend  from  the  eminence 
on  which  he  had  first  appeared. 

"  Eh  bieriy  Callot,"  said  Monsieur  Marteville  to  his 
former  companion,  "  how  goes  it  with  the  troop  ?" 

"But  badly,"  replied  Callot:  "What  with  one 
devilry  or  another,  we  have  but  half  a  dozen  left." 

*'  Aud  where  is  Pierrepont  Le  Blanc  ?"  demanded 
the  N<M:man :  "  Could  not  he  keep  you  together  ?" 

"  Oh !  we  have  sent  him  to  the  kingdom  of  moles," 
answered  the  robber,  twi,sting  his  face  into  a  most 
horrible  grin.  "First  he  quarrelled  with  one,  and 
then  he  quarrelled  witli  another ;  and  then,  as  he  was 
captain,  and  had  the  purse,  he  bethought  him  of  taking 
himself  off  with  all  the  treasure.  But  we  caught  him 
on  the  road ;  and  so,  as  I  have*  said,  we  sent  the  buc- 
anier  on  an  embassy  to  the  kingdom  of  moles.  After 
that,  there  were  two  of  us  shot  near  Epemay,  by  a 
party  of  the  guard ;  and  then  six  more  went  to  see 
what  could  be  gathered  upon  the  road  to  Perpignan, 
and  one  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Troyes ;  so  that 
there  are  but  myself  and  five  others  of  the  old  band 
left." 

"  And  quite  enough  too,  if  you  had  a  bold  leader," 
replied  the  Norman.  "  But  where  do  you  roost,  mes 
jolts  oiseaux?^^ 

"No,  no;  we  do  not  perch  now,"  answered  the 
robber ;  "  we  go  to  earth.  Under  the  old  castle  here, 
are  the  most  beautiful  vaults  in  the  world ;  and  I  defy 
Beelzebub  himself  to  nose  us,  when  we  are  hidden 
there." 

"  But  why  not  take  to  the  chateau  itself?  Is  it  so 
far  decayed  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  that  matter,  it  is  as 
good  a  nest  as  any  one  would  wish  to  house  in :  but 
it  is  not  quite  so  forsaken  as  folks  think.    We  did  put 
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up  there  at  first ;  but  one  nigfat,  while  all  our  party 
were  out  but  three — being  myself  and  two  others  ytho 
staid — we  heard  suddenly  the  sound  of  horses,  and 
looking  out,  we  saw  by  the  twilight  five  stout  cavaliers 
dismount  in  the  court ;  and  up  they  marched  to  the 
very  room  where  we  were  sitting,  so  that  we  had 
scarce  time  to  bundle  up  our  tilings  and  to  cover. 
And  there  they  sat  for  four  good  hours;  while  we 
were  shut  vp  in  the  little  watch-tower  next  to  them, 
with  no  way  to  get  out,  and  no  powder  but  what  was 
in  our  carbines,  or  mayhap  we  should  have  given  them 
a  dose  or  two  of  leaden  pills,  for  at  first  we  thought 
they  were  on  the  look-out  for  our  band.  But  presently 
after,  up  came  another,  and  then  they  all  set  to,  to  talk 
high-treason.  I  could  not  well  hear,  for  the  door  was  so 
thick,  and  we  dared  not  move ;  but  I  know  they  spoke 
of  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  bringing  in  Spanish  troops 
into  France.  Since  then,  we  have  kept  to  the  vaults, 
for  fear  of  being  nosed." 

"  Well,  Louise,"  whispered  the  Norman,  turning  to 
the  soubrette,  *'  you  see  I  did  not  come  here  for  no 
purpose.  It  is  this  treaty  with  Spain  I  want  to  find 
out ;  and  if  I  do,  our  fortune  is  made  for  ever,  and  you 
will  eat  ofi*  gold,  and  drink  out  of  gold,  and  be  as  hs4[»py 
as  a  princess  1" 

The  prospects  which  iter  husband  held  out,  and 
which  might  certainly  be  called  golden,  were  not  with- 
out their  efifect  on  Louise :  but  still  his  evident  famili- 
arity with  the  gentleman  in  the  rusty  steel  coat  did 
not  at  all  suit  her  ideas  of  propriety,  nor  were  the 
matters  which  they  discussed  in  the  least  to  her  taste ; 
but  as  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  and  she  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  influence  of  her  tears  was  not  very  great, 
she  resigned  herself  to  her  fate  in  silence. 

Several  more  questions  and  replies  passed  between 
the  Norman  and  his  ancient  comrade,  which,  as*  they 
tend  to  throw  no  light  upon  this  history,  shall  not  find 
a  place  therein.  At  length  Monsieur  Oallot,  in  as 
hospitable  and  courtly  a  strain  as  he  could  assume, 
requested  the  pleasure  of  Monsieur  Marteville's  com- 
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chiteau,  if  he  had  not  grown  too  fine,  by  living  among 
the  great,  to  associate  with  his  old  friends*  In  return 
for  Uiis,  the  worthy  Norman  assiured  him,  that  he  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  he  was  in  their  society,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  begged  to  in- 
troduce  his  wife.  Callot  would  fain  have  offered  his 
salute  to  the  lips  of  the  fair  lady,  and  had  mounted  on 
a  huge  stone  beside  her  horse  for  Uiat  purpose ;  but 
Louise  repulsed  him  with  the  dignity  of  a  duchess, 
and  Callot  did  not  press  the  matter  further,  merely 
giving  a  shrewd  wink  of  the  eye  and  screw  of  the 
undor-jaw,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  she's  nice,  it  seems,'* 
ahd  then  led  the  way  towards  the  present  abode  of 
Martevilie's  old  band. 

The  road  which  he  took  wound  through  the  very 
depth  of  die  wood  towards  that  side  of  the  hill  whichi 
looking  over  the  wide  extent  of  fcH'est-ground  l3dng 
between  the  old  castle  and  the  high  road  to  Troyes, 
seemed  to  offer  nodiing  but  dark  inaccessible  preci- 
pices, from  the  shallow  stream  that  ran  bubbling  at  its 
base  to  the  walls  of  the  ruin  above.  Crossing  the 
rivulet,  however,  which  did  not  rise  higher  than  the 
horses'  knees,  the  robber  led  the  way  round  a  project- 
ing mass  of  rock,  that  seemed  to  have  been  forcibly 
riven  from  the  rest,  and  which,  though  it  left  space 
enough  for  the  horses  to  turn,  would  have  effectually 
concealed  them  from  the  sight  of  any  one  who  might 
be  in  the  wood. 

The  two  sides  of  the  hill  next  to  the  village  of 
Mesnil,  and  the  ridge  of  rising  ground  on  which  it 
was  situated,  sloped  easily  into  the  valleys  around, 
and  were  covered  with  a  rich  and  glowing  vegetation; 
but  on  the  northern  as  well  as  the  western  side,  which 
tfuft  Norman  and  his  companions  now  approached,  the 
rocK  'offered  a  very  different  character,  and  one,  m- 
deed,  extremely  rare  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Wherever  the  eye  turned,  nothing  presented  itself 
but  flat  surfaces  of  cold  gray  stone,  with  the  deep 
markings  of  the  nftB  and  hollows  which  separated 
12 
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them  from  each  other.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  patch 
of  thin  vegetable  ear^  accumulating  on  any  point 
that  offered  the  means  of  support,  pelded  a  slight 
gleam  of  verdure,  so  poor  in  hue,  and  so  limited  in 
extent,  that  it  seemed  alone  to  rival  the  lichens  and 
stains  of  the  rocks  around,  and  to  serve  but  as  a 
mockery  of  the  naked  crag  that  bore  it.  Here  and 
there  too,  a  black  antique  pine,  fixing  its  sturdy  roots 
in  the  bleakest  pinnacles,  would  be  seen  to  start  boldly  * 
out,  as  if  to  brave  the  tempests,  that,  sweeping  over 
the  oaks  in  the  forest  below,  spent  their  full  fmry  cm 
its  more  ambitious  head.  The  principal  objects,  how- 
ever, that  attracted  attention,  were  ^e  multitude  of 
deep  fissures  and  hollows  which  presented  themselves 
at  every  point,  and  the  mimense  blocks  of  Btoaie  whidi, 
scattered  about  round  the  base  of  the  rock,  offered 
plentiful  means  of  concealment  to  any  <me  who  might 
there  seek  to  bafiie  a  pursuer. 

Turning,  as  we  have  said,  round  the  base  of  one 
of  these  large  masses,  the  robber  uttered  three  loud 
whistles,  to  give  notice  that  it  was  a  friend  approached; 
and  immediately  after,  from  a  cavern,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  concealed  in  one  of  the  fissures  above- 
mentioned,  came  forth  two  figures,  whose  wild  apparel 
corresponded  very  well  with  that  of  their  companion. 

^^Morbleu!  Monsieur  MarteviUeP*  cried  one  of 
them,  the  moment\he  recognised  the  Norman,  *^est  ee 
vous?  Soyez  le  hien  venu!  Come  at  a  lucky  mom^^ 
for  some  of  the  best  wine  of  Bonne !  The  Gros  St. 
Nicohs — ^you  remember  our  old  companion — ^he  has 
just  returned  from  the  Chemin  de  Troyee,  where  he 
met  two  charitable  monks,  who,  out  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, bestowed  upon  him  three  panniers  of  good  wine 
and  twelve  broad  pieces ;  though  they  threatened  to 
excommunicate  him,  and  the  two  who  were  with  him, 
for  holding  steel  poniards  to  their  throats  while  ^ey 
did  their  alms.  However,  you  are  heartily  welc(»ne, 
and  the  more  80  if  you  are  come  to  stay  with  us." 

"We  will  talk  of  that  presently,"  said  the  Norman. 
**  But  in  the  first  place,  good  friends,  tell  me,  can  one 
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get  up  to  the  castle  above,  which,  Callot  says,  is  habit- 
^le  yet  ?  for  here  is  my  wife,  who  is  not  much  used 
to  dwfiO.  in  vaults,  and  may  like  a  lodging  above  ground 
better." 

*  *'  Oh,  certainly !  Madame  shall  be  accommodated," 
said  the  last  speaker,  who  seemed  to  be  more  civilized 
than  good  Monsieur  Callot  ^*  Our  own  dwelling  is 
well  enough ;  but  if  she  so  please,  I  will  show  you  up 
the  staircase  which  leads  finom  the  vaults  to  the  court 
above.  However,  I  hope,  she  will  stay  to  partake  of 
our  supper,  which  is  now  before  the  fire,  as  you  shall 
see.** 

^  She  shall  come  down  again,**  said  the  Norman,  dis- 
mountmg,  and  lifting  Louise  out  of  the  saddle,  '^  and  will 
thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  for  we  have  ridden  far." 
So  saying,  he  followed  into  the  cave,  which  at  first  pre- 
sented nothing  but  the  natural  ruggedness  of  the  rock; 
but  at  that  spot  where  the  daylight  began  to  lose  its 
effect  in  the  increasing  darkness^  of  the  cavern,  one 
might  perceive,  though  with  difiiculty,  that  it  assumed 
the  form  of  a  regular  arch  cased  with  masonry ;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two,  as  they  proceeded  groping  their 
way  after  the  robber,  they  were  warned  that  there 
were  steps :  mounting  these,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
they  discerned,  at  a  little  distance  in  advance,  a  bright 
red  light  streaming  from  behind  a* projecting  angle, 
which  itself  remained  in  utter  obscurity.  The  robber 
here  went  on  first,  and  they  heard  him  announce  in  a 
loud  and  jocular  tone,  '*  Le  Sieur  Marteville^  et  Madame 
safemmer  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been 
heralding  them  into  the  presence  of  royalty. 

**  3ah  !  vous  plaisantez  T'  cried  a  thick  merry  voice, 
seeming  as  if  it  issued  from  the  midst  of  stewed  prunes. 
But  the  Norman  advanciiig,  bore  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  other's  annunciation,  and  was  instantly  caught 
in  the  arms  of  the  Gros  St.  Nicolas,  as  he  was  called ; 
who  merited,  at  least,  the  appellation  of  gros^  though 
with  the  sanctity  he  appeared  to  have  but  little  to  do. 
He  was  fat,  short,  and  prdtuberant,  with  a  face  as  round 
as  the  full  moon,  and  as  rosy  as  a  piony.    In  fact,  he 
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seemed  much  better  fitted  for  a  burgess  or  a  fpeni,  an 
mnkeeper  or  an  alderman,  than  for  the  thin  and  Qieager 
trade  oif  a  cut-purse,  which  seldom  .leaves  a4pt  4^% 
but  bones  to  be  hanged  at  last.  However,  &-  h^ 
him  jollily ;  and,  when  the  party  entered,  was,  widi 
morion  aibd  breast-plate  thrown  aside,  engaged  in  bast- 
ing a  large  quarter  of  venison,  which  smoked  before  a 
stupendous  fire,  whose  blaze  illuminated  all  the  wide 
vavdt,  Di^ich  formed  their  saUe  d  manger  and  kitchen 
both  in  one. 

"  Est'il  possible  f "  cried  ihe  Gros  St.  Nicolas,  em* 
bracing  our  Norman,  whose  companion  he  had  been 
for  many  years  both  in  honourable  and  dishonourable 
trades; — ^Mon  ami!  Mon  Capitain!  Man  Brave! 
Mon  Prince  !    Enfin^  man  Normand  r 

Quitting  the  ecstacies  of  the  Gros  St  Nicholas  at 
meeting  once  more  with  his  friend,  and  the  formalities 
of  his  introduction  to  Louise,  we  shall  only  say  that, 
according  to  the  request  of  the  Norman,  one  of  the 
freebooters  led  the  way  up  a  circular  staircase  in  the 
rock,  which  soon  brought  them  into  the  open  air, 
through  a  small  arch  entering  upon  the  court  of  the 
old  castle.  Here  Marteville,  having  mari^ed  all  the 
peculiar  turns  which  they  had  taken,  with  the  accu- 
racy which  his  former  life  had  taught,  bade  good  day 
to  their  guide,  promising  to  rejoin  the  narty  below  by 
the  time  the  venison  was  roasted  f'an^  finding  that 
more  than  an  hour  of  daylight  yet  remained,  he  pro« 
ceeded  with  Louise  to  explore  the  remains  of  the  ch&* 
teau. 

The  little  attentions  he  had  lately  paid,  had  greatly 
conciliated  his  fair  lady ;  and  though  still  somewhat 
disposed  to  pout,  she  suffered  him  to  explain  his  views 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  placability.  **  You  must 
know,  ma  charmatUe  Louise^  said  he,  ^  that  ^re  is  a 
tremendous  plot  going  on  against  the  government; 
and  that  Monsieur  de  Chavigni  has  intrusted  me  to 
discover  iu  You  heard  what  Callot  said,  concerning  a  ' 
treaty  with  Spain.  Now  I  hate  always  uilderstood,  that 
when  these  secret  treaties  are  formed,  a  copy  is  da* 
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posited  in  some  muDhabited  {dace  for  greater  security. 
You  see,  I  have  traced  Fontrailles  to  this  castle,  and 
it  is  evident  that  here  he  met  the  other  conspirators : 
now  where,  then,  can  they  have  secreted  the  treaty 
but  somewhere  about  here  ?  So  now,  Louise,  help 
me  to  find  this  paper,  if  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  then  we 
will  soon  quit  ^ese  men,  of  whom  you  seem  so  much 
afraid,  and  go  and  live  like  princes  on  the  fortune  that 
Chavigni  has  promised." 

To  this  long  speech  of  her  husband,  which  he  ac- 
companied with  sundry  little  caresses,  Louise  replied, 
in  a  tone  still  half  sulky,  that  she  was  re^y  to  seek 
the  paper,  but  she  did  not  see  how  they  could  find  it, 
with  nothing  to  guide  them  in  the  search.  But  never- 
theless, when  they  did  seriously  begin  their  perquisi- 
tions, she  displayed  all  that  sagacity  in  discovering  a 
secret  which  women  instinctively  possess.  Of  course, 
the  first  place  to  which  they  particularly  directed  their 
inquiries  was  the  chamber  in  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  Gallop  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators  had 
been  held. 

Here  they  looked  in  every  nook  and  comer,  turned 
over  every  heap  of  rubbish,  examined  the  chairs  and 
the  table  of  old  Pere  Le  RougCy  and  having  gone  over 
every  inch  of  the  apartment,  began  anew  and  went 
over  it  all  again.  At  length  Louise,  seemingly  tired  of 
her  search  in  that  chamber,  left  her  husband  to  pursue 
it  as  he  pleased,  and  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  settles, 
began  to  hum  a  Languedoc  air,  beating  time  with  her 
fingers  on  the  table. 

"Pardi!"  cried  the  Norman,  after  haying  hunted 
for  some  time  in  vain :  "  it  is  not  here,  that  is  certain !" 

"  Yes,  it  is !"  said  Louise,  very  quietly  continuing 
to  beat  time  on  the  table  ;  "it  is  in  this  v^  room." 

"  Norn  de  Dieu  !  where  is  it  then  ?"  cried  Monsieur 
Marteville. 

"It  is  here,  in  the  inside  of  this  hollow  piece  of 
wood,"  answered  Louise,  tapping  the  table  with  her 
knuckles,  which  produced  that  sort  of  empty  echoing 
sound  that  evinced  it  was  not  so  solid  as  it  appeared. 
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The  Norman  now  a{^[Hroached,  and  soon  convincing 
himself  that  Louise  was  right,  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  gave  her  a  kiss  that  made  the  ruin  edio.  The 
next  Uiing  was  to  get  into  the  drawer,  or  whatsoever 
it  was,  that  occupied  the  interior  of  the  table :  but  this 
not  proving  very  easy,  the  impatient  Norman  set  it 
upright  upon  one  end,  and  drawing  his  sword,  soon 
contrived  to  cleave  it  through  the  middle ;  when,  to 
the  delight  of  the  eyes  that  looked  upon  it,  appeared 
a  large  cavity  neatly  wrought  in  the  wood,  containing 
a  packet  of  vellum  folded,  and  sealed  at  all  comers  in 
blue  and  yellow  wax,  with  neat^pieces  of  flossHsilk  to 
keep  it  aU  together.  The  Norman  coidd  have  eaten 
it  up ;  and  Louise,  with  a  degree  of  impatient  curiosity 
peculiarly  her  own,  was  already  fingering  one  of  the 
seals,  about  to  bredL  it  <^n,  when  M arteville  stopped 
her  with  a  tremendous  oath.  ^  Wh^  are  you  going  to 
do  ?"  cried  he :  **  you  know  little  what  it  is  to  pry 
into  state  secrets.  If  you  had  opened  that  seal, 
instead  of  having  perhaps  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  we  should  both  have  been  sent  to  the  Bastille 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives."  Louise  dropped  the  packet 
in  dismay;  and  the  Norman  continued,  "Did  you 
never  hear  of  the  Abb6  de  Langy,  who,  happening  to 
be  left  by  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  in  his  private  cabinet 
only  for  five  minutes,  with  some  state  papers  on  the 
table,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  twelve  years,  merely 
for  fear  he  had  read  them  !  No,  no  ;  this  must  go  to 
Monsieur  Chavigni  without  so  much  as  cracking  the 
wax." 

*'  Could  not  we  just  look  in  at  the  end  ?"  demanded 
Louise,  looking  wistfully  at  the  packet,  which  her 
husband  had  now  picked  up.  But  upon  this  he  put  a 
decid'^d  ^nega\ive ;  and  having  now  succeeded  to  his 
heart's  content,  the  burly  Norman,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  joy,  began  singing  and  capering  till  the  old  pile 
both  echoed  and  shook  with  his  gigantic  gambols. 
«•  Ma  Louise,**  cried  he  at  length,  "  vous  ites  JfatiguSe. 
Jt  vats  vous  porter;**  and  catching  her  up  in  nis  arms, 
iM)twith8tandmg  all  remonstrances,  he  carried  her  like 
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M  feadior  into  the  court-yard^  through  the  narrow  arch* 
and  tlureading  all  the  intricacies  of  the  vaults  with  the 
same  sagacious  facility  with  which  a  ferret  glides 
through  &e  windings  of  a  warren,  he  hore  her  safely 
and  in  triumph  into  the  salle  a  manger  of  the  honour- 
able fraternity  below.  This  was  not  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression which  Louise  most  admired,  nor  was  she 
very  much  gratified  at  being  exhibited  to  her  husband's 
old  friends  in  so  ungraceful  an  attitude ;  and  the  con- 
sequences, of  course,  were,  that  she  would  willin^y 
have  torn  his  eyes  out  had  sl^e  dared. 

However,  Monsieur  Callot,  Le  Gros  St.  Nicolas, 
and  others,  applied  themselves  successively  to  sooth 
her  ruffled  spirits  ;  and  the  venison  being  ready,  and  a 
long  taUe  laid,  each  person  drew  forth  their  knife,  and 
aoon  committed  infinite  havoc  on  the  plump  haunch 
which  was  placed  l^efore  them.  The  wine  succeeded, 
and  then  that  water  of  life  which  very  often  ends  in 
death.  All  was  hilarity  and  mirth,  song,  jest,  and 
lau^ter.  Gradually,  one  barrier  after  another  fell,  as 
cup  succeeded  cup.  Each  one  told  his  own  story,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest ;  each  one  sang  his  own  song ; 
each  one  cracked  his  own  joke.  Louise  had  retired 
to  a  settle  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  still  mingled  in 
the  conversation,  when  it  could  be  called  such ;  and 
Monsieur  Callot,  somewhat  full  of  wine,  and  a  good 
deal  smitten  with  her  charms,  plied  her  with  assidui- 
ties rather  more  perhaps  than  was  necessary.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Gros  St.  Nicolas,  running  over  with 
brandy  and  good  spirits,  kept  jesting  the  Norman  upon 
some  passages  of  his  former  life,  which  might  as  well 
have  been  passed  over  and  forgotten.  **  Madame  !" 
cried  he  at  length,  turning  round  towards  Louise,  with 
an  overfiowiug  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  his'bfoad  face 
full  of  glee,  **  I  have  the  h<Hiour  of  drinking  to  your 
health,  as  the  fifth  spouse  of  our  good  friend  Monsieur 
•de  Marteville ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  that  of  the  three 
that  are  living  and  the  two  that  are  dead,  you  are  the 
most  beautiful  beyond  compare  !** 

Up  started  Louise  in  an  agony  of  indignation,  and 
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forth  she  poured  upon  the  Gros  St  Nicolas  a  tomm 
of  yituperation  for  jesting  upon  'such  a  subject.  But 
on  his  part  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  jest  at  all.  '*  Mon  Dieu  f  said 
he,  "  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Monsieur 
Marteville,  who  is  as  big  as  five  men,  should  be  con- 
f  tented  with  one  wife.  Besides,  it  is  trh  agr^aUe  to 
,  have  a  wife  in  every  province ;  I  always  do  so  myselfl" 
The  thunder  of  Louise^s  ire,  now  increased  in  a 
seven-fold  degree,  was  turned  instantly  upon  her  deariy- 
beloved  husband.  Her  eyes  flashed  and  her  cheek 
flamed,  and  approaching  him,  where  he  sat  laughing 
at  the  whole  business,  she  demanded  that  he  should 
exculpate  himself  from  this  charge  of  pentigamy,  with 
a  tone  and  manner  that  made  the  Norman,, who  had 
drunk  quite  enough,  laugh  still  more.  With  an  un- 
heard-of exertion  of  self-command,  Louise  kept  h^ 
fingers  from  his  face;  but  she  burst  forth  into  re- 
proaches so  bitter  and  stinging,  that  MarteVille's  mirdi 
was  soon  converted  into  rage,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  glance  which  would  quickly  have  taught  those 
who  knew  him  well  not  to  urge  him  further.  But 
Louise  went  on,  and  wound  up  by  declaring,  that  she 
would  live  with  him  no  longer — ^that  she  would  quit 
him  that  very  moment,  and  finding  her  way  to  Monsieur 
Chavigni,  would  tell  him  all — adding  that  she  would 
soon  send  the  guard  to  ferret  out  that  nest  of  rufiians-, 
and  that  she  hoped  to  see  him  hanging  at  the  head  of 
them.  With  this  expression  of  her  intentions,  Louise 
darted  out  of  the  vault ;  but  the  Norman,  who,  speech- 
less with  rage,  had  sat  listening  to  her  with  his  teeth 
clenched,  and  his  nether  lip  quivering  with  suppressed 
passion,  .started  suddenly  up,  cast  the  settle  from  him 
with  such  force  that  it  was  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  wall,  and  strode  after  her  with  the  awfiil  cloud  of 
cj^termined  wrath  settled  upon  his  brow. 

The  mirth  of  the  robbers,  who  knew  the  ungovern- 
able nature  of  their  companion's  passion,  was  now 
over,  and  each  looked  in  the  face  of  the  other  with 
silent  expectation.    After  a  space,  there  was  the  mtur- 
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mur  (^  angry  voices  heard  for  a  moment  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  passage ;  then  a  loud  piercing  shriek  rang 
through  the  vault;  and  then  all  was  silence.  A  mo- 
mentary sensation  of  horror  ran  through  the  bosoms  of 
even  the  ferocious  men  whose  habits  rendered  them 
familiar  with  almost  every  species  of  bloodshed.  But 
this  was  new  wad  strange  among  them,  and  they  waited 
the  return  of  the  Norman  with  feelings  near  akin  to 
awe. 

At  length,  after  some  time,  he  came  with  a  firm  step 
and  unblenchittg  brow,  but  with  a  haggard  wildness  in 
his  eye  which  seemed  to  tell  that  remorse  was  busy 
with  his  heart.  However,  he  sat  him  down  without 
any  allusion  to  the  past,  and  draining  off  a  cup  of  wine, 
atrove  laboriously  after  merriment.  But  it  was  in  vain ; 
the  mirth  of  the  whole  party  was  evidently  forced  f 
and  Marteville  soon  took  up  another  strain,  which  ac-  - 
corded  better  with  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  He 
spoke  to  them  of  the  dispersion  of  the  band,  which  had 
taken  place  since  he  left  them ;  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  joining  them  again ;  and  drawing  forth  a  purse 
containing  about  a  thousand  livres,  he  poured  them 
forth  upon  the  table,  declaring  them  to  be  his  first  offer- 
ing to  the  treasury. 

This  magnjificent  donation,  which  came  in  aid  of 
(heir  finances  at  a  moment  when  such  a  recruit  was 
very  necessary,  called  forth  loud  shouts  of  applause 
from  the  freemen  of  the  forest ;  and  the  Gros  St.  Nic- 
olas starting  up,  addressed  the  company  much  to  the 
following  effect :  ^  Messieurs — every  one  knows  that  I 
jam  St  Nicolas,  and  no  one  will  deny  thai  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  goodly  clerks.  But  although 
in  my  saintly  character,  I  will  give  up  my  clerical 
superiority  to  nobody ;  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  our 
society  requires  some  lay  commander ;  therefore  I,  your 
bishop,  do  propose  to  you  to  elect  and  choose  the  Sieur 
Marteville,  here  present,  to  be  our  king,  and  caf^itr^ 
in  the  wars,  in  room  of  the  Sieur  Pierrepont  Le  Blanc,  ^ 
who,  having  abdicated  without  cause,  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  great  receiver-general — the  earth, 
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by  warrant  of  cold  iron  and  pistol-balls.    What  say  yd. 
Messieurs,  shall  he  be  elected?** 

A  shout  of  approbation  was  the  reply ;  and  M arte- 
yille,  having  been  duly  elected,  took  the  oaths,  and 
received  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  He  then 
entered  into  a  variety  of  plans  for  increasing  the  band, 
concentrating  its  operations,  and  once  more  rendering 
it  that  formidable  body  which  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  All  this  met  with  the  highest  approbation ; 
but  the  captain  showing  the  most  marked  dislike  to  re- 
maining in  the  forest  which  they  at  present  tenanted, ' 
and  producing  a  variety  of  reasons  for  moving  their - 
quarters  to  Languedoc,  where  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
court  and  the  army  offered  greater  facilities  both  for 
recruiting  their  numbers  and  their  purses,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  disperse  the  next  mcmnng,  and 
reassemble  as  soon  as  possible,  at  a  certain  spot  well 
known  to  the  whole  party,  about  forty  leagues  distant 
from  Lyons. 

This  was  happily  effected ;  and  the  Norman,  on  pre  • 
sentmg  himself  at  the  rendezvous,  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  the  band  two  new  associates,  whom  he 
had  found  the  means  of  converting  on  the  road. 

Although  abandoning  himself  heart  and  soul  to  ^e 
pleasures  of  his  resumed  profession,  our  friend  Marte 
ville  was  not  forgetful  of  the  reward  he  expected  from 
Chavigni ;  and  as  his  official  duties  prevented  his  being 
himself  the  bearer  of  the  paper  he  had  obtained,  he 
despatched  it  to  Narbonne,  where  the  statesman  now 
was,  by  his  faithful  subject  Callot,  with  orders  to 
demand  ten  thousand  crowns  of  Monsieur  de  Chavigni, 
as  a  reward  for  having  discovered  it,  adding  aiso  an 
elaborate  epistle  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Norman  never  for  a  moment  entertained  a  sus- 
picion that  the  paper  he  sent  was  any  thing  but  ^ 
identical  treaty  with  Spain,  which  the  conspirators  had 
been  heard  to  mention ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  ih» 
statesman  would  willingly  pay  such  a  sum  for  so  pre- 
cious a  document  But  the  embassy  of  Monsieur  Cal* 
lot  did  not  prove  so  fortunate  as  had  been  anticipated 
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Presenting  himself  to  Ghavigni,  with  as  much  import-^, 
ance  of  aspect  as  the  ambassador  from  Siam,  he  ten- 
dered his  credentiab,  and  demanded  the  reward,  at  a 
moment  when  the  statesman  was  irritated  by  a  thou- 
sand anxieties  and  dangers. 

Making  nd  ceremony  with  the  fine  blue  and  yellow 
wax,  Ghavigni,  having  read  the  Norman's  epistle,  soon 
found  his  way  into  the  inside  of  the  other  packet,  and 
beheld  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  signs  and  figures, 
unintelligible  to  any  but  a  professed  astrologer,  a  pro- 
I^etic  scroll  containing  some  doggrel  verses,  which 
may  be  thus  rendered  into  English :— 

THE  FATE  OF  RICHELIEU. 

Bom  beneath  two  mighty  stars, 

Mercurj  with  Mars  conibined, 
He  shall  prompt  a  thousand  wars, 

Nor  live  the  bahn  of  peace  to  md. 

Less  than  a  king,  yet  kines  shall  fiiU 

And  tremble  at  his  fatal  sway ; 
Yet  at  life's  end  he  shall  recall 

The  memory  of  no  happy  day. 

And  the  last  ^ear  that  he  shall  know, 
Shall  see  mm  Ml,  and  see  him  rise ; 

Shall  see  him  yield,  yet  slay  his  foe, 
And  scarcely  triumph  ere  he  dies. 

Begot  in  factions,  nursed  in  strife, 

Till  all  his  troubled  years  be  past. 
Cunning  and  care  eat  up  his  Me, — 

A  slave  and  tyrant  first  and  last 

Pbbe  Le  Rouoa. 

Ghavigni  gazed  at  the  paper  in  amazement,  and 
then  at  the  face  of  Monsieur  C  allot,  who,  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  contents,  remained  very  nonchalantly 
expecting  the  reward.  "  Ten  thousand  crowns !'.'  cried 
the  statesman,  giving  way  to  his  passion.  "  Ho !  with- 
out there !  take  thiQ  fellow  out  and  fiog  him  with  your 
hunting  whips  out  of  Narbonne.  Away  with  him,  and 
curry  him  well !" 

The  grooms  instantly  seized  upon  poor  0!£tIot,  and 
executed  Chavigni's  commands  with  high  glee.     The 
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^bber,  lioweir«r,  though  somewhat  turprisedy  bore  ntt 
flagellatkm  very  patiently ;  forimder  the  jerkin  which 
he  wore,  still  lay  the  rusty  iron  corslet  we  have  beibie 
described,  whicn  saved  him  ih>m  appreciating  'the 
blows  at  their  full  value. 

The  matter,  however,  was  yet  to  be  remembered,  as 
we  shall  see ;  for  when  Callot,  on  his  return  to  the 
Ibrest,  informed  his  captain  what  sort  of  reward  he  had 
received  for  the  packet,  the  Norman's  gigantic  Hmbs 
seemed  to  swell  to  a  still  greater  size  with  passioiv 
and  drawing  his  sword  he  put  the  Made  to  his  lips, 
swearing,  that  before  twelve  months  were  over,  it 
should  drink  Ghavigni's  blood :  and  promises  of  such 
sort  he  usually  kept  most  punctually. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

WbeteinDe  Blenaa  find*  out  that  he  has  made  a  miitake,  and  what 
follows.  ' 

Having  now  conducted  our  truly-begotten  friend  the 
Sieur  Marteville,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  characters  in  this  true  history,  it  becomes  us  to 
show  our  impartiality  by  detailing  the  principal  actions 
of  our  other  personages,  and  also  to  display  the  causes 
which  brought  the  noble  Count  de  Chavigni  to  such  a 
distance  as  Narbonne,  a  little  town  in  the  southern  nook 
of  Languedoc,  not  above  a  few  leagues  from  Perpignan. 
However,  as  all  these  circumstances  are  naturally  ex* 
plained  in  the  history  of  the  Count  de  Blenau,  we  may 
as  well  follow  him  on  the  useless  pursuit  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  precipitancy  of  Monsieur  Henry 
de  La  Mothe,  his  page,  who  would  have  saved  his 
master  a  groat  deal  of  trouble  and  distress,  as  we  all 
know,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  see  the  Marquise  de 
Beaumont ;  but  young  hounds  will  often  cry  upon  a 
wrong  scent,  and  mislead  those  who  should  know 
better. 
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Hills  it  happened  in  the  present  instance ;  and  De 
Blenan,  blinded  by  anxiety  for  Pauline,  took  the  sus- 
picions of  his  page  for  granted,  without  examination. 
fie  knew  that  Chavigni  scrupled  not  at  any  measures 
which  might  serve  a  political  purpose ;  he  knew  that 
the  Norman  was  in  the  immediate  em{^oyment  of  the 
statesman,  and  was  still  less  delicate  in  his  notions 
than  his  nmster;  and  he  doubted  not  that  Pauline, 
having  been  discovered  issuing  from  the  Bastille,  had 
been  carried  off  without  ceremony,  and  sent  from  Paris 
under  the  custody  of  the  ci-devant  robber.  At  all 
events,  De  j^enau,  as  he  rode  along,  composed  a  very 
plausible  chain  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  and  far 
fnmi  siJ^)po6ing  that  the  Norman  would  avoid  the  wood 
in  the  nei^ibourhood  of  Mesnil,  he  concluded,  from 
his  knowledge  of  Marteville's  former  habits,  that  a 
forest  filied  with  robbers  would  fulfil  all  his  anticipa- 
tions of  paradise,  and  be  too  strong  an  attraction  to  be 
resisted. 

Thus  cogitating,  he  rode  on  to  Decize,  and  thence 
to  Corbigny,  where  day  once  more  broke  upon  his 
path  ;  and  having  been  obliged  to  allow  the  horses  a 
few  hours'  rest,  he  tried  in  vain  for  some  repose  him- 
self. Auxerre  was  his  next  halt,  but  here  only  granting 
his  domestics  one  hour  to  refresh,  he  passed  the  Yonne, 
and  soon  after  entered  Champagne,  which  traversing 
without  stopping,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  Bar  sur 
Seine,  he  reached  Troyes  before  midnight,  with  man 
and  horse  too  wearied  to  beffin  their  search  before  the 
foUowing  morning. 

It  unluckily  so  happened  that  De  Blenau  did  not 
alight  at  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Soleil,  where  he  might 
have  gained  such  information  as  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  prevented  his  farther  proceedings ;  and  as 
the  keeper  of  the  auberge  .where  he  stopped  was  at 
open  war  with  the  landlord  of  the  Grand  Soleil,  to  all 
the  inquiries  which  were  made  the  next  morning,  the 
only  reply  the  auhergiste  thought  fit  to  give  was,  that 
*^  indeed  he  could  not  tell ;  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
pers<m  as  De  Blenau  described  the  Norman  to  be,  or 
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sHch  a  lady  as  Pauline ;"  though  b^  it  remarked,  erenr  / 
body  in  the  house,  after  haring  gazed  at  Martevilb 
and  Louisa  for  a  full  hour  on  their  arrival,  had  watched 
their  motions  every  day,  and  had  wondered  themselves 
stiff  at  who  they  could  be  and  in^at  they  could  want 
At  length,  however,  De  Blenau  caught  hold  of  an  un- 
sophisticated hostler,  of  whom  he  asked  if  within  the 
last  ten  da3rs  he  had  seen  a  carriage  stop  or  pass 
through  the  town,  containing  two  such  persons  as  he 
described. 

The  hostler  replied,  '*  No ;  that  they  seldom  saw 
carriages  there ;  that  a  tall  gentleman,  like  the  one  he 
mentioned,  had  ridden  out  of  the  town  just  two  days 
before  with  a  lady  on  horseback ;  but  devil  a  carriage 
had  there  been  in  Troyes  for  six  years  or  more,  ex- 
cept that  of  Monseigneur  the  govenKH*." 

De  Blenau,  glad  of  the  least  mtimation  where  news 
seemed  so  scanty,  now  described  the  Norman  as  par- 
ticularly as  he  could  from  what  he  had  seen  of  him 
while  speaking  to  Chavigni  in  the  park  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, dwelling  upon  his  gigantic  proportions,  and 
the  remarkable  cut  upon  his  cheek. 

"Yes,  yes!"  replied  the  hostler,  "^at  was  the 
man ;  I  saw  him  ride  out  with  2ijolie  demoiselle  on  the 
road  to  Mesnil  St.  Loup ;  but  devil  a  carriage  has  there 
been  in  Troyes  for  six  years  or  more,  except  that  of 
Monseigneur  the  governor." 

*'  Well,  well,"  replied  De  Blenau,  wishing  if  possi- 
ble to  hear  more,  ^*  perhaps  they  might  not  be  in  a 
carriage.  But  can  you  tell  me  where  th^y  lodged 
while  in  the  city  of  Troyes  t" 

Even  the  obtuse  faculties  of  the  hostler  had  been 
drilled  into  knowing  nothing  of  any  other  auberge  in 
the  town  but  his  own.  ''Can't  tell,"  rephed  he* 
*'  Saw  him  and  the  lady  ride  out  on  horseback ;  but 
devil  a  carriage  has  there  been  in  Troyes  for  six 
years  or  more,  except  that  of  Moimeigneur  the  gov- 
ernor." 

It  may  have  been  remarked,  that  a  certain  degree 
tof  impatience  andhastiness  of  determination  was  oiif^ 
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cf  the  prevailing  faults  of  De  Blenau's  disposition; 
and  in  this  case,  without  waiting  for  farther  examina- 
tion, he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Norman  as  soon  as 
his  horses  were  ready,  merely  inquiring  if  there  was 
any  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mesml  which  might 
serve  for  the  confinement  of  state  prisoners. 

The  landlord,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
immediately  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  De 
Blenau  was  an  agent  of  the  government ;  and  replied, 
^  None,  that  he  knew  of,  but  the  old  chateau  of  St. 
Loup;  but  that  Monseigneur  had  better  have  it  re- 
paired before  he  confined  any  one  there,  for  it  was  so 
ruinous  they  would  get  out,  to  a  certainty,  if  they  were 
placed  there  in  its  present  state.** 

De  Blenau  smiled  at  the  mistake,  but  prepossessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Norman  was  carrying  Pauline 
to  some  place  of  secret  imprisonment,  he  determined 
at  once  to  proceed  to  the  spot  the  auhergiste  men- 
tioned, and  to  traverse  the  wood  from  the  high  road  to 
Troyes,  as  the  most  likely  route  on  which  to  encounter 
the  Norman,  against  whom  he  vowed  the  most  sum- 
mary vengeance,  if  fortune  should  afford  him  the 
opportunity. 

As,  from  every  report  upon  the  subject,  the  forest 
had  been  for  some  time  past  the  resort  of  banditti,  De 
Blenau  gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  hold  themselves 
upon  their  guard,  and  took  the  precaution  of  throwing 
forward  two  of  his  shrewdest  followers,  as  a  sort  of 
reconnoitring  party,  to  give  him  intelligence  of  the 
least  noise  which  could  indicate  the  presence  of  any 
human  being  besides  themselves.  But  all  these  mea- 
sures seemed  to  be  unnecessary;  not  a  sound  met  the 
ear;  and  De  Blenau's  party  soon  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  old  chateau  of  St.  Loup,  through  the 
breaks  in  the  wood ;  and  gradually  winding  round  to- 
wards the  east,  gained  the  slope  which  gave  them  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  building. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  so  desolate 
and  dilapidated,  that  the  first  glance  convinced  De 
Blenau  that  Chavigni  would  never  dream  of  confining 
G2 
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Pauline  within  such  niinoos  walls ;  at  ^e  mere  coo* 
sideration  of  her  rank  would  prevent  him  from  using 
any  unnecessary  severity,  though  her  successful  at* 
tempt  to  penetrate  into  the  Bastille  afforded  a  plausi- 
ble  excuse  for  removing  her  from  Paris.  However, 
» in  order  not  to  leave  the  least  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
he  mounted  to  the  courtyard,  and  having  ascertained 
that  every  part  a(  the  building  was  equally  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  a  prison,  and  £at  it  was  actually  unin- 
habited except  by  owls  and  ravens,  he  determined  to 
cross  ikfa  town,  the  spire  of  whose  church  he  saw 
rising  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  to  pursue  his  search  ia 
some  other  direction. 

Descending,  therefore,  by  the  same  slope  which  ho 
had  previously  mounted,  he  wound  round  the  base  of 
the  hill  much  in  the  same  path  by  which  Callot  had 
conducted  the  Norman  and  Louise.  The  stream,  how- 
ever, formed  the  boundary  of  his  approach  to  the  castlo^ 
on  that  side ;  and  passing  the  rocks,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  strewed  about  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipices,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  till, 
winding  into  the  wood,  the  castle,  and  the  hill  oa 
which  it  stood,  were  lost  to  the  sight  Here  as  he 
rode  slowly  on,  revolving  various  (dans  for  more  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  the  Norman,  and  repfoaching  him- 
self for  not  having  made  more  accurate  inquiries  at 
Troyes,  his  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appeai"- 
ance  of  something  floating  on  the  river  like  tlM  long 
black  hair  of  a  young  woman. 

De  Blenau's  heart  sank  within  him ;  his  courage 
failed,  his  whole  strength  seemed  to  give  way,  and 
he  sat  upon  his  horse  like  a  statue,  pointing  with  hia 
hand  towards  the  object  that  had  thus  affected  him» 
but  without  the  power  of  uttering  any  CNrder  con- 
cerning it. 

In  the  mean  while  the  hair  waved  dowly  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  stream,  and  one  of  the  servants 
perceiving  it,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  waded  into 
the  water,  and  catching  it  in  his  grasp,  began  dragging 
the  body  to  which  it  was  attached  towards  the  brink 
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As  he  did  so,  the  part  of  a  red  ser^e  dress,  such  as 
that  in  which  Pauline  had  visited  the  Bastille,  floated 
to  the  surface,  and  oflfered  a  horrible  confirmation  of 
De  Blenau's  fears.  The  first  shock,  however,  was 
passed,  and  leaping  from  his  horse  with  agony  de- 
picted in  his  straining  eye,  he  sprang  down  the  bank 
into  the  stream,  and  raising  the  face  of  the  dead  per- 
son above  the  water,  beheld  the  countenance  of 
Louise. 

♦Perhaps  the  immoderate  joy  which  De  Blenau  felt 
at  this  sight  might  be  wrong,  but  it  was  natural;  and 
sitting  down  on  the  bank,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  overcome  by  the  violent  revolution  of  feel- 
ing which  so  suddenly  took  place  in  his  bosom. 

In  ^tte  mean  while  his  servants  drew  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  girl  to  the  bank,  and  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  mode  of  her  death  had  been  of  a  more 
horrible  description  than  even  that  which  they  had  at 
first  supposed;  for  in  her  bosom  appeared  a  deep 
broad  gash  as  if  from  the  blow  of  a  poniard,  which 
had  undoubtedly  deprived  her  of  life  before  her  mur- 
derer committed  the  body  to  the  stream. 

According  to  the  costume  of  her  country,  Louise 
had  worn  upon  the  day  of  her  death  two  large  white 
pockets  above  the  jupe  of  red  serge.  These  were 
still  attached  to  the  black  velvet  bodice  which  she 
dis{dayed  in  honour  of  her  marriage  with  the  Norman, 
and  contained  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
among  which  were  several  epistles  from  her  husband 
to  herself  in  the  days  of  their  courtship,  which  showed 
De  Blenau  that  she  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  upon 
Pauline  and  Madame  de  Beaumont  ever  since  their 
arrival  at  St.  Germain's :  added  to  these  was  a  cer- 
tificate of  marriage  between  Jean  Baptiste  Marteville 
and  Louise  Thibault,  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palais  Cardinal,  by  Fran9ois  Giraud.  All  this  led  De 
Blenau  to  conclude  that  he  had  been  misled  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  Pauline's  absence  from  St.  Grermain's, 
and  he  acoordingly  proceeded  to  the  little  boiurg  of 
filenecy  on  his  return  towards  Troyes^  making  his 
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men  bear  thither  the  body  of  Louise  with  ae  nmcll 
decent  solemnity  as  the  circumstances  admitted* 
Having  here  intrusted  to  the  good  cur6  of  the  place 
the  charge  of  the  funeral,  and  given  two  siuns  f(M-  ibe 
very  different  purposes  of  promoting  the  discovery  of 
the  murderer  and  buying  a  hundred  masses  fcnr  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  De  Blenau  pursued  his  joumey« 
and  arrived  at  Troyes  before  night. 

Putting  up  this  time  at  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  So* 
leil,  De  Blenau  soon  acquired  sufficient  infonnation 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  Normaji  had 
been  accompanied  by  Louise  alone ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  accounts  which  the  people  of  the  house 
gave  respecting  the  kindness  and  afiectioa  thai 
Marteville  had  shown  his  bride,  greatly  Bhock  the 
suspicions  which  had  been  entertained  against  him  by 
De  Blenau,  who,  unacquainted  with  any  such  char« 
acter  as  that  of  the  Norman,  knew  not  that  ^ere  are 
men  who,  like  tigers  when  unurged  by  hunger,  will 
play  with  their  victims  before  they  destroy  them. 

The  next  morning  early,  all  was  prepared  for  the 
departure  of  De  Blenau,  on  his  return  to  Moulins, 
when  his  farther  progress  in  that  direction  was  arrested 
by  the  arrival  of  Henry  de  La  Mothe,  his  page,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  king's  couriers,  who  immediately 
presented  to  the  coimt  two  packets,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  bearer  from  St  Germain's.  The  first  of 
these  seemed,  from  the  superscription,  to  be  a  commoQ 
official  document;  but  the  second  attracted  all  his 
attention,  and  made  his'  heart  beat  high  by  presenting 
to  him  the  genuine  handwriting  of  Pauline  de  Beau- 
mont Without  meaning  any  offence  to  royalty,  wl^>S9 
insignia  were  impressed  upon  the  seal  of  the  othec 
packet,  De  Blenau  eagerly  cut  the  silk  which  fastened 
the  billet  from  Pauline.  It  contained  only  a  few  lines^ 
but  these  were  quite  sufficient  to  give  renewed  happi- 
ness to  the  heart  of  him  who  read  it  She  had  juisl 
heard,  she  said,  that  the  king's  messenger  was  abo^ 
to  set  out,  and  though  they  ha^y  gave  her  time  to  fdd 
ker  paper,  yet  she  would  not  let  any  <me  be  before  b«r 
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ih  congratulating  him  on  his  freedom  to  direct  hia 
course  wheresoever  he  pleased.  She  could  not 
divine,  she  continued,  whether  his  choice  would  lead 
him  to  St.  Germain's,  but  if  it  did,  perhaps  he  might 
be  treated  to  the  history  of  an  errant  demoiselle,  who 
had  suffered  various  adventures  in  endeavouring  to 
liberate  her  true  knight  from  prison. 

De  Blenau  read  it  over  again,  and  then  turned  to 
the  other  paper,  which  merely  notified  that  the  king, 
contented  with  his  loyal  and  peaceable  behaviour  while 
relegui  in  Bourbon,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
i^lieve  him  from  the  restrictions  under  which  he  had 
been  placed  for  his  own  benefit  and  the  state's  secu- 
rity ;  and  informed  him,  in  short,  that  he  had  leave, 
liberty,  and  licence,  to  turn  his  steps  whithersoever  he 
listed. 

"  To  St.  Germain's  l"  cried  De  Blenau,  gayly.  "  To 
St  Germain's !  You,  Henry  de  La  Mothe,  stay  here 
with  Francois  and  Clement.  Take  good  care  of  Mon- 
sieur rOrdinaire,  and  see  that  he  be  rewarded." — The 
messenger  made  him  a  reverence. — "  After  you  have 
reposed  yourself  here  for  a  day,"  continued  ^e  count, 
'*  return  to  Moulins  \  pay  notre  propri^iaire,  and  all 
that  may  be  there  due.  There  is  the  key  of  the  coffre 
fort.  Use  all  speed  that  you  well  may,  and  then  join 
me  at  home.     And  now  for  St.  Germain's." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  on  his  horse  as  light  as  air, 
gave  the  well-knovm  signal  with  his  heel,  and  in  a 
moment  was  once  more  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

Although  I  find  a  minute  account  of  De  Blenau's 
whole  journey  to  St  Germain's  with  the  towns  and  inns 
at  which  he  stopped,  marked  with  the  precision  of  a 
road-book,  I  shall  nevertheless  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  abridging  it  as  far  as  well  can  be,  by 
saying  that  it  began  and  ended  happily. 

The  aspect  of  St  Germain's,  however,  had  very  much 
changed  since  De  Blenau  left  it  Louis  had  now  fixed 
bis  residence  there ;  his  confidence  in  the  queen  seemed 
perfectly  restored;  every  countenance  glowed  with 
that  air  of  satinfactinai,  which  «uch  &  renewal  of  good 
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intelligence  naturally  produced ;  and  the  ro3ral  real* 
dence  had  once  more  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
court. 

The  first  welcome  received  by  De  Blenau  was  from 
his  gallant  friend  Cinq  Mars,  at  whose  ^request  his  re* 
call  had  been  granted  by  the  king,  and  who  now,  cal- 
culating the  time  of  the  exile^s  return,  stood  at  the  door 
of  De  Blenau's  hotel,  ready  to  meet  him  on  his  arriyal. 

<' Welcome,  welcome  back!  my  long-lost  friend 
Claude  de  Blenau,^  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars,  as  the  count 
sprang  from  his  horse ;  ''  welcome  frmn  the  midst  of 
{nisons  and  trials,  perils  and  dangers  !** 

^'  And  well  met,  gallant  Cinq  Mars,  the  noble  and 
the  true,"  replied  De  Blenau.  ^  But  tell  me,  in  heaven^s 
name,  Cinq  Mars,  what  makes  all  this  change  at  St. 
Germain's  ?  Why,  it  looks  as  if  the  forest  were  a  fair, 
and  that  the  old  town  had  put  on  its  holiday  suit  to 
come  and  see  it'' 

*^  Nay,  nay !  rather  like  a  true  dame  that  dresses  her- 
self out  for  her  lover's  return,  it  has  made  itself  fine  to  re- 
ceive you  back  again,"  replied  the  master  of  the  horse. 
**  But  if  you  would  really  know  the  secret  of  all  the 
change  that  you  see  now,  and  will  see  still  more  wonder- 
fully as  you  look  farther,  it  is  this.  Richelieu  is  ill 
at  Tarascon,  and  his  name  is  scarcely  remembered  at 
the  court,  though  Chavigni ,  that  bold  rascal,  and  Mazarin, 
that  subtle  one,  come  prowling  about  to  maintain,  if 
possible,  their  master's  sway.  Bui  the  spell  is  broken, 
and  liouis  is  beginning  to  be  a  king  again :  so  we  shall 
see  bright  days  yet." 

*<  I  hope  so ;  in  truth  I  hope  sov  Cinq  Mars,"  replied 
De  Blenau.  ^*  But  at  all  events,  we  will  enjoy  the 
change  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  And  now,  what  news  at 
the  pdace  ?    How  fare  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  court  V* 

"Why  well,"  answered  Cinq  Mars;  "all  well;  though 
I  know,  De  Blenau,  that  your  question,  in  comprising 
a  hundred,  meant^^but  one*' only.  Well,  what  say  3rou  ? 
— I  have  seen  thy'l^auline,  and  cannot  but  allow  that 
thy  taste  is  marvellous  good.  There  is  a  wild  grace 
about  her,  well  worth  all  the  formal  dignity  of  a  court. 
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One  gets  tired  of  the  stiff  courtesy  and  the  precise  bow ; 
the  kissing  of  hands  and  the  hsping/of  names;  the 
monseignturings  and  the  madamings.  Fie !  one  little 
touch  of  nature  is  worth  it  all.** 

*'  But  answer  me  one  question,  Monsieur  le  Grand," 
said  De  Blenau.  *'  How  came  there  a  report  about, 
that  Pauline  had  been  carried  off  by  some  of  the  car- 
dinal's people,  and  that  no  one  knew  where  she  was  T 
for  such  a  tale  reached  me  even  in  Bourbon." 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  are  the  last  to  hear  that 
story?"  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars.  '*  Why,  though  the  old 
marquise,  and  the  rest  at  the  palace,  atfect  to  keep  it  a 
secret,  every  one  knows  the  adventures  of  your  demoi- 
selle errantey 

De  Blenau's  cheek  flushed  to  hear  such  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Pauline ;  but  Cinq  Mars  continued,  observing 
that  his  friend  was  hurt — "  Nay,  nay,  every  one  ad- 
mires her  for  the  whole  business,  and  no  one  more 
than  I.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  all  the  world  knows  it. 
The  queen  herself  told  it  to  Monsieur  de  Lomenie,  and 
he  to  his  cousin  De  Thou,  and  De  Thou  to  me ;  and  so 
it  goes  on.  Well,  but  I  must  take  up  the  gossip's  tale 
at  the  beginning.  The  queen,  wishing  to  communicate 
with  you  in  prison,  could  find  no  messenger,  who,  for 
either  gold  or  fair  words,  would  venture  his  head  into 
the  rat-trap,  except  your  fair  Pauline ;  and  she,  it  seems, 
attempted  twice  to  get  into  the  Bastille,  once  by  day 
and  Once  at  night,  but  both  times  fruitlessly.  How 
it  happened  I  hardly  remember,  but  by  some  means 
Chavigni,  through  some  of  his  creatures,  winded  the 
whole  affair ;  and,  posting  from  Chantilly  to  Paris, 
catches  my  fair  lady  in  the  very  effort,  disguised  as  a 
saubrette;  down  he  pounces,  like  a  falcon  on  a  partridge, 
and  having  secured  the  delinquent,  places  her  in  a  car- 
riage, which,  with  the  speed  of  light,  conveys  her  away 
to  his  castle  in  Maine,  where  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Chavigni — who,  by  the  way,  is  an  angel  according  to 
all  accounts — receives  the  young  lady  and  entertains 
her  with  all  kindness.  In  the  mean  while,  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Blenau  is  examined  by  the  king  in  per« 
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son,  and  instead  of  having  his  head  cut  off,  is  merelf 
releguS  in  Bourbon :  upon  which  Chavigni  finds  he  has 
lost  his  labour,  and  is  obliged  to  send  for  the  pretty 
prisoner  back  again  with  all  speed." 

Althon^  De  Blenau  was  aware,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  that  Cinq  Mars  had  mistaken  several 
parts  of  his  history,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  set  him 
right;  and  the  master  of  the  horse  proceeded :  **  How* 
ever,  let  us  into  thy  hotel.  Get  thy  dinner,  wash  the 
dust  fix>m  thy  beard,  array  thyself  in  an  unsullied 
doublet,  and  we  will  hie  to  the  dwelling  of  thy  lady 
fair,  to  glad  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of  thy  sweet 
person." 

De  Blenau  smiled  at  his  friend's  raillery,  and  as  the 
proposal  very  well  accorded  with  his  wishes,  every 
Booment  seeming  misspent  that  detained  him  from 
Pauline,  he  changed  his  dress  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  was  soon  ready  to  accompany  Cinq  Mbxb  to  the 
palace. 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  the  gates 
of  the  paik,  a  figure  presented  itself,  which,  froiQ  its 
singularity,  \yas  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  that  of  a 
tall,  thin,  raw-boned  man,  who,  naturally  possessing  a 
countenance  of  the  ugliest  cast  of  Italian  ugliness,  had 
rendered  it  still  more  disagreeable  by  the  enormous 
length  of  his  ipustachios,  which  would  have  far  over- 
topped his  nose,  had  it  been  a  nose  of  any  ordinaiy  pro- 
portion ;  but  a  more  extensive,  pear-shaped,  ill-adapted 
organ  never  projected  from  a  human  countenance ; 
and  this,  together  with  a  pair  of  small,  flaming  black 
eyes,  whi,ch  it  seemed  to  bear  forward  with  it  above 
the  rest  of'  the  face,  protruding  from  a  mass  of  beard 
and  hair,  instantly  reminding  Uie  beholder  of  a  badger 
looking  out  of  a  hole.  The  chin,  however,  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  nose,  and  seemed  rather  to  slink 
away  from  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  apparently  over- 
awed by  its  more  ambitious  neighbour. 

The  dress  of  this  delectable  personage  was  a  medley 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  costumes.  He  wore  a 
gray  vest  of  silk,  with  sleeves  slashed  at  the  elbow. 
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Bud  the  shirt,  which  was  not  conspicuously  clean,  hut- 
toned  at  the  wrist  with  agate  studs.  His  haut  de 
chcliissey  which  was  of  deep  crimson,  and  hore  loops 
and  ribands  of  yellow,  was  fringed  round  the  leg,  near 
the  knees,  with  a  series  of  brazen  tags  or  points  but 
indifferently  silvered;  and  as  he  walked  along  with 
huge  steps,  these  aforesaid  tags  clattered  together  with 
a  sort  of  important  sound,  which,  put  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  appearance,  drew  many  a  laugh 
from  the  boys  of  St.  Germain's.  Over  his  gray  vest 
was  drawn  a  straight-cut  doublet  of  yellow  silk,  with- 
out sleeves;  and  a  pair  of  long  boots,  of  untanned 
leather,  covered  all  defects  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  apparent  in  his  hose.  His  dress  was  com- 
pleted by  a  tawdry  bonnet  with  a  high  black  plume ; 
and  a  Toledo  blade  of  immeasurable  length,  with  a 
worked  iron  hilt  and  black  scabbard  hung  by  his  si^, 
describing  with  its  point  various  strange  figures  on  the 
dust  of  the  road. 

**  Here  comes  Villa  Grande,  the  Italian  lute-player," 
exclaimed  Cinq  Mars  the  moment  he  saw  him.  ^*  Do 
you  know  him,  De  Blenau  f 

"  I  have  heard  him  play  on  his  instrument  and  sing 
at  your  house,"  replied  De  Blenau;  ^'and  hota  his 
language  that  night,  may  say  I  know  him  through  and 
through,  for  a  boasting  coxcomb,  with  as  much^courage 
as  the  sheath  of  a  rapier — ^which  looks  as  good  as  a 
rapier  itself  till  it  is  touched,  and  then  it  proves  all 
emptiness.  Mind  you  how  he  boasted  of  having  routed 
whole  squadrons  when  he  served  in  the  Italian  horse  ? 
and  I  dare  say  he  would  run  from  a  stuffed  pikeman  in 
an  old  haU." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  you  do  him  vjrrong,  Claude,"  replied 
Cinq  Mars.  "  He  has  rather  too  much  tongue,  it  is 
true ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  sign  of  a  bad  hound. 
I  must  speak  to  him,  however,  for  he  does  me  service. 
Well,  Signer  Villa  Grande,"  ccmtinued  he,  addressing 
the  Italian,  who  now  approached,  svidnging  an  enormous 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  from  time  to  time  curling  up  the 
ends  of  his  mustachios ;  *^  you  remember  that  you  are 
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to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice*  Be  sure,  also,  tluft 
your  mind  be  made  up ;  for  I  tell  you  fairly,  the  ser* 
vice  which  you  undertake  is  one  of  danger.*' 

^  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Italian  with  a  strong  foreign 
accent,  *^  I  will  be  ready,  when  you  call  upon  me,  in 
shorter  time  than  you  could  draw  your  sword ;  and  as 
for  my  mind  being  made  up,  if  there  were  an  army 
drawn  out  to  oppose  my  progress,  I  would  be  bound 
to  carry  the  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Fear  not  my  yielding  it  to  any  body ; 
piutosto  morir  voT  to,  as  the  song  has  it,"  and  he  hum* 
med  a  few  bars  of  one  of  his  native  airs.  ^  Ok  Dio  f* 
continued  he,  recognising  De  Blenau,  who  had  turned 
away  on  perceiving  that  Cinq  Mars  spoke  to  the 
Italian  on  some  business  of  a  private  nature.  ^Oh 
Dio!  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Blenau,  is  it  really  you 
reiumed  at  last  ?  Benedetto  quel  giarnofeliee  !  Doubt* 
less  you  are  aware  of  the  glorious  pkms  of  your  Mend 
Monsieur  le  Grand." 

*'  Good  day,  signer,"  answered  De  Blenau ;  "  I  know 
of  no  one's  plans  but  my  own,  the  most  glorious  of 
which,  within  my  apprehension  at  present,  is  to  get  to 
the  palace  as  soon  as  possible.  Come,  Cinq  Mars, 
are  you  at  leisure !"  and  he. took  a  step  or  two  in  ad*^ 
vance,  while  the  master  of  the  horse  gave  the  Italian 
a  warning  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  and  not  to  let 
it  run  so  loosely  without  any  regard  to  necessary  cau- 
tion. 

^*  For  Heaven's  sake,  take  care  what  you  are  about, 
Cinq  Mars!"  said  De  Blenau,  when  he  was  again 
joined  by  his  friend.  "  Of  course  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  plans  ;  but  unless  you  have  a  mind 
to  ruin  them  all,  do  not  trust  them  to  such  a  babbling 
idiot  as  that ;  and  beware  that,  in  attempting  to  catch 
a  lion,  you  do  not  get  torn  yourself." 

**0h,  no  fear,"  replied  the  grand  ecuyer;  "that 
fellow  knows  nothing  more  than  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know ;  and  as  for  die  rest,  I  have  plunged 
ilito  a  wide  sea,  Claude,  and  must  swim  to  land  some* 
how." 
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TTiey  had  by  this  time  reached  the  gates  o\  the 
palace,  and  Gmq  Mars,  knowing  that  some  meetings 
ire  better  in  private,  left  his  friend^  and  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  apartments  of  the  king. 

In  the  mean  while,  De  Blenau  proceeded  with  a 
rapid  pace  towards  that  part  of  the  palace  which  had 
been  assigned  to  Madame  de  Beaumont;  and  his  heart 
beat  with  that  wild  uncontrcdlable  emotion,  which  the 
meeting  with  one  dearly  loved  can  alone  produce.  At 
that  very  moment  similar  sensations  were  throbbing  in 
the  bosom  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  who  from  the 
window  had  seen  the  approach  of  Cinq  Mars  and  an- 
.  other ;  and  long  before  her  eye  could  distinguish  a 
feature,  her  heart  had  told  her  who  it  was.  A  sort  of 
•  irresistible  impulse  led  her,  at  first,  to  fly  towards  the 
door  by  which  she  expected  him  to  enter ;  but  before 
she  was  half  across  the  room,  some  other  feeling  came 
over  her  mind.  She  returned  to  her  seat  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a  blush  stole  over  her  cheek,  though  there 
was  no  other  person  jwesent  to  observe  her  emotion 
or  pry  into  its  cause. 

The  door  was  partially  open,  and  more  than  once 
she  raised  her  eyes  towards  it,  and  thought  that  De 
Blenau  was  long  in  coming  so  short  a  distance.  But 
presently  she  heard  his  step,  and  there  was  an  im- 
patient eagerness  even  in  the.  sound  of  his  footfall 
that  convinced  her  he  lost  no  time.  Another  moment 
and  he  entered  the  room — every  feeling  but  one  was 
at  an  end,  and  Pauline  was  in  his  arms. 

It  is,  not  at  the  moment  when  a  lover  has  endured 
many  sorrows,  and.  escaped  from  many  dangers,  that 
a  gentle  heart  ean  practise  even  the  every-day  affec- 
tations which  a  great  part  of  the  world  are  pleased  to 
mistake  for  delicacy ;  and  far  less  inclined  to  attempt 
it  than  any  othQr.,person  in  the  world,  was  Pauline  de 
Beaumont.  The  child  of  nature  and  simjdicity,  her 
delicacy  was  that  of  an  elegant  mind  and  a  pure  heart. 
Of  what  she  did  feel  she  concealed  little,  and  affected 
]M>thing ;  and  De  Blenau  was  hafav. 

Of  eourse  there  was  a  gteet  deal  to  bo  told,  and  De 
14 
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Blenau  was  listening  delighted  to  an  account  of  the 
considerate  kindness  with  which  the  Countess  de 
Chavigni  had  treated  his  Pauline,  when  the  sound  of 
voices  approaching  towards  them  stopped  her  in  her 
history. 

It  is  precisely  at  such  moments  as  those  when  we 
wish  everybody  bi|t  ourselves  away,  that  the  world  is 
most  likely  to  intrude  upon  us ;  and  Pauline  and  De 
Blenau  had  not  met  more  than  ^ve  minutes,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  when  the  queen  and  Madame  De 
Beaumont  entered  the  apartment.  How  long  they  had 
been  really  together  is  another  question,  for  lovers' 
feelings  are  not  always  the  truest  watches. 

"  Welcome,  my  faithful  De  Blenau,"  said  the  queen. 
*'We  encountered  the  grand  ecuyer  but  now,  who 
told  us  wh^re  we  should  find  you.  For  my  own  part, 
I  suppose  I  must  in  all  justice  forgive  your  pa3ring 
your  devoirs  here  before  you  came  to  visit  even  me. 
However,  ere  there  be  any  one  near  to  overhear,  I 
must  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  for 
all  you  have  suffered-  on  my  account.  Nor  must  I 
forget  jny  little  heroine  here,  who  went  through  all 
sorts  of  peril  and  danger  in  c6nveying  my  message  to 
you  in  the  Bastille." 

**  Your  majesty  was  very  good  in  sending  me  such 
an  angel  of  comfort,"  replied  De  Blenau.  "  And  cer- 
tainly, had  it  not  been  for  the  commands  she  brought 
me,  I  believe  that  his  most  Christian-like  eminence 
of  Richelieu  would  have  doomed  me  to  the  torture  for 
my  obstinacy." 

**  Put  it  in  other  words,  De  Blenau,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria.  "  You  mean  that  you  would  have  endured 
the  torture  sooner  than  betray  your  queen.  But  truly, 
Pauline  must  have  a  stout  heart  to  have  carried  throu^ 
such  an  undertaking ;  and  I  think  that  the  fidelity  an4 
attachment  which  you  have  both  shown  to  me,  offers'  a 
fair  promise  for  your  conduct  towards  each  other. 
What  say  you,  Madame  de  Beaumont  ?" 

'*  I  thuik,  madame,"  replied  the  marchioness,  '*diat 
Pauline  has  done  her  duty  with  more  firmness  ibaok 
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most  gills  could  have  commanded :  and  that  De  Ble- 
n^^  has  done  his  as  well  as  it  could  be  done." 

"  Pauline  merits  more  praise  than  her  mother  ven- 
tures to  give,"  said  the  queen.  **  But  I  had  forgot  the 
king^s  summons ;  and  probably  he  is  even  now  waiting 
for  us.  Come,  Pauline ;  come,  De  Blenau.  Louis 
gives  high  commendation  to  your  demeanour  in  prison; 
let  us  see  how  he  greets  you  out  of  it." 

A  message  had  been  conveyed  to  Anne  of  Austria, 
just  before  the  arrival  of  De  Blenau,  intimating  that 
the  king  had  desired  to  see  her ;  and  she  now  led  the 
way  to  the  SsUe  Rande^  as  it  was  then  called,  or  the 
Sdle  des  Muses,  as  it  was  afterward  named  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  where  the  king  waited  her  approach. 
Although  the  uncertain  nature  of  Louis's  temper  always  . 
made  her  feel  some  degree  of  apprehension  when  sum- 
moned to  .his  presence,  the  kindness  he  had  lately 
shown  her,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
her  friends,  made  her  obey  his  call  with  more  pleasure 
than  she  usually  felt  on  similar  occasions. 

Louis's  object,  in  the  present  instance,  was  to  in- 
form the  queen  of  the  journey  he  was  about  to  make 
into  the  neighbourhood-of  Perpignan,  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  inhabitants  of  Roussillon  in  their  new  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  Cinq  Mars,  who 
had  always  sincerely  wished  the  welfare  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  took  this  opportunity  of  insinuating  to  the 
king,  that  to  show  publicly  his  restored  confidence  in 
the  queen,  so  far  from  lessening  his  authority,  even  in 
appearance,  would  be  in  truth  only  assortmg  his  own 
dignity,  from  which  the  proceedings  of  Richelieu  had 
80  greatly  derogated. 

De  Blenau  and  Pauline  followed  a  step  or  two  behind 
the  queen  and  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  would  willingly 
have  lingered  still  longer  by  themselves ;  but  as  some- 
thing must  always  be-  sacrificed  to  appearance,  they 
quickened  their  pace  as  Anne  of  Austria  approached  the 
door  of  the  Salle  Ronde,  and  came  up  with  her  just  as 
she  entered  the  room  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
French  court  was  assembled.    The  moment  she  ap* 
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peaored,  Louis  advianced  towards  the  queen  bom  tte 
brilliant  circle  in  which  he  stood,  and  embraced  ])er 
affectionately.  *' Welcome,  my  fair  lady,"  said  he. 
"  I  see  you  have  brought  the  new  returned  exile  with 
you. — Monsieur  de  Blenau,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at 
court ; — this  is  a  pleasanter  {^ace  than  where  we  met 
last." 

'*  I  can  assure  you,  sire,"  replied  De  Blonan,  **  that  I 
will  never  be  willingly  in  circumstances  to  meet  your 
majesty  there  again." 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  it,  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  king. 
^Yott  should  thank  Heaven  Uiat  delivered  you  from  su^ 
peril.  Sir  Count. — Madam,"  he  continued,  turning  lo 
the  queen,  **  I  requested  to  see  you,  not  only  for  the 
pleasure  which  your  presence  nuist  always  give,  but  to 
inform  you,  that  affairs  of  state  will  shortly  call  me  to 
Narbonne,  in  Languedoc,  from  whence  I  shall  return 
with  all  convenient  speed." 

''  Your  majesty  soon  leaves  St.  Germain's,"  replied 
the  queen.  *'  I  do  not  think  you  love  it  for  a  sojourn, 
as  in  other  days." 

'*  Not  so,"  answered  Louis ;  ^  so  well  do  I  love  it, 
that  I  had  purposed  to  have  worn  out  the  rest  of  my  days 
here,  had  not  the  duties  of  my  station  called  me  hence : 
but  my  return  will  be  speedy  if  God  give  me  life.*-* 
What  man  can  say  how  long  he  may  remain  !  and  I 
feel  many  a  warning  that  my  time  will  be  but  short  in 
this  wojid. — Ha !  what  mean  those  drops  in  your  eyest 
~l  did  not  know,  Anne,  that  suph  were  your  feelings.** 
And  he  pressed  the  queen^s  hand,  which  he  had  con- 
tinued to  retain  in  his. 

"  Oh  liOuis !"  replied  Anne  of  Austria,  and  by  that 
simple  exclamaticm  conveyed  a  more  delicate  reproach 
to  the  heart  of  her  husband  than  she  could  have  done 
by  any  other  expression  in  the  range  of  language. 
Louis  felt  it,  and  drawing  her  arm  kmdly  tlm>ugh  his 
own,  he  proposed  aloud  that  the  whole  party  should 
walk*  forUi  upon  the  terrace.  It  was  the  queen's 
favourite  spot,  and  she  easily  understood  diat  it  was ;. 
meant  as  some  atonement  for  many  a  former  slig^t.1 
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Those,  too,  who  stood  rouiid  and  saw  what  had  taken 
pls^e,  beg^  to  perceive  that  a  new  star  was  dawning 
in  the  horizon,  and  turned  their  eyes  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress and  court  its  influence. 

The  king  and  queen  were  followed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  court ;  and  during  the  walk  Louis  continued 
to  manifest  that  kindness  towaxtis  his  wife,  which,  had; 
it  been  earlier  shown,  might  have  given  him  a  life  of 
happiness.  Let  me  beg  you,  madam,**  said  he,  as  at 
length  they  turhed  to  enter  the  palace,  *'  not  only  to 
be  careful  of  our  children,  for  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be,  but  also  to  be  careful  of  their  mother,  for  my 
sake.** 

The  queen's  feelings  were  overpowering ;  the  tears 
rolled  rapidly  down  her  cheeks,  taking  from  her  all 
power  of  utterance,  and  quitting  the  king,  after  press- 
ing his  hand  to  her  lips,  she  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, to  indulge  in  solitude  the  new  and  delightful 
emotions  which  her  husband's  unexpected  kindness 
had  excited. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Which  ibows  that  the  Moment  and  the  Manner  have  often  more  to 
do  with  Success  than  the  Matter. 

The  various  preparations  for  the  king's  journey  into 
Roussillon  occupied  no  small  space  of  time.  Litters 
and  carriages  were  to  be  provided ;  relays  of  horses  to 
be  stationed  on  the  road ;  cooks  and  victuallers  were  to 
be  sent  forward ;  and  a  thousand  other  arrangements  to 
be  made,  required  either  by  the  general  difficulty  of 
locomotion  in  those  days,  or  by  the  failing  health  of  the 
king.  It  was  not  then,  as  in  the  present  time,  when 
monarchs  and  subjects  travel  with  equal  facility  all 
over  the  globe :  when  a  king  gets  into  his  travelling 
chaise  with  no  more  to  do  tl^  a  private  man,  and  is 
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carried  along  OTer  a  lev^l  road  widumt  let  or  hmderanco 
jolt  or  jumbling,  to  whatsoever  place  his  fancy  xoay 
incline  him.  The  journey  of  a  sovereign  was  then*  as 
formidable  an  undertaking  as  the  passage  of  the  great 
desert  to  a  modem  traveller,  and  required  fully  as 
much  provision  and  circumspection. 

One  great  object  of  Richelieu's  policy  had  been  to 
diminish  the  feudal  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  hv 
fcNTcing'them  to  reside  with  the  court,  to  breajL  through 
their  constant  comnmnication  with  their  vassals,  in 
pursuit  of  this,  he  had  drawn  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobles  to  Paris ;  and  now  that  his  absence  and  declin- 
ing favour  with  the  king  dissolved  tho  charm  which 
seemed  to  hold  them  in  the  capital,  they  congregated 
at  St.  Grermain's  like  a  flock  of  bees,  that,  having  lost 
their  hive,  flew  forth  in  search  of  a  new  one.  Many 
of  these  were  bound,  by  their  various  oflices  in  the 
household,  to  accompany  the  king  in  his  present  jour- 
ney ;  others  were  particularly  invited  to  do  so  either 
by  Louis  himself  or  by  Cinq  iVIars  and  Fontrailles, 
who  sought  to  surround  the  king  with  those  who,  on 
any  sudden  emergency,  might  support  their  party 
against  the  cardinal ;  and  a  crowd  of  others  from  vanity 
or  interest,  curiosity  or  ambition,  were  glad  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  the  monarch. 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  who  had  flocked 
to  St.  Germain's,  on  Richelieu's  departure  from  Paris, 
now  again  left  it  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  journey  to 
Narbonne.  As  all  the  horses,  and  every  sort  of  accom- 
modation on  the  direct  road,  were  engaged  for  the 
service  of  the  king  and  those  immediately  attendant 
upon  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  court  took  the  indi- 
rect roads  by  which  they  could  always  be  near  the 
royal  party ;  and  the  rest  followed  a  day  or  two  after, 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  conveniences  might  be 
left  unappropriated. 

There  were  one  or  two,  however,  who  departed  be* 
tore  Louis,  and  of  these  the  principal  was  Chavig^iy 
who  set  ovrt  accompanied  by  a  few  servants,  two  or 
three  dsys  pnqa  to  Uiat  appointied  for  the  king^s  oxpe* 
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dition.  His  ostensible  desdnation  was,  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  court,  to  Narbonne  ;  but  turning  to  the 
left,  he  directed  his  course  towards  Tarascon,  and 
having  travelled  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  while  Louis 
proceeded  by  easy  stages,  he  had  quite  sufficient  time 
to  communicate  ^lly  with  Richelieu,  and  to  proceed 
to  Narbonne  before  the  king's  arrival.  ' 

The  journey  into  Roussillonhad  been  undertaken  by- 
the  express  advice  of  Richelieu;  and  though  .Cinq 
Mars  ventured  boldly  to  attack  the  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal in  every  respect,  to  place  all  his  measures  in  the 
worst  point  of  view,  and  to  encourage  every  sentiment 
in  the  king's  mind  which  was  ia  exposition  to  those  of 
the  minister,  still  no  change,  or  even  a  proposal  of 
change  in  the  government  had  been  mentioned,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  court  reaching  Narbonne.  Richelieu 
was  still  prime  minister,  and  the  council  remained 
Composed  of  persons  devoted  to  his  interest,  though 
the  views  of  Cinq  Mars  were  already  spoken  of  in 
more  than  one  circle,  and  the  consent  of  the  king  was 
so  far  assumed  as  a  mutter  decided,  that  the  two  par- 
ties were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Royalist  and 
Cardinalist. 

While  the  court  remained  with  the  army  near  Per- 
pignan,  and  after  its  removal  to  Narbonne,  Richelieu 
still  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Tarascon.  His  mind  was 
deeply  depressed,  as  well  as  his  corporeal  powers ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all,  a  few  weeks  were  likely  to 
terminate  both  his  ministry  and  his  existence,  even  if  the 
eager  hand  of  his  enemies  did  not  hurry  him  onward  to 
more  rapid  destruction.  But  the  fiery  spirit  of  Cinq  Mars 
brooked  no  delay  ;  the  lazy  course  of  natural  decay  was 
too  slow  for  his  impatience ;  and  though  De  Thou,  who 
accompanied  his  friend  to  Narbonne,  reiteratefl  in  his 
ears  the  maxims  of  caution. and  wisdom,  on  the  other 
hand  Fontrailles,  fearful  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit 
and  consequent  influence  he  should  acquire  by  the 
removal  of  Richelieu,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  favourite 
to  hurry  on  the  completion  of  their  design. 

In  the  mean  time,  ^reiy  thing  seemed  favomi^le  to 
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the  conspintora ;  and  Cinq  Man  felt  confident  that  tfaa 
secret  inclination  of  Louis  would  second  all  his  viewa^ 
but  norertheless,  he  wished  for  some  more  public  and 
determinate  expression  of  the  king's  opinion,  before 
he  asked  Ihs  consent  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
concerted.  After  the  arrival  of  the  court  at  Narbonne, 
however,  the  monarch's  conduct  in  respect  to  Riche- 
lieu became  of  so  decisive  a  character,  that  no  farther 
delay  appeared  necessary.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  cardinal  lay  ill,  the  king  seemed  en- 
tirely to  have  forgotten  that  such  a  man  existed,  or  only 
to  remember  him  with  hatred.  His  name,  if  it  was 
ever  mentioned,  instantly  called  into  Louis's  counte- 
nance an  exj^ession  of  uneasiness  and  disapprobation ; 
and  by  no  chance  was  the  king  ever  heard  to  pronounce 
it  himself.  By  all  these  circumstances,  Cinq  Mars 
was  determined  to  communicate  to  Louis,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  schemes  which  had  been  formed  for  free- 
ing the  country  from  the  yoke  of  Richelieu.  He  suf- 
fered, however,  several  days  to  elapse  in  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  at  length,  as  often  happens^ 
growing  impatient  of  delay,  took  perhaps  the  most 
inauspicious  moment  that  could  have  been  selected. 
It  was  on  a  morning  when  every  thing  had  gone  wrong 
with  Louis. 

Notwithstanding  his  failing  health,  he  still  clung  to 
his  accustomed  amusements,  and  very  often  rode  forth 
to  hunt  when  he  was  very  unfit  for  any  bodily  exer- 
cise. On  these  occasions,  the  distressing  conscious- 
ness of  his  decaying  powers  always  rendered  him 
doubly  irritable;  and  on  the  day  which  Cinq  Mars 
unfortunately  chose  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
missal of  Richelieu,  a  thousand  trivial  accidents  had 
occurred  to  increase  his  ill-humour  to  the  highest  pitch. 
His  horse  had  fallen  with  him  in  the  chase ;  they  had 
beat  the  country  for  hours  without  finding  any  game 
worthy  of  pursuit ;  and  when  at  length  they  did  rouse 
a  fine  boar,  and  h^  brought  him  to  bay,  he  broke  out» 
after  killing  two  of  the  king's  best  hounds,  and  plunged 
into  ^e  deepest  part  of  the  forest    Louis  was  re- 
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turning  home  from  this  unsaccessfulcluae,  when  Cinq 
Mars,  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  towers  of  Tarascon, 
which  just  then  were  seen  rising  ahove  the  trees  in  the 
distance,  pointed  to  them  with  his  hunting-whip,  saying, 
"There  lies  the  cardinal !"  * 

**  Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  Louis  eagerly,  catching  at 
any  thing  on  which  to  vent  his  irritability — "  do  you 
wish  me  to  go  and  see  him  ?  Doubtless  he  will  be 
^lad  of  the  visit.  Let  us  go."  And  he  reined  in  his 
horse,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  turning  him  towards 
Tarascon. 

^'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advise  your  majesty  so  to 
do,"  replied  Cinq  Mars,  who  clearly  perceived  that  the 
king's  answer  proceeded  only  from  casual  irritation. 
'^  It  was  the  sight  of  ^e  old  towers  of  the  ch&teau 
that  called  the  cardinal  to  my  mind.  In  truth,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  him." 

"  Forgotten  him.  Cinq  Mars  !**  cried  the  king.  "  I 
think  he  has  done  enough  to  make  himself  remem- 
bered." 

"  He  has  indeed,  sire,"  replied  Cinq  Mars,  "  and  his 
memory  will  long  last,  coupled  with  curses,  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Frenchman.  But  there  he  lies  ;  I 
trust,  like  the  Tarasque,  hideous  but  harmless,  for  the 
present." 

"  MThat  do  you  mean  by  the  Tarasque  !"  demanded 
Louis  ;  **  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  It  is  merely  a  whimsical  stone  dragon,  sire,"  re- 

Slied  Cinq  Mars,  *^  that  lies  carved  in  the  church  of  St. 
farthe,  at  Tarascon  on  the  Rhone — a  thing  of  no 
more  real  use  than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu." 

**0f  no  use,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  king,  his  eye 
flashing  fire.  '^  Do  you  think  that  we  would  repose 
such  trust,  and  confide  our  kingdom's  weal  to  one 
who  is  of  no  use  ?  Silence,  sir !"  he  continued,  see- 
ing Cinq  Mars  about  to  reply :  "  No  more  of  this 
subject — we  have  heard  too  much  of  it." 

Cinq  Mars  was  too  wise  to  add  another  word,  and 
the  king  rode  on  to  Narbonne,  maintaining  a  sullen 
silence  towards  all  around  him. 
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Of  the  comreraatum  which  had  passed  not  om' 
word  had  escaped  the  ears  of  FontraiUes ;  and  die 
moment  the  cortege  had  dismounted,  he  followed  the 
master  of  the  horse  towards  a  distant  part  of  the 
grounds  iehich  lay  behind  the  chiteau.  Cinq  Mars 
walked  on  as  if  he  did  not  see  him,  and  at  last  finding 
that  he  persisted  in  following,  he  stopped  abruptly, 
exclaiming,  *'  Well,  FontraiUes  !  well !  what  now ! 
What  woidd  you  say  !  I  can  guess  it  all,  so  spare  your- 
self the  trouble." 

^'  You  mistake  me.  Cinq  Mars,**  replied  FontraiUes, 
^  if  you  think  I  would  blame  you.  You  did  3rour  best, 
though  the  time  was  not  the  best  chosen ;  but  aU  I 
wish  to  press  upon  you  is,  not  to  let  tins  dispirit  you. 
Let  the  subject  die  away  for  the  present,  and  seem 
forgotten  till  the  king  is  in  a  better  mood.  Every 
hour  of  his  neglect  is  death  to  RicheUeu ;  and  besides, 
the  king*s  consent  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  us.** 

^  To  me,  absolutely  necessary,*'  replied  Cinq  Mars, 
•*  for  I  stir  not  one  step  without  it** 

^^  Nay,  the  king's  private  consent  to  you  is  of  course 
necessary,**  answered  FontraiUes ;  **  but  you  surely  do 
not  think  of  informing  him  of  the  treaty  with  Spain. 
After  the  affair  is  finished,  and  Richelieu*8  power  at 
an  end,  Louis  wUl  see  the  necessity  of  it ;  but  such^ 
you  must  know,  is  his  hatred  towards  Spain,  that  he 
would  consider  the  very  proposal  as  little  better  than 
high  treason.** 

^*  I  am  not  yet  determined  in  that  respect,**  answered 
Cinq  Mars  ;  **  my  conduct  wiU  of  course  be  decided 
by  how  I  find  the  king  inclined.  I  like  no  conceal- 
ments,  where  they  can  be  avoided.  But  in  the  first 
place,  ViUa  Grande  must  carry  the  treaty  to — ^ 

Cinq  Mars  paused ;  for,  as  he  spoke,  C^avigni 
turned  sharp  round  from  an  aUey  close  by,  and  passed 
on.  The  statesman  bowed,  en  passant^  to  the  master 
of  the  horse,  who  but  slightly  returned  his  salutation* 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  FontraiUes  doffed  his  hat  and  . 
inclined  his  head  with  a  h3rpocritical  smile,  in  which  • 
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labitual  servility  was  strongly  blended  with  trimnphant 
malice. 

Chavigni  spoke  not,  but  there  were  two  or  three 
words  had  caught  his  ear  as  he  passed,  which  at  once 
turned  his  suspicions  into  the  right  channel,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  know  mote.  We  have  already  said  that 
it  was  a  maxim  with  the  statesman,  that  in  politics 
nothing  is  mean;  and  he  would  have  felt  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
Cinq  Mars,  could  he  have  done  so  without  being  ob- 
served To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
large  round  in  order  to  i^proach  the  alley  in  which  the 
two  conspirators  walked  without  drawing  their  attention 
to  himself;  but  as  ho  turned  to  do  so,  he  observed  the 
master  of  the  horse  separate  from  his  companion  and 
come  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and  not  wishing 
to  put  Cinq  Mars  on  his  guard,  by  showing  that  he 
was  watched,  he  turned  away  and  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  ch4teau. 

"  Must .  carry  the  treaty—"  thought  Chavigni.— 
•*Who  must  carry  the  treaty!  If  I  could  but  have 
heard  that  name,  I  should  then  have  had  the  clew  in 
my  hands.  However,  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars,  you 
shall  be  well  looked  to,  at  least — take  care  that  you 
trip  not — for  if  you  do,  you  fall."  Thus  thinking,  he 
passed  on  to  the  stables,  where  his  horses  stood,  in- 
tending, notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  failing  light,  to  ride  over  to  Tarascon  and  commu- 
nicate with  Richelieu,  even  should  he  be  obliged  to 
become  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  a  dark  hour  or 
twain.  His  grooms,  however,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  had  dispersed  themselves  in  various  directions 
in  search  of  amusement  to  pass  the  hours  in  the  dull 
town  of  Narb<mne  ;  and  consequently  Chavigni  could 
find  no  one  to  saddle  his  horses  for  the  proposed 
journey. 

Irritated  at  this  impediment,  he  was  about  to  quit 
the  stable  in  search  of  some  of  the  truant  grooms,  when 
he  again  perceived  Cinq  Mars  approaching,  accom- 
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panied  by  l3ie  Italiaa  ViUa  Qrande.  Hiey  w^re  iQ 
earnest  conversation,  and  Chavigni,  knowing  that  Cinq 
Mars  had  horses  lodged  next  to  his  own,  drew  back, 
and  searching  for  a  crevice  in  the  wooden  partition, 
which  was  as  old  and  decayed  as  he  conld  desire,  he 
applied  himself  to  listen  to  all  that  passed  as  soon  as 
the  master  of  the  horse  and  his  companion  entered  the 
adjoining  stable.  The  first  words  he  heard  were  from 
the  Italian.  ^^You  know,  monseigneur,'*  said  he, 
**'  that  the  utmost  a  man  can  do,  is  to  die  in  defence  of 
Ms  charge ;  and  that  will  I  do,  sooner  than  yield  to 
any  man  that  which  yon  intmst  to  my  hands.'* 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Cinq  Mars,  ♦*Uiere  is  no  need 
of  so  mai^  professions,  good  sir.  To-morrow  morning 
then,  at  day-break,  yon  set  out.  That  is  the  horse- 
mind  you  use  him  well,  but  spare  not  his  speed.  Sa* 
lute  the  noble  dnke  on  my  part  with  ^  kindness 
and  love.  At  nine  yon  come  for  the  treaty  :  but  mark 
that  you  keep  your  time,  for  at  ten  I  must  be  with  the 
king." 

^Bot  monseigneur,  monseigneur !"  cried  Villa 
Grande,  as  Cinq  Mars  turned  to  leave  him ;  '*  perhaps 
your  lackeys  will  not  let  me  have  the  horse." 

"Well  then,  when  you  come  to  night,"  replied  the 
grand  ecuyer,  **  you  shall  have  an  order  for  him." 

**  Now  then,  your  secret  is  in  my  power,"  thought 
Chavigni,  as  Cinq  Mars  and  his  companion  left  ^« 
spot.  "  Mcmsieur  de  Villa  Grande,  I  will  instantly 
inake  out  an  order  for  your  arrest  to-morrow  mornings 
and  save  you  the  trouble  of  your  journey.  Salute  the 
noble  duke !"  he  continued,  meditating  on  the  w^ords 
of  Cinq  Mars—"  What  duke  ?~^It  must  be  Gast<Mi  of 
Orleans — But  he  is  a  royal  duke — Bxn  we  shall  see.** 
And  as  he  walked  on  towards  the  chateau  he  bent  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  various 
plans  which  suggested  themselves  for  withdrawing  his 
patron  and  himself  from  the  brink  of  that  political 
precipice  on  which  they  stood. 

His  thoughts,  however,  indiich  for  a  moment  wan- 
dered to  every  diHerent  circumstance  of  his  situatiout 
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faTOurable  point  on  which  to  found  a  hope^  were  all 
siHldenly  reoallod  to  («e  object,  by  the  approach  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin^  who  by  his  hurried  step  ml  anxious 
Gountenanoe  appeared  to  be  trouUed  by  some  unfore- 
seen event* 

Notwithstanding  their  being  linked  in  one  cause, 
netwithstanding  their  presentinterests  drawing  together^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  a|^)arent  friendship  that  existed 
between  them,  Chayigni  locked  upon  the  cardinal  as 
one  who  with  less  zed  had  rivalled  him  in  the  favour 
of  Richelieu,  and  who  with  less  talent  had  insinuated 
himself  as  much  into  the  affws  of  government ;  and 
Mazarin,  although  obliged  to  coalesce  with  Richelieu's 
favourite,  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  struggle 
£(Nr  pre-eminence  between  them  would  come  to  a 
elimaX)  and  one  would  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  the  other : 
and  he  saw  clearly  that  when  that  day  did  arrive,  all 
his  own  subtlety  would  hardly  qualify  him  to  compete 
with  the  bold  mind  and  vigorous  talents  of  Chavigni^ 
unless  he  could  in  the  first  instance  gradually  acquire 
for  himself  such  a  superiority  of  interest,  as  to  enable , 
him  to  command  rather  than  contend  fwr  the  highest 
station. 

The  natural  effect  of  these  conflicting  interests  was 
a  feeling  of  jealous  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  each* 
which  in  Mazarin  only  appeared  by  the  care  he  took 
to  strengthen  his  influence  wherever  it  was  most  op« 
posite  to  that  of  Chavigni ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he 
showed  his  fellow-statesman  an  outward  respect  and 
deference  almost  amounting  to  servility.  But  on  the 
other  part,  Chavigni's  hasty  disposition  made  his  dis« 
like  more  apparent,  though  he  took  no  means  oi  injuring 
his  rival* 

As  they  approached  each  other,  the  cardinal  made 
a  sign  to  the  page  who  attended  him  to  remain  behind, 
and  folding  the  train  of  his  robe  over  his  arm,  he  ad- 
vanced quickly  to  Chavigni,  embracing  him  with  the 
greatest  semblance  of  attachment.  ^^My  excellent 
iriendi"  be  exclaimed,  '*  I  haiw  sought youevexywhere : 

Voh.  n.--H        16 
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let  me  beg  you  to  fly  instantly  to  Tarasccm,  or  all  our 
hopes  are  mined.*' 

'<  In  trath,**  replied  Chavigni,  not  allowing  Mazaiin 
to  explain  the  motives  of  his  request ;  ^  your  eminence 
requires  what  I  can  hardly  comply  with ;  as  I  have 
but  now  got  business  on  my  hands  which  needs  some 
time  to  manage.  But  may  I  crave  the  object  which 
would  be  gained  by  my  going  to  Tarascon  ?  I  should 
think  that  he  who  could  stay  two  hostile  armies  on  the 
point  of  battle,  was  fidly  sufficient  to  any  stroke  of 
policy." 

There  was  a  sarcastic  smile  on  the  lip  of  Chavigni, 
as  he  alluded  to  the  peace  which  Mazarin  had  pro- 
cured at  Grazal,  at  the  moment  when  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies  were  about  to  engage ;  but  the  car- 
dinal would  see  only  the  compliment.  '^  You  are  too 
kind,**  replied  he;  ^<but  in  this  instance,  you  only 
can  succeed ;  you  only,  I  feel  assured — and  that  not 
without  the  exertion  of  all  your  influence — can  pre- 
vent the  cardinal  prime  minister  from  sending  his 
resignation  to  the  king.** 

**Iiis  resignation!"  exclaimed  Chavigni,  starting 
back  with  unfeigned  astonishment.  **  In  the  name  <^ 
Heaven,  what  do  you  mean  V* 

**I  mean  this,  Chavigni,"  replied  Mazarin,  *<that 
wdess  you  reach  Tarascon  before  daylight  to-morrow 
morning,  and  use  every  argument  in  yt>ur  power  to 
produce,  the  courier,  who  bears  the  official  resignation 
of  his  Eminence  of  Richelieu,  will  have  set  out  for 
this  place.  I  saw  the  paper  signed  to-day,  with  my 
own  eyes,  before  I  came  away;  and  all  that  my 
utmost  entreaties  could  gain  was,  that  it  should  be 
delayed  till  to-morrow  morning,  in  hopes  of  your 
arrival  before  that  time.  His  eminence  feels  con- 
vinced that  the  king^s  favour  and  his  own  power  are 
lost  for  ever ;  and  in  truth  I  begin  to  think  so  too." 

^^  Madness  and  folly !"  exclaimed  Chavigni,  striking 
his  hand  against  his  forehead  with  vexation.  "  Ma£ 
ness  and  foUy ! — ^Rascal,  saddle  me  a  horse,"  he  con- 
tinued to  a  grooniy  who  now  loitered  into  the  comrt 
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with  that  sort  of  slow  indifferent  air  which  would  put 
an  angel  in  a  passion.  "  Where,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  devils,  have  you  been  lingering  ?  Pardon  me,  your 
eminence — ^but  I  am  vexed.  I  did  not  think  his  great 
mind  was  so  overthrown. — Saddle  me  a  horse,  I  say. 
Slave,  must  you  stand  eaves-dropping?  Better  you 
had  been  bom  deaf  than  overhear  my  conversation. 
There  are  such  things  as  oubUettes  to  cure  listeners^. 
Saddle  me  a  horse,  I  say." 

•*  Will  you  not  take  some  of  my  servants  with  you?" 
said  Mazarin ;  '*  they  are  all  in  readiness." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Chavigni,  "  I  go  alone.  Do  not 
let  it  get  abroad  that  I  am  gone.  I  will  be  back 
betimes  to-morrow." 

^<  You  had  better  take  one  servant,  at  least,"  said 
the  cardinal.  *<  The  roads  are  not  safe.  It  is  dan- 
gerous." 

**  Dangerous  !"  exclaimed  Chavigni.  "  Who  thinks 
of  danger  when  his  all  is  at  stake  ?  Your  eminence 
has  a  great  regard  for  human  lives,  I  know — for  mine 
more  especially.  But  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  come  home 
safe  to-morrow,  though  I  go  alone  to-night.  Now, 
sir,"  he  continued  to  the  groom,  who  led  forth  a  strong 
black  hunter  for  his  service,  "  girt  up  the  saddle  a 
little  tighter :  unbuckle  that  cross  from  his  poitral ;' 
I  am  neither  going  on  a  pilgrimage  nor  a  procession." 
And  now,  walking  twice  round  the  horse  to  see 
that  all  the  caparisons  were  in  right  order,  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  dashing  his  rowels  into  the 
hunter's  flank,  galloped  out  of  the  court-jrard,  bowing 
with  a  smile  as  he  passed  by  Mazarin,  who  started 
back  a  step,  as  the  horse's  feet,  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
course,  struck  iire  with  the  stones  of  the  pavement. 
H2 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

WUch  ahowt  how  a  king  intdt  reparatkn,  wad  whit  came  of  IL 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  Chavigni  galloped  off 
towards  Tarascon,  forgetting  iu  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  tidings  of  Mazarin,  to  take  those  measures 
which  he  h»i  proposed  in  regard  to  Villa  Grande, 
Cinq  Mars  returned  directly  towards  the  palace,  or  . 
rather  the  house  which  had  been  con? erted  into  a 
palace  for  the  king's  use.     It  was  one  of  those  old 
buildings  which  at  that  time  were  common  in  France, 
and  which  even  now  are   often  to  be  met  with  in 
cities  where  the  remains  of  ancient  splendour^  left 
alone  to  the  less  destructive  power  of  time,  have  not 
been  demc^ished  by  the  violence  of  turbulent  times,  or 
the  still  more  inveterate  enmity  of  modem  improve- 
ment.   The  whole  front,  with  the.  two  octagon^ 
towers  at  the  sides,  and  the  long  corridors  on  the  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  court,  were  ornamented  with  a 
multitude  of  beautiful  arabesques  and  has   reliefs. 
These  last,  the  bas  reliefs,  entirely  covered  the  prin- 
cipal fagade  of  the  building,  and  offered  a  number  of 
pictures  in  stone,  representing  in  some  parts  battles 
and  triumphs,  and  in  others  displaying  the  humUer 
and  more  peaceful  subjects  of  past(N*al  life  and  reli- 
gioiis  ceremonies.    Among  the  rest  was  one  medal- 
Uon  which  caught  the  attention  of  Cinq  Mars  ;  and  as 
the  failing  light  prevented  him  from  seeing  it  where 
he  stood,  he  approached  to  observe  it.     The  chisel  of 
the  sculptor  usurping  the  place  of  the  pencil,  had  there 
portrayed  a  landscape  with  a  flock  of  sheep  pasturing 
quietly  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  while  a  shepherd  ap- 
peared sleeping  under  a  hill,  down  which  a  wolf  was 
seen  stealing  upon  the  flock.    Underneath  was  writ- 
ten in  old  gothic  characters,  EveUlez  vous^  le  loup 
s^approcJU, 
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Cinq  Mars  smiled  as  he  read  it,  appl3ring  the  warn- 
ing to  himself.  *^Let  him  come,"  said  he,  thinking 
of  Richelieu ;  "  he  will  be  caught  himself."  So  saying, 
he  turned,  and  entering  the  palace,  retired  to  his  own 
apartoients.  He  had  not  remained  there  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  was  once  more  joined  by  Fontraille^, 
•♦  Follow  mo  quick.  Cinq  Mars,"  cried  the  conspirator ; 
"  the  king  asks  for  you.  Now  is  the  moment  to  speak 
to  him.  He  thinks  that  his  peevishness  hurt  you  thid 
morning,  and  he  is  willing  to  make  atonement." 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  Cinq  Mars  lost  no 
time  in  following  his  companion  up  the  great  staircase 
to  the  king's  apartments.  It  was,  indeed,  as  Fon- 
trailles  had  said.  Since  his  return,  Louis  had  enjoyed 
an  hour  of  repose,  which  cleared  from  his  mind  the 
irritability  induced  by  fatigue,  and  made  him  reproach 
himself  for  the  unkindness  he  had  shown  to  one  so 
devotedly  attached  to  him  as  the  master  of  the  horse. 
*rhe  remembrance  of  it  oppressed  him,  and  he  sent  for 
his  favourite,  not  indeed  to  apologize,  but  to  wipe 
away  the  impression  that  his  irritability  had  caused,  by 
more  than  usual  kindness  and  familiarity.  The  two 
conspirators  found  Louis  seated  in  a  cabinet,  which, 
being  placed  in  one  of  the  towers  partook  of  its  octan- 
gular form.  The  walls  were  wainscotted  with  dark 
carved  oak,  and  even  the  plafond  was  all  of  the  same 
gloomy-coloured  material,  except  a  massy  gilt  cornice 
and  projecting  rose  in  the  centre,  from  which  hung  a 
single  silver  lamp,  the  rays  of  which,  falling  on  the 
figure  of  the  king  beneath,  gave  an  additional  pale- 
ness to  his  worn  but  fine  countenance,  and  slightly 
touching  upon  his  plain  black  velvet  suit,  shone  full 
on  the  richly  illuminated  book  in  which  he  had  been 
reading. 

Louis  raised  his  eyes  as  Fontrailles  entered,  and 
then  turning  them  full  on  the  noble  countenance  of 
Cinq  Mars  who  followed,  a  pleased  smile  beamed  for 
a  moment  on  his  lip,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Cinq 
Mars,  art  thou  Nimrod  enough  to  hunt  again  to-morrow 
after  our  misfortunes  of  Uniay?    Come  in,  Monsiecor 
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^  FontniUes,"  he  oo]ttiii«ed«  semag  that  Fontndlles 
remained  near  the  door,  hesitating  whether  he  should 
retire  or  not,  now  that  he  had  dime  the  king's  bidding 
in  summoning  the  grand  ecu^er.  **  Come  in«  I  praj 
— Sit  you  down,  gentlemen — it  is  the  king's  request; 
you«  Cinq  Mars,  here — Monsieur  de  Fontrailles. 
there  is  a  seat.  Now,**  he  continued,  glancing  his  eye 
round  as  the  li^^t  of  the  lamp  gleamed  faintly  on  their 
several  countenances — ^'  now  we  look  like  some  seciet 
triumvirate  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations." 

^  And  that  mi^t  be  too,''  reified  Cinq  Mars :  *'your 
nujesty  to  command  and  we  to  execute." 

The  king  todt  no  notice,  but  went  on  with  what  he 
had  himself  been  saying :  ^  There  is  Cinq  Mars  looks 
like  a  noble  prince,  and  Fontrailles  like  a  wily  min- 
ister, and  I — I  believe,"  he  continued  laughing,  **  I 
have  left  myself  no  place  but  that  of  secretary.** 

^  Alas !"  said  Cinq  Mars,  wiUi  a  deep  sigh,  ^*  alas  ! 
that  there  should  be  any  man  in  your  majesty's  domin* 
ions  more  a  king  than  yourself." 

Fontrailles  and  the  king  both  started;  and  the 
conspirator  internally  pronounced  ^*  all  is  lost,"  while 
Cinq  Mars  himself,  who  had  spoken  without  thought, 
only  felt  the  imprudence  of  his  speech  when  it  was 
beyond  recalL 

^^  Cinq  Mars !  Cinq  Mars !"  cried  Louis,  ^'  that  is  « 
daring  speech ;— but  I  know  it  proceeded  from  your 
hare  for  me,  and  therefore  I  pardon  it.  But  I  will  tell 
you  that  no  man  is  more  a  king  in  France  than  I  am." 

"  I  crave  your  majesty's  gracious  pardon,"  replied 
the  master  of  the  horse.  ^*  If  I  have  offended  your 
majesty,  it  was  from  love  for  you  alone  that  I  spoke. 
My  words  were  bidder  than  my  thoughts,  and  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  I  could  wish  to  see  my  monarch 
•how  himself  that  great  king  which  he  naturally  is. 
I  would  fain  see  the  staff  of  command  withdrawn  fixMa 
ime  who  abuses  it." 

''Cinq  Mars,"  answered  the  king,  ''thai  staff  is  in 
my  own  hand.  It  was  but  lent,  my  friend ;  and  it  is 
mm  rssamed.** 
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The  master  of  the  horse  paused  for  a  moment,  not 
esca^stly  certain  how  far  he  could  rely  upon  the  king's 
Ipood  humour,  which  he  had  already  tri^d  so  incau- 
tiously,  aad  turned  his.  eyes  towards  FimtraiUes,  as  if 
for  counseL 

^*  Speak,  Ginq  Mars,^  said  Louis,  seeing  his  hesita- 
tion, *^  spes^  hoidlyi  and  fear  not ;  for  I  fully  believe 
that  all  your  wishes  are  for  my  service,  and  I  would 
fain  hear  the  voice  of  those  that  regard  me  with  affec- 
tion, rather  than  for  their  own  interest ;  and  one  of 
these  do  I  h<^  you  to  be." 

**  Your  majesty  does  me  justice,"  replied  Cinq  Mars. 
*^  Let  me  not  oNflfend  you  then,  when  I  say  that  the 
power  you  lent  is  scarcely  resumed  while  the  title 
imd^  which  it  was  enjoyed  remaini^  Hie  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  my  liege,  is  still  prime  minister 
io  France.  He  has  still  all  the  power  (though .  not 
exercised),  the  revenues,  the  offices.  Our  soldiers 
are  fighting  at  his  command,  our  provinces  are  gov- 
erned by  his  creatures,  our  high  posts  are  filled  by  his 
friends.  He  has  an  army  for  his  servants,  and  more 
4han  the  riches  of  a  prince.  Why  not— oh,  why  not, 
•ire,  break  the  enchanter's  wand  that  gave  hun  so 
much  sway,  and  sweep  away  the  hordes  that  prey  upon 
ihe  state,  like  swarms  of  fiies  upon  a  slain  deer  ?  Why 
not  direct  die  operations  of  your  troops  yourself,  and 
let  the  armies  of  France  be  the  armies  of  the  king, 
and  not  of  Ridielieu  !  Why  not  chase  from  yom:  coun- 
cils a  man  who  has  so  often  abused  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  his  soverei^  and  make  him  disgorge  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  which  he  has  wrung  from  the  hearts 
af  yourpe<^ler 

As  he  spoke.  Cinq  Mars  grew  warm  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  his  eye  sparkled,  his  arm  was  extended  with 
that  wild  and  graceful  energy  for  which  he  was  con- 
spicuous; his  words  flow^  uidnterrupted,  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  enthusiasm,  and  his  fine  and  princely 
features  acquired  a  new  and  striking  expression, 
while  animated  in  the  cause  of  his  country's  liberty, 
he  pleaded  agajust  the  l^rjrant  who  had  oppmased  bsih 
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king  and  peoj^e.  Louis  gaxed  mi  him  at  first  as  on 
one  inspired ;  but  as  a  host  of  consequences  crowded 
on  his  mind,  threatening  him  with  a  thousand  yagoe 
and  unsubstantial  dangers,  he  {daced  his  hands  hehn 
his  eyes,  and  remained  for  some  momei^  in  deep 
thought. 

**  My  friend,"  said  he  at  length,  ^^  what  is  it  you 
would  have  me  do  ?  This  man — ^this  bad  man  if  3rou 
will — but  still  this  great  man — ^is  like  an  oak  whbse 
roots  are  deep  in  the  earth  ;  you  may  hew  them 
asunder  one  by  one,  but  it  requires  a  giant's  strength  to 
pluck  the  tree  up  at  once.  Richelieu's  power  may 
be  taken  from  him  gradually ;  but  to  attempt  what  you 
propose,  would  instantly  cause  a  rebellion  amcmg  my 
subjects.  He  has  so  many  who  depend  upon  him ;  he 
has  so  many  that  are  allied  to  him — " 

*'  What  r  exclaimed  Cinq  Mars, ''  shall  it  be  said  thi^ 
King  Louis  was  afraid  to  dismiss  his  own  minister  i*' 

"  Not  afraid  for  myself,  sir,"  replied  the  king,  some- 
what sharply ;  *^  but  afraid  of  bringing  the  miseries  of 
civil  war  upon  my  people." 

Perceiving  that  Cinq  Mars  was  urging  the  king  too 
impetuously,  Fontrailles,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
silept,  now  joined  in  the  conversation  in  a  soft  insinu* 
ating  tone,  calculated  to  remove  any  newly  raised  irri- 
tation from  Louis's  mind.  ^^  All  danger,  sire,"  said  he» 
still  labouring  to  quiet  the  king's  fears  without  oppo- 
sing his  opinion,  ^^  all  danger,  which  might  otherwise 
be  imminent,  could  easily  be  obviated,  by  commanding 
the  noble  Duke  of  Bouillon — ^ 

At  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  Louis  made 
an  impatient  motion  with  his  hand.  ^^  He  is  Spanish 
at  his  heart,"  said  he ;  ^  that  Duke  of  Bouillon  is  Span- 
ish, rank  Spanish.  But  what  of  him.  Monsieur  de 
Fontrailles  r 

"Believe  me,  my  liege,"  replied  Fontrailles,  "the 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  whom  I  know  well,  is  not  so  much 
a  friend  to  Spain  as  he  is  an  enemy  to  Richelieu. 
Remember,  sire,  how  he  is  linked  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  sworn  adversary  of  %>auu* 
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,  Louis  shook  his  head  doubtingly.  ^*  But  what  of 
him,  Fontrailles  !     Come,  to  the  point." 

"Only  this,  sire,"  said  Fontrailles.  "The  duke 
commands  an  army  in  Italy  devoted  to  your  majesty's 
service ;  but  permit  me  or  Cinq  Mars  to  give  him 
private  orders  in  your  name  to  march  them  into 
France,  and  who  shall  dare  to  murmur  at  your  royal 
will?" 

"  Why,  that  might  be  done,  it  is  true,"  answered 
Iiouis ;  " but  I  am  afraid,  man  grand"  he  continued, 
applying  to  Cinq  Mars  the  term  by  which  he  distin- 
guished him  in  his  kindest  and  most  familiar  moments 
--^"  I  am  afraid,  tnon  grand,  that  though  thou  art  a 
keen  huntsman  and  a  good  soldier,  thou  wouldst  make 
but  a  sorry  minister." 

"  I  minister !"  exclaimed  the  grand  ecuyer ;  *'  Gk>d 
forbid !  No,  no,  my  lord !  never  did  such  a  thought 
cross  my  imagination.  Believe  me,  sire,  I  had  no 
view  of  personal  aggrandizement  in  the  proposal  I 
submitted  to  your  majesty.'^ 

"  But  if  you  take  from  Richelieu  his  office,  whom 
do  you  wi&^  to  substitute  in  his  place  ?"  demanded 
Louis  ;  "  some  one  must  be  minister." 

**  True,  my  liege  ;  but  are  there  not  thousands  well 
fitted  for  the  post  ?"  said  Cinq  Mars — ^*  Politicians  as 
deep,  but  more  humane  than  Richelieu — ^Men  who  can 
govern,  and  yet  not  t3nrannize  ?  I  will  undertake  to 
find  such  a  one  for  your  maje'styi  and  yet  remain  my* 
self  fully  satisfied  with  being  the  humble  Mend  of  my 
royal  master,  and  the  sincere  weU-wisher  of  my  native 
country.  But  let  me  order,  in  your  name,  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon  to  march  into  France ;  and  then,  provided 
with  sufficient  forces  to  disarm  this  usurping  minister, 
and  overawe  rebellion,  your  own  royal  will  shall  be 
your  only  guide." 

"  At  present,"  said  Fontrailles,  "  the  king's  love  for 
his  people  operates  in  two  opposing  directions,  making 
him  anxious  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  under 
which  they  grban,  yet  fearful  of  throwing  a  portion  of 
them  into  rebellion.  But  by  the  presence  of  the 
H3 
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doke^s  army,  the  minister  might  be  removed  withool 
endangering  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm.** 

"True,"  said  Louisn;  "true.  Monsieur  de  Fon- 
trailles,  you  say  right ;"  and  placing  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  the  king  thought  for  a  moment,  struggling 
inwardly  to  exert  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  cadi  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held.  But  dangers,  and 
doubts,  and  difficulties  swam  before  his  mental  vision, 
like  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeam ;  and  never  destined 
in  life  to  overcome  his  long-encouniged  inactivity,  he 
strove  to  cast  the  responsibility  from  himself.  "  Well, 
welU"  exclaimed  he, "  Cinq  Mars,  you  shall  decide  it ; 
I  will  leave  the  conduct  of  it  all  to  you.  But  beware 
that  you  do  not  bring  the  miseries  of  civil  war  upon 
my  kingdom ;  for  be  assured  that  if  you  do,  I  will  re- 
quire it  of  you  deeply — It  is  your  own  seeking,  and 
Uie  consequences  be  upon  your  own  head." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,  my  liege,"  cried  Cinq  Mars, 
kissing  the  emaciated  hand  of  the  feeble  monarch; 
"  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  France  and  my  sovereign 
are  not  soon  freed  from  the  cloud  that  has  so  long 
overshadowed  them  both." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Louis,  "  we  will  trust  in  God  for 
the  event  But  beware  of  Bouillon ;  Cinq  Mars,  he 
is  rank  Spanish  at  his  heart  And  now,  gentlemen,  to 
bed,  for  we  must  rise  in  time  for  our  sport.  But,  in 
truth,  I  fear  I  shall  not  hunt  much  longer — the  body 
fails  me.  Cinq  Mars,  though  I  was  once  a  thing  of 
strength,  as  thou  art" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

H<»w  ChtTigni  rode  fifty  miles  to  ride  back  again. 

While  these  schemes  for  the  downfall  of  his  patron 
were  going  forward  at  Narfoonne,  Chavigni  spurred 
on  rapidly  towards  Tarascon,  where  the  falling  minis- 
ter lay  sick,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Besides  the 
personal  attachment  of  the  statesman  to  Richelieu,  who 
had  formed  his  fortunes,  and  led  him  in  the  way  to 
greatness,  every  consideration  of  his  own  interest  bade 
him  oppose  the  resignation  of  the  cardinal,  which  he 
clearly  saw  would  bring  inevitable  destruction  upon 
all  persons  connected  with  the  existing  ministry. 

He  had  long  perceived  that  a  powerful  party  was 
forming  against  Richelieu,.e8pecially  since  his  absence 
and  illness  gave  facility  to  their  operations.  All  Cha- 
vigni's  talents  and  influence  had  been  exerted  to  op- 
pose them ;  but  that  the  cardinal  would  resign  his  high 
office  he  had  never  suspected  for  a  moment,  and 
therefore  the  tidings  brought  by  Mazarin  came  upon 
him  like  a  thunder-stroke,  taking  from  him  all  faculty 
of  thought,  but  on  that  one  thing.  He  was  well  aware 
too,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  turn  Richelieu  from 
his  purpose ;  and  as  he  rode  on,  his  mind  was  solely^ 
occupied  by  a  thousand  tumultuous  and  ill-digested 
plans,  for  preventing  the  execution  of  what  the  cardi- 
nal designed. 

Daylight  set  in  the  west,  and  night  fell  heavily  over 
the  earth  without  exciting  a  thought  in  the  bosom  of 
Chavigni ;  for  the  irritation  of  his  feelings  took  away 
1^11  sensation  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  almost  all  attention 
to  external  objects,  till  at  length  the  failing  pace  of 
his  horse  showed  him  that  he  at  least  must  have  rest ; 
and  accordingly  he  paused  for  a  short  space  at  a  little 
village,  a  few  leagues  from  Tarascon,  in  order  to  re* 
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fresh  his  heast  But  even  here  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  prevented  him  from  seeking  any  repose  himself, 
and  he  continued  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
little  auberge,  for  the  time  that  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  remain. 

It  was  considerably  past  midni^t  when  Chavigni 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  minister.  On  enter- 
ing the  court-yard,  all  was  in  darkness,  except  where, 
in  one  spot,  a  light  was  seen  burning  in  the  chamber 
of  the  invalid,  a^od  throwing  dxck  across  the  window 
the  bent  shadow  of  a  sleeping  attendant  The  states- 
man fastened  his  horse  to  one  of  the  iron  hodis  in 
the  court-yard,  and  advanced,  intending  to  make  him- 
self heard  by  some  one  within,  but  he  found  that  th» 
grooms,  grown  negligent  during  their  lord's  sickness^ 
had  left  the  door  unfastened,  and  pushing  it  with  his 
hand,  it  readily  gave  way.  **It  is  like  his  fate,'* 
thou^t  Chavigni ;  ^  while  he  is  ill  and  sleeping,  the 
gate  is  left  open,  and  any  one  may  enter.'' 

Passing  onward  through  the  hall,  he  now  mounted 
the  gr^d  staircase,  lighted  by  a  lamp  that  had  been 
left  to  die  out  as  it  might,  and  aj^roached  the  room 
where  the  cardinal  lay. 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  opened  stiffly,  but 
•till  the  drowsy  attendant  did  not  awake ;  and  Chavigni 
passed  on  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  cardinal,  with- 
out any  one  being  aware  of  his  presence.  "Were 
this  but  known,"  thought  the  statesman,  **  how  many 
assassins'  hands  would  now  be  armed  for  this  one 
man's  destruction !" 

It  was  Richelieu  alone,  who,  lying  in  feverish  rest- 
lessness, caught  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  ;  and 
diere  was  a  sort  of  intensity  in  the  glance  which  he 
fixed  on  the  door  communicating  with  the  anteroom, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  his  judgment  of  the  visi*«r'» 
purpose  was  not  very  favourable.  However  that 
might  be,  whether  from  the  recklessness  of  illness,  or 
from  the  torpor  of  one  who  regards  the  future  as  a 
blank,  he  took  no  farther  notice  oif  the  soqnd  he  heard, 
than  by  fixing  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  door.    But  ^mi 
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•MZt  moment,  as  l&e  light  fell  strongly  on  the  face  of 
Ills  friend,  the  countenance  of  RicheUeu  brightened 
widi  a  smile ;  and  perceiving  that  Chavigni,  who  did 
«oC  see  he  tras  avake,  approached  silently  towards 
^e  attendant  to  loase  him,  the  cardinal  pronounced  his 
name  in  an  tinder  tone^  and  beckoned  him  towards  his 
bedside. 

^It  is  gratefol,''  said  Richelieu,  as  ^e  statesman 
drew  near,  **  to  find  that  eren  declining  fortunes  cannot 
alienate  some  hearts.  You  have  seen  Mazarin  I  sup- 
pose f 

Ofaavigni  was  about  to  answer,  but  &e  sound  of  the 
cardinal's  voice  had  awakened  the  attendant,  who  was 
now  gating  about  in  no  small  alarm,  on  perceiving  a 
stranger  standing  by  Uie  minister's  bed-sule.  Riche- 
lieu, '  however,  without  showing  any  anger  at  his 
aegligence,  calmly  commanded  him  to  leave  them ; 
«nd  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Chavigni  proceeded. 
**  I  have  seen  Oardinid  Mazarin,  my  lord,  and  from 
-him  I  have  learned  a  piece  of  news  which  grieves  me 
most  deeply.  I  cannot  believe  ^at  ^In^s  can  have 
mo  far  depressed  the  spirits  oi  your  eminence,  as  to 
make  you  entertain  the  tluMight  of  casting  from  you  all 
those  high  honours  which  you  have  so  long  enjoyed, 
maad  oi  leaving  France,  in  a  moment  of  her  greatest 
peril,  to  be  governed  by  the  hands  of  the  weak  and  the 
designing." 

^'It  is  not  illness,  Chavigni,"  replied  the  cardinal, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head.  *♦  No  !  but  my 
<lay  is  over.  The  power  has  passed  from  my  hands, 
;and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  yield  the  name  of  it, 
l>efore  that  too  is  taken  from  me  by  my  enemies." 

**  Pardon  me,  your  eminence,"  said  Chavigni :  ^*  but 
indeed  the  power  is  not  gone  from  you.  Under  whose 
.orders  are  our  armies  fighting!  Under  whose  com- 
mand is  every  city  and  fortress  in  France  ?  Is  it  the 
character  of  a  great  man — ^is  it  tlie  character  of  a 
brave  man,  to  y^d  sdl  without  a  struggle  ? — ^to  cast 
away  the  sword  he  has  so  long  wielded,  and  to  give 
himself  bound  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  ?" 
16 
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**  Msik  me»  Chavigm,''  said  Richelieu,  raising  him* 
•elf  upon  his  elbow,  '*  Louis  is  now  within  the  di»- 
tance  of  a  few  leagues.  He  knows  that  I  am  ill — 
perhaps  that  I  am  dying ;  and  yet,  by  no  sign  of  com- 
mon courtesy  does  he  show  that  he  remembers  me; 
But  that  was  not  the  beginning.  I  saw  that  my  power 
was  gone,  when  he  dared,  in  the  face  of  all  the  council, 
to  annul  die  sentence  I  bod  passed  on  diat  arrogant, 
stiff-necked  Count  de  Bl^uiu,  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  defy  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power."  And  the 
minister's  eyes  flashed  with  the  memory  of  his  anger. 

"  Had  your  eminence  followed  my  aavice,**  repHed 
Chavigni,  ^  that  business  would  never  have  occurred. 
There  is  that  sort  of  gallant  magnanimity  about  Claude 
de  Blenau  which  carries  all  before  it ;  and  I  felt  as- 
sured that  neither  fear  nor  interest  would  ever  induce 
him  to  disclose  any  thing  intrusted  to  his  hcmour. 
Depend  upon  it,  mcmseigneur,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
meddle  with  such  men,  when  we  can  avoid  it.** 

<'Well,  well,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  impa- 
tiently, '*  without  doubt  you  were  quite  right  and  I  was 
quite  wnmg.  But  do  not  teach  me  to  believe  that  3ro« 
too,  Chavigni,  lose  your  respect  for  my  person  when 
my  power  is  failing." 

^<  Pardon  me,  your  emin^oice,"  replied  Chavigni,  ia 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  <*you  wrong  me  much.  Your 
eminence  has  been  more  than  a  fa£er  to  me.  During 
the  continuance  of  your  power  you  have  always  ex- 
erted it  in  my  favour ;  and  whether  it  remains  with 
you  or  not,  my  respect  and  my  affection  will  never 
fail  to  follow  you  in  every  situation.  Believe  me, 
monseigneur,  that  it  is  that  respect  and  affection  which 
Imngs  me  here  even  now,  to  petition  that  you  will 
waive  your  intention  of — ^ 

*'  Chavigni,  it  is  useless,"  interposed  the  cardinal. 
•'  I  have  only  the  choice  left,  to  yield  it  oi  my  own 
free  will,  or  to  have  it  wrenched  from  my  unwilling 
hand.  Judge  which  is  the  wisest— judge  which  is  the 
best." 
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**WeT6  Aat  certainly  the  case,**  said  Chavigni, 
thoughtfully. 

^It  is  certainly  the  case,"  replied  the  minister. 
••There  are  many,  many  combined  against  me: — 
singly,  they  are  but  reeds,  and  one  by  one  I  would 
break  them  like  reeds  ^  but  united  together,  and  with 
the  king  at  their  head," — and  he  shook  his  head 
despairingly, — '•  they  are  far  too  strong  either  for  you 
or  me !" 

'•  But  could  no  means  be  found  to  separate  them ! 
Bethink  you,  monseigneur, — ^avarice,  revenge,  ambi- 
tion, might  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  among  £em,  an4 
give  them  like  sheep  into  our  hands." 

**It  is  too  late,  my  friend!"  replied  the  cardinal: 
^  it  is  too  late !  Had  I  foreseen  it,  I  might  have  pre- 
vented their  combining.  I  might  have  crushed  some, 
and  bribed  others ;  destroyed  the  powerful,  and  over- 
awed the  timid.     But  it  is  now  too  late !" 

'•  But  whom  does  your  eminence  think  particularly 
implicated?"  demanded  Chavigni. 

"Oh,  there  are  many — many — many!"  replied 
Richelieu,  withdrawing  the  thin  pale  hand  he  had 
stretched  over  his  face  as  he  finished  the  last  despond- 
ing words  •'  too  late,"  probably  desirous  of  hiding  the 
emotion  produced  by  the  conviction  that  his  power  was 
irretrievably  gone.  However,  when  that  hand  was 
removed,  his  countenance  showed  no  traces  of  any 
remaining  agitation.  '^Thero  are  many,  Chavigni," 
he  said :  "there  are  Vendome,  and  Bouillon,  and  noisy 
Beaufort,  and  turbulent  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  witty 
Marsillac,  and  cool,  moralizing  De  Thou,  who  has  so 
often  dared  to  pry  into  my  actions  and  condemn  them ; 
then  there  is,  above  all,  sly  Fontrailles,  and  Cinq 
Mars,  whom  I — ^" 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Chavigni,  as  the  cardinal's  words 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  conversation  between  Cinq 
Mars  and  Fontrailles — "  I  had  forgot — ^like  an  idiot,  I 
had  forgot !"  and  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  violently 
against  his  brow,  as  if  he  sought  to  punish  his  own  folly* 
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"Bat  H  is  not  yet  too  late,**  be  cried,  « it  is  not  yet 
too  late." 

*'  For^t  what,  Chavigni  ?"  demanded  the  cardinal^ 
seeing  with  astonishment  the  emotion  which  was  called 
up  in  his  friend  by  the  remembrance  of  so  great  an 
oversight.  "  Forgot  what  1  Too  late  for  what  ?  What 
is  it  moves  yon  so  deeply?" 

"Pardon  me,  yonr  eminence,"  rephed  Chavigm', 
^  I  have  not  time  to  explain ;  only  I  have  to  ask  two 
iarours.  Hie  first  is,  that  you  will  let  me  take  a  stout 
horse  from  your  stables;  mine  will  go  no  farther. 
The  next,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  greater  composure, 
but  still  one  of  earnest  entreaty — ^  the  next  is,  if  you 
had  ever  a  regard  for  me — if  ever  I  served  you  well 
and  faithfully,  that  you  will  promise  me  to  take  no  step 
in  the  business  we  have  spoken  of,  till  my  return ; 
which  shall  be  before  to-morrow  evemng." 

"  It  can  make  but  little  difference  waiting  tSU  that 
time,"  answered  the  cardinal.  **But  what  is  th^ 
matter,  Chavigni  ?    What  is  it  agitates  you  thus  T" 

"  Have  I  ycKir  promise,  monseigneur  ?"  asked  Cha- 
vigni, quickly. 

"  You  have,"  said  Richelieu.  *•  Out  of  regard  for 
you,  and  solely  because  you  a^  it,  1  will  suspend  my 
resolution  till  your  return." 

••Well,  then,  God  protect  your  eminence  till  we 
meet  again !"  exclaimed  the  statesman.  ^*  I  go  upon 
your  service ;  and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I  care  not  how 
soon  my  head  may  be  brought  to  the  block,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  my  mad  forgetfulness."  Thus  saying, 
he  quitted  the  room,  and  descending  to  the  stables, 
called  up  the  grooms,  whose  sleepy  movements  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  rapid  emotions  of  his  bosom.  Now 
the  stirrups  were  not  long  enough,  then  the  girths  had 
to  be  buckled  tighter,  then  the  bit  was  mislaid,  and 
then  the  crupper  could  not  be  found.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  horse  was  fully  prepared,  and  calling  for  a 
cup  of  wine,  Chavigni  drained  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
galloping  out  of  the  court,  was  soon  once  more  on  tiie 
road  to  Narbonne.    But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  usedk 
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whip  and  spur  to  arrive  at  that  town  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  Italian's  departure.  Ere  he  had 
measured  half  the  way,  the  day  rose  bright  over  the 
hills  before  him,  and  clenching  his  hands,  he  exclaimed 
in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  "  Too  late !  I  am 
too  late !"  Still,  however,  he  went  on  at  full  speed, 
hoping  that  by  sending  out  couriers  in  every  different 
.  direction  he  might  yet  overtake  the  messenger. 

Every  one  who  has  ridden  from  Tarascon  to  Nar- 
bonne  must  remember  the  picturesque  beauties  of  that 
part  of  the  coimtry.  At  the  spot  where  Chavigni  had 
now  arrived,  high  rocks  breaking  forth  from  a  thick 
covering  of  wood  skirted  his  way  on  each  side,  and 
having  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  an  immense 
valley  lay  before  him,  scattered  with  forests  and  broken 
into  a  thousand  inferior  ridges,  some  of  which  bore 
upon  their  summits  the  steeple  of  ti  village  church, 
some  the  ruins  of  those  ancient  towers  which  had 
been  erected  in  days  gone  by  to  defend  the  passes  from 
the  neighbouring  Moors  of  Spain.  At  his  feet  thin 
waves  of  white  mist  floating  in  the  morning  light,  par- 
tially obscured  the  ro€id  he  was  going,  till,  rising  out 
of  the  trees,  it  was  seen  winding  along  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side.  Chavigni  paused  for  a  moment  to 
trace  its  direction ;  and  as  he  did  so  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  figure  of  a  single' hor'seman^^  descending,  into  the 
valley  from  the  opposite  hill. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  thought  the  statesman,  not 
without  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  be  the  person  he 
sought.  Spurring  on  his  horse,  however,  he  rode  for- 
ward to  meet  him ;  but  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
descent,  the  figure  he  had  seen  from  above  became 
hidden  by  the  windings  of  the  road  among  the  trees, 
and  Chavigni's  heart  fluttered  lest  the  horseman,  who- 
ever he  was,  might  have  taken  the  other  road  which 
turned  through  the  valley  to  the  left. 

At  length,  however,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard  approaching  quickly  towards  him,  and,  certain 
that  he  must  now  pass  that  way,  the  statesman  drew 
m  his  rein,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
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the  spot  wliera  the  road  verged  into  ^e  faresL  A0 
there  was  still  a  considerable  descent  from  the  spot 
where  Chavigni  paused  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the 
somid  was  heard  for  a  long  time  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  before  any  one  i^^peared.  At  length,  however, 
the  horseman  came  in  sight,  presenting  to  the  glad 
eyes  of  the  statesman  the  identical  figure  of  the  Italian, 
Villa  Grande,  with  his  long  swcml,  extensive  musta* 
Chios,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  pistols  at  his  saddle-bow. 

Chavigni  doubted  not  that  to  possess  himself  of  the 
papers  which  the  Italian  carried,  would  require  a  des« 
perate  struggle,  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  galloped  on  to  attack  him.  No 
sooner  had  Villa  Grande  perceived  a  stranger  on  the 
road  before  him,  than  he  reined  in  his  horse ;  but  now, 
as  Chavigni  rode  on  full  speed  towards  him  with  a 
menacing  attitude  and  drawn  sword,  the  Italian,  in 
his  terror,  conceived  at  once  that  it  was  a  robber,  and 
throwing  himself  to  the  ground  in  mortal  fear,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  exclaiming, "  I  will  give  it  you  all — every 
ducat,  only  spare  my  life !" 

"Rise,  rise!  cowardly  villain!"  cried  Chavigni, 
catching  the  bridle  of  the  Italian's  horse,  which  was 
starting  away  with  a  wild  toss  of  the  head,  as  the 
statesman  rode  up ;  **  rise.  Sir  Poltroon !  do  you  not 
know  me  ?" 

**  Know  you !  know  you !"  exclaimed  Villa  Grande, 
gazing  wiloly  at  Chavigni.  *'  Oh,  monseigneur,  is  it 
you  ?  How  you  frightened  me !"  But  ViUa  Grande, 
who  had  trembled  sufficiently  when  he  thought  it  was 
a  robber,  ti'embled  ten  times  more  than  ever  as  he 
recognised  the  statesman ;  and  he  could  scarcely  find 
strength  in  his  knees  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground. 

"  Rise,  sir  i^  exclaimed  Chavigni,  in^)atiently ;  "  and 
instantly  give  me  the  treaty." 

"Treaty!"  cried  Villa  Grande,  still  trembling,  but 
endeavouring  to  put  on  a  look  of  astonishment. 
"  Ai^liit  treaty  does  monseigneur  mean  t  I  know  of  no 
treaty." 

"  Lying  slave !"  exclaimed  Chavigni,  striking  him 
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with  the  flat  sida  of  his  sword;  <<  if  joti  do  not  pro* 
duce  it  within  ten  seconds  of  time,  hy  heaven  I  will 
cut  it  out  of  your  base  cowardly  heart !" 

^  But  if  I  do-—"  said  the  Italian,  seeing  there  was 
no  escape  left. 

^'Come,  sir,"  cried  the  statesman;  <<no  huts  for 
me.  If  you  stand  shuffling  one  minute  more,  I  will 
run  my  sword  through  you,  and  search  for  it  on  your 
tarcass  myself." 

*'  Well,  well !  monseigneur,  I  see  you  know  it  all, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  no  stain  on  my  honour  if  I  give 
it  to  you." 

"  Honour !"  cried  Chavigni,  with  a  scoff.  "  Come, 
sir,  the  treaty." 

Villa  Grande  approached  his  horse,  and  raising  the 
flap  of  the  saddle,  with  shaking  hands,  drew  forUi,  from 
a  pocket  concealed  in  the  padding,  a  large  paper  sealed 
in  an  envelope.  Chavigni  caught  it  eagerly  from  his 
grasp,  and  running  his  eye  over  the  address,  he  read, 
— '"To  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  armies  of  France,  warring 
in  Italy.'  Ha!"  continued  the  statesman,  "this  is 
not  the  road  to  Italy.  What  brings  you  here  ?"  and 
he  turned  towards  Villa  Grande.  But  while  the  states- 
man's eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  paper,  the  wily  Italian 
had  begun  to  creep  towards  the  wood ;  Chavigni,  how- 
ever, perceiving  his  design,  caught  one  of  the  pistols 
from  the  horse's  saddle-bow,  and  pointing  it  towards 
the  fugitive,  soon  brought  him  back  again.  "  Stand 
you  there,  sir,"  said  he.  "Now  tell  me  what 
makes  you  here,  when  this  packet  was  intended  for 
Italy?" 

"  Why,  monseigneur — ^why — why — to  tell  the  truth, 
there  was  anothjer  little  despatch  to  be  delivered  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain ;  here  it  is ;"  and  diving  into  ^  deep 
pocket  in  his  doublet,  he  produced  a  packet  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  gave  it  into  Chavigni's  hand. 
"  And  now,  monseigneur,  I  have  freely  discovered  all 
I  know,"  continued  Villa  Grande,  "  I  hope  that  you, 
monseigneur,  will  promise  me  your  protection ;  for  if 
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the  other  parQrget  hold  of  me,  they  will  murder  me  to 
a  certainty." 

Chavigni  made  no  answer ;  bat  without  any  cere- 
mony broke  the  seals  of  the  two  packets,  and  passing 
his  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm  while  he  read  them,  he 
opened  the  treaty,  and  turned  to  the  list  of  names  by 
which  it  was  signed.  In  the  mean  while,  Villa  Grande 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  watching  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  escape,  if  the  statesman's  attention  should 
be  suffieiently  engaged  to  allow  him  so  to  do. 

"  Ah !  here  I  have  them  fairly  written,"  proceeded 
Chavigni,  speaking  to  himself.  "Philip,  the  most 
Catholic ! — Olivarez ! — then  follow  Gaston  of  Orleans ; 
Cinq  Mars,  grand  ecuyer ;  Fontrailles ; — and  a  space 
— ^for  Bouillon  of  counie.  Now  let  us  see  the  letter 
to  the  noble  duke ;"  and  he  opened  the  one  which  he 
found  in  the  same  packet  with  the  treaty.  But  as  he 
read,  his  eye  fixed  with  painful  earnestness  upon  the 
paper,  and  the  colour  fled  from  his  cheek.  "  God  of 
heaven !  what  is  this  ?"  said  he,  reading.  " « Though 
I  doubt  not,  my  noble  friend,  that  after  all  which  has 
lately  passed,  you  would  put  your  forces  in  motion  at 
my  simple  desire,  the  king's  command  is  yet  higher 
authority ;  and  that  I  now  send  you,  to  march  with  all 
speed  to  Uie  frontier,  embarking  five  thousand  foot  at 
Porto  Longone,  to  land  at  Marseilles.  All  this  in  case 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  Richelieu  should  attempt 
to  make  head  against  the  royal  authority.' — 

"  All  is  lost !"  muttered  Chavigni.  *'  But  let  us  see 
die  whole,  at  least,  to  provide  for  our  own  safety;"  and 
he  again  turned  to  the  paper,  which  proceeded — *I 
send  you  the  treaty  with  Spain  for  your  signature, 
which  is  especially  necesssuy  to  the  article  relative  to 
your  princij^ity  of  Sedan.  The  troops  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  are  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  march  at  our 
command;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  from  the 
king  our  Spanish  connexion,  as  his  hatred  to  that 
country  is  as  great  as  even" 

"  I  have  you !  I  have  you !  Monsieur  Cinq  Mars,** 
exclaimed  Chavigni,  clasping  his  hands  with  joy» 
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♦*  This  treaty  is  your  death-warrant,  or  I  know  not 
King  Louis. — Italian  scoundrel !"  he  continued,  turning 
to  look  for  Villa  Grande — *'  Ha !  the  slave  has  escaped 
— that  must  not  he ;  he  were  the  hest  witness  in  the 
world  against  them ;"  and  springing  irom  his  horse,  he 
tied  him  to  a  tree  together  wi^h  that  of  the  Italian. 

While  Chayigni  had  heen  reading,  with  all  his  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  the  paper,  and  all  his  passion  excited 
hy  its  contents.  Villa  Grande,  watching  his  moment, 
had  crept  gradually  to  the  edge  of  Sie  wood,  and 
darted  into  a  narrow  path,  half  covered  with  branches. 
But  though  the  way  he  had  taken  was  thus,  in  a  degree 
concealed,  it  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the 
statesman ;  and  as  the  motions  of  the  Italian,  till  he  had 
got  into  the  wood,  had  been  necessarily  cautious,  in 
order  not  to  call  his  attention ;  Chavigni,  following  as 
fast  as  lightning,  soon  caught  the  sound  of  his  retreat* 
ing  footsteps,  reverberated  from  the  rocks  around.  As 
he  advanced,  he  called  loudly  to  the  Italian  to  stop;  and 
that  he  should  have  a  free  pardon ;  but  Ville  Grande, 
trusting  to  the  distance  that  was  still  between  them» 
and  hoping,  if  he  could  ehide  immediate  pursuit,  to  be 
able  to  escape  into  Spain,  continued  running  on,  while 
Chavigni  as  perseveringly  followed,  threatening  and 
promising  by  turns,  but  alike  without  effect. 

At  length  the  strength  of  the  Italian,  already  dimin^ 
ished  by  fear,  began  to  fail  entirely ;  and  Chavigni 
found  that  the  distance  between  them  was  rapidly  les- 
sening, when  in  a  moment  the  sound  of  footsteps,  which 
had  hitherto  guided  him,<:eased  entirely — a  ciy  of 
agony  reached  his  ear ;  and  nmning  still  more  quickly 
forward,  he,  too,  had  nearly  been  precipitated  over  the 
edge  of  a  steep  crag,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  his  flighty 
the  unhappy  Italian  had  not  noticed.  The  statesman's 
first  impmse  was  to  start  back,  for  he  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice  before  he  was  aware ;  but  soon 
recovering  himself,  he  approached  the  edge,  and  look- 
ing over,  beheld  the  mangled  form  of  Villa  Grande 
lying  on  some  rough  stony  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rack. 
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*•  God  of  Heaven  !**  cried  Chayigni,  «*  what  a  M ! 
The  poor  wretch  must  surely  be  dead.  However,  he 
must  not  lie  there,  for  the  wolves  will  soon  be  at  him;" 
and  looking  round,  he  sought  for  some  way  to  descend 
Ae  rock.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could 
accomplish  his  object,  hut  at  length  he  succeeded,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  spot  where  Villa  Grande  lay,  he  found 
that  the  Italian,  in  his  flight,  had  taken  a  diagonal  path 
through  the  forest,  which  cut  off  a  large  bend  in  the 
main  road,  and  joined  it  again  by  a  zigzag  path  down 
the  rock  at  some  distance.  Thus  the  spot  where  Villa 
Grande  was  then  lying,  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  at  which  he  had  first  been  encountered  by  Cha- 
vigni,  if  the  high  road  was  followed ;  but  by  the  path 
through  the  wood  the  distance  coidd  not  be  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards.  Chavigni's  first  care  was  to  ex- 
amine the  body  of  the  Italian,  who  was  so  entirely 
deprived  of  sense,  that  at  first  the  statesman  believed 
him  to  be  dead :  but  in  a  moment  or  two  some  signs 
appeared  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  life  was  not 
completely  extinct ;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms  he 
carried  him  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  stood.  Here 
he  placed  him  on  the  stout  black  hunter  which  Cinq 
Mars  had  lent,  and  led  him  slowly  to  a  small  town 
about  a  mile  farther  on  the  road. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  hardly  was  there  a 
viUage  so  small  in  the  whole  extent  of  France  as  not 
to  be  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  those  agents  of 
Richelieu's  minute  policy,  whose  principal  duty  con- 
sisted in  communicating  every  thing  that  passed  around 
diem  to  another  class  of  superior  agents,  and  also  to 
facilitate  all  the  secret  operations  of  government  in  the 
sphere  ascribed  to  them.  The  actusd  pay  received  by 
diese  men  was  but  small;  but  the  favour  shown  to 
them  on  all  occasions,  and  the  facilities  afforded  to 
them  in  their  more  ordinary  emplo3rments,  put  them 
above  competition  with  others  in  the  same  class,  and 
amply  rewarded  their  private  services;  for  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  their  connexion  virith  the 
government  was  held  as  a  profound  secret,  and  conse* 
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quently  they  always  were  seen  to  exercise  some  oper 
trade,whicli,  in  most  cases,  prevented  their  less  osten- 
sible employment  from  being  even  suspected  by  their 
neighbours. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  one  of  these  inferior  agents 
that  Chavigni  led  the  horse  charged  with  the  sense- 
less body  of  Villa  Grande ;  and  having  commanded 
that  he  should  be  taken  in  and  placed  in  bed,  he  him- 
self aided  in  endeavouring  to  recall  him  to  life,  partly 
from  the  natural  humanity  of  his  disposition,  partly 
from  those  political  considerations  which  were  ever 
paramount  in  his  mind.  Villa  Grande,  if  he  could  be 
restored,  would  prove,  Chavigni  knew,  too  excellent  a 
witness  against  the  conspirators  whom  he  had  served, 
to  permit  of  his  life  being  lightly  cast  away ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  evident,  that  eidier  fear  or  bribery  would 
induce  him  to  confess  any  thing ;  but  even  had  it  not 
been  for  this  reflection,  the  statesman's  natural  dispo- 
sition would  probably  have  led  him  to  succour  the 
unhappy  man,  in  whose  misfortune  he  had  been  so 
greatly  instrumental. 

After  many  efforts,  Villa  Grande  mice  more  began 
to  evince  that  the  vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinguished; 
and  having  so  far  succeeded,  Chavigni,  upon  whose 
mind  a  thousand  subjects  of  deep  import  were  press- 
ing every  moment  for  attention,  gave  directions  to  the 
agent  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  show  every  atten- 
tion to  the  woimded  man,  and  to  keep  him,  for  that  day, 
at  his  own  house,  which  was  situated  a  quarter  of  a 
league  out  of  Limoux ;  but  as  soon  as  night  came,  to 
have  him  privately  removed  to  Comeille,  at  which 
place  a  surgeon  could  be  more  easily  procured  from 
Carcasonne  ;  and  having  reiterated  the  most  strict  in- 
(junctions  to  keep  the  whole  business  profoundly  secret, 
lest  the  conspirators  should  learn  the  fate  of  their 
envoy,  and  take  theirnneasures  accordingly,  Chavigni 
once  more  turned  his  steps  towards  Tarascon,  to  re* 
coun$  to  Richelieu  the  events  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Which  was  wntten  ezpresaly  to  prore  that  there  is  many  a  Slip 
between  the  Cup  and  the  Lip. 

It  was  the  small  chapel  of  St  Catheri&e,  otherwise 
called  the  queen's  cluipel,  attached  to  the  palaee 
church  of  Bi.  Germain  de  Laye,  to  which  Potior, 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  proceeded  with  slow  steps  from 
the  door  of  private  commimication  with  the  chftteau, 
on  a  night  in  October,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
Ibrty-two.  He  was  preceded  by  two  young  abb^s, 
carrying  lighted  tapers,  and  followed  by  a  groi^, 
whose  white  garments  spoke  that  they  came  on  some 
occasion  of  joy.  The  first  of  these  was  Anne  of 
Austria,  with  her  eyes  animated,  and  her  countenance 
glowing  with  the  interest  she  took  in  every  thing 
which  bore  the  least  appearance  of  secrecy  or  ro- 
mance. Her  right  arm  was  passed  through  that  of 
the  Marchioness  de  Beaiumont,  who  moved  on  with  a 
calm,  rather  grave  countenance ;  while  on  die  queen's 
left,  walked  a  young  lady  in  the  first  gay  spring  of 
life,  ever  and  anon  turning  a  smiling,  playful  glance 
behind  to  Pauline  de  Beaumont,  who,  leaning  on  the 
erm  of  Claude  de  Blenau,  followed,  agitated,  blushing, 
^ind  happy,  towards  diQ  altar  at  which  they  were  to  be 
united  for  ever.  Seguin,  the  queen's  pl^sician,  and 
Henri  de  La  Mothe,  the  count's  page,  were  admitted 
as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony ;  and  an  attendant  was 
stationed  at  the  door,  to  guaid  against  any  troublesome 
devotee  entering  the  church  during  the  time  it  was 
thus  occupied. 

The  idea  of  manying  Pauline  de  Beaumont  pri- 
vately to  the  Count  de  Blenau,  had  entirely  originated 
with  the  queen,  whose  passion  for  any  thing  romantic 
often  threw  both  herself  and  her  friends  into  situa- 
tions of  great  danger.    In  the  present  instance,  Am 
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represented  to  Madame  de  BeannKmt  that  a  thoiuBand 
circiimstances  might  occur  in  those  imhappy  times,  to 
tear  De  Kenau  again  from  her  he  loved ;  or  that  the 
cardinal  might  positively  prohibit  their  marriage,  and 
then,  she  asked,  who  would  dare  to  oppose  him? 
whereas  their  private  union  would  obviate  all  difficult 
ties,  and  incur  no  danger. 

Madame  de  B^iumont  made  many  objections,  and 
her  daughter  hesitated  ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  queen 
overcame  all  the  marchioness's  scruples  ;  and  the  en- 
treaties of  De  Blenau  were  not  less  powerful  with 
Pauline. 

The  appointed  night  being  arrived,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  as  privately  as  possible, 
Pauline,  as  we  have  said,  fdlowed  her  mother  and  the 
queen  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine.  But  as  she  did 
80,  there  was  a  sort  of  despondency  fell  upon  her  that 
she  could  not  account  for.  As  she  leaned  upon  De 
J^enau,  she  felt  that  she  was  most  happy  in  being  united 
to  him.  She  was  agitated,  it  was  true,  but  still  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  be  so,  she  thought  All  her  du* 
ties,  all  her  ideas,  were,  by  one  single  word,  about  to 
suffer  an  entire  change,  yet  that  did  not  take  from  her 
happiness.  But  still  there  was  an  undefined  fear,  a  sort 
of  melancholy  presentiment,  which  weighed  upon  her 
spirits,  she  knew  not  why.  She  asked  herself,  was  De 
Blenau  less  kind?  Oh,  no!  And  as  the  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
from  the  ground,  on  which  they  had  been  bent,  and 
turned  Uiem  on  her  lover.  In  so  doing,  they  met  t^e 
full,  soft,  affectionate  gaze,  with  which  De  l^nau  was 
at  that  tnoment  regarding  her,  and  a  deep  blush  rose  in 
her  cheek,  but  socm  faded  away,  and  left  her  arain  pale 
and  thoughtful.  She  had  not,  however,  much  time  ta 
analyze  her  feelings ;  for,  by  &is  time,  the  hishcfp  had 
reached  ^  ahar,  and  waited  their  ap|)roach. 

Potier,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  had  little  of  t^iat  genUe- 
ness  of  disposition,  or  suavity  of  manner,  calculated 
to  reassure  Pauline.  He  had  undertake  the  oftce 
which  he  came  there  to  Mil,  merely  at  the  desire  of 
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the  qneeiit  and  that  not  without  making  x^onsiderable 
opposition.  But,  though  Potier  was  obstinate,  Anne 
of  Austria  was  still  more  so.  She  had  resolved  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  performed,  and  that  he  should 
perform  it,  and  she  carried  her  point ;  but  yet  he  made 
his  dislike  to  the  task  very  apparent,  and  regarded  the 
innocent  Pauline  with  no  friendly  looks. 

'^  Come,  mademoiselle,''  said  he,  as  Pauline  seemed 
to  linger  for  a  moment,  '^  you  and  Monsieur  le  Comte 
will  have  enough  of  each  other's  society  sl&j&t  my  ofBce 
is  over.     Let  us  proceed  with  the  ceremony." 

The  group  arranged  themselves  round  the  altar,  and 
the  bishc^  opening  the  book  began  to  rei^.  The 
promise,  whidi  was  to  bind  her  to  De  Blenau  for  ever, 
trembled  on  Pauline's  lips,  when  a  confused  noise  at 
the  private  door  leading  to  the  palace  caught  her  ear, 
and  she  paused. 

De  Blenau,  who  had  not  heard  it,  turned  towards  her 
in  surprise  ;  but  immediately  the  voice  of  the  attend- 
ant, who  had  been  stationed  there  as  portgreve,  was 
heard  exclaiming  to  some  one,  who  apparently  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  way  into  the  church, ''  Stand 
back,  I  say.  You  do  not  enter  here !  What  is  your 
.  authority  f' 

"  My  authority,"  replied  another  voice,  "  is  a  warrant 
of  council.  Oppose  it  if  you  dare.  Strike  him  down, 
if  he  does  not  let  you  pass."  And  immediately  the 
door  bursting  open,  an  officer  of  the  cardinal's  guard,, 
with  a  file  of  soldiers,  entered  the  church. 

'^  Guard  the  doors,"  cried  the  officer,  '*  and  let  no  one 
quit  the  place."  And  giving  his  partisan  to  one  of  the 
soldiers,  he  advanced  towards  the  hig^  Gothic  surch, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  main  aisle  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine. 

Pauline  clung  to  De  Blenau.  '*  Oh,  Claude  I"  cried 
she,  '^  they  are  going  to  tear  you  from  me  again.  My 
heart  misgave  me. — I  was  sure  that  something  dreadful 
would  interpose  between  us." 

De  Blenau  whispered  a  few  words  of  comfort  to 
her,  and  Potier  himself  was  moved  by  her  agitatioa. 
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**  Do  not  be  afraid,  young  lady,^  said  he ;  "  we  are  on 
sacred  ground. — Stop,  sir,"  he  continued,  advancing  to 
the  steps  of  the  chapel,  which  the  officer  had  just 
reached :  **  what  seek  you  here  ?  And  how  do  you 
presume  to  bring  armed  men  into  this  church  ?" 

"  I  come,  sir,"  answered  the  officer,  "  with  a  warrant 
from  his  majesty's  council,  to  arrest  Claude  Count  de 
Blenau ;"  and  he  made  a  step  towards  the  chapel. 

♦'Hold!"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  "You  arrest  him 
not  here.  This  ground  is  sanctuary ;  and  I  command 
you,  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  holy  religion,  to 
withdraw  your  men,  and  instantly  to  quit  this  church." 
And  he  waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of  dignified  au- 
thority. 

The  officer  paused.  "  But,  monseigneur,"  he  re- 
plied, "  the  coimt  is  charged  with  high  treason*" 

•*  With  high  treason !"  exclaimed  the  queen.  **^  With 
high  treason !"  echoed  Pauline,  clinging  still  closer  to 
De  Blenau's  arm,  which  she  held  encircled  by  both 
her  own. 

**  He  is  charged  with  high  treason,"  repeated  the 
officer ;  "  and  I  must  fulfil  my  duty." 

"  Were  he  charged  with  all  the  crimes  which  dis- 
grace humanity,"  replied  the  bishop,  "here  he  is 
sanctuarized  ;  and  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication— ^you,  Sir  Officer,  and  your  soldiers,  to  quit 
the  church.  I  stand  not  here  to  see  this  altar  violated, 
whatever  be  your  authority." 

The  officer  paused  a  moment,  uncertain  how  to  act. 
**Well,  holy  father,"  replied  he  at  length,  "I  obey; 
but  I  shall  take  especial  care  to  guard  every  door  of 
the  church ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  blame,  it  does  not 
fall  on  me."  And  muttering  between  his  teeth  the 
discontent  he  did  not  dare  to  vent  aloud,  he  slowly 
withdrew  his  men. 

The  eye  of  Anne  of  Austria  watched  them  intently 
till  the  last  soldier  had  passed  through  the  door  which 
communicated  with  the  palace.  Then  turning  quickly 
to  the  count,  she  exclaimed,  "  Fly  quick,  De  Blenau, 
up  that  staircase,  cross  the  jube,  tlurough  the  monks' 
12 
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galleiy  roimd  ^e  choir.  Yon  will  find  a  door  on  the 
^ght  that  leads  into  the  king's  cabinet  Wait  there 
till  I  send — Quick,  fly — ^I  desire— I  command  you.** 

••  Oh  fly,  Claude,  fly !"  reiterated  Pauline,  "  they 
will  murder  you  surely  this  time,  if  you  do  not  fly." 

**  Pardon  me,  your  nMyesty — pardon  me,  dear  Pau- 
line," replied  De  Blenau  ;  *'  it  cannot  be.  There  is  no 
man  in  France  more  innocent,  in  deed,  word,  or  even 
thought,  of  treason  against  his  king  and  country  than 
I  am ;  and  Claude  de  Blenau  flies  from  no  one,  «o  long 
as  his  honour  and  integrity  remain  by  him :  when  thes^ 
fail,  then  he  may  become  a  coward*  But  to  these  will 
I  now  trust,  and  instantly  sunrender  m3rself  to  his  mar 
jesty's  warrant  I  did  not  interfere  while  monseigneur 
defended  the  rights  of  the  sanctuary,  for  he  did  but 
the  duties  of  his  high  office ;  nor  indeed  was  I  willing 
to  yield  my  sword  to  a  servant  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
TaJce  it,  Henry,"  he  continued,  unbuckling  it  from  his 
side,  and  giving  it  to  the  page ;  ^  take  it,  and  keep  it 
for  your  master." 

^  De  Blenau,  you  are  an  obstinate  man,"  said  the 
queen.  *'  I  will  urge  nothing ;  but  look  at  this  pale 
cheek,  and  fancy  what  the  feelings  of  that  sweet  girl 
must  be."  And  she  pointed  to  Pauline  who  stood  by 
widi  the  tears  chasing  each  other  down  her  face. 

Notwithstanding  the  firmness  wi^  which  he  spoke, 
there  had  been  many  a  bitter  pang  struggling  in  De 
Blenau's  breast  The  appeal  of  the  cpie^i,  and  the 
sight  of  Pauline's  distress,  overcame  his  calmness ; 
and  starting  forward,  he  caught  her  in  his  urms  and 
massed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  her  lips.  ^  Dear,  dear 
Pauline,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  all  will  go  well,  be  assured* 
My  innocence  will  protect  me." 

Paidine  shook  her  head  moumfidly,  but  her  heart 
was  too  full  to  reply. 

*'  Then  you  will  not  fly  ?"  demanded  the  queen,  with 
some  degree  of  impatience. 

*'  He  is  in  the  right,  madam,"  said  the  bishop.  '^  As 
a  good  subject,  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and  in  duty  to  himself,  he  ought  not  to  give 
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weight  to  the  charge  against  him  by  seeming  afraid  to 
meet  it." 

Anne  of  Austria  turned  away  with  a  look  of  angry 
^disappointment.  ^^  Well,  at  all  events,"  said  she,  ^'  let 
us  conclude  the  ceremony  which  has  been  thus  inter- 
rupted, and  afterward  the  count  can  act  as  he  pleases." 

De  Blenau  hesitated.  He  felt  that  what  the  queen 
proposecf,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be  the  only  con- 
solation he  could  receive  under  the  new  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  him ;  but  he  felt  also  that  it  was  a 
selfishness  to  wish  it,  and  he  looked  towards  the  bishop 
who  had  so  well  supported  his  first  resolution.  But 
Potier  bent  his  eyes  gravely  on  the  ground,  disap- 
proving the  proposal,  yet  unwilling  farther  to  oppose 
the  queen. 

*'  It  shall  be  as  Pauline  decides,"  said  De  Blenau, 
taking  her  hand  and  raising  it  gently  to  his  lips. — 
**  PaiSine,"  he  continued,  '*  you  know  how  deeply  I 
love  you ;  you  know  how  I  have  longed  for  the  hour 
that  should  give  me  your  hand.  But  I  fear  that  I  should 
be  cruelly  selfish,  were  I  to  ask  you  to  become  the 
bride  of  one  whose  fate  is  so  uncertain — Speak,  dear 
Pauline." 

Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  spoke  not,  but  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  De  Blenau  with  an  expression  which  told 
that  every  feeling  of  her  heart  was  given  to  him. — 
The  marchioness,  however,  interposed.  *'  No !"  said 
she  :  "  Claude,  you  are  right ;  it  is  better  to  wait. — 
The  time  will  come,  I  feel  sure,  when  you  will  be 
able  to  claim  Pauline  in  the  midst  of  smiles  and  hap- 
piness, instead  of  tears  and  danger.  Does  not  your 
majesty  think  this  delay  advisable  ?" 

*'  My  opinion  has  been  expressed  already,"  replied 
Anne  of  Austria,  peevishly.  '*  But  it  is  not  my  affair 
• — act  as  you  think  fit.  But  were  I  Pauline,  and  my 
lover  gave  me  up  so  calmly,  I  would  seek  another  in 
liis  absence  to  console  me." 

De  Blenau,  deeply  hurt,  bit  his  lip,  and  by  a  strong 
effort  forced  himself  to  silence :  but  Pauline  placed 
her  hand  in  his,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face  :-^ 
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*«  Fear  not,  Claude,^  she  said ;  <'  in  life  and  in  death 
I  am  yours.  None  other  shall  ever  possess  the  hand 
of  Pauline  de  Beaumont.** 

^^You  are  a  noble  girl,  Pauline,**  exclaimed  the 
queen.  '*  De  Blenau,  I  was  wrohg ;  but  it  vexes  me 
to  see  that  you  will  always  be  more  in  the  right  than 
I  am.  Do  not  look  so  sad,  Pauline.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  feel  sure  that  De  Blenau*s  innocence 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  yet,  in  spite  of  the  mea- 
ger cardinal :  and  I  begin  to  reckon  also  somewhat  on 
my  own  influence  with  Louis  ;  he  is  far  kinder  than  in 
former  days ;  and  I  will  make  it  a  point  of  earnest 
prayer,  that  De  Blenau  be  fairly  used.  Besides,  they 
have  now  no  plea  against  him.  There  are  no  secret 
letters  to  be  discovered — ^no  correspondence  with  &e 
public  enemy.*' 

Pauline  shook  her  head  mournfully.  A  cloud  had 
come  over  the  sun  of  her  days,  and  she  fancied  that 
he  would  never  beam  brightly  again. 

*^  K  we  could  ascertain  the  reason  of  this  arrest, 
said  Madame  de  Beaumont,  <^  it  might  in  some  degree 
satisfy  our  minds.** 

"  That  may  be  easily  done,**  replied  the  bishop,  "  as 
Monsieur  de  Blenau  is  resolved  to  surrender  hunself. 
We  can  question  the  officer,  in  regard  to  what  occurred 
at  the  place  from  whence  he  comes;  and  by  that 
means  discover  what  circiunstances  have  arisen  to  cast 
suspicion  on  the  count.** 

What  the  bishop  proposed  was  instantly  agreed  to ; 
and  De  Blenau  sent  forward  his  page  to  ii^orm  the 
c^cer  of  his  determination* 

Anne  of  Austria  then  took  a  few  steps  along  the 
nave,  and  turned  to  see  if  he  still  held  his  resolution. 
De  Blenau  bowed.  '^  I  follow  your  majesty,"  he  said, 
**  I  feel  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear.**  And  they  passed 
on  slowly  and  sadly  to  the  other  end  of  the  church.  - 

As  they  went  Pauline  still  clung  to  the  arm  of  her 
lover,  as  if  she  feared  that  every  moment  they  would 
tear  him  from  her ;  and  tear  after  tear  rolled  silently 
down  b^r  cheeks.    The  heart  of  De  Blenau  also  was 
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too  full  (or  words,  so  that  silence  hung  upon  the  whole 
party. 

At  the  door  which  communicated  with  the  palace, 
stood  the  cardinal's  officer,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
men ;  and  as  she  approached,  the  queen  desired  him 
to  follow  her  to  the  saloon.  The  office^  bowed  low, 
and  replied,  that  he  would  obey  her  commands  ;  but 
immediately  advancing  to  De  Blenau,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  count's  arm.  ''  In  the  king's  name.  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Blenau,"  said  he, "  I  arrest  you  for  high 
treason.     Behold  my  warrant." 

Pauline  recoiled  with  a  look  of  fear ;  and  De  Ble- 
nau calmly  put  the  man's  hand  from  off  his  sleeve.^ 
"  Pass  on,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  your  prisoner."  The 
officer  hesitated  ;  ^'  Pass  on,  sir,"  repeated  the  count ; 
"  you  have  my  word.     I  am  your  prisoner." 

The  man  passed  on,  but  not  before  he  had  made  a 
sign  to  the  soldiers  who  were  with  him,  who  suffered 
the  count  and  Pauline  to  pass,  and  Uien  closing  in, 
followed  at  a  few  paces  distance. 

On  reaching  the  saloon,  the  queen  took  her  seat  j 
and  beckoning  to  Pauline,  who,  faint  and  terrified,  was 
hardly  able  to  support  herself,  she  made  her  sit  down 
on  the  footstool  at  her  feet.  "  Now,  Sir  Officer,"  said 
Anne  of  Austria,  **  what  news  bring  you  from  Nar- 
bonne  ?     How  fares  his  majesty  the  king  ?" 

**  May  it  please  you,  madame,"  he  replied,  "  I  come 
not  from  Narbonne,  as  your  majesty  supposes,  but  from 
Tarascon,  where  the  king  had  just  arrived  when  I 
departed." 

**The  king  at  Tarascon!"  exclaimed  Anne  of 
Austria.  **  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  does  he  at 
Tarascon  r 

"That  is  beyond' my  knowledge,"  answered  the 
officer.  "  All  I  can  tell  your  majesty  is,  that  for  the 
last  week  there  has  been  strange  %ing  of  couriers 
from  one  place  to  another.  Monsieur  de  Chavigni  has 
almost  killed  himself  with  riding  between  Tarascon 
and  Narbonne.  Every  thing  is  altered,  evidently,  but 
fiio  one  knows  how  or  why ;  and  just  as  Aleron,  M<hh 
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sieur  de  Brez6'8  maitre  d'hotel,  was  about  to  give  me 
the  whole  history,  I  received  an  order  to  set  off  for 
Paris  instantly,  and  when  I  arrived  there,  to  take 
twenty  troopers  from  the  caserne,  and  come  on  hither 
on  the  errand  which  I  have  the  hOnom*  to  perform." 

♦•But  did  you  hear  nothing?"  demanded  the  queen, 
earnestly.     "  Did  this  Aleron  tell  you  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  madame,"  replied  the  officer.  "  He  had 
just  made  me  promise  inviolable  secrecy,  and  we  were 
interrupted  before  he  began  his  tale ;  or  I  would  have 
told  your  majesty  with  pleasure." 

"  But  from  report  ?"  said  the  queen.  **  Did  you  gain 
no  knowledge  from  rumour  t" 

*'  Oh,  there  were  rumours  enough,  truly,"  answered 
the  man ;  *'  but  as  fast  as  one  came,  it  was  contradicted 
by  another.  Some  said  that  the  troops  at  Perpignan 
had  revolted,  and  some  that  Monsieur  le  Grand  had 
killed  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Others  brought  word  that 
Monsieur  de  Noyers  had  tried  to  poison  the  king ;  and 
others,  that  the  king  had  kicked  Fontrailles  for  hunt^ 
ing  in  short  boots." 

'*  Nonsense  !"  said  the  queen ;  "  all  nonsense. — 
It  is  unfortunate,"  she  continued,  musing,  *'  that  we 
can  get  no  information.  But  tell  me,  where  are 
you  ordered  to  conduct  Monsieur  de  Blenau  t — ^To  the 
Bastille?" 

At  the  name  of  a  place- where  both  De  Blenau  and 
herself  had  suffered  so  much,  and  which  was  associated 
in  her  mind  with  every  horrible  idea,  Pauline  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  frightful  visions 
it  recalled. 

"No,  madame,"  replied  the  officer,  **  I  am  com- 
IHfoided  to  conduct  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  Tarascon ;  and  allow  me  to  remind  your 
majesl^  that  the  time  is  passing  fast" 

De  Blenau  made  a  sign  to  the  officer,  indicating  that 
he  was  ready.  He  saw  that  Pauline's  hand  still  cov- 
ered her  eyes,  and,  wishing  to  spare  her  the  pain  of 
such  a  parting  he  bowed  profoundly  to  the  queen,  and 
moved  in  silence  to  the  door.    The  queen  and  Madame 
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de  Beaumont  saw  his  intention,  and  remained  silent ; 
bat  as  he  reached  the  door,  he  could  not  resist  the  de- 
sire to  tum^  and  look  once  more  upon  her  whom  he 
was  leaving' perhaps  for  ever — ^who  had  so  nearly  been 
his  bride — ^whom  he  had  loved  so  Icmg — ^who  had  under- 
gone so  much  for  him.  It  was  excusable,  but  the  delay 
defeated  hb  purpose.  The  sudden  silence  alarmed 
Pauline — she  raised  her  eyes — she  saw  De  Blenau  in  the 
act  of  departing,  and  the  last  fixed  painful  glance  with 
which  he  regarded  her.  All  but  her  love  was  at  that 
moment  forgotten;  and  stafting  wildly  forward,  she 
threw  herselif  into  his  arms,  and  wept  bitterly  on  his 
bosom.  But  Madame  de  Beaunu>nt  advancing,  gently 
disengaged  her  from  his  embrace:  Pauhne  hid  her 
eyes  t^pcm  her  mother's  shoulder;  and  De  Blenau, 
with  a  heart  ready  to  break,  fled  quickly  firom  a  scene 
that  his  fortitude  could  support  no  longer. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Which  shows  that  a  Man  who  has  climbed  a  Mountain  may  sttrmble 
at  a  Pebble ;  or  the  Consequences  of  one  Oversight 

We  must  once  more  go  back  to  Narbonne,  in  order 
to  explain  the  events  which  had  there  taken  place, 
•ince  the  day  on  which  Chavigni  possessed  himself  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain.  Cinq  Mars,  hearing  nothing 
of  his  agent,  of  course  concluded  that  he  was  quietly 
pursuing  his  way  f  and  willing  to  take  every  precau^ 
ti(m  to  insure  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  spent  the  next 
day  in  riding  over  to  the  camp  at  Perpignan,  and  en- 
deavouring to  ingratiate  himself  with  tke  officers  and 
soldiers  of  that  part  of  the  army.  The  splendour  of 
his  train  and  equipages,  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person, 
his  dexterity  in  all  warlike  exercises,  and  the  courteous 
familiarity  of  his  manners,  attracted  all  eyes,  and  won 
13 
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all  hearts  ;  and  Oinq  Mars,  well  contented  with  the 
day*s  success,  did  not  return  to  Narbonne  till  very  late 
at  night. 

The  next  morning  had  been  appointed  for  hunting; 
but  that  day  the  king  was  rather  later  dian  usual,  and 
Cinq  Mars,  as  he  waited  in  the  saloon  till  Louis  should 
be  ready,  took  up  a  romance  which  some  of  the  pages 
had  left  behind,  and  stretching  his  tall  elegant  form  at 
length  in  the  window-seat,  he  began  reading,  to  pass 
the  time. 

The  book  was  The  tHk  History  of  Don  Cleofas  of 
CastiUj  and  as  Cinq  Mars  read  on,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  the  hf  ro.  He  had  opened  the  vol- 
ume at  that  part  where  the  knight  rescues  Matilda 
from  the  power  of  the  Moors.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
persuading  her  to  descend  the  staircase  in  the  tower,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  repentant  renegade  waited  with 
their  horses ;  and  Cinq  Mars,  whose  whole  heart  was 
fiill  of  romance,  at  one  moment  entered  entirely  into 
the  vehement  and  almost  angry  arguments  of  Don  Cleo- 
fas, and  then  again  felt  for  the  alarm  and  doubt  of  the 
timid  Matilda. 

So  much,  indeed,  was  he  occupied,  tiiat  as  some 
one  passed  to  and  from  the  king*s  chamber,  he 
scarcely  raised  his  eyes  to  notice  who  it  was ;  and 
when  at  last  he  did  so,  he  found  it  was  only  a 
page. 

The  tale  went  on,  and  his  eye  ran  from  sentence  to 
sentenee,  to  see  if  the  fears  of  Matilda  had  proved  fatal 
to  their  hopes  of  escape ;  and  his  heart  beat  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  as  the  wind  blew  the  door  to  behind 
them,  and  they  listened  to  hear  whether  the  Moors  had 
been  awakened  by  the  soimd.  It  was  at  that  moment 
that  another  step  met  his  ear,  whose  firm,  decided  pace 
plainly  told  that^it  was  not  that  of  a  domestic.  Cinq 
Mars  raised  Mi  eyes,  and  as  he  did  so,  they  encoun- 
tered those  of  Chavigni,  who  was  passing  on  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king.  Chavigni  bowed,  with  a  pe- 
culiar smile.  Cinq  Mars  returned  his  salutation,  snd 
again  began  reading  his  book.     *<  It  is  all  over  with 
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your  power^  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  thought  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  ;  "  I  will  but  read  out  this  adventure 
of  the  two  lovers,  and  then  I  will  come  to  disturb  your 
tite^tite  with  his  majesty." 

Cinq  Mars  read  on.  **Don  Cleofas  and  his  fair 
Matilda  descended  the  staircase  in  the  city  walls  ;  but 
before  they  reached  the  gate,  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  mounted  their  horses,  all  the 
garrison  was  armed  for  their  p  Auit.  Flights  of  arrows 
followed  them  from  the  ramparts  as  they  fled,  and  a 
body  of  horse  kept  close  u|^n  their  track.  But  still 
Don  Cleofas  pursued  his  way,  the  bridle  of  Matilda's 
horse  thrown  over  his  arm,  and  his  right  hand  ready 
to  grasp  his  sword,  should  the  Moors  overtake  them. 
It  was  up  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill  that  he  took  his 
way,  and  at  the  top  he  reined  in  his  horse,  on  the  pdge 
of  the  crags  which  looked  down  into  a  peaceful  valley 
below.  Don  Cleofas  sprang  to  the  ground,  gave  one 
look  to  the  Moors  who  were  following  fast  behind,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  catching  Matilda  in  his  arms,  he 
leaped  from  the  brink,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  in 
the  descent,  with  the  agility  of  an  izzard,  till  at  length 
he  reached  the  deepest  part  of  the  valley  below." — ^All 
this  was  told  at  full  length  in  the  romance.  The  terrors 
of  Matilda,  the  daring  of  the  knight,  the  angry  gestures 
of  the  Moors,  the  steepness  of  the  descent,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  valley,  were  all  dilated  upon  and 
described  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  accuracy ; 
which  very  much  delighted  Cinq  Mars,  but  took  him  a 
long  time  to  read  ;  so  that  just  at  the  moment  he  had 
got  them  safely  to  near  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
door  of  the  king's  apartments  again  opened,  and  Cha- 
vigni  passed  through  the  room  on  his  return.  Per- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  case,  Cinq  Mars  thought 
that  he  might  as  well  go  on  with  his  book ;  which 
he  had  just  begun  to  do,  when  Fontrailles  enterfed 
the  saloon  and  interrupted  him.  **In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  Cinq  Mars,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  are  you 
about?" 

^*  I  am  waiting  till  the  king  is  ready,"  answered  tbe 
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master  of  the  horse  cmnposedly,  scarcely  taking  bis 
eyes  from  the  romance. 

'*  And  is  it  possible,^  a^ed  Fontrailles,  in  a  tone  of 
angry  astonishment,  "  that  you  have  lun  here  reading 
that  drivelling  book,  and  suffered  ChaTigni  to  be  again 
•o  long  with  the  kingT 

**  Again  !**  said  Cinq  Mara,  becoming  mere  attentire ; 
**  he  only  passed  once  that  I  saw.** 

**  And  ought  he  to  have  been  there  once,  if  that  were 
alir  a^ed  Fontrailles.  ""But  ]et  me  tell  you,  Cinq 
Mars,  he  was  there  last  M^t  for  more  Uian  an  hour. 
Oh,  Cinq  Mars !  Cinq  Mars !  is  this  a  time,  when  our 
lires,  our  fortunes,  and  our  country^s  weal  are  at  stake, 
to  sit  there  dozing  over  a  romance,  andaee  our  bitterest 
enemy  have  access  to  the  king's  ear,  but  too  easy  to 
be  abused  !  Depend  on  it,  something  more  will  c(Hne 
of  this." 

<^  But  why  did  you  not  let  me  know,'*  demanded  the 
master  of  the  horse,  ^  that  he  had  seen  the  king  last 
night?" 

'^I  learned  it  but  this  moment,"  refdied  Fon^ 
trailles.  ^But  here  comes  a  page  from  the  king's 
apartments.  A  message  to  you.  Cinq  Mars,  on  my 
life." 

The  page  api»roached.  ^  I  am  commanded  1:^  the 
king's  majesty  to  acquaint  you,  mo&seigneur,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  grand  ecuyer,  *^  that  he  feeds  lum- 
self  too  unwell  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to- 
day. But  he  desires  that  his  indisposition  may  not 
prevent  you,  and  the  other  gentlemen  invited,  from 
following  your  sport"  And  having  delivered  this  mes- 
sage, the  attendant  withdrew,  witlumt  waiting  for  any 
reply. 

"  Well,  now  you  see,  Fontrailles,"  exclaimed  Cinq 
Mars,  *'  there  is  nothing  wrong  here.  Nothing  can  be 
more  kind  and  considerate  than,  when  ill  himself,  to 
wish  us  to  follow  the  qport  without  him." 

An  expressi<m  of  heavy,  deepHieated  thought  sat 
upon  the  brow  of  the  clearnsighted,  suspicious  F(»i« 
troiUes.    He  took  two  or  three  steps  up  and  down  the 
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apartment,  and  then,  turning  to  Cinq  Mars  with  a 
countenance  in  which  painful  anxiety  and  hitter  irony 
were  strangely  mingled,  he  considered  his  companion 
with  an  attentive  glance,  which  ran  r^dly  over  his 
tall  elegant  figure.  "Cinq  Mars,"  said  he,  "you  are 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  could  spare  a  few  inches 
iof  ytmr  height  upon  an  occasion — even  were  diey  to 
make  you  shorter  hy  the  head,  you  would  still  be  a  tall 
man.  As  for  me,  I  am  short  already,  and  cannot  afford 
to  be  cut  down.  A  word  to  the  wise — I  go  to  shelter 
myself  from  pruning-iaives.  Do  as  you  please.  We 
^all  meet  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Adieu !"  And 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  quitted  the  saloon. 

"  The  man  is  mad !"  said  Cinq  Mars,  aloud,  as  Fon- 
trailles  left  him — "  irretrievably  cracked  I"  And  jump- 
ing up  from  the  window-seat,  he  descended  to  the  court- 
yard, called  the  huntsmen  together,  momited  his  horse, 
and  led  the  chase  as  menrily  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
but  the  ordinary  trifles  of  a  day. 

Had  he  known  all,  very  different  would  have  been 
his  feelings.  The  visit  of  Chavigni  to  the  king  was 
one  on  wMch  the  fate  of  France  depended ;  and  the 
wily  statesman  had  entered  the  apartments  of  the  mem* 
arch,  prepared  equally  to  guaid  every  word  he  uttered 
himself,  and  to  watch  every  turn  df  Louis's  irritabio 
and  unsteady  mind. 

The  king  was  leaaing  on  a  table  in  his  cabinet, 
dressed  for  the  huntii^  expedition  we  have  mentioned, 
and  more  than  an  usual  degree  of  peevishness  was 
expressed  in  his  ccnmtenance.  "  Well,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Louis,  as  Chavigni  entered,  "what  other  bad  news 
have  you  the  pleasure  of  bringing  me  ?  What  other 
friends  have  turned  traitors?  What  other  power 
is  about  to  invade  my  dominions  ?  By  the  Holy 
Trinity!  I  nev^  see  your  face  but  it  makes  me 
melancholy." 

Chavigni  was  tiot  sorry  to  perceive  the  king's  irrita- 
bility. The  night  before  he  had  conveyed  to  him,  in 
general  terms,  the  news  of  a  private  treaty  existing 
between  Spain  and  some  that  Louis  si^^mosed  hm 
18 
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iriends,  and  had  promised  to  bring  him  that  morning 
the  names  of  the  different  parties  engaged.  He  now 
came  to  Mfil  that  promise,  and  he  saw  that  the  for- 
mer information  had  been  working  upon  Louis's 
mind,  and  raised  in  it  a  degree  of  impatience  and 
anger  that  woold  fall  heavily  on  the  first  object  pre- 
sented to  his  resentment.  Nor  did  Chavigni  doubt  that 
he  would  easily  be  able  to  turn  it  in  the  direction  that 
he  wished. 

"  My  liege,"  replied  he, "  when  I  find  your  majesty's 
confidence  betrayed,  your  dominions  tlureatened,  and 
even  your  person  in  danger,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your 
majesty  timely  warning,  although  the  news  be  as  un- 
pleasant for  me  to  bear  as  for  you  to  hear.  To  con- 
ceal treason  is  the  part  of  a  traitor,  and  as  one  of  your 
majesty's  council — " 

**  Well,  well,  sir,"  cried  Louis,  interrupting  him, 
**  spare  your  exculpation.  The  executioner  is  doubtless 
guiltless  of  the  blood  he  sheds,  but  it  is  not  a  right 
honourablle  trade." 

An  angry  flush  came  over  Chavigni's  countenance, 
but  it  quickly  subsided ;  and  he  replied  calmly,  "  I 
came  here,  as  your  majesty  knows,  to  give  you  more 
minute  particulars  of  the  information  I  rendered  you 
yesterday  ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that  some  whom  you 
esteem  your  dearest  friends,  and  some  who  are  your 
nearest  relations,  are  the  veriest  traitors  in  France. 
The  aflair  for  no  one  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  for 
myself,  for  there  are  some  to  whom  I  wish  well,  that 
have  in  this  merited  their  death :  therefore,  sire,  if  you 
find  it  too  painful  to  hear,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  it 
rest  in  silence.  I  will  hie  me  home  and  bum  the  pa- 
pers I  have  brought  here ;  and  satisfied  with  having 
done  my  duty,  only  hold  myself  ready,  when  the  mis- 
fortunes which  must  follow,  do  arrive,  to  serve  yoiur 
majesty  with  my  hand  and  heart."  And  bowing  pro- 
foundly, Chavigni  took  a  step  back,  as  if  about  to  quit 
the  presence. 

"  Hold,  Monsieur  de  Chavigni,"  said  the  king,  "yoa 
have  done  your  duty,  we  do  not  doubt.    But  unplear 
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sant  tidings,  sir,  are  not  to  be  received  pleasantly. 
Were  it  ourself  alone  that  they  aimed  at,  perhaps  we 
might  leave  treason  to  overreach  itself ;  but  as  the  wel- 
fare of  our  kingdom  is  at  stake,  we  must  look  the  frown- 
ing truth  in  the  face,  and  prepare  to  punish  the  guilty, 
be  Aey  who  they  may,  that  we  may  insure  the  safety 
of  the  innocent:^ 

*^  Louis  the  Just,"  said  Chavigni,  advancing  and 
using  a  term  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  die  king 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  day  from  his  having  been 
bom  under  the  sign  Libra,  "  Louis  the  Just  will  not 
act  otherwise  than  justly ,  and  if  I  prove  not  to  your 
majesty's  satisfaction  that  a  most  dangerous  conspir- 
acy is  on  foot,  let  your  royal  indignation  fall  upon  me." 

'*  I  know  not  what  you  call  a  conspiracy,  sir,"  an- 
swered Louis,  his  mind  reverting  to  the  plans  of  Cinq 
Mars,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  given  his 
own  sailction  only  a  few  nights  before,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  which  he  felt  as  much  alarm  as  if  Riche- 
lieu possessed  the  power  of  punishing  him  also. 

"  The  conspiracy  1  speak  of,  sire,"  rejoined  the 
statesman,  **  is  formed  not  only  to  oblige  your  majesty 
to  change  your  ministers,  but — " 

**  I  can  conceive  no  plan  for  obliging  me  to  change 
my  ministers,"  interrupted  the  king.  "You  must 
have  mistaken.  Monsieur  de  Chavigni;  perhaps  the 
persons  whom  you  style  conspirators,  have  only  in 
view  to  make  me  dutiful  petition  and  remonstrance,  in 
which  case  I  should  give  their  arguments  all  due 
weight  and  consideration.  Therefore,  if  this  be  the 
information  you  bring,  I  wish  to  hear  no  more." 

Long  accustomed  to  observe  every  particular  point 
of  weakness  in  the  king's  mind,  Chavigni  at  once 
conceived  the  whole  train  of  Louis's  thoughts,  and 
judged  from  the  very  alarm  which  he  saw  in  the 
monarch's  countenance,  that  if  the  cardinal's  power 
could  once  be  re-established,  it  would  be  more  un- 
bounded than  ever ;  and  as  these  ideas  passed  through 
his  mind,  they  called  a  transient  smile  upon  his  lip* 
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^Why  do  yoa  smile,  sirr  demanded  the  king| 
sharply. 

**  Psu^on  me,  sire  V*  answered  Chavigni.  **  But  it 
was,  that  jeu  should  think  me  so  weak  as  to  trouble 
3rou  upon  such  a  subject  If  leaguing  with  the  ene- 
mies you  have  fought  and  conquered  be  humble  peti- 
tion ;  if  bringing  foreign  troops  to  invade  your  domin- 
ions be  dut^  remonstrance ;  if  promising  to  deliver 
the  strong  (daces  of  France  into  the  hands  of  Spaia 
be  loyalty  and  faith, — then  have  I  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbed your  repose." 

Chavigni's  speech  worked  upon  the  king  as  he 
expected.  '*How  say  you!**  exclaimed  Louis,  hia 
eyes  flashing  fire.  '*  Who  has  dared  to  conceive  such 
a  thought  ?  Who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  unite  him- 
self to  Spain— our  sworn  enemy — our  mortal  foe  ? — 
Prove  your  assertion,  sir — Prove  that  such  a  traitor 
exists  in  our  dominions ;  and  were  he  our  own  brother^ 
we  would  doom  him  to  death." 

Chavigni  instantly  caught  at  the  idea.  ''  Sony  I 
am  to  say,  sire,"  he  replied,  ^'  that  your  majesty  has 
but  too  truly  divined  the  person.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  unhappily,  is  the  chief  of  this  dangerous  con^ 
spiracy.  Behold,  my  liege,  his  name  to  this  treaty 
with  Spain;"  and  artfully  contriving  to  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  the  names  with  his  hand  in  holding  it 
before  the  king,  he  pointed  out  the  great  sprawling 
^  Gastoth^  which  stood  the  first  on  the  list  of  sig^ 
natures. 

Louis  instantly  recognised  his  brother's  hand- 
writing. «*  Gast(Mi  of  Orleans  !  Gaston  of  Orleans  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "wiU  nothing  satisfy  you?  Must  you 
betray  your  country  to  her  enemies,  as  well  as  plot 
against  your  brother's  life  with  magicians  and  as- 
trologers r 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Louis, 
deeply  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  put 
full  faith  in  every  part  of  astrology,  and  dreaded  notiung 
more  than  the  effects  of  enchantment.  Nor  could  any 
thing  free  his  mind  firom  the  idea,  thai  his  brother  had,  in 
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former  times,  conspired  against  his  life,  with  certain 
magicians  who  were  actually  executed  ifor  the  crime '; 
one  among  others  being  the  famous  Pere  Le  Rouge, 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  noticed  in  this  sage 
history.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  escaped  with 
a  temporary  banishment,  but  the  circumstance  still 
rankled  in  the  king's  mind ;  and  at  present  the  anger 
which  might  perhaps  have  turned  aside  from  Cinq 
Mars,  had  Chavigni  at  first  suffered  the  favourite's 
name  to  appear,  now  burst  with  full  force  upon  the  less 
favoured  Gaston. 

. "  Issue  a  warrant  for  his  instant  arrest,"  exclaimed 
the  king.  "By  Heaven,  he  shall  not  escape  more 
than  another  man." 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty !"  answered  Chavigni, 
**  to  sign  the  warrant  yourself.  This  is  a  case  of  no 
simple  conspiracy,  where  the  king's  brother  is  at  its 
head,  and  many  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom  its  sup- 
porters;  and  the  warrants'  ought  not  to  be  simple  let- 
tres  de  cachet  of  council,  but  ought  to  bear  the  royal 
fiignature." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  king,  "  have  the  warrants 
prepared,  and  I  will  sign  them.  I  am  going  now  to 
tiunt,  and  at  my  return  we  will  examine  these  papers 
and  speak  farther." 

'*  I  have  the  warrants  drawn  out  here,"  said  the 
statesman,  not  -choosing  to  let  the  first  impres^on 
subside.  **  It  will  not  detain  your  majesty  a  moment ; 
I  felt  convinced  that  you  would  not  allow  justice  to 
slumber,  and  therefore  had  th«m  prepared  This  is 
against  the  body  of  Gaston  of  France,  DukeW  Orleans," 
he  continued,  looking  at  one  of  the  papers. 

"  Well,  give  it  to  me !"  exclaimed  the  king,  taking 
up  a  pen ;  **  it  shall  be  done  at  once." 

Chavigni  put  the  warrant  in  Louis's  hand,  and 
looked  at  him  with  intense  feeling,  and  a  triumphant 
ftmile,  as  he  hastily  wrote  his  signature  to  it.  *'  Now," 
thought  Chavigni,  **  I  have  you,  one  and  all.  Now, 
proud  Cinq  Mars,  and  calculating  Bouillon,  you  are  in 
my  power !    He  signs  the  warrant  against  his  own 
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brother,  and  he  dare  not  let  you  escape ;"  and,  coim* 
teraigning  the  warrant,  he  put  a  second  into  the  king's 
hand, — ^*'  That  is  against  Ate  Duke  of  Bouillon,  aire !" 
and  he  calmly  took  up  the.  first,  and  placed  it  in  his 
portfolio. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bouillon  !**  exclaimed  Louis,  with  a 
sudden  start,  remembering  the  orders  he  had  sent  him* 
and  terrified  lest  Richelieu  should  have  discovered 
them.     '*  Is  his  name  to  that  paper  T 

'*  No,  sire  !*'  answered  the  statesman ;  '*  it  is  not. 
But  in  the  treaty  itself,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  his 
concurrence ;  and  it  was  on  its  way  to  him  in  Italy 
when  it  was  discovered.  The  same  messenger  bore 
it  that  conveyed  to  him  your  orders  to  march  his  troops 
into  France :"  and  Chavigni  fixed  his  keen  penetrating 
glance  upon  the  king's  countenance.  Louis  turned 
away  his  head,  and  signed  the  warrant ;  while  Chavigni 
proceeded  to  place  before  him  that  against  Fontrailles, 
and  subsequently  one  which  authorized  the  arrest  of 
Cinq  Mars. 

^'  How !''  exclaimed  the  king,  ^^  here  are  the  first 
and  most  loyal  men  in  my  kmgdom.  Monsieur  de 
Chavigni,  this  is  going  too  far !" 

*'  Their  names,  my  liege,**  answered  Chavigni, "  are 
afiixed  to  the  treasonable  treaty  in  my  hand." 

*'  It  cannot  be  !"  cried  Louis,  an  expression  of  pain- 
ful apprehension  coming  over  his  countenance :  ^'  It 
cannot  be  I  My  faithful,  loyal  Cinq  Mars  is  no  traitor. 
I  will  never  believe  it  l"  And  he  threw  himself  into  a 
seat,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

Chavigrfi  opened  the  treaty  calmly,  and  briefly  re- 
capitulated the  principal  articles.  ^*  The  first  item*  is, 
my  liege,"  he  proceeded,  '^  that  Spain  shall  instantly 
furnish  ten  thousand  men  to  enter  France  by  the  way 
of  Flanders ;  and  for  a  security  to  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, a  second  item  provides,  that  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon shall  place  in  his  hands,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Principality  of  Sedan.  A  third  goes  on  to  arrange, 
that  five  principal  fortified  towns  of  France  shall  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  Spain  \  and  the  whole  con- 
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oludcs,  with  a  solemn  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, between  the  conspiratoiy  and  the  Spanish  king, 
r— And  to  this  treaty,"  added  he,  in  a  firm,  deep  tone 
of  voice,  '*  stand  the  names  of  Cinq  Mars  and  Fon- 
trailles." 

<*  Cinq  Mars  has  been  deceived,  misled,  abused !" 
cried  the  king,  with  a  degree  of  agitation  almost 
amounting  to  agony. 

"  That  will  appear  on  his  trial,  my  liege,"  rejoined 
Chavigni ;  and  then  wishing  rather  to  soften  the  hard 
task  he  called  upon  Louis  to  perform,  he  added  in  a 
gentler  manner,  ^*  Your  majesty  was  bom  under  the 
sign  Libra,  and  have  always  merited  the  name  of  Just. 
If  any  thing  in  extenuation  of  his  fault  appear  in  the 
ease  of  Monsieur  le  Grand  Ecuyer,  it  can  be  taken 
into  your  merciful  consideration  after  his  arrest ;  but 
having  calmly  given  an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of 
your  own  royal  l»rother,  your  majesty  cannot,  will 
not,  show  the  manifest  partiality  of  letting  a  person 
equally  culpable  escape.  May  I  once  more  request 
your  majesty  to  sign  the  warrant  ?" 

"  Well,  well !"  cried  Louis,  snatching  up  the  pen. 
'*  But  remember,  Cinq  Mars  must  be  pardoned.  He 
has  been  deceived  by  that  treacherous  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon and  that  oily  Fontrailles.  Oh,  he  is  all  honour 
and  loyalty;  have  I  not  experienced  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  his  affection?  It  is  false!  it  is  false!" 
And  he  dashed  down  the  pen  without  usmg  it. 

Chavigni  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment  with  a  feeling 
very  nearly  allied  to  contempt.  **Well  then,  your 
majesty,"  he  said  at  length,  "  is  it  your  pleasure  that 
I  cause  the  arrest  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bouillon, 
with  Monsieur  de  Fontrailles,  and  others  concerned  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  let  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars  know 
that  Louis  the  Just  makes  a  distinction  between  him 
and  other  men  ?" 

**No,  no,  Chavigni,"  replied  Louis,  mournfully; 
**  give  me  the  paper — ^I  will  sign  it — But  Cinq  Mars 
must  be  saved.  He  has  been  deceived — I  will  sign 
it ;"  and  turning  away  his  head,  he  wrote  his  name 
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with  a  trembling  hand.  But  still  he  continued  to  hold 
the  warrant,  as  if  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  repeating 
more  than  once  in  a  tone  rather  of  entreaty  than  com- 
mand, '^  Indeed,  indeed,  Chavigni,  he  must  be  saved  \" 

"  Will  your  majesty  look  at  this  part  of  the  treaty  to 
see  that  I  have  stated  it  correctly?"  said  the  states- 
man, offering  the  papers  to  the.  king.  Louis  laid  down 
the  warrant  to  receive  them ;  and  Chavigni  instandy 
raising  th^  order  for  the  arrest  of  Cinq  Mars  from  the 
table,  placed  it  in  his  portfolio  with  the  rest.  Louis 
saw  that  it  was  gone  beyond  recall ;  and  dropping  the 
trea^ty  from  his  hands,  hid  his  face  in  his  cloak  with 
feelings  near  akin  to  despair. 

Chavigni's  object  was  gained,  and  the  power  of 
Richelieu  re-established.  Not  only  all  the  conspirators 
were  delivered  bound  into  his  hands,  but  the  king  him- 
self was  virtually  in  his  power.  Too  weak,  as  the 
statesman  well  Imew,  to  stand  alone,  or  to  choose  new 
ministers  for  himself,  Louis  had  no  resource  but  to 
yield  himself  once  more  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
cardinal;  and  from  the  moment  he  had  signed  the 
warrant  against  Cinq  Mars,  Chavigni  looked  upon  him 
but  as  a  royal  tool  to  work  out  the  designs  of  that  great 
unshrinking  politician,  who  had  alresdy  so  long  used 
him  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  unfortunate  monarch,  also,  was  but  too  well 
aware  of  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  of  the  unsup- 
ported situation  in  which  he  had  left  himself;  and 
jrielding  to  his  ancient  dread  of  Richelieu,  he  charged 
Chavigni  with  a  multitude  of  exculpatory  messages  to 
the  minister,  calling  him  his  best  friend  and  his  cousin^ 
and  adding  various  civil  speeches  and  professions, 
which  both  Chavigni  and  ihe  cardinal  knew  how  to 
estimate. 

"There  are  many  other  persons,  sire,"  said  tiie 
statesman,  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  "  who  are  impli- 
cated more  or  less  in  this  unhappy  conspiracy ;  but 
as  their  guilt  is  either  in  a  minor  degree,  or  their  rank 
less  elevated,  I  will  not  trouble  your  majesty  to  put 
your  personal  signature  to  the  warrants  against  thenu 
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In  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  hint  that  the  king  ought 
not  to  be  seen  hunting  with  traitors  when  they  are 
known  to  be  so,"      * 

"No,  no,"  rej^ied  Louis,  mournfully;  "I  am  in  no 
mood  for  hunting  now.  But  where  go  you,  Monsieur 
de  Chavigni  ?  You  will  not  leave  me  for  long,"  added 
the  king,  feeling  that  he  must  have  some  one  to  lean 
on,  and  little  caring  who,  so  that  they  yielded  him 
support.  "You  will  not  leave  me  for  long  in  this 
case  of  danger." 

"  I  am  about  to  proceed  to  Comeille,"  replied  Cha- 
vigni, "  to  order  up  a  body  of  the  cardinal's  guard.  At 
present,  I  have  no  escort  but  a  few  servants.  We  are 
surrounded  by  the  retainers  of  the  different  conspira- 
tors, and,  were  I  to  attempt  the  execution  of  your 
majesty's  warrants,  we  might  meet  with  opposition. 
But  I  will  soon  set  that  at  rest,  and  before  to-morrow 
morning  there  shall  be  a  thousand  men  in  Narbonne, 
truly  devoted  to  your  majesty's  service." 

The  king  gave  an  involuntary  shudder ;  and  Cha- 
vigni, with  a  mockery  of  profound  respect,  which  he 
ielt  but  little,  took  leave  and  quitted  the  pesence. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Louis  called  to  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  carefully  shutting  the  door  when 
he  had  entered,  "  Fran9ois,"  said  he, "  you  are  a  si- 
lent, cautious  man — I  can  trust  you :  go  to  Monsieur 
le  Grand  Ecuyer,  and  if  he  is  alone,  tell  him  that 
France  is  a  climate  dangerous  for  his  health,  to  betake 
hindself  elsewhere,  and  that  speedily.  But  if  there  is 
any  one  with  him,  merely  say  that  the  king  feels  him- 
self too  unwell  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to- 
day;  but  that  he  desires  that  his  indisposition  may  not 
jHrevent  the  gentlemen  invited  from  following  their 
sport  But,  Fran9ois,  watch  well  Cinq  Mars's  return ; 
find  him  out  alone,  and  give  him  the  first  message. 
Only  beware,  that  in  it  the  king's  name  is  never  men- 
tioned.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

The  page  bowed  profoundly,  but  still  maintained  the 
same  unbroken  silence,  and  retired  to  Ailfil  the  king's 
fionmiands.    The  presence  of  Fontrailles,  howev^. 
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prerented  him  from  delivering  the  warning,  until  the 
master  of  the  horse  returned  from  hunting,  when  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone.  Such 
a  caution,  delivered  by  the  king's  own  page,  alarmed 
the  favourite ;  and  though  it  was  by  this  time  fate,  he 
sent  a  servant  to  see  if  the  city  gates  were  shut  The 
servant  scarcely  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
but  returning  'immediately,  informed  his  master  that 
they  were.  Cinq  Mars  stayed — and  before  the  next 
morning,  every  avenue  from  Narbonne  was  occupied 
by  the  cardinal's  guard. 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

Containing  a  journey,  a  discoreiy,  and  a  strange  right. 

I  HAVE  known  some  persons  in  the  world  who, 
gliding  quietly  through  life,  have  floated  on  upon  the 
stream  of  time  like  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  a  broad 
and  tranquil  river,  carried  on  by  the  unruffled  tide  of 
prosperity,  and  lighted  to  their  journey's  end  by  the 
cloudless  sun  of  happiness.  And  J  have  met  with 
others,  whose  star  seemed  to  rise  in  clouds,  to  hold  its 
course  through  storms,  and  to  set  in  blacker  darkness 
than  that  which  gave  it  birth.  But  long  continued  joy 
loses  its  first  zest,  and  uninterrupted  sorrow  its  first 
poignancy;  habit  robs  even  misery  of  its  acuteness; 
and  care  that  is  long  endured,  brings  along  with  it  the 
power  of  longer  endurance.  It  is  the  sudden  transition 
from  joy  to  sorrow,  that  is  the  acme  of  human  suffer- 
ing, adding  the  bitterness  of  regret  for  past  enjoyment 
to  all  the  pangs  of  present  distress. 

It  was  thus  with  Claude  de  Blenau.  All  his  wishes 
had  been  nearly  fulfilled ;  hope  had  almost  grown  into 
certainty;  Pauline  was  almost  his  own ;  when  he  was 
snatched  from  the  bosom  of  joy  and  security  to  new 
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scalds  of  misery  and  danger.  The  few  last  hours 
came  back  to  his  memory  like  one  of  those  bright 
visions  that  sometimes  visit  omr  slmnber,  with  every 
part  so  truly  told,  so  faithfully  drawn,  that  they  become 
too  like  reality,  and  then,  when  our  hearts  are  full  of 
scenes  that  we  have  loved,  and  pleasures  that  we  have 
lost,  the  pageant  fades,  and  we  find  it  but  a  dream. 

When  once  he  had  torn  himself  from  Pauline,  the 
objects  round  him  called  forth  little  of  De  Blenau's  at- 
tention ;  and  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  placed  rolled 
on  for  many  leagues  before  he  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered his  tranquillity  even  to  think  of  the  minor  points 
of  his  situation.  The  moon,  which  at  their  departure 
shone  bright  and  clear  on  the  broad  masses  of  the 
forest,  had  by  this  time  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  the 
darkness  which  had  followed  her  decline  had  also 
passed  away;  the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  had  warmed 
into  the  bright  blushes  of  the  early  morning,  and  the 
new-risen  sun  began  to  look  over  a  dewy  world,  that 
awoke  sparkling  and  smiling,  as  if  for  joy  at  his  ap- 
proach. But  the  scene  which,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  called  up  a  thousand  remembrances  of  the 
happy  days  and  hunter  sports  of  his  youth,  scarcely 
now  roused  him  from  the  revery  in  which  he  was 
plunged ;  and  if  he  looked  round,  or  spoke  to  the  per- 
son who  conducted  him,  it  was  merely  to  ascertain  in 
what  direction  they  were  going,  or  what  was  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  their  journey.  Never  before  had 
he  so  completely  abandoned  himself  to  despondency; 
but  as  a  second  and  third  day  passed,  he  began  to  re- 
cover from  the  first  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  from  the  officer  the  precise  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  what  circumstances 
of  suspicion  had  arisen  against  him.  But  no  farther  in- 
formation was  to  be  procured.  The  officer  continued 
firm  in  the  same  story  he  had  told  the  queen — ^that  his 
orders  were  to  conduct  him  to  Tarascon,  and  that  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  arrest.  And  with  this  De  Blenau  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied^ 
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During  the  journey  the  ofioer  showed  much  ettflity 
«dd  atteiHioii  to  the  prieoner,  though  he  took  good  care 
to  pfaiee  ft  guild  at  the  door  of  his  chamber  wii«i  tfaey 
atcfped  for  the  night,  which  was  aiwa3ra  at  the  house 
of  one  of  those  private  agents  of  the  gor^mment  al- 
ready mentioBed,  with  whose  dwellings  the  officers  of 
the  cardinal's  guard  were  generally  acquainted^  After 
proceeding,  however^  for  sereral  days,  he  {dainly  per- 
ceired  that  nothing  could  be  farther- from  De  Blenau^ 
thoughts  than  any  plan  for  making  his  escape,  and,  in 
consequence,  die  watch  he  kept  over  Ins  prisoner  be*' 
came  far  less  strict,  whidi  afiRvded  &e  count  many 
oppcHtunities  of  commmucating  freely  with  the  pmsons 
at  the  various  places  where  diey  stopped  for  horses  or 
refreshment* 

The  arrest  of  Cinq  Mars  amd  several  others^  with 
the  full  restoration  of  the  cardinal's  power,  was  at  duU 
moment,  in  France,  one  of  those  tidies  of  wonder  and 
interest,  which  seem  necessary  from  time  to  tbne  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  gossipping  classes  of  society; 
and  though  the  good  folks  at  inns  and  elsewh^e  found 
the  appearance  <»f  a  prisoner,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
the  cardinal's  guard,  to  act  as  a  great  check  upon  theif 
natural  loquacity ;  yet,  as  the  officer  was  somewhat 
of  a  bon  vivant,  and  rather  attached  to  his  botde,  the 
awe  inspired  by  his  functions  was  not  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  the  news  of  the  grand  ecuyer's  nusfortune 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  Do  Blenau,  Yfho  easily  coa* 
eluded  that,  from  their  wel-known  intimacy;,  suspicion 
had  fallen  upon  himself. 

The  prisoner  and  his  conductors  at  length  began 
to  abroach  that  part  of  ike  country  where  the  re-es- 
tablished minister  held  his  coutt,  to  which  all  his  old 
retainers  and  friends  were  now  fiocking,  toge&er  with 
many  others,  ^o,  led  by  hope  or  impelkd  by  feuTt 
hast^wd  to  offer  their  servile  adulation  to  a  man  they 
in  general  detested.  The  roads  were  dius  thronged 
with  people,  and  many  a  gay  cavalcade  passed  l^  ihB 
eaitiage  in  which  De  Blenau  was  b(Hiie  ak^,  the 
horsemen  loddng  for  a  moment  into  the  vehicle  out 
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of  cwrioisi^,  btit  quickly  turning  away  their  eyes  again, 
lest  they  should  be  oMiged  to  acknowledge  some  ac- 
quaintance with  a  person' who  had  fallen  under  the 
cardinal's  displeasure. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived  at  Montolieu,  and 
De  Blenau  asked  his  conductor  if  he  intended  to  stop 
^re  till  morning. 

*•  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  the  officer;  "  we 
must  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Mirepoix, 
where  I  expect  orders  for  my  farther  conduct." 

*'  Then  you  go  to  Tarascon,  in  the  Pyrenees,"  said 
De  Blenau.  *'  I  thought  his  eminence  was  at  the  city 
ei  that  name  by  the  bai&s  of  the  Rhone,  <^posite 
Beaucaire." 

"  He  was  there  some  time  ago,"  replied  the  <^cer; 
^but  he  has  since  gone  to  the  mountains,  where, 
doctors  say,  there  are  waters  which  have  great  virtues 
in  sickness  like  his.  For  my  part,  I  always  thought 
the  springs  there  very  bad,  and  neither  fit  for  man  nor 
beast.     But,  nevertheless,  we  must  hasten  on,  sir." 

The  next  place  ihey  stopped  at  was  ComeiUe ;  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  the  officer  remained  with  De 
Blenau  in  the  carriage,  while  the  troopers  arranged 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  proceeding  on  their 
journey.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  cwisider- 
able  bustle  among  the  men ;  and  after  waiting  patiently 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  officer  drew  back  the  curtain, 
and  thrusting  his  head  from  the  window,  inquired  th^ 
cause  of  delay  t  The  answer  he  received,  imported 
that  no  fresh  horses  could  be  procured,  and  that  those 
which  had  drawn  them  so  far  were  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding even  to  the  next  town.  ^'How  happens  it 
that  there  are  no  horses !"  demanded  he,  impatiently ; 
''  there  ought  always  to  be  hdrses  reserved  for  the  use 
of  Uie  government."  To  this  it  was  re|died,  that  so 
many  people  had  passed  to  the  court  at  Tarascon,  that 
every  horse  which  could  be  hired,  even  at  an  exorl^tant 
price,  had  been  carried  away. 

The  officer  paused,  as  if  doubting  what  course  to 
pursue ;  but  there  being  no  remedy,  he  was  obliged 
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to  aligb%  in  order  to  pass  the  night  at  Corneille ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  despatch  one  of  the  troopers  to  Mire- 
poix,  to  bring  any  orders  which  might  be  waiting  for 
him  in  that  town. 

The  moon  was  np^  and  as  De  Blenau  descended 
from  the  carriage,  ne  perceived  a  little  stream  dashing 
f  and  glistening  over  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  that  stood  dark 
and  defined  against  ^e  moonlight  sky.  It  was  to  this 
they  were  apjpqtently  proceeding ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer,  there  was  seen  an  irregular  p^  of 
the  building  projecting  from  the  rest,  which  seemed 
appropriated  to  the  particular  use  of  the  miller.  At  the 
«ame  time,  on  a  wooden  staircase,  which  wound  up 
the  outside  of  the  house,  appeared  a  man,  holding  a 
light,  and  habited  in  one  of  those  dusty  jackets,  which 
have  been  the  insignia  of  flour-grinders  firom  all  gene- 
rations. At  the  moment  I  speaJL  of^  he  was  holding  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  troopers,  and,  by  his  quick 
articulation  and  busy  gestures,  seemed  engaged  in 
making  remonstrances,  without  any  great  effect. . 

«<  What  does  he  say  ?*'  exclaimed  the  o£^cer,  who 
caught  a  few  words  of  their  conversation  as  he  got  out 
of  the  carriage.  "That  we  cannot  stop  hete  the 
night  ?  Give  him  a  cuff  of  the  head,  Joly,  to  teach 
him  better  manners  to  the  cardinal's  guard.  By 
heavens !  he  shall  find  me  horses  to-night,  or  he  shall 
lodge  me  till  to-morrow !" 

'?  Stay,  if  you  will.  Sir  Officer,"  rejoined  the  miller, 
Rising  his  voice — *»  but  I  tell  you  that  you  ought  not 
to  stay ;  and  as  for  laying  a  finger  on  mo-^you  know 
laserve  the  cardinal  as  well  as  you,  and  you  dare  not !" 

"Dare  not!"  cried  the  officer,  who  was  by  this 
time  mounting  the  stairs,  catching  the  miller  by  the 
collar,  and  striking  him  a  slight  blow — "  You  are  a 
.•refractory  rascal,  sir !  Open  the  door  of  your  house, 
or  I  will  throw  you  over  &e  staircase.  Come,  Mcai- 
sieur  de  Blenau,  follow  me." 

The  miller  offered  no  resistance,  but  threw  wide  the 
door,  and  let  the  officer  pass  in.  De  Blenau  came 
next,  having  taken  little  notice  of  the  altercation ;  but 
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as  he  went  by  the  miller,  who  held  the  door  open,  he 
heard  him  mutter  to  himself  in  an  mider  voice,  *'He 
shall  pay  for  it  with  his  blood,"  in  a  deep  bitter  tone 
of  determined  hatred,  that  made  the  count  turn  round, 
expecting  to  see  the  ferocious  countenance  of  an  as- 
sassin. Nothing,  however,  could  be  ttiore  different 
from  the  appearance  of  the  speaker,  who  was  a  smooth, 
pale-faced  man,  whose  look  expressed  little  besides 
peaceful  tranquillity  and  patient  resignation. 

The  room  into  which  they  entei;ed  was  a  large  un- 
couth chamber,  filled  with  various  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  the  unusual  assemblage  of  which  showed 
that  it  was  used  for  most  of  the  different  purposes  of 
life.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  comer,  with  a  large 
screen,  or  paravent,  half  drawn  before  it.  Beside  the 
fire  hung  a  row  of  copper  saucepans  and  cooking  uten- 
sils; round  about  were  several  saddles,  and  other 
pieces  of  horse  furniture;  and  in  the  centre  was  a 
large  table,  with  two  or  three  half-emptied  bottles  and 
some  glasses,  which  bore  marks  of  having  been  re- 
cently used ;  and  at  the  l^ame  time  a  long  bench  was 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  table,  with  three  single  seats 
on  the  other. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment  was  a  wooden 
partition,  evidently  new,  which  seemed  to  separate 
what  had  once  been  one  large  chamber  into  two,  with 
a  door  of  communication  between  them. 

"  Oh,  ho !  Monsieur  Grodefroy !"  exclaimed  the  offi- 
cer, looking  at  the  table,  and  then  turning  a  significant 
glance  to  the  miller.  "  So,  you  have  been  carousing, 
and  did  not  like  to  let  us  share  in  your  good  cheer. — 
But  come,  we  will  not  be  sent  away  like  a  dog  without 
his  dinner.  Let  us  taste  your  Burgundy ;  and  if  you 
were  to  lay  three  of  those  plump  houdins  upon  the 
fire,  they  might  savour  the  wine." 

"  You  are  very  welcome.  Sir  Officer,  to  any  thing 
the  house  affords,"  replied  the  miller,  neither  civilly 
nor  sulkily.  "  Help  yourself  to  the  houdins,  while  I  go 
clown  for  the  wine." 

"They  say  in  my  province,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,** 
K2 
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said  the  officer,  placing  a  seat  for  the  priscmer  near  the 
fire,  ^  Qui  dort  dine^  et  qui  fait  V amour  soupe.  Now, 
as  we  have  neither  slept  nor  dined,  and  have  no  one  to 
make  love  to,  let  us  sup,  at  least." 

De  Blenau's  only  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  appetite ; 
which  seemed  considerably  to  surprise  the  officer,  who, 
as  soon  as  the  miller  had  brought  in  the  wine,  and  his 
supper  was  ready,  fell  to  with  no  small  eagerness,  and 
did  not  leave  off  till  he  had  transferred  the  greater  part 
of  the  trencher's  contents  to  his  stomach.  The  mHler 
seemed  more  inclined  to  follow  the  officer's  example 
than  De  Blenau ;  and  his  anger  having  apparently  sub- 
sided, he  pressed  his  guest  to  continue  the  meal  in  so 
sociable  and  friendly  a  manner,  that  De  Blenau  could 
scarcely  conceive  that  the  words  he  had  heard  as  he 
entered,  had  been  any  thing  but  the  effect  of  moment- 
ary irritation.  But  shortly  after  he  had  again  cause 
to  alter  his  opinion ;  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
miller  invited  his  companion  to  drink,  producing  bottle 
;jifter  bottle  of  different  wines,  generally  denied  by 
their  price  to  persons  in  his  station  of  life ;  and  the 
subdued  glance  of  triumph  with  which  he  viewed  the 
various  stages  of  intoxication  at  which  the  officer  grad- 
ually arrived,  caudit  De  Blens^u's  attention,  and  excited 
his  suspicion.  However,  the  vengeance  which  the 
miller  meditated,  was  of  a  very  different  nature  frcHn 
that  which  the  count  imagined.  Nothing  which  could, 
by  any  chance,  recoil  upon  himself  ever  entered  his 
thoughts,  and  hid  plan  reached  no  farther  than  to  ren- 
der the  man  who  had  offended  him  deeply  culpable  in 
the  eyes  of  Richelieu,  thus  calling  upon  his  head  that 
relentless  anger  which  would  be  much  more  effectual 
vengeance  than  any  punishment  he  could  himself 
inflict. 

Two  or  three  hours  had  passed  in  this  manner,  dur^ 
ing  which  time  the  officer  had  made  various  efforts  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  the  bottle,  often  pushing  it 
away  from  him,  as  if  resolved  not  to  taste  another  dit)p» 
and  then  again,  as  he  became  heated  in  conversation, 
drawing  it  back  and  filling  his  glass  with  an  inmost 
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unconscious  handi  when  the  sound  of  a  horse^s  feet 
was  heard  without,  and  starting  up,  he  declared  that  it 
was  news  from  jViirepoix,  and  steggered  towards  the 
door» 

Tho  moment  he  had  quitted  the  room,  the  miller  ap- 
proached De  Blenau,  glanced  his  eyes  round  the 
chamber,  and  then  addressed  him  in  a  whisper. 
"  What  a  moment,"  said  he,  "  for  a  prisoner  to  make 
his  escape,  while  that  drunkard's  senses  are  confused 
with  wine !" 

De  Blenau  started  at  the  suddenness  of  fhe  proposal, 
and  eyed  his  companion  with  an  inquiring  glance. 
"  If  you  allude  to  me,"  he  replied  at  length,  "  I  thank 
you,  but  I  have  no  thought  of  escaping." 

"  You  have  not !"  said  the  miller,  apparently  sur- 
parised.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  added — 
"  Oh,  you  reckon  on  your  innocence.  Bjut  let  me  tell 
you,  Sir  Count,  that  there  is  both  danger  and  uncom- 
ibrt  in  a  long  imprisonment.^' 

"  I  know  it,"  answered  De  Blenau ;  "  but  I  would 
rather  submit  to  both,  than  cast  a  suspicion  on  my 
honour  and  my  innocence,  by  attempting  to  fly." 

This  was  a  sort  of  reasoning  the  other  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  slight  expression 
of  contempt,  which  would  have  shewed  itself  more 
visibly,  had  not  De  Blenau's  rank,  though  a  prisoner, 
kept  the  bourgeois  in  awe.  He  turned  away,  however, 
seemingly  with  the  intention  of  quitting  the  room ;  but 
when  he  got  to  the  other  side,  he  paused,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  brow,  and  after  thinking  for  a  moment,  again 
came  back  to  De  Blenau.  '*  I  advised  you  for  your 
own  good,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said ;  "  and  though 
you  will  not  esc2q[)e  from  the  dangers  of  accusation,  I 
will  give  you  the  means  of  proving  your  innocence. 
In  that  room,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  small  door  in  the 
partition,  "  you  will  discover  two  packets  of  papers 
exactly  similar :  take  either  of  them,  and  in  that  you 
will  find  enough  to  disprove  all  that  your  enemies  will 
•ay  against  you." 
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**  But,'*  said  De  Blenau,  "  what  right  hare  I  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  papers  belonging  probably  to  another  ?** 

^  Pshaw !"  cried  the  miUer,  ^  one  would  think  that 
your  neck  itched  for  the  axe !  Are  you  not  in  my 
house  t  Do  not  I  bid  you  take  them  ?  Of  course,  you 
will  not  betray  me  to  the  government ;  but  take  the 
papers,  for  I  give  them  to  you."  And  making  a  sign 
to  De  Blenau  to  use  all  speed,  he  went  to  the  door 
which  opened  on  the  road.  Before  he  passed  it,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  the  prisoner  once  more  and  cautioned 
him  to  make  no  noise,  nor  regard  anything  else  in  the 
room,  but  after  taking  one  of  the  packets  from  the 
table  on  wMch  they  were  j^aced,  to  quit  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  precaution,  however,  was  useless ;  for 
before  De  Blenau  had  even  time  to  determine  upon  any 
line  of  conduct,  the  officer  again  entered  the  room,  and, 
balancing  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  ccmtrived  to 
arrive  at  the  table  after  many  a  zigzag  and  many  a 
halt.  He  had  precisely  reached  that  piteh  of  intoxi- 
cation, when  a  man,  having  for  some  time  suspected 
that  he  is  tipsy,  finds  out  that  such  a  supposition  was 
entirely  a  mistake,  and  that  he  never  was  more  sober, 
or  more  in  his  senses  in  his  life :  consequently,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  drink  a  bottle  of  the  vin 
de  Saint  Peret^  which  the  miller  set  before  him ;  al- 
though the  Buf  giindy  he  had  already  imbibed  had  very 
considerably'  dulled  his  perception,  and  detracted  fVom 
his  locomotive  power.  The  wine,  as  it- creamed  and 
sparkled  in  his  glass,  was  raised  to  his  head  with  in- 
creased difficulty  at  every  renewed  draught ;  and  at  last, 
feeling  something  the  matter  with  him  he  knew  not 
what,  he  started  from  the  table,  made  an  effi>rt  to  reach 
a  chair  by  the  fire,  but  receiving  instantly  internal  con- 
viction of  the  impossibility  of  the  attempt,  hh  cast 
himself  upon  the  bed  behind  the  screen,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  nearer  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ail 
his  senses  were  steeped  in  oblivion.  Immediately  the 
miller  raised  his  hand,  pointed  to  the  door  in  the  par* 
tition,  and  left  the  apartment  as  if  unwiUtflg  to  witness 
what  was  to  follow. 
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De  Blenau  paused  for  a  momeiit  to  reflect  on  this 
man's  conduct ;  but  however  extraordinary  it  might  be, 
he  could  see  nothing  to  prevent  his  possessing  himself 
of  papers  which,  he  ^as  assured,  would  prove  his  in- 
nocence of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged — a 
thing  not  always  easy  to  the  most  guiltless.  Accord- 
ingly, rising  from  his  seat,  he  passed  by  the  bed  where 
the  officer  lay  snoring  in  the  fulness  of  ebriety,  and 
opened  the  door  in  the  partition  to  which  he  had  been 
directed.  The  room  with  which  it  communicated  was 
small,  and  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp  that  stood  flickering 
on  the  table,  as  if  it  scarcely  knew  whether  to  go  out 
or  not.  Near  the  lamp  lay  various  implements  for 
writing,  together  with  two  papers,  one  folded  up  and 
marked,  the  other  open,  and  seemingly  hardly  finished. 
Around  were  scattered  various  basnets  and  vials,  \jrhich 
a{^ared  to  contain  Uie  medicaments  for  a  Sick  man ; 
and  on  one  of  the  chairs  was  thrown  a  long  sword,  to- 
gether with  a  poniard  and  a  brace  of  pistols. 

De  Blenau  advanced  to  the  table,  and  taking  up  the 
^pen  paper,  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  its  contents.  In 
so  doing,  his  own  name  met  his  sight ;  and  forgetting 
the  caution  he  had  received,  to  make  speed  and  quit 
the  apartment  as  soon  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  reading  on : — "  With  re- 
gard to  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Blenau,"  the  paper  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  prisoner  feels  perfectly  convinced  that 
he  was  always  ignorant  of  the  treaty  and  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators.  For,  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars  par- 
ticularly warned  him  (the  prisoner)  never  to  mention 
the  circumstance  before  the  count,  because  that  he 
was  not  to  be  made*  acquainted  therewith ;  and  more- 
over— " 

As  De  Blenau  read,  a  deep  groan  came  upon  his 
ear,  evidently  proceeding  from  some  one  in  the  same 
room  with  himself,  and,  holding  up  the  lamp,  he  en- 
deavoured to  discover  who  it  was  that  had  uttered  it ; 
but  in  lifting  it  suddenly,  the  feeble  light  was  at  once 
extinguished,  and  the  whole  chamber  remained  in  dark- 
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ness,  except  where  a  gleam  came  through  the  doorway 
of  the  other  room. 

**Godefroy!  Godefroy!"  exclaimed  a  faint  voice, 
^  do  not  put  out  the  light — ^why  have  you  left  me  so 
long  ? — ^I  am  dying,  I  am  sure  I  am  dying." 

^  t  will  bring  another  light,"  said  the  count,  **  and  be 
with  you  instantly."  And  forgetting,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment,  his  peculiar  situation,  and  the  caution 
mdiich  ought  to  have  accompanied  it,  he  hastened  into 
the  other  apaitaient,  where  the  officer  still  lay  undis- 
turbed in  his  drunken  slumbers,  and  taking  one  of  the 
rosin  candles  from  the  table,  returned  to  give  what 
succour  he  could  to  the  person  whose  famt  voice  he 
had  heard. 

On  re-entering  the  chamber  with  the  stronger  light 
which  he  now  brought,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  drawn 
curtains  of  an  alcove  bed  at  the  farther  extremity  ;  and 
approaching  quickly,  he  pulled  them  back,  shading  the 
candle  as  well  as  he  could,  to  prevent  its  glare  from 
offending  the  eyes  of  the  sick  person. 

But  his  precaution  was  in  vain.  Light  and  darkness 
had  become  the  same  to  the  pale  inanimate  form  before 
him.  De  Blenau  saw  that,  during  the  moment  of  his 
absence,  being  had  passed  away ;  and  holding  the  light 
nearer  to  the  bed,  he  thought  he  could  trace,  in  the 
disfigured  countenance  that  lay  in  ashy  paleness  upon 
the  pillow,  the  features  of  the  grand  ecuyer's  Italian 
lute-player.  Villa  Grande. 

He  was  engaged  in  examining  them  more  attentively, 
when  some  one  silently  laid  their  hand  upon  his  arm," 
and  turning  quickly  round,  he  beheld  Chavigni,  while 
the  countenance  of  the  miller  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, very  little  less  pale  than  that  of  the  dead  man. 
De  Blenau*s  first  impulse  was  to  point  to  the  dead 
man,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  the  countenance  of 
Chavigni,  in  which  a  slight  degree  of  agitatkm  showed 
itself  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared. 

^*  So !"  said  the  statesman,  regarding  the  lifeless 
body  of  Villa  Grande,  *'  he  is  dead,  poor  wr^ch ! — 
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Oone  on  that  uncertain  journey  which  lies  before  us 
all,  like  a  land  covered  with  a  thick  mist,  whose  paths, 
or  whose  termination,  none  of  us  can  discover.  But, 
to  matters  of  life  and  moment,"  he  continued.  "  What 
do  you  here.  Monsieur  de  Blenau  V^ 

"  I  should  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  object  of  my  journey  than  I  am  myself," 
replied  the  count.  "  You  must  be  well  aware  it  was 
unidertaken  against  my  will." 

**  You  have  mistaken  me,  sir,"  said  Chavigni.  "  The 
end  of  your  journey  hither  I  am  well  aware  of.  ^ut 
how  came  you  in  ^s  chamber  ?  What  do  you  with 
that  paper  which  is  in  your  hand  ?  I  expect  a  straight- 
fOTward  answer." 

•'  Did  I  give  you  any,  sir,"  replied  De  Blenau,  **  my 
answer  should  be  straightforward.  But  you  ought  to 
have  known  me  better  than  so  proudly  to  demand  a 
reply,  when  you  are  unentitled  to  interrogate  me. 
Being  a  prisoner,  I  must  be  guarded  as  such,  though  I 
teU  you  at  once  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  escape  ; 
and  being  defenceless,  you  may  take  these  papers  from 
me,  though  they  are  material  proofs  of  my  innocence* 
However,  I  wiU  rely  upon  your  justice, — upon  your 
honour, — ^t  whatever  charges  be  brought  against  me, 
the  confession  of  this  man  may  be  opposed  to  them  in 
my  justification" 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  replied  Chavigni,  "  I  wish 
3rou  would  sometimes  give  me  an  excuse  for  doubting 
your  sincerity ;  for  then  I  coqld  see  the  fate  which  is 
like  to  betide  you,  without  regret.  When  you  were 
liberated  from  the  Bastille,  I  told  you  that  the  eye  of 
an  angry  man  was  upon  you,  and  warned  you  as  a  friend 
to  avoid  all  cause  of  suspicion.  The  minister  has 
never  forgotten  you.  You  were  the  first  who  brought 
a  shadow  over  his  dominion — I  hope,  therefore,  that 
your  innocence  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt;  for 
mercy  or  tenderness  between  you  and  the  cardinal  are 
out  of  the  questicm.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  let  you 
keep  this  paper,  which  belongs  to  the  council ;  but  I 
"will  take  care  that  any  thing  which  it  contains  in  your 
K3 
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favour  shall  not  be  lost.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  send  you  to  Lyons ;  and  Heaven  speed  you 
as  safely  out  of  this  scrape  as  out  of  the  last.'* 

*' If  perfect  innocence  of  any  crime  towards  the  state 
can  SHve  me,"  said  De  Blenau,  following  Ghavigni  into 
the  outer  room,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  fear.** 

"I  hope  it  is  so,"  replied  3ie  statesman.  "And 
now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  miller,  "  let  me  tell 
you.  Master  Grodefroy,  that  you  are  highly  culpable 
yourself,  for  leaving  a  state  prisoner  wholly  without 
gojjfd  when  you  saw  the  officer,  in  whose  custody  he 
was,  in  such  a  state  as  this.  Make  no  excuses,  sir — 
it  shall  be  remembered." 

Ghavigni  now  approached  the  drunken  man,  and 
tried  to  rouse  him ;  but  finding  it  in  vain,  he  called  in 
the  sergeant,  and  writing  a  few  words  for*  his  war- 
ranty, ordered  him  to  conduct  the  officer,  next  morning, 
to  Tarascon  under  arrest 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
count,  "  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  accompanying 
me  to  Montolieu.  The  horses  attached  to  my  esuriage 
are  fresher  than  those  which  drew  you." 

The  promptitude  with  which  Chavigni*s  orders  were 
given,  brought  all  the  preparations  to  a  rs^id  conclu- 
sion. A  few  minutes  sufficed  him  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary commands  for  transferring  the  baggage  which  had 
been  brou^t  with  De  Blenau  to  the  other  carriage ; 
and  adding  a  few  clear  rapid  directions  to  the  miller 
concerning  the  body  of  ViUa  Grande,  the  statesman 
was  ready  to  accompany  De  Blenau  before  he  had 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  house. 

At  Montolieu,  De  Blenau  was  permitted  to  rest  a 
day,  and  was  then  sent  forward  under  a  fresh  escort 
to  Lyons.  The  prisoner  was  now  hurried  rapidly  on 
his  journey,  travelling  the  whole  of  the  first  night,  and 
at  last  only  stopping  for  a  few  hours  to  give  him  some 
repose  at  a  village  about  eight  leagues  from  the  city 
to  whi<^  he  was  proceeding.  As  soon  as  daylight 
dawned,  they  again  began  their  journey;  and  takmg 
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t)ie  lower  road  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  gradually 
approached  the  ancient  town  of  Lyons. 

The  first  pause  they  made  was  a  compelled  one, 
upon  the  wooden  bridge,  situated  on  the  river  just 
below  the  town.  This  entrance  had  been  chosen  to 
avoid  the  more  populous  suburbs ;  but  the  conductor 
of  the  escort  had  been  mistaken  in  his  calculation,  for 
owing  to  some  circumstances  of  general  interest,  which 
drew  all  the  idle  and  the  curious  to  that  spot,  the  bridge 
and  the  alleys  to  it  were  entirely  covered  with  dense 
masses  of  human  beinss,  which  completely  obstructed 
the  way.  With  difficulty  the  carriage  was  dragged  half 
over  the  bridge ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions of  the  guard,  it  was  obliged  to  stop.  De  Blenau 
drew  back  Uie  leather  curtain  which  obstructed  his 
view,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  river,  a  scene 
burst  upon  his  sight  wluch  at  once  explained  to  him 
the  cause  of  such  an  assemblage. 

There  was  a  small  but  magnificent  galley  making 
its  way  slowly  to  the  landing-place.  The  rigging  was 
adorned  with  streamers ;  the  deck  glittered  with  all 
the  splendid  apparel  of  a  court,  the  rowers  were  clothed 
in  rich  uniform,  scarcely  different  from  that  of  the 
guards  which  fianked  each  bank  of  oars  ;  gold,  and 
jewels,  and  blazonry  shown  around.  But  the  spot  on 
which  all  eyes  rested  was  a  small  canopy  of  rich  em- 
broidery, upheld  above  the  deck  on  silver  poles  by 
four  officers  of  the  guard,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  not  impede  the  breeze  of 
the  river  firom  playing  round  a  pile  of  rich  velvet 
cushions,  on  which,  amid  the  pomp  and  display  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  lay  the  emaciated  form  of  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu.  His  countenance  was  calm  and  un- 
moved ;  indeed,  he  seemed  hardly  to  regard  the  scene 
around,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  an  abb^,  who 
stood  beside  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing  him 
by  various  tales  and  anecdotes  during  the  voyage. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  would  raise  his  eyes,  and 
appear  to  speak  to  some  of  those  who  stood  by ;  and 
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then  his  glance  would  rapidly  torn  towards  a  smaller 
boat,  which  attached  by  two  long  ropes,  was  towed  on 
at  the  stem  of  his  own  galley.  In  that  boat,  seated 
between  two  of  ^e  cardinal's  guard,  sat  the  imprudent 
and  unfortunate  Cinq  Mars,  and  his  companion  in 
misfortune,  De  Thou.  All  the  gay  gallant  spirit  of  the 
master  of  the  horse,  which  once  taught  him  to  scoff  at 
the  very  idea  of  adversity  as  at  a  bugbear  of  the  ima- 
gination, was  now  quelled  and  lost,  and  widi  a  bending 
head,  and  eyes  cast  down,  he  sat  perfectly  motionless, 
like  a  lifeless  but  elegant  statue.  De  Thou,  on  the 
contrary,  calmly  surveyed  the  passing  scene.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgot  that  he  was  there  as  a  prisoner, 
borne,  a  part  of  &at  barbarous  triumph  which  his 
enemy  was  enjoying ;  and^  even  when  his  glance  met 
that  of  the  cardinal,  his  countenance  remaned  mkhs- 
turbed  by  any  emotion  oi  anger,  or  any  expression  of 
reproach. 

I  have  said  that  Richelieu  would  sometimes  turn 
his  look  towards  the  boat  in  Tiduch  his  captives  were 
borne  along ;  and  still  when  he  did  so,  a  momentary 
^eam  woidd  lighten  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  hastily 
glance  them  round  the  multitude  that  lined  the  shores 
and  the  bridge.  But  there  was  no  smmd  of  gratula- 
tion  met  his  ear,  no  acclamation  for  his  regained  as^ 
cendency.  The  busy  whisper  of  curiosi^  would  stir 
amcmg  the  pe<^le,  or  perhaps  the  murmur  (^  compas- 
sion, as  they  gazed  upon  the  victims  about  to  be  sacri* 
ficed  to  his  vengeance.  But  there  was  no  love  to  ex- 
press ;  and  fear  changed  their  curses  into  the  bitter- 
ness of  silence. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  the  npiidst  of  which  De  Ble- 
nau  found  himself,  when  the  carriage  BUnpped.  He 
had  just  time  to  become  aware  of  all  its  ^lost  painfol 
circumstances,  when  the  guards  again  opened  a  way 
through  the  people,  and  £e  vehicle  passed  on.  The 
high  round  tower  of  Pierre-oi-Scize,  raising  its  dark 
mass  above  the  rest  of  the  prison,  was  the  next  thing 
that  met  his  view,  and  he  doubt^  not  tibat  the  place 
of  his  imprisonment  was  before  him ;  but  the  carriage 
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rolled  on  into  the  great  Place  Terreaux,  where  it  sud- 
denly drew  up. 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  be  taken  to  Pierre-en-Scize  ?** 
said  De  Blenau  to  the  officer  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Montolieu. 

*'  No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied  he,  "  Pierre-en- 
Scize  will  be  sufficiently  occupied  with  Messieurs 
Cinq  Mars,  De  Thou,  and  others  ;  and  when  Monsieur 
de  Bouillon,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans — ^" 

**  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  "is  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  implicated  in  this  unfortunate  business !" 

The  officer  smiled.  *'  Why,  they  do  say,  sir,  that 
the  king  himself  is  in  the  conspiracy.  But  as  to  the 
duke,  you  know  more  of  his  share  in  it  than  any  one 
else — at  least  so  we  are  told.  But  I  must  now  beg 
you  to  descend." 

"  You  are  under  a  mistake,  sir,"  replied  De  Blenau. 
*'  I  know  nothing  of  the  duke,  and  as  little  of  the  con- 
spiracy." And  following  the  officer,  he  entered  a 
house  in  the  Place  Terreaux,  which  had  been  changed 
for  the  time  from  one  of  the  public  offices  of  the  city 
into  a  place  of  confinement,  and  offered  all  the  secu- 
rity without  the  horrors  of  a  prison.  The  windows 
were  grated,  it  is  true,  but  they  looked  out  into  the 
free  world  below,  and  the  captive  might  sit  there  and 
forget  that  he  was  denied  the  power  of  joining  the  gay 
throng  that  passed  along  before  his  eyes  in  all  the 
pride  of  liberty. 

20 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Giving  a  good  receipt  for  proring  a  man  guilty  when  he  is  innocent 

De  Blenau  had  not  been  long  in  his  neW  abode,  be- 
fore he  learned  that  the  express  orders  of  Chavigni  had 
caused  him  to  be  carried  thither,  rather  than  to  Pierre- 
en-Scize,  where  his  con£ncment  would  have  been 
more  strict ;  and  he  felt  grateful  for  this  mark  of  the 
statesman's  consideration.  For  the  first  few  days, 
too,  he  experienced  every  kind  of  attention,  and  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  all  sort  of  liberty  consistent  with 
his  safe  custody. 

But  this  wi(s  not  destined  to  endure  long ;  and  his 
imprisonment  gradually  became  more  rigorous  than 
that  which  he  had  undergone  in  the  Bastille.  The  use 
of  books  and  writing  materials  was  denied  him,  and 
every  means  of  employing  his  thoughts  seemed  stu- 
diously withheld.  This  mode  of  weakening  the  mind 
by  leaving  it  to  prey  upon  itself,  had  its  effect  even  on 
De  Blenau.  He  became  irritable  and  desponding; 
and  as  he  received  no  intimation  in  regard  to  t£e 
charge  against  him,  he  began  to  conjure  up  a  thousand 
vague  unreal  images,  and  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as 
raised. 

After  this  had  continued  for  some  days,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  door  of  his  apartment  opening  one  night, 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  giving 
admittance  to  the  corrupt  Judge  Lafemas,  and  a  per- 
son habited  as  one  of  the  grefflers  of  the  court.  There 
are  some  who  are  cruel  from  fear,  and  some  from 
motives  of  interest :  but  few,  I  trust,  who  from  natural 
propensity  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Such,  howjdver,  was  the  character  of  Lafemas — at 
least  if  we  may  believe  the  histories  of  the  time ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  he  entered  the  chamber  of  De 
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Blenau  with  a  countenance  which  certainly  expressed 
no  great  unwillingness  in  the  performance  of  what  is^ 
always  painful  when  it  is  a  duty. 

In  this  place  we  shall  but  give  a  small  part  of  the 
conversation  between  De  Blenau  and  the  jndge ;  for 
the  course  of  examination  which  the  latter  pursued 
towards  Ae  prisoner  was  so  precisely  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  which  he  followed  on  a  former  occasi^ 
in  the  Bastille,  that  its  repetition  is  unnecessary,  ' 
especially  as  our  history  is  now  hurrying  rapidly  to  its 
awful  and  inevitable  ccmclusion.  A  part  of  it,  however, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  charges  brought  against  De 
Blenau,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
founded. 

^  Good  night.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Lafemas, 
approaching  the  table  at  which  he  sat.  *'  I  did  not 
think  to  meet  you  again  in  prison :  I  had  hoped  that 
when  last  you  escs^d  so  well,  you  would  have  been 
careful  to  keep  yourself  free  from  any  thing  of  this 
kind." 

**  Good  night,  Monsieur  le  Juge,"  replied  De  Ble> 
nau  ;  '*  do  me  the  favour  of  sitting  down — for  I  sup- 
pose I  may  do  the  honours  of  my  chamber,  though  it 
be  but  a  prison.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir  ;  fori  trust 
you  can  inform  me  why  I  am  here  confined." 

"  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  the  judge,  seating  him- 
self, "  we  will  be  frank  with  one  another.  You  are 
very  well  aware  how  deeply  you  are  implicated  in 
this  conspiracy:  and  I  will  tell  you  that  we  have 
ample  proofs  of  every  thing.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
know  of  a  way  by  which  you  can  save  yourself ;  a  way 
which  one  or  two  highly  honourable  men  have  em- 
braced, having  been  misled  at  first  by  designing  per- 
sons, but  having  returned  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour, 
and  confessed  all  they  knew,  together  with  the  names 
of  those  they  supposed  to  be  among  the  guilty." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  all 
and  every  thing  you  say  is  correct  and  right.  But 
there  is  one  point,  on  which  I  am  in  the  dark.  I  am 
not  aware  of  what  conspiracy  you  mean. — ^I  have,  it 
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is  tnie,  cons{^ed — ^  Lafemas  tamed  an  attentire  eart 
and  De  Blenftu  perceived  that  the  greffier  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  judge  was  making  a  note  of  all  that  passed. 
^  Stop,  gentleman,"  said  he,  nodding  to  the  o£icer ; 
"take  the  whole  of  my  sentence,  I  beg.  You  shall 
hare  it  in  plain  language — I  have,  it  is  tr^e,  conspired 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  sundry  of  his  ma- 
July's  lieges,  to  kill  a  fat  buck  or  a  lusty  boar,  in 
various  of  the  royal  forests  in  this  kingdom.  But  this 
is  the  only  conspiracy  of  which  I  have  been  guilty ; 
and  for  that  I  can  plead  his  maie8t3r's  free  permission 
and  pardcm." 

**  All  this  is  very  good.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Lafemas,  his  brows  darkening ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  it  will  not  serve  the  purpose  you  propose.  I  came 
here  to  you  as  a  friend — ^" 

•*  And  as  a  friend,"  interrupted  Dc  Blenau,  "  you 
brought  with  you  that  gentleman  in  black  to  take  down 
,  my  words,  in  case  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  remember 
what  I  had  said." 

"  **  I  must  once  more  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  judge, 
"  that  this  will  not  answer  your  purpose,  for  a  fuU  con- 
fession has  been  made  by  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars 
since  his  condemnation." 

*'  Since  his  condemnation !"  exclsdmed  De  Blenau. 
^  Good  God !  is  it  possible  that  he  is  condemned  ?" 

Lafemas  was  little  capable  of  understanding  any  of 
those  finer  feelings  which  brighten  the  dull  void  of 
human  existence.  He  read  from  the  black  page  of  his 
own 'mind,  and  fancied  that  every  other  was  written  in 
the  same  dark  character.  All  Uiat  he  saw  in  the  ex- 
clamation of  De  Blenau  was  fear  for  himself,  not  feel- 
ing for  his  friend ;  and  he  replied,  *'  Yes,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  he  is  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  the 
crimes  of  which  he  has  been  guilty :  ^e  question  also 
formed  part  of  his  sentence,  but  this  he' has  avoided  by 
making  a  full  confession,  in  which,  as  you  may  easily* 
suppose,  your  name  is  very  fully  c(Hnprised." 

*'  You  may  as  well  cease,  sir,"  replied  the  count. 
^  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  my  unhappy  fhend  is 
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guilty  dnd  has  confessed  his  guilt;  but  no  language 
you  can  use  will  ever  persuade  me  that,  knowing  my 
innocence,  as  he  well  does,  he  would  say  any  thing 
that  could  implicate  me. — I  will  farther  answer  every 
thing  that  can  possi'bly  be  asked  o(  me  in  very  few 
words.  As  to  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  for 
I  am  perfectly  guiltless  towards  the  state  :  and  as  to 
others,  I  can  give  no  information,  for.  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  plot,  conspiracy,  or  treason  what- 
soever." 

,  "  I  am  sorry  for  your  obstinacy,  Monsieur  de  Ble- 
nau,"  said  Lsdemas,  rising ;  *'  for  the  cardinal  has  re- 
solved that  you  shall  confess,  and  we  have  the  means 
of  making  the  most  stubborn  answer.  I  am,  in  fact, 
commanded  this  very  night  to  use  measures  which 
might  not  be  very  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  give  you 
till  to-morrow  to  consider,  and  so  bid  you  farewell." 

The  plans  of  Cinq  Mars  had  run  into  various  rami- 
fications, involving  a  multitude  of  persons  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree ;  but  all  fell  equally  uBder  the  hatred  of 
the  cardinal,  and  he  spared  no  means,  legal  or  illegal, 
to  discover  the  most  remote  windings  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  force  or  induce  the  various  parties  to  it  to  make 
confessions,  which  were  afterward  used  as  evidence 
against  themselves,  as  well  as  others.  As  the  proofs 
against  De  Blenau  were,  of  course,  very  defective,  the 
last  command  of  Richelieu  to  Lafemas,  before  leaving 
Lyons,  was  to  spare  no  power  of  intimidation,  in  order 
to  make  the  prisoner  criminate  himself,  before  even 
gianting  him  the  form  of  a  trial.  In  pursuance  of 
these  directions,  Lafemas  ceased  not  for  some  days  to 
torment  De  Blenau  with  continual  interrogatories,  min- 
gled with  menaces  and  irritation,  ingeniously  calculated 
either  to  frighten  his  victim  into  some  confession  of 
guilt,  or  to  throw  him  off  his  guard  by  rousing  his 
anger.  More  than  once  he  was  carried  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  question,  and  once  was  even  bound  to  the  % 
rack.  But  though,  in  the  secret  halls  of  the  Bastille, 
Lafemas  'Would  not  have  scrupled  to  proceed  to  any 
act  of  cruelty,  yet  at  Lyons,  amid  peoj^e  upon  whose 
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silence  he  could  not  rely,  he  dared  not  pot  the  prisoner 
to  the  question,  without  some  appearance  of  legal 
authority.  At  length,  therefore,  the  day  for  his  tnal 
was  fixed ;  hut  yet  Lafemas  prepared  to  make  him 
previously  undergo  a  species  of  refined  torture,  which 
none  but  a  demon  could  have  devised. 

Denied  all  the  privileges  usually  conceded  to  pris- 
oners, unacquainted  with  the  precise  charges  to  be 
brought  against  him,  refused  all  legal  assistance,  and 
debarred  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  De  Blenau  clearly 
saw  that  Richelieu  had  resolved  on  his  destruction, 
and  merely  granted  him  the  form  of  a  trial  to  gloss 
over  his  tyranny  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  never- 
theless, he  prepared  to  defend  himself  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  at  all  events  to  establish  his  innocence ;  for 
the  honour  of  his  good  name,  though  it  might  not  even 
tend  to  save  him  from  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  For  this  purpose  he  accurately  examined 
his  conduct  since  his  liberation  from  the  Bastille,  and 
noted  carefully  every  circumstance,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  prove  the  nature  of  all  his  occupations  so 
correctly,  that  the  impossibility  of  his  joining  in  any 
conspiracy  would  be  made  evident.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  to  do  this  effectually,  some  aid  besides  that 
of  mere  memory  would  be  necessary,  and  possessing 
no  other  means  of  committing  his  thpughts  to  writing, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  pointing  some 
pieces  of  wood,  which  he  procured  from  the  jailer, 
and  then  by  charring  them  in  the  lamp,  he  was  enabled 
to  make  notes  upon  some  torn  linen,  preparatory  to  his 
trial.  Being  thus  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  his  usual  time  of  rest  was  from  daybreak  to  mid- 
day ;  but  one  night,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  time 
appointed  fOr  his  trial,  he  was  disturbed  in  his  occu- 
pation by  the  dull  heavy  clang  of  hammers  in  the  great 
square  before  the  prison,  and  proceeding  to  the  win- 
dow, he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Through 
the  bars  he  could  perceive  various  lights,  and  people 
moving  about  in  different  directions,  but  coAd  not  dis- 
cern in  what  they  were*  employed;  a^d  quitting  the 
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casement,  he  returned  to  the  slow  and  laborious  ope- 
ration of  writing  his  notes,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described.  At  lengthy  weaned  out,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed,  without  taking  off  his  clothes,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  remained  unbroken 
till  late  the  next  day.  It  is  probable  that  he  might 
have  slept  still  longer,  had  he  not  been  aroused  by  his 
tormentor,  Lafemas,  who,  standing  by  his  bedside,  with 
two  of  his  inferior  demons,  roused  him  out  of  the  happy 
forgetfulness  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "  Rise,  Mon- 
sieur de  Blenau,  rise !"  said  the  judge,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  nmlicious  pleasure :  "  rise,  here  is  something 
in  the  pktne  which  it  is  necessary  you  should  behold." 

De  Blenau  awoke  suddenly  from  his  sleep,  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  window,  where  the 
judge  and  his  two  followers  placed  themselves  behind 
him,  so  as  to  obstruct  his  retreat,  and  in  a  manner  to 
force  upon  him  the  sight  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
place. 

The  square  of  Terreaux  was  filled  with  an  immense 
multitude,  and  there  was  a  deep  awful  silence  reigned 
among  them.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  a  spot 
exactly  opposite  the  window  at  which  De  Blenau 
stood,  where  there  appeared  a  high  raised  scaffold, 
covered  with  black  cloth,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
body  of  troops,"  who  kept  the  multitude  at  a  distance, 
without  impeding  their  view  of  the  dreadful  scene 
which  was  acting  before  them.  A  large  log  of  timber 
lay  across  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and  beside  it  stood 
a  tall  brawny  man,  leaning  on  an  immense  axe,  which 
seemed  as  if  a  giant's  force  would  hardly  wield  it,  so 
ponderous  was  its  form.  The  Prevost  of  Lyons, 
dressed  in  black,  and  bearing  his  staff  of  office,  stood 
on  the  other  side  with  seversd  of  the  civil  offiers  of  the 
city ;  and  a  file  of  pikemen  closed  each  flank  of  the 
scaffold,  leaving  the  front  open,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
view  of  the  spectators. 

But  it  was  the  form  of  his  unhappy  friend,  Cinq 
Mars,  that  first  riveted  De  Blenau's  attention ;  and  he 
continued  to  gaze  uoon  him  with  painful  interest. 
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while,  standing  beside  the  block  on  which  he  was  to 
suffer,  he  cahnly  unloosed  his  collar,  and  made  the  exe- 
cutioner cut  away  the  glossy  curls  of  his  hair,  which 
otherwise,  falling  down  his  neck,  might  have  impeded 
the  blow  of  the  axe.  When  this  was  over  Cinq  Mars 
raised  the  instrument  of  his  death,  and  running  his 
finger  over  the  edge,  seemed  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
sharp ;  and  then  laying  it  down,  he  turned  to  the  good 
De  Thou,  who  stood  beside  him,  a  sharer  in  his  pun^ 
ishment,  though  not  a  sharer  in  his  fault  Cinq  Mars 
appeared  to  entreat  his  pardon  for  some  offence ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  having  implicated  him  at  all  in  the 
conspiracy  was  the  only  circumstances  that  then 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  grand  ecuyer.  The 
only  reply  of  De  Thou  was  a  warm  affectionate  em- 
brace ;  and  then  with  the  easy  dignity  of  a  mind  at 
rest,  Cinq  Mars  withdrew  himself  from  his  arms,  and 
knelt  down  before  the  block — De  Blenau  turned  away 
his  head. 

"  You  had  better  observe,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said 
Lafemas, "  the  fate  which  those  two  traitors  undergo ;  for 
such  will  be  your  own,  if  you  refuse  the  hand  of  mercy 
held  out  to  you,  and  persist  in  obstinate  silence. — Ah ! 
— so  much  !*'  continued  he,  looking  from  the  window, 
"  so  much  for  Monsieur  de  Cinq  Mars !  That  new 
fellow  is  expert — ^he  has  the  head  off  at  one  blow !" 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  forcibly  passing 
him,  and  proceeding  from  the  window,  "unfeeling 
wretch !— Monsieur  ^jafemas,"  he  added,  after  paus- 
ing a  moment,  '*  you  were  pe^aps  right  in  supposing 
that  this  torture  was  superior  to  any  other  you  could 
inflict  But  I  have  once  more  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  by 
this  or  by  any  other  means  y«u  will  wripg  from  me 
nothing  that  can  betray  my  innocence  or  my  honour." 

"  Then  die  as  you  deserve  !"  replied  Lafemas ;  and 
after  once  more  looking  from  the  window,  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself  a  few  words,  whose  import  De  Blenau 
did  not  catch,  he  left  the  apartment  with  his  two  fol- 
lowers. De  Blenau  cast  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
hiding  his  face  in  the  clothes,  endeavoured  to  drive 
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from  his  memory  the  dreadful  scene  he  had  just 
beheld;  but  it  still  continued  for  many  a  half-hour  to 
hover  before  his  eyes,  and  deprive  him  of  all  rest  or 
peace. 

The  hours  of  a  prison  are  always  slow,  and  they 
were  now  doubly  slow  4o  De  Blenau,  having  no  other 
pastime  than  painful  reflections,  and  anticipations 
equally  bitter. 

At  length,  however,  the  day  of  his  trial  arrived,  and 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  Pierre-en-Scize, 
where,  in  the  hall  of  audience,  sate  three  of  the 
devoted  creatures  of  Richelieu,  presiding  over  a  body 
equally  governed  by  themselves,  and  all  prepared  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  ahready  dictated  by  the  minister. 
Although  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble 
nominally  directed  the  business  of  the  court,  Lafemas 
was  not  absent,  and  in  his  eyes  De  BlenaU  instantly 
discerned  his  fate. 

The  charge  against  the  prisoner  was  read  by  one  of 
the  clerks,  declaring  him  to  stand  in  danger  of  high  trea- 
son, in  having  conspired  with  the  Sieurs  Cinq  Mars, 
Fontrailles,  De  Thou,  and  others,  to  bring  foreign  troops 
into  France,  and  for  having  treated  and  combined  with 
a  power  at  open  war  with  the  kingdom  for  various 
treasonable  and  disloyal  purposes. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  to  establish  this,  was 
as  frivolous  as  the  accusation  was  unfounded.  Even 
the  very  semblance  of  justice  was  nearly  abandoned ; 
the  judges  seeming  to  go  through  the  trial  as  a  useless 
and  tiresome  ceremony,  which  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

It  was  proved,  indeed,  that  the  prisoner  had  often 
been  seen  in  private  with  the  imfortunate  Cinq  Mars ; 
and  it  was  also  given  in  evidence  by  a  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  that  he  had  carried  a  letter  from  that 
prince  to  De  Blenau  at  Moulins ;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter,  as  he  conceived,  the  duke  had 
gone,  with  a  great  air  of  secrecy,  to  a  particular  spot, 
where  he  was  unaccustomed  to  ride  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  and  that  he  was  met  by  De  Blenau.    What 
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conversation  took  place  between  them,  he  could  not 
tell ;  but  afler  they  had  separated,  the  duke,  he  said, 
gave  particular  orders  that  their  meeting  should  be 
mentioned  to  no  man. 

The  next  witness  brought  forward  was  the  messen- 
ger who  carried  to  De  Blenauthe  king*s  permission  to 
return  to  court,  and  who  proved  that,  instead  of  finding 
the  count  at  Moulins,  to  which,  according  to  the  king's 
command,  he  was  bound  to  confine  himself,  he  had 
been  conducted  by  the  count's  page  to  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  found  Monsieur  de  Blenau  himself 
ready  to  set  off  for  some  other  place.  This  witness 
also  added,  that  he  had  learned  in  the  town  of  Troyes, 
that  Monsieur  de  Blenau  had*  been .  absent  one  whole 
day,  during  which  time  he  had  visited  the  old  castle 
of  Mesnil  St.  Loup ;  and  that  at  his  return  he  did  not 
go  to  the  same  hotel  from  which  he  had  prpceeded  in 
the  morning. 

When  the  evidence  was  gone  through,  the  president 
of  Grenoble  signified  to  the  prisoner  that  he  might 
speak  in  his  own  defence ;  and  though  well  assured 
that  on  his  judges  he  could  make  no  impression,  De 
Blenau  resolved  not  to  allow  the  accusation  to  remain 
unrepelled,  and  replied  at  some  length  to  what  had 
been  urged  against  him.  He  showed  the  impossibil- 
ity of  preparing  any  defence,  when  the  nature  of  the 
charge  had  never  reached  his  ears  till  that  day.  He 
pointed  out  that,  though  he  had  known  and  loved  the 
unhappy  Cinq  Mars,  their  friendship  was  no  proof  that 
he  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  for  which 
the  other  had  suffered ;  and  that  though  he  had  met 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  received  a  letter  from  him, 
that  was  not  sufficient  to  show  him  concerned  in  any 
plot  against  the  state.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
left  the  Bourbonnois  without  the  king's  permission; 
but  he  stated  the  powerful  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  do  so,  and  gave  a  correct  accoimt,  from  the 
notes  he  had  prepared,  of  every  moment  of  his  time 
since  he  had  been  liberated  from  the  Bastille.  He 
farther  declared  his  innocence :  he  proved  that  he  had 
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been  absent  from  all  the  principal  scenes  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  ended  by  demanding  that  the  confession 
of  the  Italian  Villa  Grande  should  be  produced. 

The  president  of  Grenoble  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Lafemas ;  but  that  worthy  judge  assumed  an  air  of 
perfect  unconsciousness,  and  demanded,  what  Italian 
the  prisoner  meant  ? 

De  Blenau  now  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  all  he 
knew  concerning  him)  and  again  demanded  that  his 
confession  should  be  brought  forward.  But  still  Lafemas 
appeared  in  doubt.  "  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  sard  he, 
**  although  this  seems  to  me  but  a  manoeuvre  to  gain 
time,  I  have  no  objection  that  the  papers  of  this  court 
should  be  searched,  if  you  can  give  us  the  baptismal 
name  of  this  Italian,  of  whom  at  present  we  know 
nothing ;  and  even  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  grace  and 
favour." 

De  Blenau  declared  his  incapacity  to  do  so,  but  pro- 
tested against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
showed  that,  if  time  and  opportunity  had  been  allowed 
for  preparing  his  defence,  he  would  have  been  ena- 
bled, by  application  to  the  Count  de  Chavigni,  to  bring 
forward  the  paper  h^  mentioned,  and  to  prove  the  truth 
of  every  thing  he  had  asserted,  by  the  evidence  of 
pe  rsons  now  at  a  distance.  He  was  still  speaking  when 
Lafemas  rose  and  interrupted  him.  "  Perceiving," 
said  the  judge,  with  unblushing  efirontery,  "  that  the 
prisoner  has  concluded  his  defence,  I  will  now  occupy 
the  court  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  explain  the  rea- 
soning on  which  my  own  opinion  is  founded,  although 
I  see  but  one  conclusion  to  which  any  one  can  come 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  before  us.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  prisoner  wscs  the  sworn — ^the  bosom 
friend  of  the  traitor  who  has  already  suffered  for  his 
crimes ;  that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with 
almost  all  the  conspirators ;  and  that  the  royal  duke, 
who  has  unfortunately  died  his  name  with  so  black  a 
spot,  at  the  very  same  time  that  he  was  engaged  in 
plotting  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  in  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  individual  before  us.     It  has  farther 
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bemi  proved,  that  the  prisoner,  after  having  been  re- 
liguS  in  Bourfoon,  quitted  the  {dace  to  which  he  was 
bound  to  confine  himself,  and  went,  upcm  what  he  can- 
not but  own  himself  to  be  a  wild  romantic  chase,  into 
Champagne.  This  part  of  his  story  is  a  very  strange 
one,  according  to  his  own' showing;  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  it  with  the  confession  of  the  traitor 
Cinq  Mars,  the  matter  becomes  more  clear.  It  was 
in  the  old  Castle  of  St.  Loup,  near  the  city  of  Troyes, 
says  the  confession,  that  the  principal  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  was  held ;  and  it  was  to  this  very  CasUe 
of  Su  Loup  that  the  prisoner  directed  his  course  from 
Moulins.  Evidently  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
also,  the  prisoner,  on  his  return  to  Troyes,  instead  of 
directing  his  course  to  the  inn  where  he  had  formerly 
alighted,  proceeded  to  another,  at  which,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  king's  messen- 
ger. I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  upon  these 
points.  To  my  mind  they  are  convincing.  It  is  tnie, 
indeed,  Monsieur  de  Blenau  has  shrewdly  kept  his 
handwriting  from  any  paper  which  could  prove  him 
an  active  member  of  this  conspiracy.  But  what  man 
in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  he  was  criminally  aware 
of  its  existence?  This,  then,  is  his  crime :  and  I  pro- 
nounce the  concealment  of  treason  to  be  as  great  a 
crime  as  treason  itself.  But  if  there  were  wanting  a 
case  in  point  to  prove  that  the  law  considers  it  as  such, 
I  would  cite  the  condemnation  of  De  Thou,  who,  but 
two  days  ago,  suffered  with  the  traitor,  Cinq  Mars. 
Let  us  now,  my  brethren,  he  added,  retire  to  consider 
of  our  sentence ;  for  I  have  only  spoken  thus  much, 
not  to  bias  your  opinion,  but  simply  that  the  prisoner 
himself,  before  he  leaves  the  court,  may  know,  at  least, 
my  sentiments." 

The  judges  now  withdrew  to  the  cabinet  appointed 
for  their  deUberations,  and  De  Blenau  was  removed 
from  the  court  to  a  smsdl  apartment  hard  by.  He  had 
not  been  here  a  moment  when  his  page,  Henri  de  La 
Mothe  burst  into  the  room.  "  My  dear,  dear  master !" 
exclaimed  the  boy,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  f^Uiey 
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tell  me  that  you  certainly  will  not  be  condemned,  for. 
that  you  have  not  been  taken  to  what  is  called  the  dead 
matCs  dwelling :  so  the  sentinel  let  me  in  to  see  you.'* 

"Henry I  how  came  you  hither !*'  exclaimed  De 
Blenau,  hurriedly — **  But  we  have  no  time  to  think  of 
that — My  fate  is  sealed — I  have  read  it  in  the  tri- 
umphant glance  of  that  demon,  Lafemas.  Mark  me, 
my  boy,  and  if  ever  you  loved  me,  obey  me  well. 
When  I  am  dead — Do  you  hear  ? — When  I  am  dead, 
near  my  heart  you  will  find  a  portrait.  Take  it,  with 
this  ring,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont.  Tell  her, 
that  the  one  was  the  likeness  of  all  I  loved  on  earth ; 
and  the  other,  the  ring  that  was  to  have  bound  her  to 
me  for  ever.  Say  that  De  Blenau  sends  them  to  her 
in  death,  and  that  his  last  thought  was  of  Pauline  de 
Beaumont." 

*' Alas !  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumont!"  said  the  page. 
But  as  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  an  officer  of  tiie 
court  entered,  followed  by  a  priest.  **  Begone,  boy !" 
said  the  officer,  leading  Henry  to  the  door.  "  How 
came  you  in  here  ?  We  have  more  serious  matter  in 
hand  now." 

"  Remember!"  said  De  Blenau,  holding  up  his  hand 
impressively, "  remember !"  And  Henry,  bursting  into 
tears,  was  hurried  from  the  apartment.  "  Now,  fe3ier," 
continued  De  Blenau,  turning  to  the  priest,  ^4et  us  to 
your  business." 

"  It  is  a  sad  one,  my  son,"  he  replied ;  ^^  it  is  but  to 
tell  you,'  that  you  must  prepare  to  leave  a  world  of 
sorrow !" 

^*  God's  will  be  done !"  said  De  Blenau. 
21 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Whichfif  the  Reader  can  get  through  it,  wiUbiioig  him  to  the  End  of 
the  History. 

All  delay  in  the  execution  of  a  'sentence  where 
there  exists  no  hope  of  mercy,  is  hut  needless  cruelty; 
yet  De  Blenau  was  suffered  to  linger  fourteen  weary 
nights  and  days  between  the  day  of  his  condenmation 
and  that  aj^inted  for  his  death.  It  approached,  how- 
ever, at  length.  We  are  told,  by  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  that  the  last  night  of 
a  condenmed  prisoner's  existence  is  generally  passed 
in  slumber.  It  was  so  willi  De  Blenau.  Hope  and 
fear  were  equally  things  gone  by  to  him.  The  bitter 
sentence  of  death  had  rung  in  his  ear.  He  had  traced 
the  last  lines  of  affection  to  her  he  loved.  He  had 
paid  the  last  duties  of  religion ;  and  fatigued  with  the 
strong  excitement  which  his  mind  had  undergone,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  couch,  and  fell  into  that  profound 
sleep  which  only  despair  can  give,  and  which  ap- 
proaches near  to  annihilation. 

He  was  yet  buried  in  forgetfulness  when  the  jailer 
came  to  announce  that  the  fatal  hour  was  come,  and 
for  a  moment,  even  after  his  spirit  had  resumed  her 
powers,  memory  still  wandered  far  from  the  reality. 
He  had  not  dreamed,  but  all  thought  of  the  last  few 
months  had  been  obliterated,  and  remembrance,  esca- 
ping from  the  painful  present,  lingered  fondly  over  all 
he  had  left  behind. 

It  lasted  not  long,  and  as  all  the  truth  c^e  rushing 
on  his  mind,  he  thought  alone  ,of  his  approaching  fate, 
and  to  meet  it  as  became  him.  His  heart,  indeed,  wa« 
sick  of  all  the  instability  of  this  world's  things,  aiui  for 
an  instant  there  was  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  sat- 
isfaction, when  he  thought  that  the  eternal  balancing 
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between  hope  and  fear,  between  joy  and  disappoint* 
ment,  was  soon  to  be  over,  and  that  his  soul,  wearied 
of  change  and  doubt,  would  quickly  have  peace  and 
certainty.  But  then  again  the  lingering  ties  of  earth, 
the  fond  warm  fellowships  of  human  existence  came 
strongly  upon  him,  with  all  the  throng  of  kindly  sym- 
pathies that  bind  us  to  this  world,  and  made  him  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  breaking  them  all  at  once. 

This  also  lasted  but  a  moment — his  fate  was  sealed, 
and  hurrying  over  all  that  might  in  any  degree  tmder- 
mine  his  fortitude,  he  followed  into  the  court-yard, 
where  the  Prevost  of  Lyons  and  several  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  waited  his 
coming. 

The  distance  was  so  short  from  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement to  the  scaffold  where  he  had  beheld  for  the 
last  time  his  unhappy  friend  Cinq  Mars,  that  the  use 
of  a  carriage  was  dispensed  with ;  and  the  guard  hav- 
ing formed  an  avenue  through  the  crowd,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  give  him  exit  for  the  last  time. 

**  Monsieur  de  Blenau,  will  you  take  my  arm,"  said 
the  Prevost  of  Lyons :  ^'  mine  is  a  sad  office,  sir,  but 
tHb  arm  is  not  an  unfriendly  one." 

De  Blenau,  however,  declined  it  with  thanks,  saying 
that  he  needed  no  support,  and  with  a  priest  on  one 
hand  and  the  prevost  on  the  other,  he  proceeded  calmly 
towards  the  scaffold,  and  ascended  the  steps  with  a 
firm  unshaken  footstep.  The  block,  and  the  axe,  and 
the  masked  executioner  were  nothing  in  De  Blenau' s 
eyes  but  the  mere  weak  precursors  of  the  one  awful 
event  on  which  all  his  Noughts  were  bent,  and  for 
which  his  mind  was  now  fully  prepared.  There  was 
but  one  thought  which  could  at  all  shake  his  fortitude 
— ^there  was  but  one  tie  to  be  broken  which  wrung  his 
heart  to  break.  He  thought  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont 
— ^but  he  thought  also  that  he  had  merited  a  better  fate ; 
and  proudly  spuming  the  weakness  that  strove  to  grow 
upon  his  heart,  he  resolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived, 
worthy  of  her  he  loved-  The  very  feeling  gave  new 
dignity  to  his  air,  and  he  stood  erect  and  firm  while 
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the  soldiers  were  disposed  about  the  scaflbM,  and  his 
sentence  was  read  aloud  by  the  prevost. 

A  great  multitude  surrounded  the  place,  and  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  victim  of  arbitrary  power,  as  he 
stood  calm  and  unmoved  before  them,  in  the  spring  of 
youth  and  the  dignity  of  conscious  innocence.  There 
were  few  who  had  not  heard  of  the  Coimt  de  Blenau, 
and  all  that  they  had  heard  was  good^  The  heart  of 
roan  too,  however  fallen,  has  still  one  spot  reserved  for 
the  dwelling  of  compassion,  and  its  very  weakness 
makes  it  soften  to  virtue  in  distress,  and  often  even  to 
forget  faults  in  misfortunes.  However  that  may  be, 
there  was  a  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  m^my  as  they 
turned  their  looks  towards  De  Blenau,  who,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  time,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  scaffold  to  address  them.  "  Good  friends,^' 
said  he,  ^  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  here  I  should 
give  back  the  spirit  which  has  been  lent  me ;  and  so 
help  me  that  God  into  whose  bright  presence  I  now  go, 
as  I  am  innocent  of  any  crime  towards  my  king  and 
country !"  A  murmur  ran  among  the  people.  "  This 
is  my  last  asseveration,"  he  continued  ;  ^  and  my  last 
counsel  to  you  is,  to  keep  your  hearts  clear  and  guflt- 
less,  so  that  if  misfortune  should  follow  any  one  as  it 
has  followed  me,  he  may  be  able  to  lay  his  head  upon 
the  block  as  fearlessly  as  I  do  now."  And  retiring  a 
step,  he  unloosed  his  collar,  and  knelt  for  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner. 

^*  A  horse !  A  horse  !  A  council  messenger!  Par- 
don for  the  count !  Pardon  for  the  count !"  cried  a 
thousand  voices  from  the  crowd.  De  Blenau  looked 
up.  Headlong  down  the  long  narrow  street  that  then 
led  in  a  straight  line  from  the  sqiiare,  his  horse  in 
foam,  his  hat  left  far  behind,  and  his  long  gray  hair 
flying  in  the' wind,  spurring  as  if  for  life,  came  anorse- 
man,  who  ever  and  anon  held  up  a  packet  in  his  Yand^ 
and  vociferated  something  that  was  lost  in  the  distance. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  king's  forests, 
and  dashing  like  lightning  through  the  crowd,  that  reeled 
back  on  every  side  as  he  approached,  he  paused  not 
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till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, — threw  himself 
from  his  horse — ^passed  unopposed  through  the  guards, 
rushed  up  the  steps,  and  Philip  the  Woodman  of  Mantes 
cast  himself  at  De  Blenau's  feet  **  My  nohle,  noble 
lord !"  exclaimed  the  woodman.  It  was  all  that  he 
could  utter,  for  his  breath  was  gone  with  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress. 

-  **  What  is  all  this  ?"  cried  the  Prevost  of  Lyons, 
conung  forward.  "  And  why  do  you  stop  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  Sir  Lieutenant!  What  is  all 
this?"— 

Kiilip  started  on  his  feet,  "What  is  it?"  he  ex- 
claimed, "why,  that  none  of  you  blood-sucking  wolves 
dare  put  a  fang  to  the  count's  throat :  that's  what  it  is  1 
There  is  his  pardon,  with  the  king's  own  signature ; 
ay,  and  the  cardinal's  to  boot !  At  least,  so  Monsieur 
de  Chavigni  tells  me ;  for  being  no  great  clerk,  I  have 
not  read  it  myself." 

The  prevost  unfolded  the  paper  and  read,  "*J.m- 
jourcTAtti,'  &;c. — Ah!  yes,  all  in  form. — 'The  king 
having  learned  that  the  crimes  of  the  Sieur  Claude  de 
Blenau,  Count  de  Blenau,  and  Seigneur  de  Blancford, 
are  not  so  heavy  as  at  first  appeared,  and  having  in- 
vestigated— &c.  has  ordained  and  does  ordain — out  of 
his  great  grace,  &c. — that  the  sentence  of  death  be 
changed  and  commuted  to  perpetual  banishment,  &c. 
— ^And  if  after  sixteen  days  from  the  date  hereof,  he 
be  found  within  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Navarre,' 
&;c. — ^You  understand.  Monsieur  le  Comte. — ^Well,  sir, 
I  congratulate  you.  Here  is  the  king's  name ;  •Louis,' 
et  plus  has^  *  Richelieu' — ^WiU  you  come  and  take  some 
refreshment  at  my  poor  lodgings?" 

De  Blenau  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation,  for 
his  mind  was  too  much  confused  to  fix  upon  any  plan 
of  action  at  the  moment.  His  resolution  had  borne 
him  strongly  up  at  the  time  when  all  hope  seemed  lost ; 
but  now  the  sudden  change  overpowered  him;  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  in  silence  to  the  house  of  the 
prevost ;  where  he  was  soon  after  discovered  by  his 
page,  Henri  de  La  Mothe. 
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We  shall  now  pass  quickly  over  the  means  which 
he  took  to  procure  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  before  him,  merely  saying  ihatj  through  the 
kindness  of  the  prevost,  he  was  soon*  furnished  wiUi 
the  necessary  funds  for  proceeding ;  and  accordingly 
set  out  from  Lyons  the  second  morning  after  that,  the 
events  of  which  we  have  described.  Two  powerful 
reasons  induced  De  Blenau  to  turn  his  steps  towards 
Spain :  in  the  first  place,  it  was  much  nearer  than 
either  Germany  or  Flanders,  which  were  the  only 
other  ccmntries  where  he  could  hope  for  perfect  se- 
curity ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  his  road  to  ihe  frontier 
passed  not  only  close  to  his  own  estates,  but  skirted 
the  property  of  Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  he  was 
not  without  hopes  of  meeting  there  some  that  were 
the  dearest  to  him  of  the  earth  ;  for  he  learned  from 
Henri  de  La  Mothe,  that  the  vengeance  of  the  im- 
placable Richelieu  had  extended  to  Pauline  and  her 
mother,  who  had  been  ordered  once  mote  to  quit  the 
court  of  France,  as  a  punishment  for  having  conveyed 
information  to  him  in  the  Bastille. 

I^iilip  the  woodman  was  not  forgotten  in  De  Ble- 
nau's  new  arrangements ;  and  under  the  pretence  of 
charging  him  with  a  letter  back  to  St  Ciermain's  in 
case  Madame  de  Beaumont  should  not  be  in  Langue- 
doc,  the  young  count  seduced  him  into  a  promise  of 
accompanying  him  to  Argenti^re.  His  real  motive, 
however,  was,  to  recompense  the  woodman's  services, 
on  arriving  at  his  own  property,  in  a  manner  which 
the  scanty  state  of  his  ^nances  prevented  him  from 
doing  at  Lyons. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  joy  he  felt  at  his  deliverance, 
there  was  a  heaviness  hung  over  De  Blenau  as  he 
rode  out  of  Lyons,  which  he  could  not  account  for, 
and  a  sensation  of  fatigue  which  he  had  never  feh 
before.  To  shorten  the  road,  he  beckoned  to  the 
woodman,  who,  with  Henri  de  La  Mothe,  had  dropped 
a  little  behind,  and  made  him  relate  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  being  despatched  with  the  king's  par- 
don to  Lyons.    Philip's  story,  which  occuj^ed  a  long 
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wkile  in  telling,  mxy  be  considerably  shortened  with- 
out disadvantage. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  of  De 
Blenau's  libention  from  the  Bastille,  Chavigni  had  prom- 
ised, as  some  compensation  foT  all  th^t  Philip  had  suf- 
fered by  his  means,  to  have  him  appointed  sous-lieu- 
tenant of  the  forest  of  Mantes :  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Philip  was  placed  in  the  office,  and  exercised  its 
functions,  but  the  actual  brevet  containing  his  official 
appointment  had  been  delayed  by  a  multitude  of  other 
Jtf  airs  pressing  for  attention,  till  the  statesman's  return 
from  Narbonne.  At  length,  Philip  heard  that  Chavigni 
liad  returned,  and  that  the  king,  with  all  the  ministers, 
were  once  more  at  St.  Crermain's ;  and  he  ventured  to 
wait  upon  hb  patron,  as  he  had  been  desired,  to  remind 
him  of  e3q>edittng  the  brevet.  There  were  several 
persons  waiting,  and  in  his  turn  he  was  shown  into 
the  statesman's  cabinet. 

Chavigni  had  forgotten  his  face,  and  asked  the  sim- 
j^e  question,  "'Who  are  you  ?^ 

Such  simple  questions,  however,  often  produce 
more  important  consequences.  '^  I  am  the  woodman," 
replied  Philip,  "  who  was  in  prison  with  the  Count  de 
Blenau." 

"  The  Count  de  Blenau  !"  exclaimed  Chavigni, 
while  an  expression  of  horror  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance. *'  By  all  the  saints,  I  had  forgot !  Yet  let 
me  see,  to-day  is  Wednesday — there  is  yet  time — stay 
here  a  moment !"  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  astonished  woodman  not  knowing  at  all  what 
he  meant.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  states- 
man returned,  breathless  with  the  expedition  he  had 
used — **  There  !"  he  exclaimed,  putting  a  paper  into 
Philip's  hand — ^**  There  is  his  pardon,  signed  by  both 
the  king  and  the  cardinal ! — Away  !  take  the  swiftest 
horse  in  my  stable ! — ^lose  not  a  moment,  or  you  will 
be  too  late  !  Use  the  king's  name  for  fresh  horses,  and 
show  that  signature. — Tell  the  count,  Chavigni  has 
kept  his  word." 

**  And  where  am  I  to  go  f  demanded  Philip,  quietly, 
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still  completely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  Changni's  agi- 
tation. 

"  To  Lyons,  to  Lyons !  yon  fool  !*•  cried  Chavigni. 
**  Kyou  use  not  all  speed,  the  count's  head  will  be  off 
before  you  arrive  with  his  pard<ni.'' 

^  The  Count  de  Blenau  r  demanded  Philip. 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you !"  reiterated  the  stateiman. 
**  Your  good  old  friend,  the  Count  de  Blenau !  So  lose 
no  time,  if  you  would  save  his  life." 

Philip  lost  no  time,  and  arrived  at  Lyons,  as  we  have 
seen,  just  at  the  critical  moment  of  De  Blenau's  fate. 

Though  Philip's  narrative  served  to  interest  De 
Blenau,  and  the  chattering  of  Henri  de  La  Mothe  to 
amuse  him  on  the  way,  nevertheless  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  there  was  a  lassitude  gradually 
growing  upon  him,  which  seemed  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  some  serious  sickness.  Naturally  of  a 
strong  constitution,  and  an  ardent  temperament,  he 
never  yielded  to  indisposition  till  unable  to  sustain  it 
any  longer ;  and  though  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  distress, 
had  we^ened  him  much,  and  his  two  attendants  often 
hintied  that  he  looked  unwell,  and  required  repose,  De 
Blenau  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  was  ill  until  he 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toumon.  There, 
however,  the  powers  of  nature  failed  him,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  proceed  no  farther.  Scarcely  able  to 
sit  his  horse,  he  entered  the  town,  and  looked  eagerly 
about  for  some  place  where  he  could  repose,  when  sud- 
denly the  eyes  of  Henri  de  La  Mothe  rested  upon  the 
well-known  sign  of  the  Sanglier  Oaurmand^  which,  as 
they  afterward  found,  was  still  kept  by  no  other  person 
than  the  celebrated  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  who  had  at  last 
been  driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bastille  by 
the  wrathful  governor,  for  one  of  his  drunken  achieve- 
ments, very  similar  to  the  one  recounted  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  his  native  place, 
Toumon.  Here  De  Blenau  alighted,  and  was  conveyed 
to  a  bed-chamber,  where  he  was  soon  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent fever,  which  rapidly  increased.  Delirium  followed ; 
and  he  quickly  lost  adl  remembrance  of  surroundincr 
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objects,  though  the  name  of  Pauline  de  Beaumont  would 
often  tremble  on  his  tongue,  and  he  fancied  that  he  saw 
a  thousand  airy  shapes  hoveling  round  his  bed,  and 
constantly  reminding  him  of  her  he  loved. 

In  about  twenty  days  the  disease  had  run  its  course 
and  passed  away,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  excessive 
fveakness  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fever,  which  had 
nearly  destroyed  De  Blenau,  had  entirely  ruined  the 
unhappy  Jacques  Chatpilleur.  The  report  spread 
through  Toumon,  that  the  auhergiste  had  a  malignant 
sickness  raging  in  his  house ;  and  instead  of  coming 
thither,  as  usual,  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  the  citi- 
zens not  only  passed  his  door  without  entering,  but  even 
crossed  over  the  way,  as  they  went  through  the  street, 
to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  infected  air.  For 
some  days  after  he  discovered  this  defection,  melan- 
choly preyed  upon  the  unhappy  auhergiste ;  but  sud- 
denly he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  bold  resolution,  pulled 
down  his  sign,  put  by  his  pots  and  pans,  resumed  his 
gayety,  and  no  sooner  did  De  Blenau  talk  of  once  more 
proceeding,  than  Jacques  Chatpilleur  laid  before  him 
his  sad  condition,  and  prayed,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that 
he  would  take  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  suffer  him 
'  to  be  his  lordship's  cook. 

De  Blenau  had  not  the  heart  to  deny  him ;  but  ano- 
ther thing  came  now  to  be  considered.  The  time 
which,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  king,  had  been 
allowed  him  for  the  purpose  of  quitting  the  realm,  had 
long  expired,  and  he  was  now  virtually  an  outlaw. 
Every  one  was  called  upon  to  deliver  him  up  as  an 
exile  returned  without  grace,  and  by  law  his  blood 
Gould  be  required  at  the  hand  of  no  one  who  shed  it. 
These  circumstances,  though  not  very  agreeable  in 
themselves,  would  have  given  De  Blenau  but  little  con- 
cern, had  not  the  Judge  Lafemas*  been  still  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  But  from  his  vindictive  spirit 
he  had  every  thing  to  fear  if  discovered  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  France  after  the  allotted  time  had  expired ; 
and  ill  consequence  he  determined  to  travel  by  night, 
as  soon  as  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored,  and 
L3 
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to  effect  his  escape  into  Spain  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible* 

Jacques  ChatpiUeur  applied  himself  with  all  the  yig- 
our  of  an  ancien  vivandier  to  re-establish  his  new  loid 
in  his  former  robust  health,  and  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  leave  but  little  traces  of  all  that  fever  and  anxiety 
had  done  upon  his  frame.  In  the  mean  time,  Henii 
de  La  Mothe  took  care  to  prepare  secretly  every 
thing  for  their  departure;  and  Philip  the  woodman, 
who  had  somewhat  balanced  between  a  wish  to  return 
to  his  family,  and  love  for  the  good  young  count,  deter- 
mined to  follow  him  to  the  frontier,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  chose  to 
take  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  clear  autumn  night, 
towards  twelve  o'clock,  De  Blenau  sallied  forth  from 
the  little  town  of  Toumon».  accompanied  by  the  some- 
what curious  escort  of  the  innkeeper,  the  woodman, 
and  the  page,  and  proceeding  silently  and  cautiously, 
arrived  safely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^  Voulte,  where, 
betaking  themselves  to  one  of  the  large  open  fields  <^ 
the  country,  die  party  reposed  themselves  under  the 
mulberry-trees,  which  by  this  time  had  been  long 
stripped  both  of  their  green  leaves  and  their  silken 
balk,  but  which  still  offered  some  degree  of  conceal- 
ment, and  something  to  which  they  could  attach  their 
horses. 

At  noon  Jacques  ChatpiUeur,  as  the  most  expert,  was 
despatched  to  the  town  for  some  provisions,  which 
commission  he  executed  with  great  zeal  and  discretion, 
and  returning,  informed  De  Blenau  that  he  had  seen 
a  gentleman  in  black  pass  through  the  town,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  train  habited  in  the  same  sad 
colour. 

As  De  Blenau  conjectured  that  this  might  be  Lafe- 
mas,  it  was  determined  to  take  additional  precautions, 
and  rather  to  live  upon  scanty  fare  than  send  into  any 
town  again ;  and  setting  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
they  passed  by  Privas,  and  i<eached  the  skirts  of  the 
thick  wood  that  began  about  Aubenas,  and  sweep- 
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bag  round  La  Gorce  extended  almost  to  Viviers  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  L'Argentiere  on  the  other.  Near  to 
Viyiers  lay  the  estates  of  the  Marchioness  de  Beau- 
mont, and  within  a  league  of  Argientiere  was  the  Cha- 
teau de  Blenau ;  hut  it  was  towards  the  former  that 
De  Blenau  hent  his  steps  as  soon  as  the  second  night 
had  come.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  it  hegan  to  rain 
hard,  and  though  the  wood  afforded  some  covering,  yet 
the  lateness  of  the  season  had  stripped  it  of  all  that 
could  yield  any  efficient  shelter,  except  at  a  spot  where 
two  evergreen  oaks,  growing  together  like  twin-brothers, 
spread  their  still  verdant  branches  over  a  considerable 
space  of  ground.  De  Blenau  was  inclined  to  proceed 
as  quickly  as  possible  ;  but  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  who 
now  acted  as  body  physician  as  well  as  cook,  so  strongly 
cautioned  his  lord  to  avoid  the  wet,  that  the  whole  party 
betook  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  oaks,  in  hopes 
of  the  rain  passing  away. 

Before  them  lay  a  considerable  tract  of  road,  upon 
which,  after  about  half  an  hour  of  heavy  rain,  the  moon 
began  to  shine  once  more ;  and  De  Blenau  was  about 
to  proceed,  when  the  sound  of  horses 'was  heard  Upon 
the  very  path  which  they  had  just  passed.  De  Blenau 
and  his  party  drew  back  as  quietly  as  possible  behind 
the  trees,  and  though  the  horses'  feet  still  made  some 
noise,  the  water  dropping  from  the  branches  of  the  for- 
est was  enough  to  cover  the  sound.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, were  they  themselves  concealed,  when  a  horse- 
man'appeared  upon  the  road  in  a  sombre-coloured  suit, 
with  some  one  riding  on  his  right-hand,  whom  De  Ble- 
nau judged  to  be  an  inferior,  from  the  bending  position 
in  which  he  listened  to  what  the  other  said.  Six  ser- 
vants followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  straggler  brought 
up  the  rear,  wringing  the  wet  from  the  skirts  of  his 
doublet  One  by  one  they  passed  slowly  by ;  the  un- 
certain light  showing  them  to  be  well-armed  and 
mounted,  but  still  not  shining  sufficiently  to  allow  De 
Blenau  the  opportunity  of  considering  their  features, 
though  he  thought  that  the  form  of  the  first  rider  was 
in  some  degree  familiar  to  him     It  was  not  unlike 
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that  of  Lafemas,  yet,  as  far  as  he  could  jvdg^  taller 
and  more  erect.  The  cavalcade  passed  on,  and  were 
seen  winding  down  the  road  in  the  moonlight,  till  they 
came  opposite  to  a  spot  where  some  felled  timber  wd 
blocks  of  stone  embarrassed  the  growid.  Immediately 
that  they  arrived  there,  there  was  a  bright  flash,  the 
report  of  a  carbine,  and  one  of  the  horses  fell  suddenly 
to  the  ground.  In  a  momentruine  or  ten  horsemen,  and 
two  or  three  on  foot  rushed  forth  from  the  woodl- 
and the  clashing  of  steel,  the  report  of  pistols,  and  va- 
rious cries  of  wrath  or  agony  came  sweeping  upon  the 
gale. 

<<  Were  it  Lafemas  himself,'*  cried  De  Blenau»  ''this 
must  not  be !  En  avatU  paw  la  France  r  and  dashing 
his  rowels  into  the  horse's  side,  he  galloped  headlong 
down  the  road,  followed  by  the  woodman,  the  page,  and 
the  redoubtable  Jacques  Ohatpilleur. 

Two  moments  brought  them  to  the  scene  of  the  com- 
bat, and  the  moon  shining  out  seemed  expressly  to 
light  the  fray.  The  one  party  was  evidently  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  blac^  habits,  the  other  by  theii 
rusty  cuirasses  and  morions.  Directly  in  the  way  of 
De  Blenau  was  the  cavalier  he  had  marked,  as  he 
passed,  contending  with  a  man  of  almost  gigantic 
strength ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  superior  force  of  the 
latter,  his  antagonist  still  foiled  him  by  his  skilful  de- 
fence, when  suddenly  one  of  the  robbers  on  foot  at- 
tacked the  cavalier  ako  behind.  Thus  beset,  he  turned 
to  strike  him  down,  when  the  tremendous  Norman  (for 
it  was  no  other)  caught  his  bridle  rein,  and  urging  the 
horse  back,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  robber  on 
foot  shortened  the  pike  he  carried  to  jdunge  it  in  his 
body.  But  by  this  time  De  Blenau's  party  had  come 
up ;  and  the  courageous  aubergiste  gaUoping  on,  bore 
the  point  of  his  long  sword  in  a  direct  line  forward, 
which  catching  the  pikeman  just  below  the  cuirass, 
spitted  him,  to  use  Jacques  Cli^tpill^ir's  own  expres- 
sion, just  like  a  widgeon. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Norman  had  turned  upon  De 
Blenau,  and  snapped  a  pistol  at  his  head,  which,  how- 
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ever,  missed  fire.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
threw  the  weapon  from  him,  and  spurring  on  his  horse, 
aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  count,  which  was  in- 
stantly parried,  and  returned  by  a  straightforward 
lunge  that  cut  him  above  the  eye,  and  deluged  his  face 
in  blood.  IVf  ad  with  the  pain,  and  half-blinded  with 
the  gore,  Marteville  attempted  once  more  the  feat 
by  which  he  had  overthrown  his  former  antagonist ; 
and,  catching  De  Blenau's  reifi,  urged  his  horse 
back  with  Herculean  strength.  In  vain  the  count 
spurred  him  forward ;  he  sank  upon  his  haunches,  and 
was  fioimdering  in  the  fall,  when  De  Blenau,  finding  it 
inevitable,  let  go  the  rein,  fixed  his  knees  firm  in  the 
saddle,  and  raising  his  sword  with  both  hands,  dis- 
charged it  with  all  his  force  upon  the  head  of  the  Nor- 
man. The.  true  steel  passed  clear  on,  hewed  through 
the  iron  morion,  cleft  through  hair  and  scull,  and  sank 
deep  into  his  brain.  He  reeled  in  the  saddle ;  his 
hands  let  go  their  glrasp,  and  he  fell  headlong  to 
the  ground,  while  the  horse  of  de  Blenau,  suddenly 
released  from  the  pressure,  rose  up,  and  plunging  for- 
ward, trod  him  under  its  feet.  De  Blenau  lost  not  his  0 
presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  and  while  his  horse 
was  yet  in  the  spring,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  Gros  St. 
Nicolas,  who  had  been  hurrying  to  the  assistance  of 
his  captain,  which  disabled  his  shoulder,  and  threw 
him  frwn  his  horse.  "  Sauve  qui  pent  ^  cried  the  rob- 
ber, starting  up  on  his  feet,  and  running  for  the  wood, 
"  Sauve  qui  pent!    The  captain  is  dead  !" 

"  Scmve  qui  pent !  Sauve  qui  pent  /"  rang  among  the 
robbers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  De  Blenau  and  his 
party  were  left  masters  of  the  field.  The  comit  drew 
up  his  horse,  exclaiming  "Do  not  follow!  Do  not 
follow !  Let  us  look  to  the  woimded ;"  and  dismount- 
ing, he  hurried  to  assist  the  fallen  cavalier,  who  was 
struggling  to  disengage  himself  from  his  horse. 

"  Next  to  God,  sir,  I  have  to  thank  you,"  said  the 
stranger,  as  soon  as  he  had  risen.  "  But — is  it  possi- 
ble !  Monsieur  de  Blenau  1"  he  exclaimed  as  the  moon- 
light   gleamed  on  the   countenance  of   the    count* 
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*'  God  of  heayen,  1  thought  you  were  in  Spain  long 
agor 

"  Monsieur  de  Chavigni !  or  I  am  mistaken,"  said 
De  Blenau.  **  But  I  know  that  I  can  trust  to  your 
honour,  and  therefore  must  say,  that  though  my  late 
iUness  may  have  rendered  me  an  outlaw,  hy  detaining 
me  in  France  after  my  sentence  of  exile,  yet  I  will 
not  regret  it,  as  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
serving  the  man  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  life. — 
There,  sir,  is  my  hand." 

Chavigni  embraced  him  warmly.  **  Let  us  look  to 
the  men  who  are  wounded.  Monsieur  de  Blenau,''  said 
he,  "  and  then  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  news  which 
however  painful  to  me,  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Cannot  some  one  strike  a  light,  that  we  may  examine 
more  carefully  what  has  occurred  on  this  imhappy 
spot ;  for  I  see  many  on  the  earth." 

"  It  shall  be  done  in  the  turning  of  a  spit,  monseig- 
neur,"  said  Jacques  Chatpilleur,  who  had  already  col- 
lected some  dry  wood ;  and  who  now  quickly  produced 
a  fire  by  means  of  the  flint  of  a  pistol. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  was  a  sad  one.  On 
the  earth  lay  two  of  Chavigni's  servants  dead,  and  one 
desperately  wounded.  To  these  was  added  Henri  de 
La  Mothe,  who  had  received  a  severe  cut  on  the  head, 
and  was  stunned  with  the  blow.  Not  far  from  the  body 
of  the  Norman  lay  his  companion  Callot,  who  was  the 
pikeman  despatched  by  the  bellicose  aubergiste.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  was  a  robber,  whose  head  had  been  nearly 
severed  from  his  body  by  the  cutlass  which  was  borne 
by  Philip  the  woodman,  in  his  capacity  of  lieutenant 
of  the  king's  forests ;  and  one  so  severely  wounded 
by  a  pistol-ball  from  the  hand  of  Chavigni,  that  his 
companions  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  him.  From 
him  they  learned  that  the  attack  upon  Chavigni  had 
been  preconcerted ;  that  understanding  he  was  bending 
his  steps  towards  Montpellier,  Marteville  had  obtained 
exact  information  of  his  course  ;  and  finding  that  he 
must  pass  through  the  forestby  Viviers,had  laid  in  wait 
for  him,  with  the  expectation  both  of  revenge  and  plunder. 
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*•  And  now,  Monsieur  de  Blenau,"  said  Chavigni,  as 
soon  as  their  investigation  ended,  "  whither  does  your 
immediate  path  lay  ?     You  know  you  can  trust  me." 

*'  I  do,"  said  De  Blenau.  "  I  go  &rst  towards  Viviers, 
to  the  ch&teau  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Beaumont." 

"  And  I  go  there  too,"  said  Chavigni.  •'  I  am  even 
now  expected  ;  for  I  sent  forward  a  servant  to  announce 
ray  coming." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  "  May  I  ask  your 
eirand?" 

A  faint  smile  curled  Chavigni's  lip,  which  was  un- 
commonly pale.  "  You  will  hear  on  my  arrival,"  said 
he ;  "  for  I  see  you  are  ignorant  of  what  has  lately 
taken  place,  though  the  couriers  must  have  arrived  in 
all  the  towns  three  days  ago. — ^But  let  us  have  our 
wounded  brought  along,  and  wo  will  proceed  to  the 
ch&teau. — It  cannot  be  far  distant." 

The  preparations  were  soon  made — the  chateau 
was  soon  reached — and  Pauline  de  Beaumont  was  soon 
once  more  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. — ^But  let 
all  that  pass.     . 

"  Madame,"  said  Chavigni,  advancing  to  the  mar- 
chioness, ^'  you  doubtless  wonder  as  much  as  Monsieur 
de  Blenau,  what  can  have  brought  me  hither.  But  as 
I  came  to  Montpellier,  I  had  the  king's  commands 
to  inform  you,  that  the  fine  which  was  imposed 
upon  your  estates  is  remitted  in  full.  And  to  you. 
Monsieur  de  Blenau,  I  have  to  announce,  that  your 
banishment  is  at  an  end,  for  his  majesty  has  given 
permission  to  all  exiles  to  return  to  France,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  among  which  you^  are  not  in- 
cluded.— 'I  need  not  tell  you,  from  these  circumstances, 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  is  dead !" 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  De  Blenau,  "  so  soon !" 

**  Even  so  !"  replied  Chavigni.  "  Monsieur  de 
Blenau,  doubtless  you  are  happy — for  he  was  your 
enemy. — ^But  he  was  to  me  a  friend — he  was  nearly  a 
father,  and  I  mourn  for  him." 

"  May  he  rest  in  peace  !"  said  de  Blenau.  '*  He 
was  a  great  man.     May  he  rest  in  peace  !"    ' 
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Little  more  remains  to  be  said;  for  this  long  history 
draws  towards  its  close.  The  sorrows,  the  dangers, 
and  the  difficulties,  which  had  so  long  surrounded  De 
Blenau  and  Pauline,  had  now  passed  away,  like  the 
storms  of  sL  smnmer  day,  that  overcloud  the  morning, 
but  leave  the  evening  calm  and  fair.  They  were, 
united  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Languedoc,  and  in 
the  fair  scenes  where  they  had  first  met,  they  con- 
tinued to  live  on  in  happiness  and  love,  till  the  hand  of 
time  led  them  gently  to  the  grave. 

That  generation  and  its  events  have  passed  away ; 
but  there  still  remains  one  record  of  the  hero  of 
this  tale :  for  in  a  little  village  church,  between  Ar- 
gentiere  and  Yiviers,  stands  a  fine  marble  tomb,  with 
3ie  figure  of  a  knight  sculptured  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture. Underneath  is  engraven  the  date — one  thousaikl 
six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, 

"  Ci  git  Claude^  Comte  de  Blenau/' 
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**  Aprds  toules  les  persecutions  qui  furent  faites  a  plusicurs 
particuliers,  le  Roy  suivant  son  naturel  s^abandonna  tout  entier 
au  pouvoir  de  son  favori.  II  se  vit  r6duit  k  la  vie  la  plus  m^lan- 
cholique  et  la  plus  miserable  du  monde,  sans  suite,  sans  cour, 
sans  pouvoir,  et,  par  consequent,  sans  plaisir  et  sans  honneur. 
Ainsi  se  sont  passes  plusieurs  ann^es  de  sa  vie  a  St.  Germain, 
oil  il  vivoit  comme  un  particulier,  et  pendant  que  ses  armees  pre- 
noient  des  villes  et  gagnoient  des  batailles,  il  s'amusait  a  prendie 
des  oiseaux." 

Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  d^Arme  tTAutriche, 

"  Les  ennemis  de  la  Reine  pour  r^ussir  encore  mieux  dans  lea 
desseins  qu*ils  avoient  de  la  faire  hair  du  Roy  son  mari,  se  servi- 
rent  fortement  contre  elie  des  intelligences  qu'elle  avoit  en 
Espagne." 

Madame  de  MottevilUt  Mem,  de  la  Retru, 


«» Mais  la  Reine  m'a  conte  qu'un  jour  il  (le  Cardinal)  lui 
parla  d'un  air  trop  galland  pour  un  ennemi ;  et  qu'il  lui  fit  un 
diacouTS  fort  passionn^ ;  mais  qu'ayant  voulu  lui  repondre 
avec  colore  et  m^pris,  le  Roy  dans  ce  moment  fetoit  entr6 
dans  le  cabinet  ou  elle  ^toit,  qui  par  sa  presence  interrompit  sa 
itponse." 

Madame  de  MoUeville, 


"  Le  Chevalier  de  Jars  fut  le  plus  maltraitfe,  et  comme  il  a  ^l^ 
depuis  tout  a  fait  de  mes  amis,  et  que  dans  sa  persecution  il  y  a 
quelques  choses  qui  sont  dignes  de  Testime  des  honn^tes  gens, 
jelreux  en  marquer  les  principaux  endroits  qui  pourront  faire  voir 
de  quelle  trcmpe  ^toit  son  ame,  quelle  ^toit  sa  probity,  la  vigueur 
de  son  esprit,  et  la  grandeur  de  son  courage.  II  fut  onze  mois 
dans  la  Bastille  enferni6  dans  un  cachot.  II  fut  pris  en  hyver, 
et  rhabit  de  velours  noir  qu*il  y  porta  demeura  toujours  sur  son 
corps  tant  qu'il  habita  dans  celte  effiroyable  demeure.  On  Pinter- 
rogea  quatre-vingt  fois'avec  toute  la  severity  possible,  et  il  repondit 
toujours  avec  bon  sens  et  fermet^,  sans  se  laisser  entamer  sur 
aucun  chapitre,  sans  se  couper  ^i  ses  reponses,  ni  sans  embar- 
rasaer  personne.    On  Ten  fit  soitir  poor  le  mener  a  Troyes  avec 
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tootet  let  rudes  apparenees  d*an  homme  qu'on  alloit  mener  a  la 
mort  •  •  •  •  * 

•  *  *  •  *  * 

A  Troyei  on  lui  donna  pour  Joge  Lafemas,  celui  qui  I'avoit  d^ja 
tourment^  dans  la  Bastille,  qu'on  appelloit  le  Bourreau  du  Cardi- 
naL  On  accompagna  celui-1^  d*un  nombre  sufBsant  de  juges 
pour  lui  faire  son  proems,  qui  ne  fiirent  pas  plus  honnStes  gens 
que  luL  II  y  travaUla  par  toutes  les  voies  que  ces  sortes  de  gens 
scavent  pratiquer,  et  il  fut  fortement  second^  des  autres.  lis 
Youlnrent  lui  acheter  des  faux  temoins,  &c.        *  * 

»  *  »  #  ♦  ♦ 

Lafemas  avoit  promis  au  ministre  qu*il  le  tourmenteroit  si  bien, 
qu'il  en  tireroit  a  peu  pres  ce  qu*il  en  desiroit  scavoir,  et  que  sur 
peu  de  mal  il  trouverait  les  moyens  de  lui  faire  son  proems  ;  salon 
les  nutnidres  mdmes  du  cardinal,  qui,  a  ce  que  j*ai  oiii  conter  a 
ses  amis,  avoit  accoutum^  de  dire  qu'avec  deux  lignes  de  I'ecri- 
ture  d'un  homme  on  pouvoit  faire  le  proces  au  plus  innocent,  par- 
ceque  on  pouvoit  sur  cette  matiere  ajuster  si  bien  les  affaires  que 
iacUement  on  y  pouvoit  faire  trouver  ce  qu'on  youdroit. 

**  Sur  ce  fondement  Lafemas  travaille  an  jugement  du  Cheva- 
lier de  Jars ;  il  le  menace,  il  Pinterroge  et  fait  tout  ce  qu*une 
ame  pleine  de  llUrhet^  est  capable  de  Cure.        *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  4s 

En  effet,  il  fiit  men^  sur  la  sellette,  od  fort  constamment  il  r6cusa 
pour  Juge  Lafemas,  lui  reprocha  toutes  ses  l^chet^s,  Pappella 
one  seconde  fois  sc^l^rat,  et  avertit  see  autres  Juges  de  ce  que 
Lafemas  avoit  promis  au  Cardinal  contre  lui.  II  fut  interroge 
tout  de  nouveau,  et  demeura  trois  heures  en  cet  ^tat.  II  se  de- 
fendit  si  coarageusement  qu'il  confondit  ceux  qui  le  vouloient 
perdre  et  qui  avoient  du  moins  le  dessein  de  lui  faire  trahir  ses 
amis.  Sortant  de  la,  le  Prev6t  de  Pile  s*approcha  de  lui  et  lui 
dit,  *  Monsieur  bon  courage  !  j*espdre  bien  pour  vous,  car  on  m'a 
dit  de  vous  ramener  dans  la  prison  ou  vous  dtes,  et  c^ast  I'ordi- 
naire  de  mener  ceux  qu'on  va  condamner  a  mort  dans  un  autre 
lieu.*  Le  Chevalier  lui  dit  du  m^me  ton  dont  il  avoit  accoutum^ 
de  censurer  les  choses  qu*il  n*approuvoit  pas.  *  Mon  ami,  ces 
pendars  1&  me  vont  condamner,  je  le  vois  bien  a  leur  mine.  II 
laut  avoir  patience,  et  le  cardinal  enragera  de  voir  que  je  me 
moqne  de  lui  et  de  ses  tortures.'        ♦  *  ♦ 

♦  »♦♦♦♦ 

Ayant  6i6  condaom^  on  le  mena  sur  I'^chaffaut.  D  y  parut 
plein  de  courage  et  d*honneur.  II  se  moqua  de  ses  ennemis, 
montrant  do  recevoir  la  mort  avec  une  grande  fermet^.  Etant 
pr6t  d*avoir  la  t^te  tranch^e,  on  lui  vint  apporter  sa  grace." 

Madame  de  MotteviUe. 


THE    END. 
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